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Letter  finm  Eiehard  Markham  to  his  Mother, 

DeAB.  MAMHAt 

I  BELIEVE  I  told  you  in  my  last  letter,  tliat  Greoige  and  I 

«. 

aie  removed  into  a  higher  class;  hut  I  foigot  to  say  that  one 
of  the  advantages  of  our  proinotioa.  is;  thvt  we  are  allowed 
access  to  a  school  lihrary  of  aU  scnrtR  of  useM  ina  iinwng 

books,  which  Dr. has  formed  fer'tixB  useof  tk^nippex 

boys.  The  first  hook  I  happened  ;to'  jake  .out  -was  Turner's 
Tour  in  Normandy,  a  most  entertaining.  bdbV-^  •'  *^'  you  have 
not  read  it,  pray  send  for  it.  There  is  a  great  deal  in  it  aboat 
the  old  Norman  kings  of  England,  which,  thanks  to  the  histoiy 
of  England  that  you  wrote  for  us  when  we  were  little  boys,  I 
understood  perfectly ;  but  there  are  also  several  allusions  to 
French  Instory,  which  I  am  obliged  to  pass  over  without 
comprehending;  so  that  I  lose  a  great  deal  of  pleasure* 
Now,  my  dear  mamma,  George  and  I  have  a  favor  to  ask  of 
you,  which  is,  that  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  write  a  history 
of  France  &r  us  against  we  come  home  at  the  holidays.  For, 
io  say  the  truth,  we  both  of  us  feel  quite  ashamed  of  knowing 
so  little  of  the  histoiy  of  a  people  who  are  our  nearest  neigh- 
bors, and  with  whom  we  have  oAon  had  so  much  to  do. 
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Pray  let  me  have  aa  immediate  ananrer ;  for  George  and  I 
are  very  impatient  to  know  whether  you  will  grant  xa  this 
request.  With  love  and  duty  to  papa>  and  love  to  dear  little 
Maiy,  I  am,  my  dear  mamma, 

Your  dutiful  and  most  afiectionate  Son, 

RlCHABD   MaRKHAM. 


Jlfrv.  Markhamf  in 

Mt  Dea&est  Bot, 

You  know  that  your  father  and  I  have  no  wish  more  at 
heart  than  to  promote  the  improvement  and  happiness  of  our 

flhiTdiww,    I  shall*  therelbre,  have  real  pleasare  in  oomplying 

• 

with  yonr  'wiihei,  aa  iiir>^,itty  pnwem  and  opportuBitiM  'will 
poBut ;  1^.7*1 'a^  giw'iie-  more  time  fct  my  taak  thaa. 
in  5ttlK*«iA}]^tienc<^«  foitt^^tem  willing  to  allow :  §at  I  dull 
hav<  ttisny«kpi^*<^*xi^  afidjAi  to ;  and  the  mora,  hecause 
the  Fiendbi*tftmtpr^^0Mbi|ds*vi^  memoirs,  which  are  not 
less  enteri!iv^ii|ft.*B^*  indeed  instmctiTe,  thaa  regular  histo- 
ries.  Be  aslnred,  however,  that  I  will  do  my  best  to  make 
xxgf  Kitle  'eompilatioa  worth  your  aoceptanoe ;  and  that,  if  I 
fii^  it 'will  not  he  for  want  of  indostzy,  nor  fieom  a  want  of 
desiM  to  give  yon  pleasaie.  Accept  the  pnym  and  best 
wishes  of  yonr  fitther  and.  mother  for  your  health  and  happi- 
ness, with  the  kind  love  ef  your  sister,  and  believe  me  ever, 
my  deal  Richard, 

Your  afl^tionate  Mother, 


BY   THE   EDITOR. 


The  HuBtory  of  France,  by  Mre.  M^rV>t%«(|j  u  a  very  dear, 
saccinct,  and  entertaining  naxratiTe.  It  seems  well  adapted 
to  its  purpose  of  oommunicating,  either  to  the  general  reader, 
or  to  a  class  of  pupils  in  a  literary  seminary,  a  distinct  and 
connected  idea  of  the  progress  of  events  of  which  that  most 
remarkable  country  has  been  the  scene. 

A  very  full  and  carefully  executed  map  of  France,  not  con- 
tained in  the  original  work,  has  been  provided  for  this  edition ; 
and  in  respect  to  all  places  of  any  importance  mentioned  in 
the  work,  there  are  notes  of  reference  to  facilitate  finding  them 
upon  the  map.  To  carry  in  the  mind  a  distinct  idea  of  the 
localities  referred  to,  in  reading  history,  is  always  of  very  essen- 
tial importance.  No  clear  and  correct  ideas  can  be  obtained 
without  it.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  ^pUaswre  in  reading  history 
without  it,  and  no  possibility  of  laying  up  the  facts  perma- 
nently in  the  memory.  I  would  therefore  most  strongly  rec* 
ommend,  both  to  individual  readers,  and  to  classes  in  literary 
institutions,  who  may  use  this  book,  to  carry  the  map,  and  a 
distinct  conception  of  all  the  localities,  with  them,  every  step 
of  the  way.  Sometimes  the  progress  of  the  history  carries 
the  leader  beyond  the  confines  of  France,  into  the  Nether- 
lands— into  Italy — ^into  Spain — and,  in  the  case  of  the  Cru- 
sades, to  Asia  Minor  and  to  the  Holy  Land.  It  being  not 
convenient  to  insert  maps  of  all  these  countries  in  this  vo^^^'-^)^ 
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the  reader  must  seek  tliem  from  other  touroes ;  and  I  would 
very  strongly  urge  upon  teachers  the  necessity  of  seeing  that 
their  classes  have  access  to  such  maps,  by  means  of  the  atlases 
in  ordinary  use,  and  that  they  trace  upon  them,  in  a  careful  and 
thorough  manner,  the  track  of  the  armies,  and  the  courses  of 
the  expeditions,  whose  movements  are  recorded  in  the  history. 

Abbotts'  IvsTiTUTioir, 

Nxw  Yo&K  CiTT,  Aug,,  184& 
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HISTOET  OF  FEANCE. 


[BA80nAJ>.4B7.] 


Betokk  we  begin  out  history,  ve  ivili  open  the  map,  and 
take  &  turvey  of  Eiance.  We  shall  there  see  what  an  ez- 
tetUDTe  conntiy  it  is,  and  what  distinct  boundaiies  nature  has 
placed  aronnd  it.  The  tea,  the  Pyrenees,  uid  the  Alps,  in* 
clnding  among  the  Alps  tlie  great  chain  of  the  Jura,  almost 
encompass  this  fortunate  region,  except  on  one  side,  the  side 
toward  Germany. 

France,  thus  placed,  as  you  gee,  in  the  center  of  the  tem- 
perate zone,  enjoys  a  delightful  climate.  The  air  is  pure, 
and  is  in  great  measure  free  from  the  oppreasive  heat  which 
is  felt  in  Italy,  and  from  the  fogs  that  are  so  common  in  the 
north  of  Enmpe. 
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Most  plants  and  fruits  that  can  contribute  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  man  grow  in  France  in  great  abundance. 

It  is  a  land  diversified  with  fertile  plains,  hills,  woods,  and 
rivers ;  and  I  believe  I  do  not  exceed  the  truth  in  asserting 
that,  of  all  the  kAown  countries  of  the  world,  this  is,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  favored  by  nature. 

With  regard  to  the  inhabitants,  it  is  of  course  difficult  to 
give  a  decided  character  of  a  nation  containing  nearly  thirty 
millions  of  people ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  French 
are,  in  general,  a  cheerful,  light-hearted  race,  of  feelings  quick 
and  impetuous  for  the  moment,  but  not  deep  or  lasting.  And 
though  many  shocking  acts  of  savage  cruelty  are  found  to 
disgrace  the  diflerent  periods  of  their  historv,  these  have,  I 
suppose,  been  owing  rather  to  the  sudden  ebullitions  of  un- 
subdued and  selfish  passion  than  to  any  habitual  asperity 
of  disposition.  Indeed,  I  believe  that  in  their  common  inter- 
course with  one  another  they  are  remarkably  good-natured 
and  kind-hearted. 

But  let  us  look  once  more  on  thd  map.  The  country  is 
now  divided  into  eighty-six  departments.  The  name  of  each 
of  these  departments,  with  a  few  exceptions,  is  taken  from 
the  chief  river  or  rivers  that  run  through  it.  Formerly 
France  was  divided  into  twenty-six  provinces.*  Most  of 
these  provinces  were,  at  one  time  or  other,  either  little  in- 
dependent sovereignties,  or  principaUties  dependent  on  the 
king  as  feudal  chief.  These  little  sovereignties  and  princi- 
palities were  by  degrees  all  meiged  in  the  crown,  making 
the  king  of  France  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  absolute 
monarchs  in  Europe.  How  all  these  changes  took  place  you 
shall  hear  in  the  course  of  this  history. 

The  earliest  knowledge  we  have  of  France  is  from  the 
B/omans,  who  speak  of  it  under  the  name  of  Gallia,  or  Gaul, 
and  describe  the  inhabitants  as  a  very  warlike  people,  who,  in 
the  early  times  of  the  Roman  history,  made  frequent  incur- 
sions into  Italy,  and  even  to  the  very  walls  of  Rome  itself. 
The  Romans  in  their  turn  made  reprisals  on  Gaul,  and,  124 
years  before  Christ,  £)unded  a  colony  at  Aix,  in  Provence.f 
Provence  itself  has  indeed  acquired  its  name  from  having 
been  made  at  this  early  time  a  Roman  province. 

*  The  chanee  wu  made  at  the  revolation.    The  object  waa  to  extin* 

Siish  the  Jealoaaies  and  animosities  which  prevailed  in  the  provinces, 
ese  lan^e  and  ancient  divisions  having  had  a  sort  of  seminational  char- 
acter. We  preserve  the  division  into  provinces  in  the  map,  as  it  is  the 
past  history  of  France,  rather  than  its  present  condition,  with  which  thia 
work  has  to  do.  t  In  the  soatiieaatem  part  of  the  map. 
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Fifty  yeaars  before  Christ,  Julim  Cnear  completed  the  con- 
qiXBSt  df  Gaul,  after  a  bloody  war  which  had  lasted  ten  years, 
and  is  said  to  have  destroyed  a  large  portion  of  its  inhabitants. 

Gfttol  was  now  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  Roman  pro- 
vince, and  was  governed  by  Roman  laws.  In  the  reign 
of  Augustus  it  was  divided  into  four  provinces — Gallia  Nar- 
bonenais,  to  the  south  and  southeast ;  Aquitania,  to  the  west 
and  southwest ;  Gallia  Belgica,  to  the  northeast ;  and 
Gallia  Celtiea,  in  the  northwest,  and  in  the  center.  The 
Romans  continued  undisturbed  masters  of  this  fine  territory 
during  two  whole  centuries ;  but  about  the  year  260  various 
nations  of  barbarians  began  to  make  incursions  into  it,  and 
in  411  and  416  the  Burgundians  and  the  Visigoths,  two 
nations  of  Grennany;-' succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the  emperor 
Honorius  settlements  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  country. 

The  most  fcrmidable  enemies  which  the  Romans  had  to 
eontend  with  were  a  people  who  inhabited  the  districts  lying 
on  the  lower  Rhine  and  the  Weser,  and  who  called  them- 
selves Franks — aa  appellation  which  it  is  said  they  had 
assumed  to  express  their  rooted  detennination  to  be  free. 
These  people  invaded  Gallia  Belgica,  and,  after  a  continued 
struggle  of  130  years,  suoceeded  in  making  themselves  mas- 
ters of  a  considerable  traet  of  land,  and  established  their 
capital  at  Treves.* 

Dnring  this  period  the  names  of  Pharamond,  M^rov^e,  and 
many  oders,  have  been  handed  down  to  us  as  kings  of  the 
Franks.  Indeed  Pharamond,  like  our  own  king  Arthur,  has 
be«i  made  a  hero  of  romance,  and  the  name  of  Merovingian 
has  been  given  to  the  race  of  the  earliest  fVench  kings,  on 
account  of  their  supposed  descent  from  Merov^e.  But  the 
mention  of  these  monarehs  in  the  old  chronicles  is  so  obscure, 
that  modem  writers  have  doubted  whether  they  ever  existed. 
It  is,  however,  veary  certain,  that  in  the  fifth  century  the 
Franks  became  a  powerful  people,  and  gave  the  name  of 
France  to  their  conquests  in  Gaul ;  and  that  in  the  year  458 
there  was  a  king  called  Childeric,  who  extended  Ids  terri- 
tories to  the  banks  of  the  Loire.  There  is  even  a  story  that 
after  a  siege  of  ten  years  he  toc^  the  city  of  Paris. 

Paris  had  been  originally  founded  by  the  Celts,  l^e  most 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Gaul :  CsBsar  himself  speaks  of  it  by 
the  name  of  Lutetia ;  but  in  his  time  it  consisted  of  only  a 
few  circalar  huts,  built  of  earth  and  wood,  and  thatched  with 

*  Northeast  of  France,  on  the  Mogelle.  6eo  the  map  for  tbi«  and  all 
Mibseqiieiit  referencM  of  this  nature. 
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reeds.  The  Romans  adorned  it  'with  many  noble  buildings ; 
and  some  of  their  baths,  and  the  remains  of  a  magnificent 
palace,  built  by  the  emperor  Juhan,  are  still  to  be  seen. 
When  conquered  by  the  Franks,  it  was  esteemed  a  consider- 
able place,  although  the  whole  of  it  was  then  contained  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  little  island  of  the  Seine,  which  now  forms 
the  center  and  smallest  part  of  the  present  magnificent  city. 

The  Burgundians  and  the  Visigoths  were  established  in 
Gallia  Narbonensis.  The  Huns,  Alans,  with  other  bar- 
barous people,  overran  Aquitania,  and  the  Romans  found 
themselves  reduced  to  the  narrow  limits  of  the  country  which 
lay  between  the  Seine  and  the  Loire,  which  was  called 
Armorica,  a  part  of  which  now  forms  the  province  of  Bre- 
tagne.  Here  they  continued  for  a  time  to  maintain  them- 
selves as  a  separate  state. 

Gaul  thus  contained  five,  if  not  more,  distinct  states,  each 
of  which  consisted  of  a  difierent  people,  and  kept  up  a  con- 
tinual warfare  with  all  the  others.  By  degrees  the  lesser 
states  were  swallowed  up  by  the  more  powerful  ones,  and  in 
process  of  time  the  Franks  became  sole  masters,  and  gave  the 
name  of  France  to  the  whole  country ;  but  this  was  not  till  a 
long  time  after  the  period  we  axe  now  speaking  of. 

About  the  year  500  the  httle  state  of  Armorica  was  extin- 
guished by  the  victories  of  Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks,  the  son 
and  successor  of  Childeric,  and  the  principal  founder  of  the 
French  monarchy. 

Christianity  was  introduced  into  Gaul  in  the  second  century. 
The  first  Christian  bishop  was  Pothinus,  bishop  of  Vienne. 


CONVERSATION  ON  CHAPTEB.  L 

Richard.  I  suppose  there  are  a  great  inany  Roman  re- 
mains left  in  France  ? 

Mrs,  Markham.  By  much  the  most  celebrated  are  those 
at  and  near  Nismes.  The  Roman  amphitheater  which  still 
exists  in  this  town  is  often  compared  with  that  at  Verona* 
and  even  with  the  Coliseum  itself  There  still  exist  also 
near  Nismes  the  remains  of  a  noble  aqueduct,  one  part  of 
which,  stretching  across  the  valley  of  the  little  river  Gardou, 
is  almost  perfect,  and  has  now  the  name  of  the  Pont  du  Gard. 
Travelers  assure  us  that  it  is  necessary  to  see  it  over  and  over 
again  to  be  able  to  form  any  just  idea  of  its  grandeur,  sym- 
metry, and  beauty.     There  is  also  at  Nismes  another  very 
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noUe  min,  called  the  Maiaon  Carr6e,  whicli  was  erected  by 
the  emperor  AugUBtns  to  the  memory  of  the  two  bohb  of 
Agrippa :  it  is  Bt£Ui  in  a  state  of  excellent  preservation.  All 
the  Bunomiding  rubbish  has  been  cleared  away,  and  the 
greatest  care  is  taken  to  protect  it  £rom  injury,  which  is, 
mdeed,  only  what  it  merits,  since  we  are  assured  ^at  it  is  an 
exquisite  model  in  architecture.  There  are  also  very  con- 
siderable Roman  remains  to  be  found  all  along  the  banks  of 
the  Rhone,  firom  Lyons  to  Aries.*  But  one  of  the  most 
singular  vestiges  of  the  great  works  of  that  extraordinary 
people  is  an  amphitheater  of  earth,  which  is  to  be  found  in 
r  Normandy. 

George,  That  must  be  very  curious  indeed :  I  can  not 
.  imagine  how  a  building  of  earth  could  have  stood  so  long. 

Mrs.  M,  I  waa  going  to  explain  to  you,  that  this  is  not 
a  building  raised  from  the  ground,  but  a  work  formed  out  of 
the  ground  itself.  In  the  center  was  hollowed  out  an  arena, 
and  round  it  wero  terraces  for  the  spectators  to  stand  or  sit, 
whero  they  might  view  the  games.  Unfortunately  no  caro 
seems  to  have  been  taken  £)r  the  preservation  of  this  singular 
monument  of  antiquity ;  but  the  form  of  the  arena  and  the 
position  and  number  of  the  terraces  are  still  visible.  Advant- 
age was  doubtlesa  taken  of  the  natural  shape  of  the  ground, 
as  in  some  few  other  similar  cases,  which  are  elsewhere  to  be 
found. 

Bddiard,  Tmyf  mamma,  what  part  of  Prance  was  Cisal- 
pine Gaul? 

Mrs,  M.  Cisalpine  Gaul  was  no  part  whatever  of  the 
country  called  Gaul,  properly  speaking.  It  was  a  tract  of 
land  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Alps,  of  which  the  Gauls,  be- 
fore they  were  conquered  by  the  Romans,  had  at  one  time 
made  themselves  masters. 

Richard,  How  wonderful  it  is  that  the  Romans,  who 
were,  in  a  manner,  the  masters  of  the  world,  should  have  let 
themselves  be  conquered  by  a  set  of  barbarians ! 

Mrs,  M,  It  certainly  is  very  extraordinary  that  the  power 
of  a  great  and  enlightened  people  should  have  been  so  totally 
subverted :  but,  in  fact,  the  immense  extent  of  the  Roman 
empire  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  its  destruction.  It  fell 
to  pieces,  as  it  were,  by  its  own  weight.  Other  causes,  also, 
conduced  to  its  overthrow :  the  Romans  of  the  latter  times 
were  not  like  those  of  the  former,  but  were  become  enervated 
by  indolence  and  luxury.     From  that  time,  particularly  when 

*  Arleg  iM  near  the  moath  of  the  Rhone. 
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reeds.  The  Romans  adorned  it  with  many  noble  buildings ; 
and  some  of  their  baths,  and  the  remains  of  a  magnificent 
palace,  built  by  the  emperor  Julian,  are  still  to  be  seen. 
When  conquer^  by  the  Franks,  it  was  esteemed  a  consider- 
able place,  although  the  whole  of  it  was  then  contained  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  little  island  of  the  Seine,  which  now  forms 
the  center  and  smallest  part  of  the  present  magnificent  city. 

The  Burgundians  and  the  Visigoths  were  established  in 
Gallia  Narbonensis.  The  Huns,  Alans,  with  other  bar- 
barous people,  overran  Aquitania,  and  Uie  Romans  found 
themselves  reduced  to  the  narrow  limits  of  the  country  which 
lay  between  the  Seine  and  the  Loire,  which  was  called 
Armorica,  a  part  of  which  now  forms  the  province  of  Bre- 
tagne.  Here  they  continued  for  a  time  to  maintain  them- 
selves as  a  separate  state. 

Gaul  thus  contained  five,  if  not  more,  distinct  states,  each 
of  which  consisted  of  a  difierent  people,  and  kept  up  a  con- 
tinual warfare  with  all  the  others.  By  degrees  the  lesser 
states  were  swallowed  up  by  the  more  poweHul  ones,  and  in 
process  of  time  the  Franks  became  sole  masters,  and  gave  the 
name  of  France  to  the  whole  country ;  but  this  was  not  till  a 
long  time  after  the  period  we  axe  now  speaking  of. 

About  the  year  500  the  little  state  of  Armorica  was  extin- 
guished by  the  victories  of  Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks,  the  son 
and  successor  of  Childeric,  and  the  principal  founder  of  the 
French  monarchy. 

Christianity  was  introduced  into  Gaul  in  the  second  century. 
The  first  Christian  bishop  was  Pothinus,  bishop  of  Vienne. 


CONVERSATION  ON  CHAPTEE  L 

Richard,  I  suppose  there  are  a  great  many  Roman  re- 
mains left  in  France  ? 

Mrs.  Markkam.  By  much  the  most  celebrated  are  those 
at  and  near  Nismes.  The  Roman  amphitheater  which  still 
exists  in  this  town  is  often  compared  with  that  at  Verona, 
and  even  with  the  Coliseum  itself  There  stiU  exist  also 
near  Nismes  the  remains  of  a  noble  aqueduct,  one  part  of 
which,  stretching  across  the  valley  of  the  little  river  Gardou, 
is  almost  perfect,  and  has  now  the  name  of  the  Pont  du  Gard. 
Travelers  assure  us  that  it  is  necessary  to  see  it  over  and  over 
again  to  be  able  to  form  any  just  idea  of  its  grandeur,  sym- 
metry, and  beauty.     There  is  also  at  Nismes  another  very 
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noUe  mini  caDed  the  Maiaon  Cair^e,  whicli  was  erected  hj 
the  emperor  Augustas  to  the  memory  of  the  two  sons  of 
Agrippa :  it  is  stHl  in  a  state  of  excellent  preservation.  All 
the  surrounding  rubbish  has  been  cleared  away,  and  the 
greatest  care  is  taken  to  protect  it  from  injury,  which  is, 
indeed,  only  what  it  merits,  since  we  are  assured  ihaX  it  is  an 
exquisite  model  in  architecture.  There  are  also  very  con- 
siderable Roman  remains  to  be  found  all  along  the  banks  of 
the  Rhone,  fiom  Lyons  to  Axles.*  But  one  o£  the  most 
pingnlaT  vestiges  of  the  great  works  of  that  extraordinary 
people  is  an  amphitheater  of  earth,  which  is  to  be  found  in 
•Normandy. 

George.    That  must  be  very  curious  indeed:  I  can  not 
.  imagine  how  a  building  of  earth  could  have  stood  so  long. 

Mrs.  M.  I  was  going  to  explain  to  you,  that  this  is  not 
a  building  raised  from  the  ground,  but  a  work  fonned  out  of 
the  ground  itself.  In  the  center  was  hollowed  out  an  arena, 
and  round  it  were  terraces  for  the  spectators  to  stand  or  sit, 
where  they  might  view  the  games.  Unfortunately  no  care 
seems  to  have  been  taken  for  the  preservation  of  this  singular 
monument  of  antiquity ;  but  the  form  of  the  arena  and  the 
position  and  number  of  the  terraces  are  still  visible.  Advant- 
age was  doubtless  taken  of  the  natural  shape  of  the  ground, 
as  in  some  few  other  similar  cases,  which  are  elsewhere  to  be 
found. 

Richard.  Pray,  mamma,  what  part  of  Prance  was  Cisal- 
pine Gaul? 

Mrs.  M.  Cisalpine  Gaul  was  no  part  whatever  of  the 
country  called  Gaul,  properly  speaking.  It  was  a  tract  of 
land  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Alps,  of  which  the  Gauls,  be- 
fiire  they  were  conquered  by  the  Romans,  had  at  one  time 
made  themselves  masters. 

Richard.  How  wonderful  it  is  that  the  Romans,  who 
were,  in  a  manner,  the  masters  of  the  world,  should  have  let 
themselves  be  conquered  by  a  set  of  barbarians ! 

Mrs.  M.  It  certainly  is  very  extraordinary  that  the  power 
of  a  great  and  enlightened  people  should  have  been  so  totally 
subverted :  but,  in  fact,  the  immense  extent  of  the  Roman 
empire  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  its  destruction.  It  fell 
to  pieces,  as  it  were,  by  its  own  weight.  Other  causes,  also, 
conduced  to  its  overthrow :  the  Romans  of  the  latter  times 
were  not  like  those  of  the  former,  but  were  become  enervated 
by  indolence  and  luxury.     From  that  time,  particularly  when 

*  Ariel  is  near  the  moath  of  the  Bhone. 
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reeds.  The  Romans  adorned  it  with  many  nohle  buildings ; 
and  some  of  their  baths,  and  the  remains  of  a  magnificent 
palace,  built  by  the  emperor  Juhan,  are  still  to  be  seen. 
When  conquered  by  the  Franks,  it  was  esteemed  a  consider- 
able place,  although  the  whole  of  it  was  then  contained  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  little  island  of  the  Seine,  which  now  forms 
the  center  and  smallest  part  of  the  present  magnificent  city. 

The  Burgundians  and  the  Visigoths  were  estabhshed  m 
Gaiha  Narbonensis.  The  Huns,  Alans,  with  other  bar- 
barous people,  overran  Aquitania,  and  the  Romans  found 
themselves  reduced  to  the  narrow  limits  of  the  country  which 
lay  between  the  Seine  and  the  Loire,  which  was  called 
Armorica,  a  part  of  which  now  forms  the  province  of  Bre- 
tagne.  Here  they  continued  for  a  time  to  maintain  them- 
selves as  a  separate  state. 

Gaul  thus  contained  five,  if  not  more,  distinct  states,  each 
of  which  consisted  of  a  difierent  people,  and  kept  up  a  con- 
tinual warfare  with  all  the  others.  By  degrees  the  lesser 
states  were  swallowed  up  by  the  more  poweiful  ones,  and  in 
process  of  time  the  Franks  became  sole  masters,  and  gave  the 
name  of  France  to  the  whole  country ;  but  this  was  not  till  a 
long  time  after  the  period  we  are  now  speaking  of. 

About  the  year  500  the  httle  state  of  Armorica  was  extin- 
guished by  the  victories  of  Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks,  the  son 
and  successor  of  Childeric,  and  the  principal  founder  of  the 
French  monarchy. 

Christianity  was  introduced  into  Gaul  in  the  second  century. 
The  first  Chnstian  bishop  was  Pothinus,  bishop  of  Vienne. 


CONVERSATION  ON  CHAPTEB.  L 

Richard.  I  suppose  there  are  a  great  many  Roman  re- 
mains left  in  France  ? 

Mrs.  Markham.  By  much  the  most  celebrated  are  those 
at  and  near  Nismes.  The  Roman  amphitheater  which  still 
exists  in  this  town  is  often  compared  with  that  at  Verona, 
and  even  with  the  Coliseum  itself  There  still  exist  also 
near  Nismes  the  remains  of  a  noble  aqueduct,  one  part  of 
which,  stretching  across  the  valley  of  the  little  river  Gardou, 
is  almost  perfect,  and  has  now  the  name  of  the  Pont  du  Gard. 
Travelers  assure  us  that  it  is  necessary  to  see  it  over  and  over 
again  to  be  able  to  form  any  just  idea  of  its  grandeur,  sym- 
metry, and  beauty.     There  is  also  at  Nismes  another  very 
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noble  ruin,  called  the  Maison  Cair^e,  which  was  erected  by 
the  emperor  Augastna  to  the  memory  of  the  two  sons  of 
Agrippa :  it  is  st^  in  a  state  of  excellent  preservation.  All 
the  sarromiding  rubbish  has  been  cleared  away,  and  the 
grieatest  care  is  taken  to  protect  it  finom  injury,  which  is, 
indeed,  only  what  it  merits,  since  we  are  assured  that  it  is  an 
exquisite  model  in  architecture.  There  are  also  very  con- 
siderable Roman  remains  to  be  found  all  along  the  banks  of 
the  Rhone,  from  Lyons  to  Aries.*  But  one  of  the  most 
■ingiiliMP  vestiges  of  the  great  works  of  that  extraordinary 
people  is  an  amphitheater  of  earth,  which  is  to  be  found  in 
»Kormandy. 

George.  That  must  be  very  curious  indeed:  I  can  not 
imagine  how  a  building  of  earth  could  have  stood  so  long. 

Mr$.  M,  I  was  going  to  explain  to  you,  that  this  is  not 
a  building  raised  from  the  ground,  but  a  work  formed  out  of 
the  ground  itself.  In  the  center  was  hollowed  out  an  arena, 
and  round  it  were  terraces  for  the  spectators  to  stand  or  sit, 
where  they  might  view  the  games.  Unfortunately  no  care 
seems  to  have  been  taken  for  the  preservation  of  this  singular 
monument  of  antiquity ;  but  the  form  of  the  arena  and  the 
position  and  number  of  the  terraces  are  still  visible.  Advant- 
age was  doubtless  taken  of  the  natural  shape  of  the  ground, 
as  in  some  few  other  similar  cases,  which  are  elsewhere  to  be 
found. 

Bichard.  Fray,  mamma,  what  part  of  France  was  Cisal- 
pine Gaul  ? 

Mrs.  M.  Cisalpine  Gaul  was  no  part  whatever  of  the 
country  called  Gaul,  properly  speaking.  It  was  a  tract  of 
land  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Alps,  of  which  the  Gauls,  be- 
finre  they  were  conquered  by  the  Romans,  had  at  one  time 
made  themselves  masters. 

Richard.  How  wonderful  it  is  that  the  Romans,  who 
were,  in  a  manner,  the  masters  of  the  world,  should  have  let 
themselves  be  conquered  by  a  set  of  barbarians ! 

Mrs.  M.  It  certainly  is  very  extraordinary  that  the  power 
of  a  great  and  enlightened  people  should  have  been  so  totally 
subverted :  but,  in  &ct,  the  immense  extent  of  the  Roman 
empire  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  its  destruction.  It  fell 
to  pieces,  as  it  were,  by  its  own  weight.  Other  causes,  also, 
conduced  to  its  overthrow :  the  Romans  of  the  latter  times 
were  not  like  those  of  the  former,  but  were  become  enervated 
by  indolence  and  luxury.     From  that  time,  particularly  when 

*  Ariel  ifl  near  the  mcmth  of  the  Ehooe. 
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reeds.  The  Romans  adorned  it  with  many  noble  buildings ; 
and  some  of  their  baths,  and  the  remains  of  a  magnificent 
palace,  built  by  the  emperor  Julian,  are  still  to  be  seen. 
When  conquered  by  the  Franks,  it  was  esteemed  a  consider- 
able place,  although  the  whole  of  it  was  then  contained  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  little  island  of  the  Seine,  which  now  forms 
the  center  and  smallest  part  of  the  present  magnificent  city. 

The  Burgundians  and  the  Visigoths  were  established  in 
Gallia  Narbonensis.  The  Huns,  Alans,  with  other  bai^ 
barous  people,  overran  Aquitania,  and  the  Romans  found 
themselves  reduced  to  the  narrow  limits  of  the  country  which 
lay  between  the  Seine  and  the  Loire,  which  was  called 
Armorica,  a  part  of  which  now  forms  the  province  of  Bre- 
tagne.  Here  they  continued  for  a  time  to  maintain  them- 
selves as  a  separate  state. 

Gaul  thus  contained  five,  if  not  more,  distinct  states,  each 
of  which  consisted  of  a  difierent  people,  and  kept  up  a  con- 
tinual warfare  with  all  the  others.  By  degrees  the  lesser 
states  were  swallowed  up  by  the  more  powerful  ones,  and  in 
process  of  time  the  Franks  became  sole  masters,  and  gave  the 
name  of  France  to  the  whole  country ;  but  this  was  not  till  a 
long  time  after  the  period  we  are  now  speaking  of. 

About  the  year  500  the  httle  state  of  Armorica  was  extin- 
guished by  the  victories  of  Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks,  the  son 
and  successor  of  Childeric,  and  the  principal  founder  of  the 
French  monarchy. 

Christianity  was  introduced  into  Gaul  in  the  second  century. 
The  first  Christian  bishop  was  Pothinus,  bishop  of  Vienne. 


CONVERSATION  ON  CHAPTEE  h 

Richard,  I  suppose  there  are  a  great  many  Roman  re- 
mains left  in  France  ? 

Mrs.  Markham.  By  much  the  most  celebrated  are  those 
at  and  near  Nismes.  The  Roman  amphitheater  which  still 
exists  in  this  town  is  often  compared  with  that  at  Verona, 
and  even  with  the  Coliseum  itself.  There  still  exist  also 
near  Nismes  the  remains  of  a  noble  aqueduct,  one  part  of 
which,  stretching  across  the  valley  of  the  little  river  Gardou, 
is  almost  perfect,  and  has  now  the  name  of  the  Pont  du  Gard. 
TraveleiB  assure  us  that  it  is  necessary  to  see  it  over  and  over 
again  to  be  able  to  form  any  just  idea  of  its  grandeur,  sym- 
metiy,  and  beauty.     There  is  also  at  Nismes  another  very 
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noble  rain,  called  the  Maiaon  Caxr6e,  whicH  was  erected  by 
the  empeior  Augustns  to  the  memory  of  the  two  sons  of 
Agrippa :  it  is  stUil  in  a  state  of  excellent  preservation.  All 
the  surromiding  rubbish  has  been  cleared  away,  and  the 
greatest  care  is  taken  to  protect  it  finom  injury,  which  is, 
indeed,  only  what  it  merits,  since  we  are  assured  that  it  is  an 
exquisite  model  in  architecture.  There  are  also  very  con- 
siderable Roman  remains  to  be  found  all  along  the  banks  of 
the  Rhone,  from  Lyons  to  Aries.*  But  one  c^  the  most 
singular  vestiges  of  the  great  works  of  that  extraordinary 
people  is  an  amphitheater  of  earth,  which  is  to  be  found  in 
r  Normandy. 

George,  That  must  be  very  carious  indeed:  I  can  not 
imagine  how  a  building  of  earth  could  have  stood  so  long. 

Mr$.  M,  I  was  going  to  explain  to  you,  that  this  is  not 
a  building  raised  from  the  ground,  but  a  work  formed  out  of 
the  ground  itself.  In  the  center  was  hollowed  out  an  arena, 
and  round  it  were  terraces  for  the  spectators  to  stand  or  sit, 
where  they  might  view  the  games.  Unfortunately  no  care 
seems  to  have  been  taken  £>r  the  preservation  of  this  singular 
monument  of  antiquity ;  but  the  form  of  the  arena  and  the 
position  and  number  of  the  terraces  are  still  visible.  Advant- 
age was  doubtlesi  taken  of  the  natural  shape  of  the  ground, 
as  in  some  few  other  similar  cases,  which  are  elsewhere  to  be 
found. 

Bichard,  Fray,  mamma,  what  part  of  France  was  Cisal- 
pine Gaul? 

Mr$.  M.  Cisalpine  Gaul  was  no  part  whatever  of  the 
country  called  Gaul,  properly  speaking.  It  was  a  tract  of 
land  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Alps,  of  which  the  Gauls,  be- 
fore they  were  conquered  by  the  Romans,  had  at  one  time 
made  themselves  masters. 

Richard.  How  wonderful  it  is  that  the  Romans,  who 
were,  in  a  manner,  the  masters  of  the  world,  should  have  let 
themselves  be  conquered  by  a  set  of  barbarians ! 

Mn,  M.  It  certainly  is  very  extraordinary  that  the  power 
of  a  great  and  enlightened  people  should  have  been  so  totally 
subverted :  but,  in  fact,  the  immense  extent  of  the  Roman 
empire  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  its  destruction.  It  fell 
to  pieces,  as  it  were,  by  its  own  weight.  Other  causes,  also, 
conduced  to  its  overthrow :  the  Romans  of  the  latter  times 
were  not  like  those  of  the  former,  but  were  become  enervated 
by  indolence  and  luxury.     From  that  time,  particularly  when 

*  Aries  ii  near  the  month  of  the  Ehooe. 
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the  seat  d*  empire  was  lemored  from  Rome  to  CoiistaiLtiiiople» 
a  general  decay  of  physical  and  moral  power  hecame  apparent 
throughout  the  empire.  The  ^nperors  were  more  like  eastern 
monarchs  than  like  what  we  might  have  expected  the  de« 
seendants  of  the  old  Romana  to  he.  The  e&minacy  of  the 
court  spread  to  the  camp,  and  all  classea  of  the  people  seemed 
to  degenerate,  and  to  hecome  incapahle  of  opposing  any  efieo- 
tual  resistance  to  the  imoada  of  the  barhaiiaiiUL 

JRichard.  Were  the  Visigotha  and  Ostvogoths  the  same 
people? 

Mrs,  M.  The  Gotha  aU  came  originally  £rom  the  north  of 
Europe.  The  names  of  Visigoth  and  Ostrogoth  were  at  first 
merely  giren  to  Higtingiiiah  the  eaatem  Goths  from  the  west- 
em. 

George.  They  were  very  stupid  neo]^e,  were  they  not  ?  I 
have  often  heard  stupid  people  callea  "  Goths." 

Mrs.  M.  It  ia  prohahle  that  when  .they  finl  came  finom 
their  forests  in  the  North  they  had  no  great  taste  for  the  &nn 
arts ;  but  I  do  not  beUeve  that  they  deserved  to  have  their 
name  used  as  a  term  of  opprobrium.  They  were  indeed  the 
least  savage  of  all  the  barbarous  people  who  overran  the  south 
of  Europe.  They  were  governed  hy  a  code  of  laws  oi  their 
own,  and  appeared  to  have  made  some  progress  toward  civili- 
zation. They  even  encouraged  the  study  of  philosophy,  and 
were  noted  for  their  kindness  and  hospitality  to  strangers. 
Their  name^  I  think,  ought  to  bespeak  them  some  iavor,  for 
the  word  Goth  was  derived  from  goten,  good. 

Richard,     What  sort  of  people  were  the  Franks  ? 

Mrs,  M.  They  are  deacribed  aa  being  naturally  hvely  and 
active,  but  at  the  same  time  impetuous  and  restless,  and  were 
noted  for  being  the  most  cruel  of  all  harharians,  and  fonder  of 
war  than  of  peaceable  occupations. 

Creorge,     What  sort  of  weapons  did  they  use  ? 

Mrs,  M,  Bows  and  arrowa  were  the  amu  they  originally 
used;  but  after  their  conqueats.in  Fraaee  we  read  of  their 
having  a  great  variety  of  weapoma.  They  had  the  frandsque^ 
a  two-edged  axe,  fastened  to  a  short  wooden  handle ;  and  their 
method  of  using  it  was  to  hud  it  at  their  enemies,  at  the  first 
signal  of  combat.  They  had,  also,  another  very  formidable 
instrument  of  war,  the  oMgaa,  which  was  a.  lance  furnished 
at  the  end  with  a  barbed  hook  like  a  fish-hook.  Besides  these 
they  had  sworda  and  darts.  They  wore  very  little  defensive 
armor  excepting  the  buckler.  Every  Frank  who  was  ca< 
pable  of  bearing  arms  was  a  soldier :  they  always  fought  on 
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fbal,  except  tlie  general  or  oihief,  who  abne  fought  on  hone- 
hack. 

Marj^.  J£  all  the  men  vent  out  fighting,  how  did  they 
manage  ahout  sowing  their  com,  and  getting  in  the  harvest  ? 

Mrs.  M,  A»  war  and  the  chase  were  the  sole  occupations 
of  the  Franks,  they  left  the  caiea  and  Ikhors  of  agriculture  to 
their  slaves. 

Richard.  Then  the  Ftanksi  it  seems,  had  slaves,  as  well 
as  the  Saxons  ? 

Mrs.  M.  The  pfisemers  they  took  in  war  were  their  slaves. 
It  does  not  appear  that  they  trafficked  in  slaves,  or  ever  made 
slaves  of  one  another. 

George.  Why,  no ;  they  would  not  then  have  heen  free- 
men or  Franks,  you  know. 

Mary.  All  this  is  not  at  all  amusing ;  can  not  you,  dear 
mamma,  find  something  more  entertaining  to  tell  us  ? 

Mrs.  M.  Perhaps  it  may  amuse  you  to  hear  a  description 
of  the  way  in  whioh  the  fiouilies  of  the  Roman  patricians 
lived  in  Gaul.  The  houses  were  commonly  spacious,  and 
contained  room  for  a  great  numher  of  persons.  One  side  of 
every  house  was  appropriated  to  the  women,  who  hved  very 
much  apart  firom  the  male  inhabitants.  Every  fiunily  had  a 
few  confidential  freedmen,  whose  business  it  was  to  act  as 
upper  servants,  stewards,  and  masters  of  the  house.  All  the 
rest  were  slaves,  and  as  these  people  were  commonly  prisoners 
of  war,  and  had  been  torn  from  their  countries  and  their  fam- 
ilies, they  hated  their  masters  and  panted  for  revenge  and  for 
liberty.  At  night  they  were  chained  up  like  so  many  wild 
beasts  in  their  cells,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  those 
female  slaves  who  were,  or  who  had  been,  nurses  to  the 
lady  of  the  mansion  and  her  children,  and  who  were  suf- 
fered to  remain  unchained ;  for  a  nurse,  standing  in  a  kind 
of  maternal  relationship,  was  supposed  to  be  too  much  at- 
tached to  all  the  members  of  a  funiiy  to  wish-to  murder  any 
of  them. 

Mary.  I  am  very  glad,  mamma,  that  you  are  not  a  Roman 
lady. 

Mrs.  M,  You  must  remember  that  I  am  only  speaking 
of  the  Roman  families  who  resided  in  Gaul,  and  who  were 
surrounded  by  a  wild  and  fierce  population,  chiefly,  I  suppose, 
the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Gauls.  Of  their  own  bonds- 
men, also,  they  were  in  continual  dread. 

George.  So  that,  after  all,  these  proud  Romana  were  in 
fact  the  slaves  of  their  slaves. 
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Riehard.  Pr&]r,  mamma,  what  was  the  religion  of  the 
ancient  Gauls  ? 

Mn.  M.  The  religion  of  the  Druids,  which  was  the  same 
in  all  respects  witt  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Britons.  Bnt 
after  a  while  the  Gauls  intermixed  some  of  the  wild  fancies 
of  the  heathen  mythology,  which  they  acquired  from  their 
Koman  masters,  with  their  own  iuperstitions. 


CHAPTER  n. 
FEOH  CLOVIS  TO  THE  ACCESSION  OF  CHABLEMA6NE. 


Ween  GloTis  first  became  king  of  France  he  was  a  pagan  ; 
but  on  his  marriage  with  Clotilda,  niece  to  the  king  of  the 
Borgundians,  who  was  a  Christian,  he  and  his  people  em- 
braced Christianity.  The  manner  of  his  conversion  is  gener- 
ally related  as  fbllowa  :~Tbe  Franks  of  Gaul  being  at  war 
with  tiie  Franks  of  Germany,  the  two  armies  met  near  Co- 
logne, and,  during  the  heat  of  the  battle,  Clovia  addressed 
himself  to  the  God  of  Clotilda,  and  vowed  that,  should  ha 
gain  the  victory,  be  would  embrace  the  religion  which  sba 
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proieesed.  Clovis  was  victorious,  and  kept  his  vow,  if  that 
can  be  called  keeping  it,  which  consisted  in  following  only  the 
oatwaid  fonns  of  Christianity,  and  practicing  none  of  its  pre- 
cepts. 

The  reign  of  Clovis  wsb  a  perpetual  War.  His  capital 
was  at  Soinons ;  *  but  even  while  there  he  hved  constantly 
surrounded  by  his  soldiers,  more  like  the  general  of  an  army 
than  like  a  king  ;  or,  mdeed,  I  should  rather  compare  him  to 
a  chief  of  banditti ;  for  his  soldiers  were  only  kept  together 
by  the  constant  hope  and  practice  of  plunder. 

In  507  Clovis'  led  his  army  against  the  Visigoths,  whose 
chief  city  in  France  was  Bordeaux,  and  who  were  in  posses- 
sion of  almost  all  the  country  between  the  Rhone,  the  Loire, 
and  the  Pyrenees.  To  give  this  war  the  apparent  sanction 
of  religion,  Clovis  affirmed  that  he  had  God's  authority  for 
undertaking  it ;  and  this  he  asserted  on  the  fellowing  pre- 
text : — ^In  the  church  of  St.  Martin's,  at  Tours,t  the  book 
of  Psalms  was  chanted  day  and  night  without  intermission 
by  priests  who  were  appointed  to  that  service.  Clovis  sent 
some  of  his  people  to  the  church,  who  were  to  inform  him  of 
the  precise  words  which  the  priests  should  be  chanting  at  the 
moment  of  their  entrance.  These  words  were  the  40th  and 
4lBt  verses  of  the  18th  Psalm  :  **  Thou  hast  also  given  me 
the  necks  of  mine  enemies,  that  I  might  destroy  them  that 
hate  me.  They  cried,  but  there  was  none  to  save  them : 
even  unto  the  Lord ;  but  he  answered  them  not."  These 
wwords  Clovis  chose  to  consider  as  applicable  to  himself,  and 
he  set  forward  in  high  spirits  toward  Poitiers.]: 

When  he  reached  the  banks  of  the  river  Vienne,  he  was  at 
some  loss  how  to  convey  his  army  across.  The  story  is,  that 
while  he  was  hesitating  what  to  do,  a  hind,  which  had  been 
roused  from  a  neighboring  thicket,  started  from  her  conceal- 
ment, and,  rushing  across  the  river  in  view  of  the  army, 
showed  the  soldiers  a  ford  by  which  they  might  pass  in  safety. 
The  place,  I  am  told,  is  called  to  this  day  "  The  passage  of 
the  hind." 

Clovis  advanced  to  the  Clain,  ten  miles  south  of  Poitiers, 
where  he  encountered  the  Visigoths,  and  gained  a  complete 
victory.  Bordeaux  and  the  whole  province  of  Aquitania  then 
submitted  to  him.     He  was  afterward  defeated  at  Aries  i  by 

*  A  fbort  difltaDce  iiortheut  of  Parii. 

t  On  the  Loire,  at  §ome  dutance  fixnn  iti  moadi. 

t  South  of  Toon. 

$  Netr  the  mouth  of  the  Bhone. 
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Theodorie,  who  had  established  in  Italy  ^e  dominion  of  the 
OBtrogoths,  hut  he  contrived  to  regain  the  greater  part  of  hia 
conquests. 

Clovis  died  in  511,  having  reigned  thirty  years.  He  was 
liberal  to  the  dergy,  and  founded  many  churches ;  and  on  this 
account  the  moi^ish  historians  ^oss  over  the  many  acts  of 
crusty  and  treachery  of  which  he  was  guilty. 

By  his  queen,  Clotilda,  who  was  canonized  as  a  saint,  he 
had  fimr  sons : 

( 1 .)  Theodorio  I.,  frequenUy  called  TbmaL  (2.)  Clodoinir, 
(8.)  Childebert.     (4.)  Clothaire.  -^ : 

It  was  the  custom  among  the  Franks,  that,  oathe.  death.* 
of  their  king,  his  possessions  should  be  equally  shared  Amplig 
his  sons.     This  arrangement  must  haye  been  attended  with  • 
many  serious  evils,  and  it  also  renders  the  early  part  of  the 
French  history  exceedingly  intricate  and  conmsed.     It.  is 
scarcely  possible  to  collect  from  any  of  the  old  chrookles  a  . 
regular  detail  of  events  ;  indeed,  at  best,  they  supply  uS  with 
nothing  but  a  melancholy  record  of  crimes ;  I  shidl  therdTdre 
pass  this  period  over  as  briefly  as  possible. 

Clothaire  and  Childebert,  in  the  year  532,  made  thenttelret ' 
masters  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Burgundians,  which  cdctended 
at  this  time  to  the  Alps  and  the  Mediterranean. 

Clothaire  was  the  survivor  of  all  his  brothers,  and  faecaoie  ' 
sole  monarch  of  Fvance.  He  pat  to  death,  with  his  own 
hands,  the  children  of  his  deceased  brother,  Clodomir  :  one 
only  escaped  from  him,  whose'  name  was  Chlodoald,  and  who 
afterward  became  a  monk,  and  founded  Saint  Cloud,  a  re- 
ligious house  near  Paris,  so  called  to  this  day,  as  you  probably 
know. 

Clothaire  died  in  661,  after  a  reign  of  fifty  years.  He  left 
four  sons: 

(1.)  Charibert.  (2.)  Gonthran*  (3.)  Chilperio.  (4.) 
Sigebert. 

The  sons  of  Clothaire  shared  the  kingdom  in  like  manner 
as  the  sons  of  Clovis  had  done,  and  their  reigns  present  an- 
other  half  century  of  horrible  crimes.  ChiLpenc  married 
Fredegonde,  a  woman  of  low  birth,  but  of  great  talents. 
Sigebert  married  Brunhault,  daughter  of  the  long  of  Spain. 
The  most  violent  hatred  and  rivalry  for  power  subsisted  be- 
tween these  two  women,  and  led  them  to  the  commission  of 
almost  every  crime  of  which  human  naturei  when  most  per- 
verted, is  capable. 

Of  Charibert  Uttle  is  recorded,  excepting  that  he  was  the 
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fittber  of  Bertlia,  bjr  whose  xnarria^  with  Ethelbert,  king  of 
Kent,  Christiaiuty,  as  you  have  probably  not  forgot,  was  first 
introduced  into  Britain. 

Of  all  the  sons  of  Clothaire,  Gonthran  was  the  one  least 
polluted  by  crimes.  He  survived  his  brother  some  years,  and 
on  his  death,  in  593,  the  kingdom  was  divided  between  his 
two  nephews  : 

(1.)  Childebert  II.,  son  of  Sigebert  and  Bninhault. 

(2.)  Clothaire  II.,  son  of  Chilperic  and  Fredegonde. 

On  account  of  the  youth  of  these  princes,  their  kingdoms 
were  at  first  governed  by  their  two  mothers,  of  whose  many 
crimes  I  will  not  shook  you  by  the  recital.  Fredegonde  died 
an  597,  and  her  tomb  is  still  shown  in  the  church  of  St.  Ger^ 
main  des  Pr^,  at  Paris.  Brunhault  was  put  to  death  by 
Clothaiie  11.,  in  the  year  613.  She  was  a  woman  of  superior 
talents,  and  had  a  taste  for  architecture,  and  there  axe  several 
bnildingB  in  France  said  to  have  been  erected  by  her,  and 
which  sdll  bear  her  name. 

At  this  time  the  name  of  Neustria  was  commonly  givm  to 
that  portion  of  the  French  territory  which  stretched  from  the 
Mease  and  Loire  to  the  sea  ;  and  the  name  of  Australia  to 
the  district  which  lay  between  the  Rhine,  the  Mouse,  and  th^ 
Moselle,  and  of  which  Metz  was  the  capital. 

Chiklebert  II.  died  in  596,  and  left  two  sons,  who  did  not 
live  many  years.  Afler  their  deaths  Clothaire  II.  reigned 
alone  till  628,  whoi  he  died,  leaving  his  kingdom  between 
his  two  sons : 

(1.)  Dagobert  I.     (2.)  Charibert  II. 

Dagobert,  by  the  murder  of  his  brother  in  631,  made  him- 
self master  of  the  whcde  kingdom.  This  king  bears  a  high 
ehancter  among  the  Merovingian  princes.  He  was  guilty 
of  many  atrocious  crimes,  but  they  were  overlooked  in  the 
praise  bestowed  on  him  for  his  justice,  which,  we  are  told,  he 
administered  impartially,  and  without  being  bribed — a  greater 
proof  of  the  vileness  of  his  predecessors  than  of  his  own  ex- 
cellence. 

France,  during  the  reign  of  Dagobert,  rose  to  some  degree 
of  considerfttion  among  the  nations  of  Europe ;  commerce 
began  to  flourish,  and  gold  and  silver,  which  before  were 
scarcely  known,  now  became  plentiful.  This,  however,  was 
l>ut  a  diort  gleam  of  prosperity.  Dagobert  died  in  638,  and 
the  monarchs  who  succeeded  him  were,  either  from  their 
youth  or  from  their  imbecility,  incapable  of  taking  any  part 
in  the  government*     Theso  kings,  who  rapidly  succeeded 
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each  other,  and  inrhoee  line  in  succession  yon  shall  have  at 
the  end  of  the  chapter,  are  often  entitled  "  The  sluggards."  * 
All  power  fell  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  mayors  of  the 
palace,  officers  whose  dignity  was  next  to  that  of  the  sover- 
eign. Neustria,  Austrasia,  and  Burgundy  had  each  their 
separate  mayors  of  the  palace,  who  all  endeavored  to  attain 
the  principal  power. 

In  687  the  whole  power  of  the  kingdom  was  usurped  hy 
Pepin  d'Heristal,  mayor  of  the  palace  of  Austrasia,  who 
merely  su^red  the  reigning  monarch  to  show  himself  to  the 
people  at  the  great  annual  meeting  of  the  Champ  de  Mars, 
keeping  him  at  all  other  times  almost  a  prisoner  in  his  palace. 
Pepin  died  in  714,  and  his  son  Charles  Martel  succeeded  him 
in  his  office  and  dignities.  He  was  a  man  of  great  valor  and 
activity,  and  kept  the  Franks  continually  engaged  in  warlike 
enterprises. 

About  this  time  the  Saracens,  who  had  before  conquered 
Africa,  crossed  over  into  Spain,  and  won  from  the  Goths  a 
large  portion  of  that  country.  They  next  threatened  France, 
and  advanced  as  far  as  Poitiers ;  but  their  farther  progress 
was  stopped  by  Charles,  who,  in  732,  gained  a  signal  victory 
over  them  between  Tours  and  Poitiers,  and  another  near 
Avignon,t  in  737.  In  737  died  Thierri  IV.,  the  last  of  the 
'*  sluggard"  kings,  and  Charles  no  longer  thought  it  necessary 
to  keep  up  the  form  of  appointing  another  nominal  king ;  and 
at  his  death,  in  741,  he  bequeathed  the  kingdom,  as  in  abso- 
lute right,  between  his  two  sons,  Pepin  and  Carloman.  Aqui- 
tania,  however,  was  not  included  in  this  bequest,  for  that 
province  was  governed  by  dukes  of  its  own,  and  refrised  to 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  Charles. 

Pepin  and  Carloman  assumed  the  title  as  well  as  the  power 
of  kings,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  Merovingian  dynasty,  or 
that  of  the  race  of  Clevis,  which  had  sat  on  the  throne  frtnn 
481  to  741,  in  all  260  years.  The  following  is  a  table  of 
this  fiist  race  of  kings  : 

Cbvii  began  to  reign  in  481. 

Soirs  OF  Clotis.  ^ 

Theodorio  or  Thiezri  I.,*^ 

Clodomir,  1  Began  their  Joint  reigna  in  511.    CloUiaire  was 

Childebert  I.,  f  the  txaviYor,  and  died  in  561. 

Clothaire  I.,  J 


*  Lea  roia  fain^ana. 

t  Near  the  month  of  the  Abone. 
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Sons  of  Clothaire. 


Charibert  I., 

Cknthran, 

Chilperic  married  Bmnhaolti 

Sigebert  married  Fredegonde,^ 


Began  their  joint  reigiu  in  561. 
Gonthran  was  tke  ■urvivor^  and  died  in  593. 


Childebert  II.,  ion  of  Sigebert,  )  j^  ^^^ 
Glotbaire  II.,  ion  of  Chilpenc,  J  *'*'*»•'•  »^"«"' 


Fain^aaf,  who  bore  the  title  of  kings  from  656  to  714,  and 
'^     who  were  under  the  government  of  Pepin  d'HeristaL 


SOKS  OP  CniLDEBtRT  II. 

Theodebert,      >  Beigned  jointly  with  Clothaire  U.  tUl  613,  when  Clofchairo 
Tbierri  II.,        )     became  sole  king. 

6oi79  OF  Clothaire  n. 

Dagobert  I.,      >  Began  to  reign  in  628.    In  631  Dagobert  became  aole 
Charibert  II.,    >     king. 

Boirs  OF  Daoobsrt. 

ClovUII.,^''      <  ^®8^  ^  '®*Stt  m «38.    Ckwia,  the  aurvivor, died  in  656. 

Diigobert  II..    ' 
Clothaire  IIL, 
Tbierri  III., 
Childeric  IL, 
CloviB  III., 
Dagobert  III.,  ^ 

Ck>t£a^  IV     uFain^ana,  nnder  the  goyemment  of  Charles,  the  aon  of 
Thietii  IV,  "  J    ^®P^ 

The  Merovingian  kings  are  sometimes  called  tlie  long- 
haired kings,*  from  the  custom  among  the  ancient  Franks  of 
distinguisliing  the  mcmhers  of  the  royal  family  from  the  rest 
of  the  people  by  their  long  hair,  which  they  wore  hanging 
down  in  curls  over  their  shoulders,  while  all  the  other  Franks 
had  it  cut  veiy  short. 

Though  the  crown  was  hereditary,  and  in  ordinary  cases 
the  direct  heir  had  a  preference,  yet  it  was  not  very  unusual 
to  set  the  direct  heir  aside,  and  to  elect  another  member  of 
the  royal  family,  who  for  any  reason  might  be  better  qualified 
or  more  popular. 

One  of  the  principal  ceremonies  in  the  inauguration  of  a 
m^onarch  was  to  place  him  on  a  shield  borne  on  men's  shoul- 
ders, and  proclaim  him  as  king  to  the  surrounding  multitude. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  some  natives  of  Britain 
fled  from  the  persecutions  of  their  Saxon  conquerors,  and  took 
refuge  on  the  coasts  of  Armorica,  which  fix)m  them  acquired 
the  name  of  Bretagne. 

These  Bretons,  although  they  held  themselves  subject  tr 
the  kings  of  France,  still  remained  a  distinct  people,  wer 
governed  by  their  own  laws,  and  retained  many  of  their  ow« 

*  Lei  rois  cheTelnrei. 
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eufitoms.  And,  notwithstanding  the  length  of  time  since  they 
settled  in  France,  their  posterity  still  retain  the  manners  and 
appearance  of  a  separate  race. 


CONVERSATION  ON  CHAPTER  II. 

Mary.  Pray,  mamma,  will  the  history  of  France  ever 
grow  entertaining?     For  so  far,  it  does  not  amuse  me  at  all. 

Mrs,  Markham.  You  must  have  patience,  my  dear  little 
girl :  I  think  I  may  venture  to  promise  you  that  you  will  like 
our  history  better  by  and  by.  I  am  not  surprised  that  at 
present  you  find  it  somewhat  dull.  The  early  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  every  country  is  necessarily  uninteresting,  from  the 
meager  and  scanty  details  that  are  left  us,  and  iiom  the  ob- 
flcure  and  confused  style  in  which  these  details  are  conmionly 
written. 

JZidiard.  Who  was  it  that  wrote  the  very  oldest  history 
of  France  ?  and  what  means  are  there  of  knowing  any  thing 
about  these  Franks  and  Merovingians  ? 

Mrs,  M.  The  Chronicles  of  Gregory,  bishop  of  Tours, 
contain  the  most  ancient  and  valuable  records  of  the  history 
of  the  conquerors  of  Gaul :  he  died  in  595.  And  after  him 
the  next  best  guide,  of  the  French  liistorians,  is  Fr^degarius, 
who  comes  down  to  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century. 

Richard,     Were  these  old  chronicles  written  in  French  ? 

Mrs,  M,  No,  my  dear,  they  were  written  in  Latin :  the 
language  we  now  call  French  did  not  at  that  time  exist.  The 
French  language  has  been  wrought  out  gradually,  in  the  lapse 
of  years,  firom  a  mixture  of  the  languages  which  were  at  dif- 
ferent periods  introduced  into  Gaul  by  the  diflerent  nations 
who  settled  there.  The  language  of  the  most  ancient  inhab- 
itants was  Celtic :  this,  under  the  Romans,  became  mixed 
with  Latin,  and  from  its  Roman  origin  has  been  called  B/h 
tnanesque.  The  Franks  spoke  the  Tudesque,  a  dialect  of  the 
German.  This  by  degrees  became  mixed  with  the  Celtic- 
Latin  of  the  Gauls,  which  produced  another  change  in  the 
language  of  the  people ;  and  at  last  these  have  all  blended 
together  and  formed  the  basis  of  what  we  now  call  French  ; 
but  I  shall  have  more  to  say  on  this  subject  as  our  history 
proceeds. 

RicJiard,  The  Romans  would  hardly  know  their  own 
language  when  they  heard  it  with  its  Celtic  mixture  in  Gaul  ? 

Mrs.  M,    A  Roman  would  hardly  have  known  his  own 
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language  had  he  heard  it  at  Borne  in  the  times  we  are  speak- 
ing of.  Pure  Latin  ceased  to  be  the  vernacular  tongue  even 
in  Italy  after  the  irruptions  of  the  barbarians.  It  has,  how- 
ever, as  you  know,  been  preserved  to  the  learned  in  books.  In 
many  countries  the  laws  were  written  in  Latin ;  and  Latin 
was  the  only  language  employed  by  authors. 

Bichard.  Nay,  mamma,  not  the  only  language :  you  for- 
got that  you  told  us  in  your  History  of  England  of  a  book 
written  in  Saxon,  as  long  ago  as  this. 

Mrs,  M.  You  are  very  right ;  I  had,  indeed,  forgot  that 
very  curious  record,  the  old  Saxon  Chronicle.  And  this  brings 
to  my  recollection  another  very  curious  book  which  is  written 
in  the  Gothic  language.  It  is  a  translation  of  the  Gospels, 
written  in  the  year  376,  by  Ulphilas,  one  of  the  earliest  Chris- 
tiana among  the  Visigoths.  This  book,  or  rather  the  fragments 
of  it,  were  discovered  some  time  in  the  sixteenth  century,  hid- 
den in  the  hbrary  of  a  monastery  in  Germany.  It  is  called 
the  Silver  Booh,  from  having,  I  believe,  some  of  the  letters 
ornamented  with  silver. 

George.  Pray,  mamma,  did  the  mayors  of  the  palace  live 
in  the  palace  wiUi  the  king  ? 

Mrs,  M.  The  name  may  reasonably  lead  you  to  suppose 
so ;  but  if  the  mayors  did  live  in  a  palace,  it  was  probably  in 
a  splendid  one  of  their  own.  The  office  was  one  of  the  high- 
est dignity  among  the  Franks,  and  was  in  reality  that  of  chief 
judge  and  governor  of  the  affairs  of  the  state.  The  name 
originated  fiiom  two  old  German  words,  mordrdomey  which 
rxiedxA  jiidge  of  mfUfrders.  Afler  the  Franks  were  masters  of 
Gaul,  and  hod  picked  up  some  Latin  words  which  they  adopted 
into  their  own  language,  they  Latinized  this  mort-dome  into 
fnajoT-domus,  which  the  modem  French  have  metamorphosed 
into  mayor  of  the  palace. 

Ruhard,  Those  Franks  seem  to  have  been  a  very  cru^l, 
wicked  set  of  people.  Had  they  no  laws  for  the  punishment 
of  crimes? 

Mrs.  M.  There  were  laws,  though  they  were  not  much 
regarded.  In  every  village  there  were  persons  appointed  by 
the  feudal  lord  to  administer  justice.  Sometimes  the  king 
himself  would  act  as  a  judge,  and  would  hear  causes  and  pro- 
nounce sentence.  Every  one,  for  there  were  no  lawyers  in 
those  days,  pleaded  his  own  cause.  Perhaps  one  reason  why 
the  laws  were  so  iU  kept  was  that  they  were  not  generally 
mderstood.  The  Gauls  adhered  to  their  own  code  of  laws, 
which  was  derived  from  the  Roman  law ;  the  Franks  to  the 
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law  'which  they  had  hrought  out  of  Gennany,  and  which  was 
called  the  Sahc  law,  from  the  name  of  one  of  their  ancient 
tribes. 

Richard,  Is  there  not  something  in  this  Salic  law  about 
women,  that  they  shall  never  be  queens  ? 

Mrs,  M,  The  Salic  law  permitted  the  king's  wife  to  have 
the  name  of  queen,  but  allowed  no  woman  to  govern  or  to  be 
a  queen  in  her  own  right.  The  Franks  bemg  a  nation  ni 
warriors,  all  their  laws  were  adapted  to  a  military  state,  and 
their  lands  were  always  divided  into  feudal  tenures,  and  held 
on  condition  of  military  service. 

Creorge,    Then  was  all  France  divided  into  feudal  tenures  ? 

Mrs,  M,  Not  entirely ;  for  it  should  appear  that  when 
the  Franks  conquered  Gaul  they  only  appropriated  a  part  of 
the  land  to  themselves,  and  sufiered  the  original  proprietors 
to  retain  some  of  their  possessions  on  condition  of  paying  a 
heavy  tribute  or  fine.  These  lands  a  man  might  oonsraer  as 
his  own,  and  might  leave  them,  if  he  chose,  to  his  daughters, 
if  he  had  any ;  but  all  the  land  which  Clovis  took  for  tiimaftlf 
and  his  followers  he  portioned  out  into  feudal  tenures ;  and 
this  land  always  devolved  to  the  male  heir,  it  being  deemed 
inconsistent  with  the  conditions  of  service  imposed  by  the 
feudal  system  that  such  lands  should  be  inherited  by  femdles. 
One  of  the  provisions  of  the  Salic  law  is  thus  worded :  "  The 
Sahc  lands  shall  never  be  the  inheritance  of  a  woman,  btst 
always  of  a  man."  As  a  king  among  the  Franks  was  nothing 
more  than  a  military  chief,  this  exclusion  extended  to  the 
throne,  and  in  the  variety  of  changes  aud  revolutions  that 
have  occurred  in  France  during  the  twelve  hundred  years 
since  Clovis,  this  law  has  always  been  observed  in  its  original 
force,  no  woman  having  ever  yet  ascended  the  throne  of 
France.  It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  that  although  France 
is  the  only  kingdom  in  Europe  where  women  are  forbidden  to 
reign,  yet  in  no  country  have  they  more  interfeied  with  the 
affairs  of  government,  as  you  will  find  in  the  progress  of  this 
history. 

Richard.  Were  those  persons  who  held  feudal  lands  always 
obliged  to  be  soldiers  ? 

Mrs,  M,  In  the  first  stages  of  the  feudal  system  they  al- 
ways were ;  but  as  society  advanced  in  civilization,  this  obli- 
gation of  military  service  was  found  very  buMensome  to  the 
vassal,  and  not  always  the  most  eligible  fi>r  tie  lord.  It  was 
then  oflen  commuted  to  other  services,  and  iil^many  instances 
to  the  payment  of  oertain  fines.    A  very  common  ease  was  to 
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■abstitate  the  condition  of  Jumishing  a.  certain  nnmber  of 
knights,  in  proportion  to  the  quiuitity  of  land  held  by  the  vas- 
nl.  So  much  land  u  was  bonnd  to  furnish  &  lingle  knight 
-waa  called  a  knight's  fee. 

George.     Thii  was  Eomething  like  finding  a  cabetitute  for 
the  militia,  when  a  man  is  drawn  and  does  not  want  to  serve 


Mn.  M.  Tidt  tenure  was  called  the  tenure  hy  knight's 
MTvice,  and  has  ceased  with  the  feudal  system.  The  pay- 
ment of  a  fine,  and  sometimes  the  performance  of  other  con- 
ditions, is  a  species  of  tenure  which  subsists  to  this  day,  and 
there  are  nutny  estates  in  England  held  by  it.  So  therv 
were  in  Fruice  also  till  the  Kevolutiou. 


CHAPTER  ni. 

IE  CAHLOVmaiAK  RACE. 
[Ynn  lAn  Chital  741-614.] 


nm  a  BOaie,  DOW  tatnVH),  raid*  bf  tha  Didar  oTFnpa  Leo  in. 

Thk  diyisicm  of  the  kingdom  which  Charles  had  made 
between  his  two  sons  did  not  last  long.  Carloman,  in  747, 
entered  a  cloistor,  and  Pepin  thus  became  sole  monarch. 

Pepin,  being  fearful  last  the  people  should  be  averse  to  the 
total  exclusion  of  the  Merovingian  family  from  the  throne, 
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gave  the  title  of  king  to  a  piince  of  that  race,  who  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Childcric  III.  But  the  nominal  wvereignty 
of  Childeric  was  of  short  duration,  for  Pepin,  finding  his  own 
power  sufficiently  established,  obliged  hun  to  retire  into  a 
monastery,  and  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king  belbre 
an  assembly  of  the  nation,  which  was  held  at  SoiBSons.  In 
order  to  render  his  person  sacred  and  inviolable,  he  first  intro- 
duced at  his  coronation  the  ceremony  of  anointing,  and  this 
was  done  with  oil  firom  a  phial  which  it  was  pretended  had 
been  sent  fi:om  heaven  for  Clevis's  baptism.  This  phial  was 
ever  afterward  preserved  at  Rheims*  as  a  sacred  relic,  and 
was  always  used  at  the  coronation  of  the  French  kings. 

Pepin  was  a  man  of  great  activity  of  mind  and  body,  and 
was  much  respected  by  his  people,  although,  firom  the  small- 
ness  of  his  stature,  they  gave  him  the  surname  of  Pepin  le 
Bref 

About  this  time  there  was  a  religious  war  in  Italy  on  tho 
subject  of  introducing  images  into  churches.  The  early 
Christians  had  permitted  them  as  a  means  to  conciliate  their 
pagan  proselytes.  At  first  they  were  regarded  as  a  help  to 
devotion,  but  at  length  they  became  objects  of  adoration 
themselves.  A  part,  however,  of  the  Christian  world  held 
this  worship  of  images  in  abhorrence :  they  refused  to  sufier 
them  in  their  churches ;  and  because  of  their  zeal  in  destroy- 
ing them,  they  acquired  the  name  of  Iconoclasts,  from  a 
Greek  word  which  signifies  image-breaker. 

Astolphus,  king  of  the  Lombards,  was  of  the  party  of  the 
Iconoclasts,  while  pope  Stephen  III.  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  images.  In  753  Stephen  came  to  France  to  implore  the 
aid  of  Pepin  against  Astolphus ;  Pepin,  the  following  spring, 
marched  into  Italy,  and  obliged  Astolphus  to  make  peace 
with  the  pope ;  but,  in  755,  the  war  being  renewed,  Stephen 
sent  to  implore  Pepin  to  come  again  to  his  assistance,  which 
he  accordingly  did,  and  obUged  Astolphus  to  surrender  to  the 
church  of  Rome  Ravenna  and  a  valuable  tract  of  territory 
on  the  Adriatic,  which  he  had  taken  firom  the  emperor  of 
Constantinople,  and  which  was  almost  the  last  lelic  the 
emperors  had  retained  of  their  western  teiritoiy. 

In  759,  Pepin  annexed  to  his  own  dominions  Narbonne 
and  a  great  part  of  Languedoc,  then  called  Septimania, 
which  had  been  conquered  fix>m  the  Visigoths  by  the  Sara- 
cens. He  also  acquired  the  duchy  of  Aquitania,  after  having 
vanquished  and  put  to  death  Guiafer,  its  duke. 

**  Noiiheaflt  of  Partb,  tnd  to  the  eastward  of  Soiuom. 
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Pepin  died  in  768,  learing  two  fions,  Charles  and  Carlo- 
man,  who,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Franks,  succeeded 
their  father  as  joint  kings.  The  brothers  agreed  so  ill  to- 
gether, that  a  civil  war  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  out 
between  them ;  but  the  death  of  Carloman  put  an  end  to  the 
competition,  and  Charles,  setting  aside  his  brother's  children, 
assumed  the  whole  monarchy.  The  name  of  Charlemagne, 
or  Charles  the  Great,  was  not  given  to  him  till  after  hi» 
death ;  but  we  are  so  much  accustomed  to  know  him  only 
by  that  name,  that  it  will  be  the  plainest  way  fi)r  us  to  adopt 
it  immediately.  The  reign  of  Charlemagne  is  a  very  im- 
portant epoch.  It  forms  the  link  between  ancient  and  modem 
history,  and  marks  the  period  when  learning  and  the  arts 
were  first  encouraged  in  France.  The  French  are,  indeed, 
universally  proud  of  this  monarch ;  and,  if  we  may  believe 
their  chroniclers,  with  much  reason,  for  they  assure  us  that 
he  was  courteous,  humane,  liberal,  laborious,  vigilant,  and 
sober,  a  hater  of  vanity,  and  a  despiser  of  flattery.  All  this 
may  be  true ;  and  yet,  to  judge  by  his  actions,  I  should  be 
inclined  to  think  that  his  vices  very  much  overbalanced  his 
virtues.  But  his  reigning  vice  was  ambition,  and  has  been 
overlooked  in  the  brilliancy  of  his  conquests. 

Charlemagne's  person  has  been  described  to  us  by  his 
secretary  Eginhaid,  who  wrote  his  life,  and  who  tells  us  that 
he  was  considerably  above  six  feet  in  height,  and  well  pro- 
portioned in  all  respects,  excepting  that  lus  neck  was  some- 
what too  short  and  thick,  which  in  those  days,  when  the 
throat  was  uncovered,  was  a  very  conspicuous  defect.  His  air 
was  dignifled,  but  at  the  same  time  his  manners  were  social. 

His  reign,  like  that  of  his  father  Pepin,  was  a  perpetual 
war.  His  first  enterprise  was  against  the  Saxons  in  772, 
and  waa  undertaken  chiefly  on  the  plea  of  obliging  them  to 
abandon  paganism  and  embrace  Christianity.  This  war  con- 
tinued with  various  success  for  thirty-three  years,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  they  were  completely  subdued. 

In  773,  Charlemagne  marched  into  Italy,  where  he  had 
been  invited  by  pope  Adrian  I.  to  protect  hun  against  Didier, 
king  of  Lombardy,  who  had  succeeded  Astolphus.  Charle- 
magne readily  entered  into  this  quarrel,  for  he  had  already 
made  Didier  his  enemy  by  having  married  and  soon  afterward 
divorced  Desiree,  the  daughter  of  that  king.  This  enterprise 
of  Charlemagne  was  completely  successful.  He  besieged  and 
conquered  Pavia,  the  capital  of  Lombardy,  and  made  Didier 
prisoner.     He  had  before  taken  Verona,  where  he  found  the 
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"widow  and  sons  of  his  brother  Carloman,  whom  Didier  had 
taken  under  his  protection.  Didier  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  hfe  in  captivity ;  hut  history  is  silent  as  to  what  be- 
came of  the  children  of  Carloman. 

The  conquest  of  Pavia  was  foUowed  by  that  of  the  rest  of 
Lombardy,  and  Charlemagne  was  crowned  at  Milan,  with 
the  iron  crown  of  the  Lombards,  by  the  hands  of  the  pope. 
He  then  spread  his  victorious  arms  over  Italy,  the  whole  of 
which  submitted  to  his  power,  with  the  exception  of  that  part 
which  now  fonns  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  which  was 
then  governed  by  independent  princes  of  the  Lombard  race, 
who  had  the  title  of  dukes  of  Beneventtun.  Charlemagne 
had  a  great  desire  to  annex  this  province  to  his  new  kingdom 
of  Italy,  but  the  dukes  of  Beneventum  fi>ught  hard  for  their 
independence,  and  Charlemagne,  after  a  long  struggle,  was 
obliged  to  give  up  the  attempt. 

While  he  was  in  Italy  he  confirmed  to  the  pope  all  the 
rich  gifts  his  father  Pepin  had  made  to  the  holy  see,  and 
added  considerably  to  them. 

In  778,  Charlemagne  turned  his  arms  toward  Spain,  where 
he  had  been  invited  by  some  disaffected  chiefi  of  the  Saracen 
conquerors  of  that  coimtry,  and  he  made  himself  master  of  a 
considerable  tract  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  river  Ebro, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  the  Marches  of  Spain. 

As  he  was  crossing  the  Pyrenees  on  his  return  into  France 
from  this  expedition,  he  was  met  at  the  pass  of  Roncevailea 
by  a  party  of  Gascons,  who  attacked  the  rear-guard  of  his 
army  to  such  advantage,  that  they  carried  off  his  baggage, 
and  slew  several  of  his  bravest  warriors ;  and,  among  others, 
Rolando,  his  sister's  son,  a  hero  who  has  become  famous  more 
through  the  verses  of  the  poets  than  from  any  real  merits  of 
his  own. 

During  all  this  time  the  war  with  the  Saxons  went  on. 
Tassilon,  duke  of  Bavaria,  who  was  nephew  to  Charlemagne, 
supported  and  encouraged  the  Saxons,  and  Charlemagne  in 
return  entered  Bavaria.  Tassilon,  in  his  distress,  applied  for 
assistance  to  the  Huns,  a  people  who  inhabited  what  was 
then  called  Pannonia.  They  were  a  nation  of  robbers ;  and 
it  was  their  custom  to  sally  forth  in  bands  and  pillage  all  the 
neighboring  states,  and  then  to  return  and  deposit  their 
plunder  in  large  inclosed  places,  which  they  called  Rings  or 
Hinges.  The  Bavarians,  irritated  at  the  rashness  of  their 
duke,  joined  with  Charlemagne,  and  condemned  Tassilon  to 
death ;  but  the  French  monarch  commuted  his  punishment 
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into  th&t  of  perpetual  imprisonment  in  a  monastery,  and  an- 
nexed the  duchy  of  Bararia  to  his  o'wn  dominions.  He  next 
attacked  the  mms,  and  after  a  relentless  war,  which  lasted 
eight  years,  he  pushed  his  conquests  to  the  bonks  of  the 
ID^ube,  and  got  possession  of  the  Hinges,  in  which  he  found 
treasures  and  bo<^,  which  it  had  taken  abore  two  hundred 
yean  to  ooUect. 

In  783,  Charlemagne's  wile,  Hildegard,  died,  and  he  soon 
afterward  married  Fastrade,  a  woman  of  low  birth,  but  of  a 
proud  and  haughty  temper.  From  this  time  a  great  change 
may  be  traced  m  his  conduct :  he  became  cruel  and  vindic- 
tive,  and  his  own  inclination  to  clemency  was  often  counter* 
acted  by  the  violent  temper  of  the  queen,  whose  conduct 
occasioned  a  disafiection  among  the  nobl^ ;  and  in  791,  a 
plot  was  in  agitation  to  dethrone  Charlemagne  in  favor  of 
one  of  his  natural  sons,  named  Pepin.  The  conspiracy  was 
discoveted,  and  most  of  the  conspxraton  were  punnhed  with 
death. 

In  79d,  pope  Leo  III.,  successor  to  Adrian,  having  excited 
tiw  rBsmtment  of  llie  people  of  Home,  they  made  an  attempt 
to  assassinate  him.  Leo  fled  firom  Rome,  and  put  himself 
onder  the  piotection  of  Charlemagne,  who  was  then  at  his 
camp  at  Paderbom.  There  is  a  long  account  of  this  inter- 
Tiew>  written,  it  is  supposed,  by  Alcuin,  a  learned  Anglo- 
SaxMi,  whom  Charlemagne  had  invited  to  his  court,  that  he 
might  be  instmcted  by  huh  in  astronomy,  rhetoric,  and  other 
branches  of  learning.  Chaurlemagne  received  the  pope  with 
grai.t  respect,  and  llieo  returned,  after  a  time,  to  Rome,  so 
Inghly  gratified  by  Charlemagne's  conduct,  that  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  bestowed  on  him  the  title  of  emperor,  and 
ercrwned  him  ^nth  great  pomp  and  ceremony.  Leo  by  this 
act  threw  eff  the  dependence  which  the  popes  had  hitherto 
been  eonsidered  to  retain  on  the  emperors  <k  the  East  or  of 
Constantinople ;  and  :&om  this  period  there  were  two  empires, 
the  eastern  and  western,  Charlemagne  being  the  first  emperor 
of  the  West 

The  throne  of  Osnstantinoide  wvm  at  that  time  usurped  by 
Irene,  the  widow  of  the  Emperor  Leo.  Charlemagne  being, 
by  the  death  of  his  wife,  Fastrade,  again  a  widower,  entered 
into  a  treaty  of  marriage  with  Irene,  for  the  purpose,  as  he 
avowed,  of  uniting  the  two  empires  of  the  East  and  the  West ; 
but  '«4iile  the  treaty  was  pending,  the  empress  was  driven 
from  the  throne  by  Nicephorus,  who  was  proclaimed  emperor, 
Mid  thai  an  end  was  put  to  the  whole  project. 
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In  804,  the  Saxons,  after  their  long  struggle,  were  totally 
subdued.  Many  thousands  of  them  were  massacred  in  cold 
blood,  and  others  were  taken  from  their  native  villages  and 
carried  into  Gaul,  and  dispersed  in  difierent  parts  of  the 
country. 

When  Charlemagne  appeared  to  have  vanquished  all  his 
old  enemies,  new  ones  qirung  up  and  attacked  him  almost  on 
his  own  coast.  These  enemies  were  the  Normans,  a  people 
who  dwelt  on  the  northern  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  who, 
under  the  conduct  of  a  brave  leader  named  Godfrey,  made  a 
descent  on  Frizeland  in  the  year  808.  Charlemagne  march- 
ed to  attack  them  ;  but  finding  this  new  enemy  much  more 
powerful  than  he  had  expected,  he  was  glad  to  make  peace 
and  return  home. 

This  great  monarch  had  three  sons,  Charles,  Pepin,  and 
Louis,  whom,  following  the  example  of  mahy  of  his  predeces- 
sors, he  associated  with  himself  in  his  empire,  appointing 
Pepin  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  Louis  to  Aquitania,  Gas- 
cony,  and  the  Spanish  Marches  ;  not  making  tfa«m,  however, 
independent  kings  of  those  countries,  but  merely  governors 
under  him  during  his  life,  with  the  prospect  of  succeeding  to 
them,  as  their  own,  at  his  death.  Charles,  the  eldest  son, 
had  no  portion  given  to  him,  it  being  his  father's  intention 
that  he  should  succeed  to  all  the  rest  of  his  dominions ;  but 
this  division  of  the  empire  was  prevented  by  the  death  of 
Pepin  in  811,  and  of  his  brother  Charles  in  the  following 
year. 

The  loss  of  his  two  eldest  sons  afflicted  Charlemagne  to  so 
great  a  degree,  that  in  a  short  space  of  time  it  reduced  him 
from  the  enjoyment  of  unusual  health  and  strength  to  saSkr 
the  extreme  infirmities  of  age.  He  so  entirely  lost  all  bodily 
strength  that  he  could  not  walk  without  assistance.  In  this 
melancholy  state  he  shrunk  from  the  cares  of  government, 
and  wholly  occupied  himself  in  works  of  devotion ;  and, 
during  the  last  year  of  his  life,  he  spent  his  time  in  the  study 
of  the  Scriptures,  in  prayers,  and  in  acts  of  charity.  At  last 
he  fell  into  such  extreme  weakness,  that  he  lay  for  several 
days  unable  to  swallow  any  thing  excepting  a  few  mouthfuls 
of  water.  As  the  moment  of  his  dissolution  approached,  he 
gathered  sufficient  strength  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross 
with  his  hand.  He  then  composed  himself  in  his  bed,  and, 
shutting  his  eyes,  said,  "  Into  tiiy  hands  I  commend  my  spir- 
it."    As  soon  as  he  had  uttered  these  words,  he  expired. 

Charlemagne  died  January  28th,  814,  in  the  seventy- 
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ond  year  of  his  age,  and  the  forty-fourth  of  his  reign  ;  he  was 
bunod  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  a  church  which  he  had  built 
there  after  his  Italian  conquests,  on  the  model  of  some  of 
those  which  he  had  fi)imd  in  Lombardy.  Eginhard,  who  has 
described  the  manner  of  his  intennent,  tells  us  that  he  was 
buried  in  his  imperial  robes,  with  his  sword  by  his  side,  and 
his  crown  on  his  head,  and  that  he  had  a  golden  shield  and 
■oepter  at  his  feet ;  and  that,  besides  all  these  things,  his  Bible 
and  his  pilgrim's  purse,  which  he  always  carried  with  him  on 
his  journeys  to  Rome,  were  buried  with  him.  But  in  the 
year  1001  the  tomb  was  deprived  of  all  its  ornaments  by  the 
emperor  Otho  III.,  who  disinterred  the  body,  and  carried 
away  every  valuable  relic  which  he  could  find.  The  simple 
inscription  "  Carole  Magno"  *  on  the  pavement  is  all  that  now 
marks  the  spot  where  his  remains  are  deposited.  A  gold  cross 
and  a  hunting-horn,  which  are  supposed  to  have  belonged  to 
him,  are  preserved  at  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Charlemagne  had  four  sons^  only  one  of  .whom  survived 
him,  and  five  daughters. 

At  Charlemagne's  death,  his  empire  extended  to  the  £bro 
on  the  south ;  to  the  JByder  and  Vistula,  on  the  east  and 
north ;  and  to  the  sea  on  the  west ;  it  included  all  Italy,  with 
the  exception  of  the  duchy  of  Beneventum,  the  whole  of  Ger- 
many, with  what  are  now  called  Hungary,  Bohemia,  Poland, 
and  Prussia ;  half  of  Spain,  and  all  France,  unless  we  ex- 
cept the  narrow  strip  of  land  occupied  by  the  Bretons,  who, 
however,  paid  him  tribute,  and  acknowledged  him  as  their 
sovereign  lord. 

Before  the  time  of  Charlemagne  no  fixed  era  was  establish- 
ed fiom  which  the  date  of  events  was  generally  reckoned : 
almost  every  country  had  an  epoch  of  its  own.  In  the  time 
of  Charlemagne  the  years  first  began  to  be  numbered  from 
the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  which  is  now  called  the  vulgar  era, 
and  is  universally  adopted  throughout  the  Christian  world. 
An  alteration  was  also  made  in  die  calendar  about  this  pe- 
riod. The  ancient  Franks  had  been  accustomed  to  begin 
their  year  early  in  March,  at  the  time  of  their  great  annual 
meeting.  During  the  reigns  of  the  Carlovingian  family  the 
commencement  of  the  year  was  changed  from  March  to 
Christmas.  It  was  not  till  the  sixteenth  century  that  it  was 
finally  fixed  at  the  first  of  January ;  and  in  England  this  al- 
teration did  not  take  place  till  nearly  two  centuries  after  it 
had  been  adopted  in  France.    These  various  alterations  and 

*  To  Chtilei  tbs  Gr^ct. 
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irregularities  add,  as  you  may  mppoce,  Teiy  greatly  to  the 
difficulty  of  settling  precisely  the  exact  date  of  erents 

The  Franks,  as  well  as  the  Gauls,  computed  time  by 
nights,  and  not  by  days  :  indeed,  our  own  terms,  fortnight 
and  se*nmght,  seem  to  imply  a  sinular  custom  among  our- 
Belyes — a  custom  which  is  supposed  to  have  arisen  fix>m  the 
pagan  worship  of  the  moon. 

CONVERSATION  ON  CHAPTER  III. 

Bichard,  And  this,  mamma,  was  the  great  Chariemagne 
of  whom  the  French  are  so  proud  ?  I  am  sure  he  was  not 
to  be  compared  with  Alfred. 

Mn.  markham.  I  quite  agree  with  you,  my  dear  boy : 
we  value  Alfred  because  he  was  a  wise  long  and  a  virtuous 
man,  while  the  French  boast  of  Charlemagne  because  he  was 
a  great  conqueror. 

Mary.  I  am  very  glad,  however,  that  he  made  up  fi>r  all 
his  cruelty  and  conquests  by  being  quite  good  at  last. 

Mrs,  M.  Alas !  I  fear  that  a  few  months  devoted  to  prayer 
and  penitence  made  but  bad  amends  for  so  many  years  of  un* 
restrained  violence  and  ambition.  Charlemagne*s  end,  how- 
ever, is  a  strong  instance  of  how  little  all  the  gratificationB 
of  the  world  can  avail  at  the  approach  of  death  ;  at  that  aw- 
ful moment  all  human  pomps  and  vanities  appear  vile  and 
contemptible,  and  the  only  substantial  good  is  the  remem'- 
brance  of  a  virtuous  and  innocent  life,  and  the  hope  of  a 
happy  and  holy  death. 

Richard,  But  notwithstanding  Charlemagne's  cruelty  and 
ambition,  there  was  still  some  good  about  him. 

Mrs.  M.  He  was  certainly  a  very  extraordinary  man^ 
especially  if  we  consider  the  age  he  lived  in  :  for  at  the  same 
time  that  he  was  a  great  warrior,  he  was  also  a  patron  of 
learning,  and  an  encourager  of  the  peaceful  arts,  and  did 
more  than  any  other  monarch  of  his  time  toward  the  civiliza- 
tion  of  his  subjects.  One  of  the  chief  things  I  find  to  admire 
in  Charlemagne  is,  his  careftil  economy  of  time  :  he  was  not 
only  very  industrious  himself,  but  he  obliged  all  those  who 
were  about  him  to  be  industrious  also ;  he  began  the  day  with 
apportioning  to  his  servants  and  ministers  the  appointed 
business  they  were  to  attend  to ;  and  when  this  was  done, 
he  would,  while  he  was  dressing,  give  audience,  and  hear  and 
decide  causes. 

Mary,    He  could  not  att^d  much  to  his  dressing,  I  think 
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Mrs.  M.  His  dresB  appears  at  no  tune  to  have  engaged 
much  of  his  attention.  His  clothes  were  oomnionly  of  the 
plainest  fkshion ;  and,  excepting  on  great  occasions,  when  he 
appeared  in  his  robed  of  state,  his  dress  difiered  very  little  from 
that  worn  by  the  generality  of  the  Franks.  At  one  time  he 
wore,  as  Eginhard  tells  ns,  a  long  flowing  doak ;  but  finding 
this  inconvenient,  he  adopted  the  short  one,  such  as  was  worn 
by  the  common  people.  His  under  dress  was  of  linen,  proba^ 
bly  a  sort  of  shirt,  over  which  he  wore  a  tunic  bordered  vnth 
a  silk  ornament.  His  legs  were  covered  with  a  sort  of  legging 
or  stocking,  which  fitted  close  by  means  of  cross  gartering. 
In  winter  time  he  wore,  in  addition  to  his  dress,  a  vest  made 
of  otter  skin  with  the  fiir  on.  He  v^as  very  abstemious  in  his 
diet,  and  seldom  had  more  than  three  or  four  dishes  placed 
before  hiin  at  dinner :  he  Mked  roasted  kneat  in  preference  to 
any  other,  and  it  was  the  customary  ceremony  ibr  one  of  hit 
hunters  to  bring  it  up  on  the  spit.  I  think,  my  dears,  you 
must  acknowledge  that  I  am  indulging  you  with  very  minute 
particulars. 

Ridiard.  So  much  the  better,  mamma :  I  should  like  to 
know  all  I  can  of  what  Eginhard  says  about  him. 

Mrs,  M.  Well,  then ;  he  says  that,  while  the  emperor 
dined,  he  had  always  Some  person  to  read  aloud  to  him: 
among  his  &vnrite  books  were  the  Works  of  St.  Augustin ;  he 
was  iJao  very  fend  of  history,  more  especially  the  history  of 
Jerusalem,  which  he  oflen  had  read  to  him.  Charlemagne 
liked  to  have  learned  men  about  him.  I  have  already  said 
that  he  invited  our  learned  countryman  Alcuin  to  his  court. 
He  founded  the  University  of  Paris,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  university  which  vras  founded  in  Europe.  Char- 
lemagne himself  made  some  progress  in  many  branches  of 
learning,  but  the  art  of  vnriting  he  never  could  acqniro,  not- 
withstanding he  took  infinite  paimi.  He  always  carried  writ- 
ing implements  about  with  him,  that  he  might  practice  at 
every  leisure  moment ;  but,  as  he  began  late  in  liie,  he  never 
could  learn  to  form  the  letters. 

Mary.  How  odd  it  wbb  that  he  had  never  been  taught  to 
write  when  he  was  a  boy ! 

Mrs.  M.  The  art  of  vnriting  'Was  then  almost  entirely  con- 
fined to  those  whose  express  business  it  was  to  be  JMsribes  or 
secretaries.  The  higher  orders  of  petfple  wero  never  taught 
to  write,  and,  indeed,  scarcely  to  read.  We  aro  told  that 
Charlemagne  was  very  attentive  to  the  education  of  his  chil- 
dren, and  had  them  instructed  in  all  neceesary  acoompliah- 
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menl^  but  when  these  accompliflhments  come  to  be  enumer- 
ated, we  find  that  those  of  the  sons  consisted  of  little  else  than 
hunting  and  fighting,  and  thoee  of  the  daughters  in  sewing 
and  spinning.  Charlemagne,  as  you  have  seen,  was  a  very 
afiectionate  father :  for  his  life  was  shortened  by  gnef  for  the 
death  of  his  sons;  and  he  never  permitted  his  daughters  to 
marry  while  he  lived,  for  he  ooula  not  bring  himself  to  part 
with  them. 

Richard,  When  you  came  to  that  part  about  the  battle 
of  Roncevalles,  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  the  song  my  aunt 
Lucy  sometimes  sings,  which  begins, 

Bad  and  fearful  waa  tbe  itory  of  the  RonceraUei  fight, 
On  that  fatal  field  of  glory  periahed  many  a  gallant  knight 

George.  And  I,  too,  was  ready  to  exclaim,  from  '*  Mar- 
mion," 

O !  for  a  blaat  of  that  dread  ham 
On  Pontarabian  echoea  borne. 
That  to  King  Charles  did  come ; 
When  Roland  brave,  and  Olivier, 
And  evexy  Paladin  and  peer, 
On  JElonoevallea  died. 

Mrs,  M.  The  story  of  the  Koncevalles  fight  has  been 
greatly  embellished  by  the  poets,  particularly  by  the  great 
Italian  poet  Ariosto :  in  reahty  it  was  little  more  than  a 
skirmish  between  the  rear-guard  of  Charlemagne's  army  and 
a  body  of  undisciplined  mountaineers. 

Mary,  What  made  the  poets  take  such  a  fancy  to  the 
story? 

Mrs,  M,  It  was  first  made  popular  by  an  old  book,  which 
calls  itself  the  Chronicle  of  Archbishop  Turpin :  this  book 
was  written  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  is  altogether  ficti- 
tious, as  there  never  was  an  archbishop  of  that  name.  It  is 
an  historical  romance,  of  which  Charlemagne  ia  the  hero,  to 
whom  the  author  ascribes  a  great  many  actions  that  were 
performed  by  his  grandfather,  Charles  Martel,  and  the  whole 
is  so  mixed  up  with  necromantic  inventions  of  magical  horns, 
winged  horses,  and  enchanters,  that  it  does  not  even  pretend 
to  be  a  true  history. 

Mary,  Fray,  mamma,  was  Charles  Martel  a  real  name 
or  a  nickname  ? 

Mrs.  M,  Charles  was  a  real  name,  but  Martel  was  what 
you  would  call  a  nickname.  It  signified  a  hammer,  and  was 
given  to  Charles  after  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  from  the  force 
with  which  he  there  hammered  down  the  Saracens.     Martel 
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was  the  name  of  a  weapon  which  the  ancient  Franks  uied  in 
battle,  and  which  resembled  a  marteau,  or  hanuner. 

George.  It  was  better  to  be  called  a  hammer,  hke  Charles, 
than  to  be  called  Pepin  the  little;  for  that,  I  suppose,  was 
the  meaning  of  bref. 

Mrs,  M,  Pepin  did  not  seem  to  like  his  name  any  better 
than  you  do ;  and  having  one  day  heard  some  of  his  courtiers 
use  it  in  derision,  he  determined  to  show  them  that,  although 
he  was  httle,  he  was  brave  and  strong ;  he  accordingly  caused 
a  hon  and  a  bull  to  be  turned  into  an  arena,  and  asked  which 
of  his  courtiers  would  enter  the  arena  and  attack  these  ani- 
mals.  They  all  declined  risking  their  lives  in  such  a  danger- 
ous combat.  On  this,  Pepin  entered  the  arena,  ^nd  slew  them 
both ;  he  then  returned  to  his  courtiers,  who  never  afterward 
ridiculed  him  because  he  was  not  so  tall  as  themsdves. 

mduird.  Pray,  mamma,  were  there  any  parliaments 
held  in  France  so  long  ago  as  Charlemagne?  And  who 
made  and  regulated  the  laws  at  the  time  you  are  now  come 
to? 

Mrs.  M,  The  laws  were  at  that  time  regulated  pretty 
much  by  the  king's  will.  The  ancient  Franks  had  an  annual 
meeting,  at  which  all  the  wars  for  the  coming  year  were  regu- 
lated, and  the  tribute  due  to  the  king  was  usually  brought  to 
him.  These  meetings  were  originally  held  in  March,  which 
ixras  the  beginning,  as  I  told  you,  of  the  old  French  year,  and 
were  called  the  Fields  of  March  ;*  afterward  the  time  of  meet« 
ing  was  in  the  month  of  May,  and  these  meetings  were  then 
called  the  fields  of  May.f  Besides  these  annual  assemblies, 
there  were,  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  frequent  meetings 
held  by  the  bishops  and  noUes,  for  discussing  the  business  of 
the  state :  there  were,  also,  lesser  provincial  parliaments  for 
the  regulation  of  the  afiairs  of  each  province. 

Mary.  Did  they  begin  to  build  handsome  churches  in 
those  days  ? 

Mrs.  M.  The  churches  were,  in  general,  very  humble  edi- 
fices, excepting  in  those  places  where  the  old  heathen  temples 
were  appropriated  to  that  purpose :  even  these  had  not  much 
interior  decoration.  Bells  were  first  used  in  the  time  of  Char- 
lemagne, who  also,  as  I  have  already  told  you,  built  the 
church  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  which  he  was  buried.  The 
Lombard  churches,  tiom  which  he  copied,  were  built  in  imi- 
tation of  the  cathedral  of  Santa  Sofia  in  Constantinople. 

*  Let  Cbampi  de  Man. 
t  Lm  Chunpi  de  Mai. 
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Richard,  Pray,  mrnnms,  what  was  ihe  beginning  of  the 
popes  in  Rome? 

Mrs.  M,  To  answer  your  question  in  full  would  lead  me 
into  a  long  historical  discussion :  I  will,  however,  try  to  ex- 
plain, as  briefly  as  I  can,  the  origin  of  the  papal  authority. 
The  word  pope  is  derived  from  the  Greek  woid  papet  or  fa- 
ther ;  and  is  given  to  the  bishops  of  Rome  to  enress  their 
pre-eminence  over  all  other  bishops.  A  bishop,  i  need  not 
tell  you,  is  a  head  of  the  deigy.  Saint  Peter  is  said  by  the 
Roman  clergy  to  have  been  the  fint  bishop  of  Rome ;  and  in 
allusion  to  our  Savour's  words,  that  Saint  Peter  shall  cany 
the  keys  of  heaven,  the  succeeding  bishops  <^  Rome  have  af- 
fected to  consider  themselves  as  his  successors,  and  pretend 
that  they  also  carry  the  keys  of  heaven.  This  persuasion, 
which  has  led  to  shocking  abuses,  gave  wonderfol  influence 
to  the  bidiop.  of  Rome  ^  >giioi.;t  and  raperstitioiiB  time., 
and  caused  them  to  be  reguded  as  Grod's  vicegerents  upon 
earth.  Thus,  from  a  small  beginning,  the  popes  acquired 
great  power  in  every  state  in  Chrutendom,  and  ofren  governed 
despotically  the  most  powerful  monarchs. 

George,  Thanks  to  our  king  Harry  the  Eighth,  the  pope 
does  not  govern  us :  but  can  you  tell  us  nothing  more  about 
Charlemagne  ? 

Mrs,  M,  I  think  I  have  told  you  a  great  deal ;  and  I  really 
do  not  recollect  any  thing  more,  unless,  indeed,  I  tell  you  that 
he  received  a  present  of  a  curious  machine  for  measuring  time 
by  water,  as  a  mark  of  respect  from  the  Caliph  Haronn  al 
Raschid. 

Richard,  Haronn  al  Raschid !  I  did  not  know  that  he  was 
a  real  man  ;  I  thought  he  was  only  one  of  the  people  of  the 
Arabian  Nights  Entertainments. 

Mrs^  M,  He  was  a  real  man,  nevertheless,  and  a  very 
great  man  too :  he  reigned  over  the  Arabians  from  the  year 
786  to  807,  and  was  a  most  accomplished  prince,  and  a  great 
encourager  of  learning.  It  is  singular  that  while  Europe  was 
plxmged  in  ignorance  and  barbarism,  the  Arabians  were  a 
pohshed  and  intelligent  people,  and  attained  to  extraordinary 
pre-eminence  in  the  sciences  and  in  all  the  liberal  arts ;  and 
it  was  through  them,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  show  you  in 
its  proper  place,  that  learning  found  its  way  into  Europe,  and 
(to  make  use  of  a  common  comparison)  rekindled  the  lamp  of 
knowledge  which  had  been  long  extinguished.  It  is  still  more 
singular,  that  while  the  Europeans  have,  since  that  time,  gone 
on  advancing  in  a  progressive  state  of  improvement,  the  Am- 
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bians,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  people  of  the  East,  are  exactly 
in  the  same  state  they  were  in  in  the  time  of  the  Caliph  Ha- 
roun  ai  Raschid. 

Genrge,  I  should  like  to  know  what  these  machines  were 
like  for  measuring  time  :  I  wonder  if  the  wheels  were  turned 
by  water  ? 

Mn,  M.  These  clocks,  I  should  imagine  from  the  descrip- 
tions I  have  read  of  them,  were  something  on  the  plan  of  an 
hour-glass :  the  water  was  contained  in  a  basin  which  had 
very  small  holes  at  the  bottom,  through  which  the  water 
dropped  into  another  basin,  the  sides  of  wliich  were  marked 
with  lines  to  show  the  hours.  The  water-clock  which 
Haroun  al  Raschid  sent  to  Charlemagne  was,  however,  on 
a  much  more  complicated  plan :  it  is  described  as  having 
twelve  doors  within  it,  and  at  each  door  was  placed  a  small 
armed  figure,  which  opened  and  shut  the  door  according  as 
the  hours  revolved,  and  also,  by  means  of  some  mechanical 
contrivance,  struck  the  time  upon  a  metal  bell. 

Richard,  I  suppose  it  was  like  the  figures  which  struck 
the  hours  at  3t.  Dunstan's  church  in  London  ? 

Mrs.  M.  I  can  not  explain  to  you  how  it  was  done ;  but 
probably  it  was  not  by  means  of  what  we  now  call  clock- 
work. The  first  great  clock  which  was  seen  at  Paris  was 
erected  in  the  year  1372. 

Mary.  I  must  just  say  one  thing  more :  you  mentioned 
something  about  an  iron  crown  df  Lombardy ;  now,  I  thought 
kings  never  wore  any  thing  but  golden  crowns. 

ATty.  M.  I  can  assure  you  the  Lombards  valued  their 
crown  as  much  as  if  it  had  been  made  of  the  most  precious 
metals ;  their  kings  were  always  crowned  with  it. 

Mary.  I  think  it  must  have  been  a  very  heavy,  ugly 
thing. 

Mrs.  M.  I  must  acknowledge  that  it  was  not  very  orna- 
mental, being  merely  a  circle  of  iron :  however,  it  may  com-* 
fort  you,  Mary,  to  know  that  the  iron  was  gilded.  It  was 
also  said  to  be  made  of  the  nails  by  which  our  blessed 
Saviour  was  fastened  to  the  cross.  It  is  still  preserved  at 
Monza,  near  Milan,  and  has  of^en,  and  I  believe  commonly, 
been  used  in  the  coronation  of  subsequent  emperors.  You 
will  be  told  hereafter  that  Napoleon  was  crowned  with  it. 
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Luiiia  or  na  TiriLra  Cihiokt. 

Chablehaone  had  been  so  much  occupied  by  his  foreign 
conqueats  Uiat  be  had  beetowed  very  little  attention  on  hia 
Freoch  subjects,  vhom  he  seldom  visited.  Indeed  it  is  said 
that  he  had  a  dielike  not  only  to  them,  bat  ahm  to  their 
country,  and  to  theii  language,  which  he  would  Dot  permit 
to  be  spoken  in  his  court.  The  people  of  France  therefore 
hailed  with  joy  the  accession  of  Louis,  the  sole  surviving  son 
of  Charlemagne,  to  his  father's  dominions.  Xiouis  had  lived 
from  his  childhood  in  Aquitain,*  of  which  province  he  was 
king,  and  had  made  himself  so  greatly  beloved  by  his  gentle- 
ness and  Bweet  temper,  that  his  subjects  gave  him  the  Bur- 
name  of  le  Debonnaire,  or  the  Good-nattured. 

He  was  thirty-six  years  old  when  his  father  died.  In  hi* 
way  from  Toulouse  to  Aiz-la-ChapelIe,t  where  he  went  to 
take  possession  of  his  father's  capital,  be  was  every  where 
received  with  acclamations  of  joy  by  the  inhabitsjits  of  the 
provinces  through  which  he  passed,  who  hoped  that  all  the 
grievajices  and  oppressions  which  they  had  suffered  during 
the  amhitious  reign  of  Charlemagne  would  be  redressed  under 

*  In  [ho  loalhweiteTD  part  of  Frsnce,  wfasiv  Qucngiie  U  msrkad  npon 
t  Near  the  Bliine,  twHlieut  of  Frinca. 
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the  milder  sway  of  his  son.  But,  alas !  mere  good  temper 
and  good  intentions,  vithout  the  assistance  of  sense  and  judg- 
ment, will  not  suffice  to  lead  men  to  great  and  good  actions ; 
and  in  sense  and  judgment  le  Debonnaire  was,  unhappily  for 
himself  and  hia  subjects,  miserably  deficient. 

In  816  he  received  the  imperial  crown  from  the  hands 
of  pope  Stephen  IV.,  and  the  following  year  he  associated 
with  himself  in  the  empire  his  eldest  son  Lothaire.  His  two 
younger  sons,  Pepin  and  Louis,  he  made  kings  of  Aquitain 
and  Bavaria. 

Hermengard,  hia  first  wife,  being  dead,  he  married,  in  819, 
Judith,  daughter  of  the  count  of  Bavaria.  By  her  he  had  a 
■on  named  Charles,  who  was  bom  in  823  ;  and  to  bestow  a 
poiiion  on  this  child  he  attempted  to  deprive  his  elder  sons 
of  a  part  of  the  inheritance  which  he  had  previously  assigned 
to  them.  This  excited  the  resentment  of  these  princes :  they 
loee  in  rebellion  against  their  father,  and  the  rest  of  the  reign 
of  Xiouis  was  nothing  but  a  succession  of  contests  with  his 
turbulent  sons.  He  died  in  840,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of 
his  age,  and  in  the  twenty-seventh  of  his  reign.  In  his  dying 
moments  his  favorite  son  Charles  occupied  his  chief  thoughts. 
He  had  first  made  him  king  of  Germany.  Afterward,  Louis 
had  Grermany,  and  Neustria  and  Burgundy  were  given  to 
Charles.  .  Pepin  had  already  died  in  838. 

The  Normans  still  continued  to  make  piratical  attacks  on 
the  coasts  of  France  and  Flanders. 

The  Spanish  maxches  were  at  this  period  separated  forever 
firom  the  crown  of  France,  by  Inigo,  count  of  Bigorre,  who 
took  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  the  government,  occa- 
sioned by  the  disturbances  between  Louis  and  his  sons,  to 
seize  on  that  portion  of  Spain  which  afterward  formed  the 
kingdoms  of  Arragon  and  of  Navarre,  and  made  himself  an 
independent  monareh. 

The  glory  of  the  Carlovingian  race  had  expired  with 
Charlemagne.  The  succeeding  branches  of  his  family,  by 
their  £blly  and  vices,  destroyed  the  vast  fabric  of  power  which 
their  great  ancestor  had  raised,  and  sank  gradually  into  the 
utmost  contempt.  The  history  of  their  "  decline  and  fall"  is 
a  very  unpleasing  part  of  the  French  history ;  I  will  there- 
fore pass  it  over  as  briefly  as  I  can. 

No  sooner  was  le  Debonnaire  dead,  than  Lothaire  began  to 
dispute  with  Charles  the  possessions  which  their  &ther  had  in 
his  life-time  bestowed  on  him.  Louis,  now  the  second  brother, 
took  the  part  of  Charles.    They  encountered  Lothaire  on  June 
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25,  641,  at  Fontenay,  near  Auxerre,*  whore  -was  fought  one 
of  the  most  bloody  battles  that  ever  desolated  France.  Histo* 
xians  differ  as  to  the  precise  number  of  the  slain,  but  they  all 
agree  that  the  loss  sustained  on  that  fatal  day  reduced  the 
country  to  a  state  of  weakness  which  rendered  it  impossible 
to  make  any  adequate  defelise  against  the  Normans,  who  still 
continued  to  harass  the  coasts. 

The  victory  remained  to  Charles,  but  his  army  was  toe 
much  enfeebled  to  allow  him  to  reap  any  advantage  from  it. 
At  last  the  three  brothers  agreed  to  terms  of  accommodation, 
and  divided  the  dominions  of  thoir  father  among  them. 

The  kingdom  of  Italy  was  confirmed  to  Lothaire,  who  had 
already  received  the  imperial  crown  from  the  pope.  He  had 
also  some  portion  of  the  south  of  France,  a  part  of  Burgundy, 
and  that  part  of  Austrasia,  or  eastern  France,  which,  firom 
the  word  Lotharingia,  or  land  of  Lothaire,  is  now  called 
Lorraine. 

Bavaria,  and  all  that  is  properly  Grermany,  fell  to  the  share 
of  Louis,  who  is  commonly  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Louis 
the  German.  Every  thing  not  included  in  the  districts  thus 
allotted  to  Lothaire  and  Louis  was  yielded  to  Charles,  who 
was  crowned  king  of  France  by  the  title  of  Charles  H.,  to 
which  was  added  the  surname  of  the  Bald.f 

Aquitain  was  included  in  Charles's  share,  but  he  did  not 
gain  possession  of  it  till  863  ;  that  provinoe  having  been  re- 
tained by  a  son  of  his  deceased  brother  Pepin,  who  was  at 
last  obliged  to  give  it  up  by  his  own  nobles,  who,  disgusted 
at  his  drunkenness  and  other  vices,  delivered  him  into  his 
uncle's  power. 

I  must  now  tell  you  something  of  the  invasion  of  the  Nor- 
mans. These  people,  who  had  issued  originally  from  the 
coasts  of  Norway  and  of  Demnark,  had  taJcen  advantage 
of  the  perturbed  state  of  France  to  carry  on  their  ravages 
without  intermission.  They  never  sought  to  acquire  terri- 
tory, but  contented  themselves  with  pillaging  and  destroying 
every  thing  near  the  coast,  and  then  returned  to  their  ships 
and  sailed  back  to  their  own  country,  but  only  to  come  again 
some  future  time.     Their  earlier  depredations  only  extended 

*  Soath  and  a  little  to  the  east  of  Paria. 

t  Le  Chaove.    The  earlier  French  monaroha  of  the  name  of  Charlea 
are  counted  differentl^r  by  different  writers.    Charlemagne  often,_perhaps 

Char" 


usually,  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list  as  Charles  I.  Charles  le  Gros  (see 
pp.  45,  46)  is  often  left  out  Charles  le  Bel  is  always  reckoned  as  Charles 
I V.  M.  Koch  thinks  that  Charlemagne  and  Louis  le  Debonnaire  should 
most  properly  be  ranked  as  Prankish  emporors,  and  tliat  the  list  of  tlie 
kingi  of  France  ihonld  begin  with  Charles  le  Ohauve. 
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a  little  way  inland ;  but  after  they  had  learned  the  use  of 
horses,  to  which  it  appears  they  were  at  first  unaccustomed, 
they  were  enabled  to  carry  their  inroads  to  a  considerable 
distance,  and  spread  terror  into  the  very  heart  of  the  country. 
The  churches  and  monasteries  became  more  particularly  the 
common  object  of  their  attacks,  as  being  the  general  reposi- 
toiiee  of  the  riches  of  the  country.  The  monks  concealed 
themselves  as  well  as  they  could :  those  who  could  not  con- 
ceal themselyes  were  murdered,  and  the  survivors  generally 
found,  on  emerging  from  their  hiding-places,  on  the  retreat 
of  the  robbers,  that  their  monasteries  were  a  heap  of  ruins. 
Besides  this  pillaging  of  the  churches  and  monasteries,  the 
Normans  commonly  destroyed  also  all  the  boqks  and  records 
they  found  there. 

In  845  the  Noimans  sailed  up  the  Seine  to  Paris,  which 
they  sacked  and  plundered,  and  even  carried  off  the  timber 
of  which  the  houses  were  built.  Charles  opposed  no  resist- 
ance to  these  marauders,  but  prevailed  with  them  to  retire 
by  a  bribe  of  seven  thousand  pounds  weight  of  silver ;  but 
this,  as  you  will  easily  believe,  only  made  them  the  more 
eager  to  return. 

The  emperor  Lothaire  died  in  866,  He  was  of  a  restless 
and  capricious  temper,  and  neither  enjoyed  peace  nor  could 
sufler  others  to  enjoy  it  while  he  hved.  He  left  three  sons, 
who  all  died  young,  leaving  no  children  ;  and  Charles  with- 
out difficulty  nuide  himself  master  of  Ita}y,  and  was  crowned 
emperor  by  pope  John  VIII. 

In  876  Louis  the  Grerman  died,  having  governed  his  king- 
dom with  great  wisdoioa  and  prudence.  He  left  his  dominions 
among  his  three  sons,  Carlomau,  Louis,  and  Charles.  Charles 
the  Bald  marched  an  army  into  Germany  in  hopes  to  dispos- 
sess his  nephews  ;  but  he  found  them  well  prepared  to  de&nd 
their  territories,  and  in  the  first  attack  he  was  repulsed  and 
put  to  flight. 

Charles  had  four  sons,  Louis,  Charles,  Lothaire,  and  Car- 
loman.  The  two  eldest  proved  rebellious  and  disobedient : 
the  two  youngest  their  &ther  destined  to  be  ecclesiastics,  un- 
der the  idea  Uiat  the  dedication  of  his  sons  to  the  service  of 
God  would  be  an  expiation  of  his  own  sins.  Lothaire,  who 
was  lame,  reconciled  himself  to  his  lot ;  but  Carloman,  being 
of  an  active  disposition,  woidd  not  submit  to  a  monastic  life. 
He  renounced  his  vows,  and,  flying  to  Belgium,  assembled  a 
band  of  lawless  soldiers,  and  devastated  the  surrounding  ooun- 
try.    He  was  at  last  taken  prisoner,  was  convicted  of  having 
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broken  his  vows,  and  condemned  to  have  his  eyes  pat  out :  he 
aflerward  found  means  to  escape  from  prison,  and  ibund  an 
asylum  with  his  uncle,  Louis  the  German,  who  was  then 
alive.  Carloman,  Charles,  and  Lothaire  all  died  young,  and 
the  emperor  had  now  only  one  son  left,  Louis,  who  waa  of 
very  defective  understanding. 

In  877  Charles  the  Bald  was  taken  ill  in  his  return  out 
of  Italy  into  France,  and  died  in  the  passage  of  Mont  Ceni^ 
in  a  miserable  hut  by  the  wayside.  His  Jewish  physician, 
Sedecias,  was  suspected  of  having  poisoned  him. 

An  old  historian  says  of  this  king,  that  he  loved  pomp 
and  grandeur ;  and  that  "  Fortune,  in  conformity  to  his  hu- 
mor, made  him  happy  in  appearance,  and  miserable  in  reali- 
ty." And  this,  I  aoubt  not,  may  be  also  said  of  many  kings 
besides. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Bald  that  the  Gauls  and 
Franks  first  began  to  assimilate  together  as  one  people,  and  to 
use  one  common  language. 

Louis  li.,  sumamed  the  Stammerer,*  reigned  not  quite  two 
years  ;  and  no  event  of  importance  occurred  during  his  reign. 
He  died  in  879,  leaving  two  sons,  Louis  and  Carloman.  A 
posthumous  son  was  bom  some  months  after  his  death,  who 
was  ccHed  Charles. 

Louis  was  crowned  king  of  Neustria,  and  Carloman  had 
Aquitain  ;  the  rest  of  the  dominions  of  the  late  emperor 
were  abandoned  to  the  sons  of  Louis  the  German,  excepting 
Provence  and  a  part  of  Burgimdy,  which  were  seized  on  by 
Bozon,  count  of  I'rovence,  who  had  married  a  daughter  of  the 
emperor  Louis  II.  Bozon  was  crowned  by  pope  John  VHI., 
and  proved  a  wise  and  politic  king.  This  little  kingdom  of 
Provence,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  of  Aries,  flourished  for 
several  centuries,  and,  while  it  lasted,  was  the  focus  of  all  that 
was  refined  and  elegant  in  France. 

The  two  young  kings,  Louis  and  Carloman,  both  died 
premature  and  accidental  deaths ;  the  one  in  682,  the  other 
m884. 

Charles,  their  posthumous  brother,  being  only  five  years 
old  when  Carloman  died,  was  considered  as  too  young  to  suc- 
ceed to  the  crown  :  it  was  therefore  ofiered  to  Charles,  the 
youngest,  and  at  this  time  the  only  surviving  son  of  Louis 
the  German.  Charles,  who,  on  account  of  his  corpulence, 
had  received  the  surname  of  the  Fat,t  had  already  received 
the  imperial  crown  from  the  pope  ;  and  now,  with  the  excep- 
*  Le  Begat.  t  La  Grot. 
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tion  of  the  newly-fonned  kingdoms  of  Arragon  and  of  Prov« 
enoe,  reunited  the  dismembered  empire  of  Charlemagne. 

Among  the  Norman  depredators  who  invaded  France  at 
this  time,  we  find  the  famous  Hastings,  who  also  made  him- 
self weU  known  and  dreaded  in  England. 


CONVERSATION  ON  CHAPTER  IV. 

Richard,  I  did  not  know  that  Hastings  was  a  Norman ; 
I  always  thought  he  had  been  a  Dane. 

Mrs.  Marldkam,  The  Danes  and  Normans  were  the  same 
people  :  the  xuune  of  Norman  was  a  oorniption  of  the  word 
fwrthnuin, 

George,  It  seems  to  me  very  strange  that  the  people 
should  let  those  Normans  or  Northmans  keep  coming  and 
coming,  and  never  try  to  keep  them  away. 

Mrs,  M,  France  at  that  period  was,  from  one  cause  or 
other,  nearly  destitute  of  men  able  to  contend  with  those 
invaders. 

George.  What  was  become  of  all  the  fighting  men  ?  had 
they  beoi  killed  in  battle  ? 

Mrs.  M.  There  were  men  enough,  doubtless,  still  left, 
but  their  character  and  condition  were  changed.  The  spirit 
of  the  lower  sort  was  broken  and  depressed  :  the  middle 
classes  no  longer  exhibited  that  warlike  character  that  had 
distinguished  the  ancient  Franks.  The  nobles,  instead  of 
uniting  against  the  common  enemy,  wasted  their  strength  in 
petty  wars  among  each  other,  and  in  engaging  in  the  quarrels 
and  contentions  of  the  royal  family.  In  addition  to  these 
causes,  we  must  recollect  that  a  great  portion  of  the  landed 
property  of  the  country  was  in  the  hands  of  ecclesiastics,  and 
cultivated  by  slaves,  who  were  not  permitted  the  vfid  of  arms ; 
all  which  will  easily  account  for  the  scarcity  of  brave  men  at 
that  time,  and  for  the  little  opposition  wluch  the  Normans 
met  with. 

Richard,  But  still,  I  think,  if  there  had  been  a  king  who 
had  ei^er  sense  or  spirit,  he  might  have  mustered  soldiers 
enough  to  have  kept  out  these  Norman  thieves. 

Mrs,  M.  Unhappily  for  France,  her  kings  at  that  time 
had  neither  "  sense  nor  spirit.^  The  character  of  the  sovei^ 
eigns  during  this  disastrous  period  was  equally  debased  with 
that  of  the  people.  We  are  told  that  the  peasantry  were  so 
completely  enfeebled  and  without  energy,  that  they  did  not 
even  attempt  to  protect  themselves  from  the  wolves,  which. 
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consequeatly,  increased  to  such  an  alanning  degree,  that 
they  ranged  the  country  in  packs  of  two  or  tlu:ee  hundred  at 
a  time. 

Mary,  Really,  poor  creatures,  what  with  wolves  and  Nor- 
mans, tney  seem  to  have  been  in  a  miserable  condition. 

Mrs.  M,  Nothing  conveys  a  stronger  idea  of  the  terror 
the  people  had  of  the  Nonnans,  than  the  following  clause  in 
the  church  Litany  which  was  used  at  that  time :  "  From  the 
fury  of  the  Normans,  good  Lord,  deliver  us  !<* 

Richard.  Even  toe  may  say  that  we  sufier  from  the 
£iry  of  the  Normans  ;  for  if  they  had  not  destroyed  all  the 
books  and  records  which  they  found  in  the  monasteries,  we 
should  have  known  a  great  deal  more  of  the  history  of  those 
times. 

George.  For  my  part,  I  don*t  think  such  uncivilized  times 
were  worth  knowing  any  thing  about. 

Mrs,  M.  One  chief  good  of  knowing  any  thing  about  them 
is,  that  we  may  see  what  a  degraded,  wretched  being  man  is 
when  he  is  ignorant  and  uncivilized,  and  is  left  to  the  guid- 
ance of  his  passions  ;  and  another  good  is,  to  make  us  sensible 
of  the  blessing  of  living  in  an  age  like  the  present,  instead 
of  an  age  when  fmghC  overcame  right,  and  a  man's  will  was 
almost  his  onlv  law.  The  French,  indeed,  were  at  this  time 
going  rapidly  backward.  They  knew  so  httle  even  of  their 
own  country,  that  when  the  three  sons  of  le  Debonnaire 
agreed  to  divide  their  father's  empire  among  them,  they  could 
not  attempt  to  make  an  equal  division  till  they  had  first  sent 
persons  into  all  the  several  parts  of  it  to  gain  a  knowledge  of 
the  size,  population,  productions,  and  riches  of  each  district. 
Three  hundred  persons,  we  are  told,  were  employed  in  this 
service  ;  and  as  of  these  there  were  but  few  who  could  write 
or  even  read,  you  may  inuigine  the  difficulties  they  had  to 
encounter. 

George.  And  after  all  their  trouble,  I  dare  say  I  could 
tell  much  better  than  they,  only  by  just  once  looking  at  this 
map  of  Europe. 

Mrs.  M.  When  we  think  how  very  difficult  the  first  steps 
in  science  must  have  been  to  persons  who  had  no  previous 
helps,  we  ought  to  be  very  grateful  to  those  whose  laborious 
industry  has  smoothed  to  us  the  paths  of  knowledge.  In  the 
times  we  are  now  treating  of,  learning  in  France,  as  well  as 
in  England,  was  entirely  confined  to  ecclesiastics,  the  only 
persons  who  could  write,  and  almost  the  only  persons  who 
could  read. 
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George,  I  thought  you  told  us  that  there  were  sciihes,  or 
people  whose  trade  it  was  to  write. 

Mrs.  M,  I  did  80 ;  hut  I  helieve  I  omitted,  to  add  that 
these  scrihes  were  always  priests.  Our  knowledge  of  Charles 
the  Bald  is  ahnost  wholly  gathered  from  the  account  trans- 
mitted to  us  hy  his  chief  counselor,  Hincmar,  who  was  arch- 
bishop of  Rheims,  and  who  appears,  even  from  his  own  state- 
ment, to  have  been  a  very  busy,  meddling  churchman.  The 
priests  were  also  poets  as  well  as  historians,  and  one  of  them 
wrote  a  Latin  poem  in  praise  of  Charles  the  Bajld ;  and  the 
better  to  pay  his  court  to  the  king,  he  made  every  word  of  his 
poem,  wluch  consisted  of  three  hundred  lines,  begin  with  the 
letter  C  * 

Bichard,  He  must  have  made  strange,  nonsensical  stuff 
of  it. 

Mrs.  M.  I  can  not  tell  you  how  well  or  how  ill  he  suc- 
ceeded ;  £[>r,  in  the  first  place,  I  don't  understand  Latin,  and 
in  the  second  place,  I  have  only  seen  the  first  line  : 

**  Cannma  darifloiUB  Oalvi  cantate  camoene." 

Richard.  I  think  you  said  that  Charlemagne  would  not 
allow  the  French  language  to  be  spoken  in  his  court.  Fray 
what  language  did  he  speak  himself? 

Mrs.  M.  He  spoke  German,  which  was,  you  know,  the 
original  language  of  the  Franks.  The  Gauls,  I  have  told 
you,  spoke  a  sort  of  corrupt  Latin,  which,  after  the  lapse  of 
some  centuries,  began  to  be  blended  with  the  German  spoken 
by  the  Franks.  But  still  there  were  two  great  divisions  in 
the  language  of  France ;  for  in  the  south,  where  the  Latin, 
or,  as  it  was  termed,  the  Romanesque,  was  the  mother-tongue, 
it  varied  considerably  from  that  spoken  in  the  north,  where 
the  German  language  had  a  much  greater  ascendency. 

Richard.  I  Uiink  I  understand  you,  mamma ;  that  in  the 
south  it  was  Latin  with  a  little  German,  and  that  in  the 
north  it  was  German  with  a  little  Latin. 

Mrs.  M.  You  have  explained  it  exactly ;  and '  you  will 
easily  comprehend  that  this  would  make  a  great  difierence  in 
the  two  dialects.  The  one  was  called  langiie  d'oc,  and  the 
other  was  the  langue  d'ail,  or  langtie  d'om.\ 

Mary.     I  wonder  why  they  gave  them  such  odd  names ! 

Mrs.  M.  They  were  so  called  from  the  word  in  each  lan- 
guage which  signified  yes.     The  Italian  was  at  that  time 

*  The  fint  letter  of  the  word  Chauve,  which  ii  the  French  word  for  bold, 
t  Pronoonced  Ltmgdoe,  LangdtooU^  and  Langdtote, 

c 
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called  the  langue  de  si,  and  the  German  the  langue  deya;  si 
being  Italian,  and  ya  Gennan,  for  yee.  But  to  return  to 
what  I  was  saying  about  the  French  languages.  The  langue 
d*oc,  which  was  that  spoken  in  the  south  of  France,  was  afler- 
ward  modified  into  the  Provencal,  which  was  for  two  or  three 
centuries  the  favorite  language  of  poetry,  and  of  which  I  shall 
have  to  speak  further  when  we  come  to  the  time  of  the  trou- 
badours. It  is  now  nearly  extinct  as  a  living  language, 
though  it  still  exists,  in  a  certain  degree,  in  the  patois,  or 
provincial  dialects  of  the  south  of  France.  The  langue  cToil 
IS  the  root  or  foundation  of  what  was  afterward  called  the 
French  wallon,  which  varied  very  little  from  the  best  French 
now  spoken. 

George.  Were  Italy  and  Germany,  and  all  the  other 
countries  where  the  Carlovingians  reigned,  as  ill  governed  as 
France  was  ? 

Mrs,  M.  The  three  great  divisions  of  Charlemagne's  em- 
pire experienced  very  different  fortunes,  which  may,  perhaps, 
all  be  traced  to  the  difierent  characters  of  their  respective 
sovereigns.  The  government  of  France,  under  her  supersti- 
tious monarchs,  fell  almost  wholly  into  the  hands  of  the  eccle- 
siastics. In  Italy  the  nobles,  who,  by  the  capricious  Lothaire 
and  his  inefficient  sons,  were  set  over  the  several  towns  and 
provinces,  took  advantage  of  the  unstable  characters  of  their 
sovereigns  to  appropriate  to  themselves  and  their  &milies  the 
governments  which  had  been  intrusted  to  them.  If  you  look 
into  the  map  of  Italy,  you  will  see  that  the  country  is  divided 
into  numberless  dukedoms  and  marquisates,  which  have  all 
been  independent  states  in  their  time ;  and  this  was  their 
origin. 

The  third  division,  that  of  Louis,  sumamed  the  German, 
fell  to  the  share  of  a  just  and  prudent  ruler.  Louis,  although 
he  was  in  his  younger  days  implicated  in  the  rebellions  of  his 
brother  Lothaire,  has  yet  left  a  name  very  superior  to  all  the 
other  princes  of  his  time  and  family.  He  interfered  very  little 
in  the  quarrels  of  other  states,  and  had  no  ambition  to  extend 
his  territories.  He  Hved  entirely  among  his  own  people,  and 
occupied  himself  with  the  care  of  promoting  their  happiness. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  countries  he  governed  were 
rich  and  prosperous,  and  the  people  industrious  and  contented. 


CHAPTEE  V. 
TH«  CARLOVIKaiAN  EACB— CONCLUDBD. 


The  French  did  not  make  a.  fortunate  choice  in  their  new 
nreteign.  Charles  the  Fat  was  not  only  proud  and  cowardly, 
but  ho  also  made  binuelf  contemptible  t^  his  gluttony ;  nnr 
does  he  seem  to  have  possessed  any  redeeming  quality.  He 
iras  Teiy  legaidlefls  of  his  inbjectfi,  and  did  not  come  near 
them,  but  leH  them  to  defend  themselves  as  veil  as  they  could 
■gsiiut  the  Normans,  who.  in  88S,  made  themselves  masters 
of  Rouen,  and  laid  siege  to  Paris.  Paris,  although  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom,  was  an  inconsiderable  place,  and  was  at  this 
time  contained  within  the  limits  of  the  little  island  in  the 
Seine,  which  I  have  shown  you  in  the  map  of  that  city.  It 
had,  by  the  oaie  of  a  few  brave  nobles,  and  more  pErtioulariy 
by  that  of  Eudes,  count  of  Paris,  been  put  in  a  good  state  of 
defense,  and  held  out  a  long  siege.  At  last  Charles,  at  the 
earnest  instance  of  Eudes.  who  had  gone  in  person  to  Pavia 
to  entreat  his  RMistance,  appeared  before  Pari*  with  his  anny ; 
bat  iaatead  of  giving  th«  Normans  battle,  he,  as  Chariei  ute 
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Bald  had  done  before,  bribed  them  ^rith  a  laige  Bom  of  money 
to  withdraw  their,  troops,  and  then  returned  into  Germany. 
He  soon  afterward  fell  into  a  state  of  inaanity,  and  was  de- 
serted by  his  servants  and  driven  from  his  palace,  and  would 
have  wanted  the  common  necessaries  of  lite,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  compassion  of  Lieutbart,  bishop  of  Mayenne.  This 
unhappy  monarch  died  in  888. 

Churles,  the  posthumous  son  of  Louis  the  Stammerer,  was 
now,  in  the  male  line,  the  only  one  left  of  the  race  of  Charle- 
magne. There  was,  indeed,  an  illegitimate  descendant  of  that 
family,  named  Amould,  son  of  Carloman,  brother  of  Louis  the 
Fat.  On  him,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  other  heirs, 
the  pope  bestowed  the  imperial  crown ;  and  he  thus  succeeded 
to  the  Grerman  and  Italian  dominions  of  his  late  uncle. 

As  for  France,  the  youth  and  the  evident  imbecility  of  the 
young  Charles,  which  obtained  for  him  the  surname  of  Charles 
the  Simple,  occasioned  his  claims  to  be  once  more  set  aside ; 
and  Eudes,  the  brave  defender  of  Paris,  was  chosen  king. 
His  kingdom  extended,  however,  only  from  the  Mouse  to  the 
Loire.  A  large  portion  of  the  eastern  side  of  France  was 
claimed  by  the  emperor  Amulf ;  and  Rainulf,  a  descendant 
of  Charlemagne  by  a  female  line,  seized  on  Aquitain. 

Even  the  kingdom  of  Eudes,  small  as  it  was,  was  divided 
into  many  lesser  states,  which  were  possessed  by  indepen- 
dent nobles,  who  fortified  themselves  in  their  strong  castles 
and  lived  within  them  like  petty  kings.  Among  &ese  the 
counts  of  Fland»B,  Vermandms,  and  Anjou  were  the  most 
powerful. 

In  the  year  891,  the  Normans  received  a  severe  defeat  near 
Louvain,*  in  a  pitched  battle  with  the  emperor  Amulf;  and 
after  this  check  they  turned  their  arms  on  England,  thus  giving 
France  a  respite  £ot  the  time :  but  the  Normans,  or  Danes,  as 
we  are  accustomed  to  call  them,  found  a  more  vigorous  an- 
tagonist in  England  than  they  had  met  with  in  France.  This 
was  the  great  Alfred,  who  at  that  time  reigned  over  the  Anglo- 
Saxons. 

After  a  time  the  people  of  France  became  dissatisfied  with 
Eudes,  and  complained  "  that  he  commanded  them  to  do  in- 
supportable things ;''  although  it  does  not  appear  what  these 
insupportable  things  were,  unless  it  was  that  he  required  them 
to  make  a  stand  and  defend  themselves  against  ^e  Normanji ; 
and  in  693,  the  count  of  Vermandois  and  the  archbishop  of 
Brheims  took  advantage  of  the  absence  of  Eudes,  on  an  expe- 
*  In  Belgiom,  beyond  the  ooafines  of  tfao  map. 
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dition  against  the  dake  of  Aquitain,  to  crown  the  son  of  Lonis 
the  Stammerer. 

ChaxleB,  afterward  entitled,  as  I  have  told  you,  "  the  Sim- 
ple," was,  at  his  coronation,  only  fourteen  yean  old,  and  his 
youth  and  incapacity  made  him  unahle  to  take  any  part  in  the 
government  of  his  ajiairs.  His  party  was  supported  hy  some 
active  and  powerful  nohles,  who,  however,  merely  made  use 
of  his  name  in  order  to  strengthen  their  own  interests  against 
Eudes. 

During  the  next  few  years  the  country  was  greatly  disturb- 
ed hy  the  contentions  of  die  two  rival  parties.  At  last  it  was 
agreed  to  divide  the  kingdom  between  the  two  kings.  Eudes 
oontinned  to  rule  Paris  and  its  neighbozhood,  and  Charles's 
court  was  established  on  the  banks  of  the  Moselle.* 

In  898  Eudes  died,  and  Charles  was  recognized  as  sole 
monarch  in  the  whole  territory  that  remained  to  the  crown 
of  France.  In  911,  after  a  complete  blank  in  the  history  ibr 
several  yeats,  of  which  there  are  no  records  whatever,  we 
meet  with  the  first  notice  of  the  celebrated  RoUo,  a  loader 
among  the  Nonuans,  who  appeared  on  the  coasts  of  France, 
and  threatened  to  desolate  the  whde  country.  Charles,  we 
are  told,  ofiered  to  cede  to  Rollo  an  extensive  territory  between 
the  Seine  and  the  sea,  on  condition  that  he  and  his  people 
would  forbear  to  molest  any  other  part  of  France.  He  sJso 
ofiered  Rollo  his  daughter  in  marriage,  provided  he  would  be- 
come a  Christian.  Rollo  agreed  to  both  these  proposals.  He 
and  his  Normans,  who  aU  followed  his  example,  were  baptized, 
and  settled  themselves  in  tiiat  part  of  Neustria,  which  is  now 
called  Normandy.t  Rollo  had  the  title  of  duke,  and  was  re- 
quired to  do  homage  to  the  king  of  France,  and  to  acknowl- 
edge his  duchy  as  a  fief  of  the  crown.  He  was  also  chosen 
iMie  of  the  twelve  peers  of  France. 

RoUo  k^t  faithfully  the  promise  of  never  molesting  the 
ether  territories  of  France,  and  he  defended  sncoessfully  the 
coasts  of  Neustria  from  the  future  attempts  of  his  piratical 
countrymen,  who  in  time  ceased  their  invasions.  Thus 
Normandy  proved  a  protection  against  the  Normans ;  and 
the  cession  of  that  province,  which  was  caused  by  the  weak- 
ness of  the  sovereign,  proved,  afl«r  all,  a  very  poHtio  meas- 
ure. 

Rollo  portioned  out  his  new  territories  in  feudal  tenures 
among  his  foUowws,  and  apptied  himself  to  make  laws  and 

*  The  Mosena  flowi  from  the  northeutern  put  of  Fnmoe  into  the 
t  A  prorince  in  the  oortbem  part  of  Fraaee. 
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legulationB.  Tradition  says  that  he  gava  hiB  people  a  char- 
ter, which  secured,  in  like  manner  with  our  Magna  Charta, 
the  hherty  of  the  suhject.  He  estahlished  a  supreme  tribunal 
(a  sort  of  parhament),  and  applied  himself  with  an  ardor 
which  appears  to  have  been  a  part  of  the  Norman  chaxaoter, 
to  cultiyate  and  embellish  his  territory,  which  had  been  ra» 
duoed  to  the  condition  of  -a.  desert  by  the  ravages  to  which  it 
had  been  so  long  exposed.  Under  this  good  government  it 
became  in  a  short  time  the  most  fertile  and  flourishing  prov* 
inoe  of  France.  RoUo  died  in  932»  and  was  succeeded  hy  his 
son  William  Longsword,*  who  was  a  brave  and  prudent 
prince,  like  his  father. 

But  I  must  return  to  the  afiairs  of  poor  simple  king  Charles, 
who  exasperated  the  people  of  France  by  his  folly,  and  by 
allowing  a  man  of  low  birth,  named  Haganun,  to  obtain  an 
undue  influence  over  him.  In  923,  Robert,  brother  to  the 
late  king  Eudes,  appeared  in  arms,  and  caused  himself  to  be 
proclaimed  king ;  but  being  soon  afler  killed  in  battle,  his 
name  has  never  been  enrolled  among  the  French  kings. 

Robert  left  a  son  Hugh,  sumamed  the  Fair,t  who  seemed 
so  little  ambitious  of  sovereignty,  that  he  caused  the  crown 
to  be  given  to  Raoul,  or  Rodolph,  one  of  the  dukes  of  Bur- 
gundy t  (for  Burgundy  was  at  that  time  divided  into  three 
dukedoms),  who  had  married  his  sister. 

Rodolph's  title  was  acknowledged  by  the  rest  of  the 
nobles,  and  Charles  was  confined  as  a  prisoner  in  the  Ch&teau 
Thierry.  His  queen  Elgiva,  who  was  sister  to  Athelstan, 
king  of  England,  fled  for  protection  to  her  brother,  taking 
wilSi  her  Louis,  her  only  child,  then  a  boy  about  nine  yean 
old. 

In  929  Charles  died,  poisoned,  as  was  supposed,  by  the 
count  de  Vermandois.  Rodolph  survived  him  about  six 
years.  He  interfered  very  little  with  the  aflairs  of  France,  and 
every  thing  was  under  the  management  of  Hugh  the  Fair. 
Rodolph  died  in  936,  leaving  no  children.  At  last  Hugh, 
after  an  interregnum  of  some  months,  sent  a  deputation  to 
England,  inviting  Elgiva  and  her  son  to  return.  Athelstan 
endeavored  to  dissuade  his  sister  and  nephew  from  going  to 
France,  being  fearful  that  some  treachery  was  intended  to- 
ward tiiem.  His  apprehenaionB,  however,  were  unfounded. 
Louis,  when  he  landed  in  France,  was  received  with  the 
greatest  respect  by  Hugh,  who  conducted  him  to  Rheims, 

*  Longae  Bp^e.  t  Le  Blana 

{  East  of  the  ceotor  of  Franoe. 
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where  he  was  crowned  by  the  name  of  Louis  IV.,  to  which 
was  added  the  surname  of  '*  the  Stranger."  * 

Lfouis  was  very  superior,  both  in  abilities  and  courage,  to 
any  of  his  predecessors  since  Charlemagne ;  but  he  wanted 
honesty  and  sincerity,  and  consequently  his  abilities  were  but 
of  little  service  either  to  himself  or  his  country. 

The  German  branch  of  the  Carlovingian  family  had  be- 
come extinct  on  the  death  of  Louis,  son  of  the  emperor  Ar- 
nulf ;  and  the  imperiajl  dignity  was  now  vested  in  a  German 
iaznily,  the  founder  of  which  was  Henry  the  Fowler,  a  sur- 
name which  he  acquired  from  having  been  engaged  in  the 
amusement  of  fowling  when  he  was  told  that  he  was  elected 
emperor.  This  Henry  left  a  son,  named  Otho,  a  very  active 
and  powerful  prince,  who  raised  the  dignity  of  the  empire  to 
a  higher  pitch  than  it  had  known  since  the  days  of  Charle- 
magne. Otho  had  two  sisters,  one  of  whom  was  the  wife  of 
Hugh  the  Fair ;  Gerbeig,  the  other,  in  939,  married  Louis 
the  Stranger. 

Hugh,  though  he  had  invited  the  return  of  Louis,  was  de- 
siiouB  still  to  govern  the  kingdom  as  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  do ;  but  to  this  Louis  would  not  submit ;  and  Hugh, 
being  joined  by  WiUiam  Longsword,  duke  of  Normandy,  and 
other  powerful  nobles,  a  civil  war  bega)i,  which  lasted  several 
years. 

Arnul^  count  of  Flanders,  took  the  part  of  the  king  ;  and 
having  a  private  quarrel  -^th  the  duke  of  Normandy,  assas- 
sinate hun,  v^th  circumstances  of  great  treachery.  Will- 
iam left  a  young  son  named  Richard  ;  Louis,  imder  pretense 
of  having  him  educated  at  his  court,  got  the  poor  boy  into 
his  power,  and  would  have  put  him  to  death  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  count  of  Flanders,  whose  revengeful  temper  was 
not  contented  with  killing  the  father ;  but  the  young  duke 
was  rescued  from  the  hands  of  his  enemies  by  the  courage 
and  ingenuity  of  Osmond,  his  governor. 

His  rescue  was  efiected  in  the  following  manner  :  Rich- 
ard, who  was  at  this  time  staying  with  Louis  in  his  castle  at 
Laon,  was  instructed  by  Osmond  to  feign  himself  ill,  and  to 
keep  his  bed.  One  evening,  while  the  king  and  all  his  at- 
tendants were  at  supper,  C^naond  took  the  child  out  of  his 
bed,  and,  concealing  him  in  a  truss  of  hay,  put  him  on  his 
back,  and  pretending  that  he  was  going  to  feed  his  horse — an 
office  which  was  then  very  commonly  performed  by  the  great- 
est nobles  to  a  favorite  steed — ^he  carried  the  child,  unper- 

*  iy  Onirfstner,  moaning  from  beyond  ica. 
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ceived,  oat  of  the  castle.  When  he  had  got  quite  clear  of 
the  town,  he  found  his  attendants  ready  with  horses  :  they 
mounted,  and  reached  the  town  of  Couci  in  the  middle  of 
the  night ;  from  thence  he  conveyed  his  charge  to  his  mater- 
nal uncle,  the  count  de  Senlis,  who  took  him  imder  his  pro- 
tection. 

The  count  de  Senlis  contriyed,  in  945,  by  his  bravery  and 
address,  to  ntiake  Louis  himself  prisoner,  and  would  not  re- 
lease him  until  he  had  restored  several  places  in  Normandy, 
which,  availing  himself  of  the  adverse  circumstances  of  the 
young  duke,  he  had  unjustly  seized  on.  Richard  was  at  last 
fully  established  in  his  dukedom.  He  married  Anne,  the 
daughter  of  Hugh  the  Fair,  and  acquired  the  surname  of 
Richard  the  Fearless.  He  is  celebrated  by  the  Norman  hi»- 
torians  for  his  gciodness  and  piety,  and  also  for  the  nobleness 
and  beauty  of  his  person,  and  for  the  long  beard  and  white 
hair  for  which  he  seems  to  have  been  remarkable  in  his  latter 
years.  Some  time  before  his  death  he  caused  a  stone  coffin 
to  be  made,  and  placed  in  the  church  of  Fecamp.  Every 
Friday  this  was  filled  with  wheat,  which,  together  with  a 
weekly  donation  of  money,  was  distributed  among  the  poor. 
When  he  died  he  ordered  his  body  to  be  placed  in  this  stone 
coffin,  and  desired  that  it  might  not  be  buried,  but  placed  on 
the  outside  of  the  church  under  the  eaves,  *'  that,''  as  hift  own 
words  expressed  it,  *'  the  drippings  of  the  rain  from  the  holy 
roof  may  wash  my  bones  as  I  lie,  and  may  cleanse  them  from 
the  spots  of  impurity  contracted  in  my  neghgent  and  neglect- 
ed life.;' 

Lotiis  the  Stranger  died  in  954,  fix>m  the  effects  of  a  fall 
from  his  horse,  as  he  was  spurring  afler  a  wolf  which  crossed 
his  road  in  traveling  between  Laon  and  Rheims.  He  was  in 
the  thirty-third  year  of  his  age,  and  left  two  sons,  Lothaire 
and  Charles. 

As  Charles  was  only  a  few  months  old,  the  undivided  king- 
dom was  conferred  on  Lothaire  ;  and  from  this  time  the  cus- 
tom ceased  of  dividing  the  kingdom  among  the  sons  of  the 
deceased  monarch,  and  was  never  afterward  revived. 

Lothaire,  who  was  only  fourteen  years  old  when  he  began 
to  reign,  was  for  some  years  under  the  tutelage  of  his  mother 
and  her  brother,  who  for  his  sanctity  has  been  canonized,  un- 
der the  name  of  Saint  Bruno.  It  is  mentioned,  as  a  remark- 
able circumstance,  that  there  was  no  civil  war  in  France  for 
the  space  of  three  years. 

In  956  Hugh  the  Fair  died,  having,  as  his  contempo- 
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iwies  said,  reigned  many  yean,  though  without  the  title  of 


In  973  the  emperor  Otho  the  Great  died,  and  was  sne- 
oeeded  by  his  son  Otho  II.  Lothaire,  on  hi6  uncle's  death, 
claimed  a  part  of  Lorraine*  in  right  of  his  mother,  and, 
without  waiting  to  declare  war,  marched  directly  to  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  where  the  young  emperor  was  then  residing.  Otho 
was  taken  so  completely  by  surprise,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
rise  from  table,  where  he  was  sitting  at  dinner.  He  mounted 
a  fleet  horse,  and  escaped  out  of  one  gate  as  Lothaire  and  his 
army  entered  at  another.  Lothaire  stripped  the  palace  of 
every  thing  in  it  which  was  worth  carrying  off,  and  then 
returned  to  France.  This  event  took  place  in  the  month  of 
Jime,  978 ;  and  in  the  following  October,  Otho,  burning  with 
resentment  against  Lothaire,  set  out,  as  he  expressed  it,  "  to 
return  the  visit."  He  proceeded  straight  to  Paris,  destroying 
eveiy  thing  in  his  way. 

Hugh  Capet,  the  son  of  Hugh  the  Fair,  had  succeeded  his 
father  as  count  of  Paris,  and  had  put  the  town  in  such  a  good 
state  of  defense,  that  Otho  found  himself  unable  to  efiect  any 
thing  against  it ;  he  therefore  contented  himself  with  empty 
menaoeff.  Among  other  things  he  sent  word  to  Hugh,  "  That 
he  would  make  him  hear  so  loud  a  litany  as  would  make  his 
ears  tingle."  Accordingly,  he  posted  his  army  on  the  heights 
of  Montmartre,  which  overlook  Paris,  and  there  he  made  his 
flddiers  sing  a  Latin  canticle  as  Ibnd  as  they  could.  The 
noise  of  so  many  thousand  voices  all  bawling  at  once  was  so 
prodigious,  that  it  could  he  heard  from  one  end  of  Paris  to 
the  other. 

Having  performed  this  mighty  feat,  the  emperor  turned 
about  to  march  back  into  Gennany.  He  reached  the  banks 
of  the  river  Aisnet  without  having  met  with  any  opposition: 
it  was  late  when  he  arrived  at  the  river,  and  only  he  him- 
self, with  part  of  his  army,  could  cross  that  night.  The  rest 
were  to  cross  the  next  morning ;  but  when  the  morning  Came, 
it  was  found  that  the  water  had  risen  so  considerably  in  the 
night,  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  second  division  of  the 
army  to  pass.  In  this  situation  it  was  attacked  by  Lothaire ; 
and  Otho,  from  the  opposite  shore,  saw  his  men  put  to  the 
rout  virithout  being  able  to  give  them  any  assistance.  At 
length  he  procured  a  little  boat,  and  sent  over  the  count  of 
Ardennes  to  propose  that  he  and  Lothaire  should  settle  their 

*  In  tbe  aortbeMt  ptrt  of  France,  on  the  borden  of  Otho's  domiaiooi. 
t  A  short  distance  oortbeut  of  Paria. 
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di^rences  by  nngle  combat,  with  the  oonditioii,  that  which- 
ever  of  them  was  the  Borvivor  should  succeed  to  the  teni- 
tories  of  the  other ;  but  the  French  nobles  would  not  permit 
Lothaire  to  accept  this  challenge,  and  desired  the  count  to 
infonn  his  master  that  they  did  not  wish  to  lose  tiieir  own 
king ;  and  that,  at  any  rate,  they  would  never  have  Otho 
over  them. 

Some  time  af^r  this  a  treaty  of  peace  was  made  between 
the  cousins,  and  Otho  consented  to  give  up  Lonraine  to 
Lothaixe  and  his  brother  Charles. 

In  986  Lothaire  died,  leaving  an  only  son,  Louis  V.,  often 
called  the  Sluggard,  who  was  of  such  weak  capacity,  that  al* 
though  he  was  twenty  years  old,  he  was  incapable  of  govern^ 
ing,  and  was  placed  under  the  guaidialiship  of  Hugh  Capet. 

Louis  V.  reigned  little  more  than  a  year,  and  his  uncle, 
Charles,  duke  of  Lorraine,  was  now  the  sole  male  surviycNr 
of  the  house  of  Charlemagne ;  but  his  character  was  alto- 
gether so  worthless  and  contemptible,  that  the  noUes  of 
France  excluded  him  from  the  succession,  and  placed  the 
crown  upon  the  head  of  Hugh  Capet. 

Thus  ended  the  succession  of  the  Caxlovingian  kings,  which 
had  lasted  for  a  period  of  246  years.  Never  was  there  a  race 
of  weaker  princes.  By  their  folly  and  cowardice  they  had 
sufiered  the  kingdom  to  be  so  much  dismembered,  that  it  was 
latterly  reduced  to  little  more  than  the  mere  territory  which 
lay  immediately  round  Rheims  and  Paris. 


CONVERSATION  ON  CHAPTER  V. 

Richard.  I  wonder  why  Hugh  the  Fair,  who  seemed  to 
have  the  giving  away  of  the  crown  of  France,  never  thought 
of  putting  it  upon  his  own  head. 

Mrs.  Markham.  He  probably  thought  of  it  several  times ; 
but  it  is  supposed  that  he  was  withheld  either  by  the  jealousies 
of  the  other  nobles  who  were  unwilling  that  he  should  nuike 
himself  superior  to  themselves,  or  else  by  his  own  moderation. 
He  18  said  to  have  been  the  greatest  man  who  never  wore  a 
crown.  He  was  married  three  times,  and  each  of  his  wives 
was  a  king's  daughter.  His  first  wife  was  daughter  of  Louis 
the  Stammerer :  the  second  was  a  daughter  of  the  king  of 
England :  and  the  third  was  sister  to  the  emperor  Otho. 
Hugh  left  four  sons ;  one  of  them  was,  as  you  have  just  heard, 
king  of  France,  and  the  other  three  were  successively  dukes 
of  Burgundy.    Hugh  had  several  surnames  by  which  he  was 
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indiacxuntnately  caUed  :  the  JFetir,  firom  the  color  of  his  oom- 
plexion ;  the  Great,  firom  hiB  great  height ;  and  the  Abbots 
because  of  the  number  of  abbeys  he  was  poBBeseed  of. 

Mary,     Then  was  he  a  prieat,  besides  all  this  ? 

Mrs,  M,  Yon  may  very  naturally  ask  that  question. 
Though  not  a  priest,  he  yet  held  several  abbeys;  for  the 
kings  of  France  were  at  this  time  bo  much  rediioed»  that 
they  had  nothing  but  church  property  left  to  bestow,  vdien 
they  wished  to  conciliate  or  reward  any  of  their  nobles. 

George.  I  could  not  bear  those  cruel  Normans  at  fust,  but 
now  I  Ijke  them  very  much,  they  were  such  fine  fellows. 

Mrs.  M,  They  were  indeed  a  very  extraordinary  people, 
and  greatly  superior  to  most  of  their  contemporaries.  BoDo, 
eqiedally,  was,  as  yon  say,  ^^Jmefdlow;  and  one  of  the  finest 
parts  a^  bis  conduct  was  his  keeping  his  promise  bo  honorably 
to  the  king  of  France,  and  giving  up  all  his  predatoiy  habits, 
after  he  obtained  the  grant  of  Normandy.  He  also  estab- 
lished schoob,  and  adopted  many  of  the  French  laws  and 
cusUhus,  in  preference  to  those  of  his  own  country.  In  con- 
sequence of  iiis  taking  these  and  similar  measures,  the  Nor- 
mans, in  the  course  of  one  or  two  generations,  became  in 
manners,  customs,  and  language  assimilated  to  the  rest  of 
France;  which  seems  the  more  extraordinary,  since  the 
Bretons,  their  near  neighbors,  were  then,  and  continne  to 
this  day,  a  very  distinct  people. 

Mary.  Can  you  tell  us,  dear  mamma,  any  more  stories 
about  those  Normans  ? 

Mrs.  M.  I  can  tell  you  one,  which  is  not  very  much  to 
their  credit.  When  Kollo  was  required  to  dai}  hmnage  to 
Charles  the  Simple  fer  his  fief  of  Nonnandy,  he  positively 
refused  to  comply  with  one  of  the  ceremonies,  which  was  that 
of  kissing  the  king's  foot ;  and  on  being  told  that  it  was  abso* 
lutely  indispensable,  he  still  declared  that  he  would  only  per- 
ferm  it  by  proxy.  Accordingly,  he  deputed  one  of  his  s^dieni 
to  go  through  that  ceremony  for  him.  This  man,  on  going 
up  to  the  king,  who  was  seated  on  his  thrcme,  snatched  hold 
of  his  foot,  and,  either  through  awkwardness  or  insolence, 
raised  it  to  his  lips  with  such  a  sudden  jerk,  that  the  poor 
king  vras  thrown  off  his  balance,  and  fell  backward.  The 
Normans  uttered  loud  shoutB  of  laughter,  and  the  king,  terri- 
fied by  the  boisterous  expressions  of  their  mirth,  vras  glad  to 
reinstate  himself  on  his  throne  vrithout  taking  any  notice  of 
the  affiont ;  and  his  courtiers  wero  also  fain  to  pass  it  ofi*  as 
an  agreeable  pleasantry. 
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Creorge.  What  a  eet  of  cowards ! — When  the  emperor 
Otho  II.  challenged  the  king  of  France  to  single  combat,  it 
was  somewhat  like  fighting  a  duel. 

Mrs.  M.  Duels  may  be  considered  as  a  remnant  of  bar- 
barism, and  I  hope,  and  almost  trust,  that  the  world  may 
one  day  become  wise  enough,  and  Christian  enough,  to  rid 
itself  of  them  altogether.  I  am  told  that  there  are  some  traces 
of  duels  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  but  the  first  we 
hear  of  them  in  modem  history  is  of  their  having  been  prac- 
ticed  in  the  court  of  Gondebaud,  king  of  Burgundy,  the  con- 
temporary of  Clovis.  Some  antiquaries  say  that  they  were 
an  invention  of  the  Franks.  At  all  events,  they  accorded 
with  the  passionate  temper  of  that  restless  people.  In  the 
reign  of  Louis  XV.  the  rage  for  duehng  became,  with  some 
persons,  almost  as  innocent  as  it  was  ridiculous.  Challenges 
were  given  fer  the  most  trifling  aflronts ;  but  it  was  often 
thought  quite  enough  for  the  two  antagonists  to  clash  their 
swords  together,  without  offering  to  wound  each  other. 

Mary,  If  people  must  fight  duels,  I  think  that  is  the  best 
way. 

Mrs,  M.  A  better  way  is  for  people  to  keep  their  tem- 
pers, and  be  careful  never  to  give  intentional  aflronts,  and 
then  they  will  be  less  likely  to  receive  them. 

jRdchard.  It  seems  as  if,  in  the  old  times  in  France,  all 
people  had  nicknames. 

Mrs,  M.  Before  the  invention  of  family  surnames,  it  was 
very  difficult  to  distinguish  persons  who  had  the  same  Chris- 
tian name,  without  using  some  such  appellatives.  These 
were  generally  derived  from  some  personal  peculiarity,  or 
particular  quality,  as  Rainier,  the  long  necked;  William, 
the  flaxenviiead — ^two  names  that  frequently  occur  in  the 
history  of  this  period.  We  have  also  Henry  the  Quarreler, 
and  Conrade  the  Pacific.  This  last  was  a  duke  of  Burgundy, 
and  had  the  singular  good  fortime,  or  good  sense,  to  preserve 
his  coimtry  in  peace  during  a  reign  of  fLfty-seven  years. 

Mary.  What  a  dear  old  man  I  How  much  better  off 
the  people  of  Burgundy  must  have  been  than  the  people  of 
France,  with  all  those  quarrelsome  kings  and  nobles  ! 

Mrs.  M.  The  state  of  society  in  France  underwent  a  very 
great  change  in  the  tenth  century.  Most  of  the  principal 
towns  were  ruined  and  depopulated :  those  in  the  north  by 
the  Normans ;  and  those  in  the  south  by  the  Saracens  of  Spain, 
who  were  perpetually  making  irruptions  into  France.  The 
nobles  increased  in  power  as  the  distresses  of  the  middle  and 
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lower  orders  increased ;  and  gaining  strength  also  from  the 
weakness  of  the  sovereign,  they  hecame  like  independent  mon- 
archs  in  their  own  little  domains.  Their  dwelhngs  were  for- 
tresses, where  they  lived  surrounded  hy  their  Tassals  and 
dependents,  and  engaged  in  petty  wars  with  their  neighbors. 
The  foreign  trade,  what  little  there  was  of  it,  was  all  carried 
on  by  the  traveHng  merchants,  who  went  from  castle  to  castle 
retailing  their  goods. 

George,     Like  our  peddlers,  I  suppose. 

Mrs,  M,  But  with  this  difierence,  that  our  peddlers  bring 
about  with  them  only  inferior  and  trifling  articles,  while  the 
itinerant  merchants  of  whom  I  am  speaking  dealt  in  precious 
stones,  silks,  ornaments  of  gold,  and  spices ;  and,  in  ^ort,  in 
whateTer  was  then  esteemed  rare  and  costly.  There  were  no 
shops,  but  each  noble  had  his  own  shoemaker,  carpenter,  and 
blacksmith,  &c.,  who  not  only  supphed  him  with  whatever  he 
wanted,  but  abo  worked  at  their  trades  for  his  advantage  and 
profit.  These  persons  usually  dwelt  in  villages  close  to  their 
k>rd's  castle,  and  when  any  enemy  approached  to  besiege  the 
castle,  they  all  took  refuge  virithin  the  walls. 

George,  What  fine  driving  of  sheep  and  cattle,  and  hurry- 
skurrying,  there  must  have  been  then  ! 

Mrs,  M,  And  woe  betide  those  who  could  not  reach  the 
gate  in  time !  However,  on  the  whole,  there  was  not  so  much 
harm  done  as  might  have  been  expected :  the  walls  of  the 
castle  were  too  thick,  and  the  towers  too  high,  for  the  weapons 
of  the  assailants  to  do  much  mischief  to  the  besieged.  The 
worst  they  could  do  would  be  to  starve  them  into  a  capitular 
tion;  and  even  should  that  happen,  the  lord  of  the  castle 
might  be  quits  for  some  time  on  paying  a  good  ransom. 

George,  I  suppose,  however,  the  nobles  always  took  good 
care  to  hare  plenty  of  provisions  in  their  castles,  so  that  they 
could  hold  out  a  long  time ;  and  as  to  water,  they  always,  you 
know,  built  their  castles  in  places  where  they  could  have  good 
wells. 

Mrs,  M,  And  yet  the  best  precautions  do  not  always  suc- 
ceed. I  could  tell  you  of  a  castle  in  which  there  was  abun* 
dance  of  wells,  and  yet  the  garrison  were  obliged  to  surrender 
because  they  could  get  no  water. 

George,    The  wells,  I  suppose,  were  dry  ? 

Mrs,  M,  That  was  not  the  case  :  but  you  shall  hear  the 
whole  story,  although  it  is  a  little  forestalling  the  proper  order 
of  our  history.  There  exist  still  in  Normandy  the  ruinous 
fragments  of  a  castle  which  was  built  by  our  Richard  I.,  to 
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^end  hia  tetrifonM  ag&iiut  the  &ttftck>  of  Philip  AngiuUu, 
king  of  France.  The  caatle  stood  on  &  rock  overhanging  th« 
Seine,  and  ws  oonndered  impregnable.  The  waUs  were  in 
■ome  places  above  sixteeo  feet  thu:k,  and  it  was  large  eaunigh 
to  contain  several  thousand  persons.  The  whole  was  ajaply 
supplied  with  water,  and  with  every  thing  that  oould  coatri- 
hute  to  the  use  uid  security  of  the  inhabitants.  This  castle 
was  BO  fine  a  structure,  and  stood  so  majestically  overlooking 
the  adj^^^*^^  country,  that  B,ichard,  in  the  pride  of  his  heart, 
called  it  Chateaa  Gaiilard,*  and  it  was  ooasidered  the  bulwark 
of  Normandy. 

Ridiard.  Ah,  mamma,  I  saw  the  other  day,  in  some 
travels  ia  NonnaQdy,  a  picture  of  the  ruins  of  a  Chateui 
Gaiilard.     Could  they  be  the  some  ? 


Mr*.  M.  They  were  indeed ;  and  those  desolate  ruins  are 
all  that  remains  of  what  was  once  distinguished  as  "  the  beau- 
tiful castle  on  the  rock."  But  to  go  <m  with  my  story.  In 
tiie  ctxiquest  of  Xoimandy  by  Philip  Augustus,  during  the 
reign  of  our  pusillaaimoiis  king  John,  Ch&teau  Gaiilard  foil 
into  the  hands  of  the  French.  With  them  it  remained  till 
the  invasion  of  France  by  out  Henry  V„  who  laid  siege  to 
this  caatle.  After  a  blockade  of  sixteen  months,  the  garrison 
finmd  themselves  obliged  to  surrender,  because  all  the  ropes  of 
their  wells  were  worn  oat,  and  they  could  get  no  more  water. 

George.  If  it  had  not  been  our  king  who  took  the  castle, 
I  should  have  said  it  was  very  provoking.  But  how  came  it 
to  be  such  a  ruin  as  it  now  seems  to  be  f 

Mn.  M.     After  the  English  lost  all  their  posseadons  in 

France,  Ch&teau  Gaiilard  reverted  to  the  kings  of  France, 

who  aied  it  oocaatonally  as  a  royal  residence,  and  mon  fire- 

*  The  cutis  of  joj- 
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quently  ai  a  state  priscii.  In  the  sixteenth  century  it  wa* 
altogether  abandoned,  and  then  the  people  of  the  neighboring 
districts,  fearing  it  might  be  made  a  harbor  for  robbers,  ob- 
tained permission  to  demolish  it. 

Richard.  Now  you  have  done  with  all  these  stupid  Me- 
rovingian and  Carlovingian  kings,  and  their  tiresome  dividing 
and  changing  of  kingdoms,  will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  give  us 
only  one  reign  in  a  chapter  ?  for  I  think  I  shaU  be  able  to 
lemember  the  kings  much  better  if  they  come  separately,  than 
I  can  when  half  a  dozen  of  them  are  crowded  together.  You 
know  you  did  so  in  your  history  of  England,  when  you  got 
past  the  Saxon  kings. 

Mrs.  M.  I  am  very  ready  to  oblige  you,  although  it  wilJ 
occasion  some  of  my  chapters  to  be  very  short  ones. 

Creorge,  Never  inind  that,  mamma ;  when  you  give  us  a 
short  chapter,  we  shall  then,  you  know,  have  the  more  time 
&r  talking  afterward. 

Mary.  I  shall  be  glad  of  that ;  for,  somehow  or  other,  I 
think  our  conversations  are  the  pleasantest  part. 

Mrs.  M,  To  enable  you  the  better  to  remember  the  Car- 
lovingian kings,  I  will  give  you  a  table  of  the  descendants  of 
Charlemagne. 


Deboimaire,  um  of  Charlemagne,  emperor  and  king  of  France,  left 
fiMxr  flona. 

Sons  or  Levis  Dkbonhaiili. 

LotliAire,  emperor,  died  855. 

Pepin,  king  m  Aqoitaine,  died  838. 

Lonia,  king  of  Germany,  died  876. 

Chariea  the  Bald,  king  of  Prance,  and  afterward  emperor,  died  877. 

Soira  or  LoTBAiRjE. 

Lonia  the  Yoong,  emperor^  died  875.   f 

Lothaire,  died  868.  >  All  died  without  male  heira. 

Cbcrlea,  died  S68.  1 


Pepin,  king  of  AffoiteiBe,  §on  cf  Pepin,  was  depoaed  in  858,  and  died,  leaving 
no  children. 

8o99  OF  Louis  the  German. 

Carloman,  died  880,  leaving  an  illegitimate  son,  afterward  emperor. 
Lonia,  died  883,  )  leaving  no  chit 

Chariea  the  Fat,  emperor  and  king  of  France,  died  888,     \         £en. 

AraoU;  empeior,  illegitimate  son  of  Cafioman,  died  in  899,  and  left  one  eon. 
Lonia,  emperor,  who  died  911,  leaving  no  male  heirs. 

SoH  or  Charles  the  Bald. 
Lonia  n.,  anmamed  the  Stammerer,  died  878. 

6oM  or  LaviB  the  Stakmxbsb. 
Chariea  the  Simple,  ^ed  999. 
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SoH  or  Cbulm  t>i  BwrLi. 
Looii  IV^  the  StnngsT,  died  BS4. 

eoNi  or  LODIS  THI  Stbanoik. 
Lothurs.  hiss  of  Trance,  died  BBB. 
Chule*,  dnka  ot  LsrraiiM. 

Loaia  v.,  tba  Stoggud,  ton  of  Lothun,  di*d  in  BBT,  uid  in  him  •■d«d  O* 
Cariovuigiui  nic«. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

BOOH  CAFBT. 

[Twn  tfia  ChiW  OT-ago.] 


Hdqh  Capet  owed  lii*  elevation  to  the  throne  more  to  th« 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  times  than  to  any  extrsordinarj 
merits  of  hii  own.  He  vas  not  a  man  of  great  abilitiee,  nor 
of  any  superiority  of  character.  He  leenu,  hoTever,  to  have 
heen  what  is  vulgarly  called  long-headed  ;  an  epithet  which, 
if  I  lightly  undeiBtand  it,  denotes  a.  medium  quality  between 
prudence  and  cunning. 

A  few  days  afler  the  death  of  the  late  king,  Hugh  som* 
mooed  an  asaenibly  of  nohles  at  Noyon,*  chiefl;  conusting  of 
his  own  TBSsals  and  partisans.  By  them  he  was  formally 
elected  king,  and  he  was  soon  afWward  consecrated  at  Rhoms. 
Daring  the  ceremony,  the  archbishop  would  have  placed  the 
crown  upon  his  head,  hut  Hugh  prevented  him,  becatue  it 
*  If  DTtbeut  of  Fui*,  ■  Uctle  nonhweit  of  Soimaoi . 
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had  l)een  foretold  to  him  that  the  crown  of  France  should  re« 
main  in  hifi  family  for  seven  generations  ;  and  he  thought  that 
if  he  was  not  actually  crowned,  it  would  prolong  the  royal 
dignity  in  his  family  to  yet  another  generation.  Some  hift- 
tonans  suspect  that  the  roal  cause  of  his  reluctance  to  wear 
the  crown  arose  from  his  consciousness  that  he  had  no  right  to 
it.  If  it  were  so,  I  own  it  appears  to  me  a  very  extraordinary 
scruple  in  a  man  who  made  no  hesitation  in  usurping  every 
other  kingly  privilege. 

Charles,  duke  of  Lorraine,  who  was  now  the  only  survivor 
of  the  Carlovingian  family,  was  not,  as  I  have  already  said, 
a  favorite  with  the  people  of  France  ;  and  his  having  accept- 
ed of  the  duchy  of  Lorraine,  and  done  homage  for  it  to  the 
emperor  of  Germany,  gave  them  a  pretext  for  setting  aside 
his  claims.  He,  however,  determined  to  assert  his  right ; 
but  not  having  the  means  of  doing  this  by  force  of  arms,  he 
had  recourse  to  artifice.  Indeed,  the  afiairs  of  this  period 
seem  to  have  been  carried  on  almost  entirely  by  fraud  and 
treachery. 

Charles  had  a  half-nephew,  Amolf,  the  illegitimate  son  of 
his  brother  Lothaire.  This  man  was  a  priest  at  Laon,  and 
contrived  to  adnait  his  uncle  secretly  into  the  town.  Charles 
immediately  took  possession  of  the  palace  which  had  been  the 
residence  of  the  latter  Carlovingian  monarohs,  and  was  pro- 
claimed king  by  a  few  of  the  old  friends  and  retainers  of  his 
fiunily.  He  made  Ancelin,  bishop  of  Laon,  his  chief  coun* 
selor  ;  and  he,  being  a  very  artful  man,  undertook  the  office, 
in  the  hope  that  it  would  give  him  the  opportunity  of  betray- 
ing Charles  iilto  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 

In  the  mean  time,  Hugh,  instead  of  seeking  to  dispossess 
his  rival  by  open  force,  sought  to  oppose  him  with  his  own 
weapons — ^fraud  and  falsehood.  He  attempted  to  detach  Ar- 
ndf  from  Charles's  interest,  by  bestowing  on  him  the  aroh- 
bishoprie  of  Rheims.  Amolf  accepted  of  the  benefice  with 
many  promises  of  fidelity  to  Hugh ;  but  he  was  no  sooner 
settled  in  his  arohbishopric  than  he  received  Charles  into  the 
city,  at  the  same  time  pretending  that  he  came  without  his 
consent ;  and  Charles,  to  favor  the  deception,  affected  to  seize 
on  the  new  archbishop,  and  carried  him  ofi*  a  pretended  pris- 
oner to  Laon.*  Hugh,  however,  was  not  to  be  easily  deceived, 
and  resolved,  if  Amolf  should  ever  fall  into  his  hands,  to  be 
folly  revenged  on  him. 

In  the  summer  of  988,  Hugh  laid  siege  to  Laon,  but  at 

*  A  IHtio  DortheMt  of  Sdiioni. 
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the  end  of  some  weeks  he  was  driven  off  by  Charles,  who 
made  an  unexpected  sally,  burned  his  camp,  and  compelled 
him  to  an  ignominious  flight.  Hugh,  fearful  lest  this  dis- 
grace should  have  a  bad  efiect  on  his  afiairs,  ordered  G«rbert, 
his  secretary,  to  write  as  favorable  an  account  of  it  as  he 
could  to  the  bishop  of  Treves.  I  will  give  you  an  extract 
from  this  letter,  to  show  you  that  the  very  useless,  because 
always  unavailing,  art  of  putting  a  false  coloring  on  disagree- 
able  facts  is  not  an  invention  of  modem  times  : — "  Do  not 
believe  too  easily  the  reports  you  hear.  By  the  grace  of  Grod, 
and  by  the  aid  of  your  prayers,  we  are  still,  as  before,  masters 
of  the  bishopric.  And  of  all  the  rumor  which  you  may  hear 
this  only  is  true  : — ^that  the  king's  soldiers  being  after  mid- 
day overpowered  by  wine  and  sleep,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  made  a  sally,  which  our  people  repulsed  ;  but  during 
this  time  the  camp  was  set  on  fire  by  a  set  of  ragamuffins, 
and  all  the  preparations  for  the  siege  destroyed.  The  damage 
wiU,  however,  be  repaired  before  the  25th  of  August.** 

Hugh  did  not,  however,  again  attempt  to  b«tiege  Lacm ; 
and  Charles,  believing  himself  to  be  in  perfect  security,  gave 
himself  up  to  ease  and  enjoyment.  Tlus  was  the  time  that 
his  perfidious  favorite,  Ancelin,  had  so  long  been  watching 
for  ;  and  every  thing  being  prepared,  he  received  Hugh  into 
the  town  of  Laon  in  the  deaid  of  the  night.  Charles  and  his 
queen  were  taken  prisoners  in  their  beds,  and  were  imme- 
diately hurried  off  to  Hugh's  strong  tower  at  Orleans ;  and 
you  may  be  sure  that  Arnolf  was  not  left  behind.  The 
wife  of  Charles  died  very  soon  afterward  in  childbed,  leaving 
two  poor  little  twins.  How  long  these  little  /prisoners  re- 
mained in  confinement  I  do  not  kaow,  nor  whe^er  the  best 
days  of  their  childhood  and  youth  were  passed  in  that  melan- 
choly tower.  We  find  them  twenty  years  afterward  under 
the  protection  of  the  emperor  of  Grermany.  Besides  these 
sons,  Charles  had  two  daughters,  who,  having  been  left  in 
Germany,  escaped  sharing  in  their  father's  imprisonment. 
A  descendant  of  one  of  these  daughters  married,  in  1180, 
Philip  Augustus,  king  of  France,  and  it  is  through  her  that 
the  present  royal  funily  of  France  claims  a  descent  from 
Charlemagne. 

Charles  of  Lorraine  died  at  Orleans  in  992,  and  Hugh 
now  hoped  that  he  should  have  undisturbed  possession  of  the 
kingdom.  But,  although  he  had  nothing  more  to  apprehend 
from  the  Carlovingian  family,  yet  the  restlessness  and  ambi- 
tion of  the  nobles  prevented  him  from  enjoying  tranquillity. 
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There  weie  at  this  time  eight  powerful  principalities  or 
states,  all  independent  of  the  crown  :  these  were  Burgundy, 
Aquitaine,  Nonnandy,  Gascony,  Flanders,  Champagne,  and 
Toulouse.  Bretagne  is  not  included,  because,  in  virtue  of  a 
grant  from  Charles  the  Simple  to  RoUo,  Bretagne  was  con- 
sidered as  a  dependency  on  the  duchy  of  Normandy.  Besides 
these  greater  states,  innumerable  smaller  ones  were  perpetu- 
ally fiNrming  by  all  those  who  could  acquire  possession  of  any 
territory,  either  by  fraud  or  violence  ;  and  the  monarch  found 
sofficient  employment  in  endeavoring  to  check  the  enproach- 
jooents  of  these  sel^created  nobles.  One  of  these,  on  being 
asked  by  Hugh,  **  Who  made  him  a  count  ?"  returned  for  an- 
swer, "  Who  made  you  a  king  V*  a  question  to  which  Hugh 
could  not  easily  reply. 

In  995,  Amolf  being  still  a  prisoner,  Hugh  bestowed  his 
archbishopric  upon  his  secretary  Gerbert.  The  measure  drew 
upon  him  the  resentment  of  the  pope,  who  obliged  him  to  re- 
instate Amolf,  which  he  did,  but  without  restoring  him  to 
liberty. 

Hugh  Capet  died  October  24th,  996,  in  the  fifty-seventh 
year  of  his  age,  having  reigned  nearly  ten  years.  He  was 
twice  married,  first  to  Adelaide,  daughter  of  the  .duke  of 
Aquitaine,  by  whom  he  had  one  son,  Robert,  who  succeeded 
him,  and  three  daughters. .  His  'second  wife  was  Blanch, 
widow  of  king  Liouis  V.     By  her  he  liad  na  children. 

Hugh  resided  prii^ipaUy  in  Paris,  which  ficom  this  time 
became  the  chief  seat  of  gsvemment. 

In  the  same  year  with  Hugh  Capet  died  Richard  the  Fear- 
less, duke  of  Nonnandy :  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Rich- 
aid  11. 

The  tenth  centory,  which  we  have  now  nearly  brought  to 
a  dose,  has  been  nuned  by  some  historians  the  iron  agCf  as 
being  the  period  when  Europe  was  the  most  disgraced  by 
murders,  cruelty,  immorality,  and  irreligion. 


CONVERSATION  ON  CHAPTER  VI. 

JUory.  Pray,  mamma,  why  was  this  last  king  called 
Capet? 

Mrs.  Markham,  To  say  the  truth,  you  have  asked  me  a 
difficult  question,  since  antiquaries  themselves  are  not  agreed 
on  the  subject  Some  persons  suppose  that  he  was  called  so 
&om  caputs  a  head,  beeauie  he  was  the  head  or  founder  of  a 
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&ew  dynasty.  Others  assert  that  the  name  arose  from  a  cap, 
called  a  capet,  which  he  introduced. 

Ridtard,  Can  you  tell  me  whether  there  were  any  de- 
grees of  rank  among  the  French  nobles  of  tHose  days,  or 
whether  they  were  all  alike  ? 

Mrs.  M,  Their  ranks  were  Tery  difierent,  but  the  degrees 
were  regulated,  not  by  their  titles  or  possessions,  but  by  the 
nearness  of  their  dependence  on  the  throne.  Those  who  held 
fiefs  of  the  crown,  and  who  were  the  vassals  of,  and  did 
homage  to  the  king,  were  esteemed  the  persons  of  the  high- 
est rank ;  the  next  in  rank  were  those  who  held  fiefe  of  the 
king's  vassals,  and  who  did  homage  to  them  ;  these  also 
could  parcel  out  their  lands  into  other  fiefs,  so  that  these  fiefs 
and  sub-fiefs  might  be  multiplied  in  an  imlimited  degree ; 
but  the  vassals  or  peers  of  the  crown  were  considered  to  be 
of  superior  rank  to  all  the  others,  and  enjoyed  peculiar  priv- 
ileges. 

Richard,  Then  were  nohe  but  the  king's  vassals  called 
peers  ? 

Mrs.  M.  The  word  peer  was  derived  fifom  the  Latin  word 
par^  or  equal,  and  all  who  were  vassals  under  the  same  lord 
were  styled  peers,  not  to  imply  that  they  were  superior  to 
others,  but  that  they  were  peers  or  equals  among  themselves. 
Thus  all  those  nobles,  and  they  only,  who  h^ld  immediately 
from  the  crown  vere  by  pre-eminence  styled  peers  of  fVance. 
There  was  no  limited  number  of  these  peers  under  the  feudal 
system,  but  in  the  course  of  time  the  number  was  confined 
to  twelve ;  six  of  whom  were  laymen,  and  the  other  six  ec- 
desiastics.  Perhaps  it  may  be  useful  to  you  to  know  their 
names.  The  six  lay  peers  were  the  dukes  of  Burgundy, 
Normandy,  and  Aquitaine ;  the  counts  of  'Flanders,  Cham- 
pagne, and  Toulouse.  The  six  ecclesiastical  peers  were  the 
archbishop  of  Rh^ms,  the  bishops  of  Laon,  Langres,  Chalons, 
Noyon,  and  Beauvais. 

George.  Was  the  doing  homage  a  v^  disagreeable  cere- 
mony ? 

Mrs,  M.  That  depended  very  much  upon  circumstances. 
When  a  man  did  homage  to  ms  father,  or  to  a  friend,  the 
ceremony  had  in  it  nothing  disagreeable.  The  form  was  this : 
the  vassal  took  off  his  cap,  belt,  and  spurs,  and  kneeling  down 
before  his  lord,  placed  his  two  hands  within  his,  and  swore  to 
use  his  hands,  his  fortune,  and  his  life,  in  his  service.  The 
lord  on  his  side  swore  not  to  oblige  his  vassal  to  fight  against 
the  king  or  the  chureh,  or  indeed  to  continue,  under  any  oix^ 
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eumfltaiices,  in  arms  more  thaa  forty  days  at  a  time.  There 
were  Beveral  other  regulations  (or  the  protection  o(  the  yBaBal* 
and  the  engagement  was  further  ratified  by  religioiu  ceremo- 
niee.  On  bestowing  a  fief,  the  lord  either  conducted  his  new 
vassal  to  the  land  with  which  he  invested  him,  or  else  he  pre- 
■ented  him  with  some  symbol  or  pledge,  «s  a  security  for  his 
nndisturbed  possession, 

George,  It  was  a  fine  thing  to  have  no  title<leeds,  nor 
lawyers  with  their  long  parchments,  such  as  papa  had  to  pay 
ibr  when  he  bought  the  new  field,  and  which  I  heard  him  say 
cost  nearly  a  quarter  as  much  as  the  field  itself 

Mrs.  M,  And  yet  I  can  not  help  thinking  that  your  papa 
would  rather  purchase  the  field  with  all  the  expenses  attend- 
ing the  ^*long  pardimeni"  than  have  it  on  the  conditions 
£>rmerly  requued  from  a  vassal  to  his  chic£  For,  in  that 
ease,  should  his  liege  lord  go  to  the  wars,  he  must  go  too.  If 
the  hege  lord  should  lose  his  horse  in  the  battle,  he  must  dis- 
mount and  give  him  his  own.  He  must  protect  his  person 
whessL  in  danger.  If  he  should  be  taken  prisoner,  he  must 
surrender  himself  as  an  hostage  for  him :  he  must  keep  all 
his  secrets,  and  reveal  to  him  idl  the  machinations  of  his  ene- 
mies; and,  in  fine,  he  would  be  called  upon  to  defend,  not 
4Mily  his  l(urd*s  honor,  but  the  honor  of  every  member  of  his 
family. 

Bxckard,  Truly,  if  the  vassals  were  obliged  to  do  all  this, 
they  bought  their  lands  dear  enough. 

Mr$,  M,  Yet,  viewed  in  another  light,  these  duties  of  vas- 
■alage  were  much  less  oppressive.  The  youngv  brothers  of 
most  noble  families  were  vassals  ta  their  father  or  elder  broth- 
er, and  to  these  persons,  at  least,  the  ties  of  duty  and  kindred 
lightened  the  weight  of  the  f^dal  oUigation.    - 

Creorge,  Why,  to  be  sure,  all  that  was  nothing  more  than 
any  body  would  do  for  his  own  father  or  brother. 

Mrs,  M,  One  of  the  most  singular  parts  of  the  old  feudal 
system  was,  that  the  same  persons  eould  mutually  pay  and 
receive  homage.  For  instance,  a  duke  might  receive  the 
homage  of  a  count  for  his  oounty,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
might  do  homage  to  the  same  count  for  a  viscounty  or  fief 
of  that  same  county.  Even  the  king,  notwithstanding  that 
he  was  the  liege  U»d  or  suzerain  over  the  whole  kingdom,  yet 
was  himself  a  vassal  to  the  abb6  of  Saint  Denis,  of  whom  he 
held  in  fief  a  small  territo^  called  the  Vexin. 

Rukcard.  Do  you  think,  mamma,  that  the  feudal  system 
was  agood  thing? 
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Mn.  M.  At  first,  I  have  no  doubt,  it  was  an  adyantageons 
compact  for  both  liege  and  yassal ;  but  at  last  it  gave  birth 
to  the  most  horrible  abuses.  The  nobles  became  a  community 
of  little  tyrants,  and  the  country  was  covered  by  their  castles 
Mid  fortresses ;  and  there  are  instances  of  persons  whose  means 
did  not  enable  them  to  build  any  thing  better,  who  yet  erected 
single  towers,  which  perhaps  they  could  only  garrisMi  with 
thiee  or  four  men,  but  in  which  they  could  shut  themselves 
up,  and  wage  war  against  the  weak  and  defenseless. 

Mary,  And  did  all  this  go  on  till  the  time  of  the  French 
Revolution,  when  I  have  heard  that  all  the  nobles  were  guil* 
lotined? 

Mrs,  M,  The  power  of  the  nobles  began  to  be  shaken  in 
the  reign  of  Philip  Augustus,  who  paved  the  way  l^  which 
the  monarchs  who  succeeded  him  attained  at  last  to  absolute 
power.  Some  of  the  worst  features,  however,  of  the  feudal 
system  lasted  much  longer.  In  Besan^on*  and  in  Franche- 
Comte,  and  perhaps  in  other  places,  there  were  to  be  found 
peasants  whose  ancestors  had  never  obtained  their 'manumis- 
sion, and  who  had  no  power  to  leave  their  lord's  territories 
without  his  consent. 

Richard,  What  an  artful  man  Hugh  had  £ir  his  secreta* 
ry !  One  would  have  supposed,  from  his  manner  of  describing 
it,  that  the  defeat  of  Laon  was  a  mere  trifle. 

Mn,  M,  Gerbert,  the  secretary,  was  a  very  extraordinary 
man.  It  is  therefore  the  mo«e  to  be  lamented  that  he  lired 
in  the  court  of  such  a  king,  and  was  entangled  in  his  artifices, 
Gerbert  was  a  man  of  obscure  birth,  but  by  his  wonderful 
talents  and  acquirements  he  was,  to  use  the  words  of  Sismondi, 
**  like  a  meteor  illuminating  a  dark  sky."  When  a  boy,  he 
had  been  taken  out  of  charity  into  the  convent  of  Aunllao, 
and  devoted  himself  with  such  udor  to  study  that  he  soon 
obtained  the  notice  of  his  superiors.  He  apphed  himself  chiefly 
to  the  study  of  the  classic  authors  of  antiquity,  and  with  a 
success  unequaled  by  any  other  writer  of  that  period.  The 
superior  of  his  convent  gave  him  permission  to  travel  into 
Spain,  that  he  might  there  gain  some  knowledge  of  the  ab- 
struse sciences  as  then  taught  by  the  learned  Arabians  in  the 
university  of  Cordova.  Here  he  made  such  good  use  of  his 
time  and  opportunities,  that  his  fame  spread  over  all  Europe. 
On  his  return  to  France  his  wonderful  acquirements,  and, 
above  all,  his  abihty  to  read  and  write  the  Arabic  characters, 
gained  bun  the  reputation  of  being  a  wizard.     Both  Charles 

*  The  9  if  prDDOonced  loft  like  «. 
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of  Lorraine  and  Hugh  Capet  employed  him  at  difierent  times 
as  their  secretary,  and  Hugh  wished  to  have  made  him  arch- 
bishop of  Rheims :  but  this  wish  was  frustrated,  and  Ger- 
bert,  on  being  disappointed  of  that  benefice,  abandoned  France 
in  disgust,  and  entered  into  the  service  of  the  emperor  Otho 
ni.,  who  loaded  him  with  honors.  Finally,  this  Gerbert, 
the  poor  monk  of  AuriUac,  ended  his  career  as  pope  Sylves- 
ter 11. 

Mary.  Although  Hugh  Capet's  was  but  a  short  reign, 
you  have  found,  I  think,  a  good  many  things  to  tell  us  relating 
to  it. 

Mfn.  M.  And  yet  I  perceive,  after  all,  that  I  have  omitted 
a  very  remarkable  circumstance,  which  is  this  : — Toward  the 
latter  end  of  the  tenth  century,  France  was  visited  by  a  dread- 
ful plague.  The  mortality  occasioned  by  this  disorder  was 
veiy  great,  particularly  in  the  provinces  of  Perigord  and  Li- 
mousin. The  nobles  of  these  provinces  were  noted,  even  in 
that  quarrelsome  age,  for  their  perpetual  wars  and  discords ; 
but  now,  in  consequence  of  this  plague,  which  their  own  con- 
sciences made  them  regard  as  an  especial  visitation  of  God's 
anger,  they  entered  into  a  league  among  themselves,  and  took 
a  solenm  oath  to  live  for  the  ^ture  in  peace  with  each  other. 
The  example  of  these  nobles  was  in  great  part  followed  in 
some  of  the  other  provinces,  and  many  of  the  nobles  entered 
into  a  solemn  engagement,  if  not  to  live  wholly  at  peace,  at 
least  to  abstain  from  fighting  on  certain  specified  days  of  the 
week. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

BOBBRT,  8UBNAMSD  THE  FI0D8. 

[Teui  aAn  OuM,  «M-U8I.] 


The  French  Iiutoriaiu  find  thenuelreB  exceedingly  puxEled 
to  make  out  a  cleu  account  of  the  reign  of  Hobert.  The 
difficult^  partly  arisei  from  the  want  of  a  regulv  record  of 
events  during  a  period  of  some  years,  which  catuet  a  seiioiu 
ohaam  in  the  histoiy,  and  partly  from  oontradictions  and  oon- 
ftuion  of  dates  in  the  scanty  materiab  which  we  left  relating 
to  the  other  part  of  the  reign.  I  will,  however,  make  out  the 
narrative  as  well  as  I  can. 

Robert,  the  <HiIy  son  of  Hugh  Capet,  was  in  the  twenty- 
sixth  year  of  his  age  when  hu  father  died.  He  had  been 
previously  crowned,  aa  a  me&as  of  eecuring  to  him  the  succes- 
sion of  the  throne,  which  he  now  ascendea  without  any  oppo- 
sition. He  was,  we  are  told,  very  handsome,  with  a  finely 
fiirmed  penon ;  his  whole  deportment  was  mild  and  serene, 
but  more  expressive  of  gravity  than  of  dignity.  His  under- 
Btandiog  was  not  absolutely  defective,  but  he  had  no  enlarge- 
ment of  mind  ;  and  with  an  earnest  desire  to  do  right,  he  was 
continually  committing  the  greatest  absurdities.  Indeed  the 
character  of  Robert  was  a  strange  mixture  of  goodness  and 
folly,  and  notwithstanding  the  amiabtenees  of  bis  disposition, 
he  made  a  very  indifferent  king.  His  very  virtues  became 
uselees  by  being  canted  to  a  pernicious  exccM.    His  chari^. 
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instead  of  reHeving  poverty,  was  an  encouragement  to  idleness ; 
his  lenity  was  a  sanction  to  vice,  and  his  religion  was  confined 
to  the  mere  performance  of  outward  forms  and  ceremonies, 
which  occupied  his  whole  time  and  attention,  to  the  utter 
neglect  of  the  government  of  bis  kingdom. 

i^bout  the  year  995  Robert  married  Bertha,  widow  of 
Eudes  count  of  Chartres,  and  daughter  of  Conrad  the  Pacific. 
Robert  had  been  from  his  youth  much  attached  to  Bertha, 
and  for  a  short  time  the  young  couple  lived  very  happily. 

You  know,  I  believe,  that  the  canons  of  the  Romish  church, 
which  were  at  that  time  very  strictly  enforced,  forbid  marriage 
even  between  very  distant  relations.  Unfortunately,  Robert 
and  Bertha  were  cousins  in  the  fourth  degree,  and  the  pope» 
Gregory  V.,  sent  them  an  order  to  separate  immediately, 
tmder  pain  of  excommunication.  Finding  that  Robert  re- 
fused to  obey,  he  laid  the  whole  kingdom  under  an  interdict. 

Some  writers  have  given  us  a  horrible  account  of  the  sufier- 
ings  which  the  king  and  queen  underwent  in  consequence  of 
this  sentence.  They  tell  us  that,  abandoned  by  all  their  at- 
tendants, they  were  left  in  the  solitude  of  their  palace,  with 
no  one  to  perform  any  menial  ofiSces  for  them,  until  two  poor 
slaves,  who  were  bold  enough  to  defy  the  pope's  anathema, 
ofiered  their  services  to  attend  on  a  deserted  king  and  queen, 
whom  every  one  else  deemed  it  pollution  to  approach.  But 
these  stories  are  supposed  to  have  been  invented  by  the  monks 
in  after  times,  in  order  to  alarm  the  emperor  Henry  FV.,  when 
he  ventured  to  treat  with  contempt  the  papal  anathema.  If 
80,  we  may  class  them  with  till  fables  sometimes  told  by  silly 
nurses  to  lighten  naughty  children. 

Robert  was  importuned  on  all  sides  to  yield  obedience  to 
the  pope ;  but  still  he  and  Bertha,  who.  were  sincerely  at- 
tached to  each  other,  would  not  consent  to  a  separation.  The 
monks  at  last  obtained  that  by  artifice  which  they  could  not 
gain  by  persuasion.  Bertha  having  given  birth  to  a  dead 
child,  the  monks  made  Robert  beheve  that  God  had  signified 
his  disapprobation  of  the  marriage  by  causing  the  queen  to 
bring  forth  a  monster,  which  had,  as  they  pretended,  no  re- 
semblance to  the  human  form.  Upon  this  Robert  consented 
to  a  divoroe,  and  poor  Bertha  retired  into  a  convent  and  be- 
came a  nun. 

About  1002  Robert  married  a  second  wife,  Constance  of 
Provence,  a  princess  of  a  proud  and  insolent  character,  and 
whose  habits  were  totally  different  from  his  own.  She  de- 
lighted in  show  and  amusements,  and  loved  to  be  always 
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surrounded  by  minstrels  and  troubadours,  and  filled  her  court 
with  the  young  nobles  of  Provence,  whose  dress  and  lively 
manners  were  Siocking  in  the  eyes  of  the  king  and  his  grave 
courtiers. 

B^obert  spent  his  time  chiefly  with  monks,  in  assisting  them 
in  the  services  of  the  church,  and  in  pious  pilgrimages  to  the 
shrines  of  saints  and  martyrs.  He  was  constantly  accom- 
panied by  a  train  of  beggars ;  he  filled  his  palace  with  them, 
and,  in  imitation  of  our  Saviour's  humility,  would  frequently 
wash  their  feet  and  dress  their  sores. 

While  Robert  was  thus  in  a  manner  secluded  in  the  circle 
of  monks  and  beggars  which  he  drew  around  him,  and  ap- 
peared totally  blind  to  every  thing  that  was  going  on  else- 
where, Europe  was  thrown  into  a  ferment  by  the  repeated, 
accounts  which  arrived  from  Palestine  of  the  ill  treatment 
which  the  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Land  met  with  from  the 
Saracens,  who  even  threatened  to  destroy  the  holy  sepulcher. 

The  tide  of  fury  which  this  intelligence  excited  turned  in 
the  first  instance  against  the  Jews,  who  were  accused  of 
carrying  on  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  infidels  by 
means  of  letters,  which,  it  was  pretended,  were  conveyed  in 
the  hollow  of  a  stafi*.  In  consequence  of  this  vague  sus- 
picion, the  Jews  underwent  a  terrible  persecution ;  but  I  be- 
neve  nothing  was  done  toward  the  relief  of  the  Christians  at 
Jerusalem,  notwithstanding  that  a  crusade  against  the  Sara- 
cens was  preached  by  Sylvester  II.,  who  was  so  much  ap- 
mated  by  his  subject,  that,  akbough  he  was  then  in  extreme 
old  age,  he  astonished  his  hearers  by  his  eloquence  and  energy. 

In  1002  Henry  duke  of  Burgundy,  brother  to  Hugh  Capet, 
died.  He  left  no  children  of  his  own ;  but  having  married  a 
widow,  his  wife's  son  by  her  first  husband  took  possesion  of 
the  duchy.  This  man,  whose  name  was  Otho  William,  was 
opposed  by  Robert,  who  claimed  the  duchy  as  his  uncle's 
heir.  Robert,  being  no  warrior,  called  in  the  aid  of  his  vassal 
the  duke  of  Normandy.  They  together  mustered  a  consider- 
able army,  and  set  out  to  punish  the  usurper.  All  went  on 
well  till  they  reached  Auxerre,*  to  which  town  they  laid 
siege.  Near  the  town  stood  an  abbey,  dedicated  to  Saint 
Germain,  which  was  garrisoned  by  the  enemy.  Robert  was 
ordering  an  assault  to  be  made  upon  it,  when  he  was  warned 
by  a  priest  not  to  incur  the  anger  of  the  saint  by  presuming 
to  attack  his  cloister.    While  the  priest  was  speaking,  a  thick 

*  In  the  nortbcrn  part  of  Borgundy,  or  Bonrgoyne,  lome  distance  soath- 
cut  of  Paris. 
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mist  roee  up  from  the  neighboriog  riveri  whicli  I  need  not  tell 
jcfa  is  a  very  ooimnon  ocounrenoe ;  but  the  royal  army  chose 
to  regard  it  as  something  supematural.  The  soUbers  called 
out  that  it  was  Saint  Germain  himself,  who  was  oemnig  to 
protect  the  abbey  with  his  buckler :  they  then  took  to  flight, 
with  the  kmg  at  their  head,  and  thus  t^ed  Robeft's  first 
campaign.  In  the  following  year  he  commenced  another 
with  nearly  the  same  sQoeeas.  After  that  he  seems  to  have 
Telinquidied  his  designs  on  Burgundy.  Otho  WiQiasn,  after 
the  lapse  «f  eleven  years,  finding  himself  -beset  by  many 
enemies,  offered  to  resign  his  dukedom  to  the  lung,  an  ofier 
which  Robert  accepted,  and  bestowed  the  title  of  duke  upon 
his  eldest  son.  Otho  obtained  for  himself  the  more  tumble 
jfcitle  of  count  of  Burgundy ;  but  with  it  he  contrived  to  retain 
all  the  power  and  solid  advantages  which  he  had  before  pos- 


Robert  had  four  sons.  The  eldest,  who  had  been  crowned 
when  a  child  (as  was  then  the  custom),  died  in  1025.  The 
next  son  was  an  idiot,  and  Robert  wished  to  crown  Henry, 
his  third  son  ;  but  Constance,  who  loved  none  of  her  children 
excepting  Robert,  the  youngest,  was  desirous  that  her  favorite 
son  idiould  succeed  to  ike  dignities  of  his  eldest  brother.  This 
the  king,  however,  firmly  opposed,  and  in  spite  of  the  queen's 
^lence  and  opposition,  he  had  Henry  crowned  accordingly. 

In  1031,  as  Robert  was  returning  from  a  pilgrimage  to 
flome  of  the  principal  sanctuaries  in  France,  he  was  attacked 
at  Melun*"  by  a  fever,  which  shortly  afVer  terminated  his  Ufe, 
in  the  sixtiedi  year  of  his  age  and  thirty-fourth  of  his  reign. 

He  married,  first.  Bertha  of  Burgundy,  and  secondly, 
Constance  of  Prov«ioe,  by  whom  he  had  four  sods  and  two 
danghten. 

(1.)  Hugh  died  before  his  father.  (2.)  Eudes,  the  idiot. 
(3.)  Henry,  who  succeeded  to  the  thiwie.  (4.)  Robert,  duke 
of  Burgundy. 

(1.)  Adeia,  married  Richard  III.,  duke  of  Normandy. 

(2.)  Adelaide,  married  Baldwin  IV.,  earl  of  Flanders. 

In  1027,  Richard  II.,  didce  of  Normandy,  died.  He  left 
fimr  sons:  Richard  III.,  his  successor;  Robert;  Manger, 
^ttchbishop  of  Rouen;  and  Henry,  who  was  illegitimate. 
jBiichud  and  Robert  socm  quarrded,  and  Richard  besieged 
Robert  in  the  castle  of  Falaise.  At  last  Robert  pretended 
to  desire  a  leoonoiliation  with  his  brother,  and,  opening  the 
gates  of  the  town,  invited  him  and  his  nobles  to  a  banquet. 

*  On  the  Seine,  aoath  of  Psru , 
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The  two  brothers  now  appeared  quite  reconciled ;  but  Tery 
Boon  afterward  Richard,  with  all  those  who  had  partaJcen 
of  the  banquet,  died.  Robert  was  accused  of  having  poisoned 
them,  and  was  in  consequence  excommunicated  by  Mauger. 
Robert  did  not  attempt  any  vindication ;  he,  hpwever,  got 
the  sentence  of  excommunication  removed,  and  succeeded  his 
deceased  brother  as  duke  of  Normandy. 

He  was  a  man  of  strong  bodily  and  mental  powers,  and  not- 
withstanding the  dreadful  suspicion  under  which  he  labored, 
he  was  much  looked  up  to  by  the  princes  of  his  lame,  and  ac- 
quired the  surname  of  "  the  Magnificent."  He  was  uncle  to 
Edward  the  Confessor,  the  greatest  part  of  whose  youth  was 
spent  in  the  Norman  court. 


CONVERSATION  ON  CHAPTER  VH. 

Creorge,  I  think  this  same  king  Robert  was  the  most 
comical  king  I  ever  heard  of 

^ts,  Markham.  With  all  his  folly  he  had  so  much  good- 
ness and  simplicity  of  character,  that  I  can  not  find  in  my 
heart  to  join  in  the  excessive  ridicule  which  some  of  the 
modem  French  historians  attach  to  his  name ;  nor  can  I,  at 
the  same  time,  consider  him  as  having  been  almost  a  saint, 
which  is  what  some  of  the  old  writers  seem  to  do.  He  waa 
doubtless  much  fitter  for  a  cloister  than  for  a  throne  ;  but  he 
had  no  right  to  abandon  the  duties  of  a  king  in  order  to  prac- 
tice those  of  a  priest. 

Mary.  I  suppose,  mamma,  you  do  not  mean  that  there  is 
any  harm  in  doing  the  duties  of  a  priest  ? 

Mrs,  M,  No,  my  dear ;  I  (mly  mean  that  no  one  has  a 
right  to  neglect  those  duties  which  belong  expressly  to  his 
own  station.  Robert  carried  his  charity  to  so  great  an  ex- 
cess, that  he  had  generally  three  hundred  beggars  living  in 
his  palace. 

Greorge.  He  should  have  built  an  alms-house  for  them ; 
he  would  have  found  it  much  more  comfortable. 

Mrs.  M,  Indeed  I  should  have  thought  so,  and  so  doubt- 
less would  queen  Constance ;  for  she,  it  seems,  did  not  like 
to  be  alwajTs  surrounded  by  these  lazy,  dirty  people;  B^d 
Robert  was  often  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  strange  con- 
trivances to  conceal  them  from  her.  One  day,  at  dixuier,  he 
had  one  of  his  b^gars  hid  under  the  table,  and  from  time  to 
time  he  popped  a  bit  of  meat  from  his  own  plate  to  the  beggar. 
When  dinner  was  over,  the  beggar  was  gone,  and  so  also  were 
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the  gold  OTxiainents  from  the  bottom  of  the  king's  mantle, 
which  the  beggar  had  contrived  to  purloin.  *  Another  time, 
while  the  king  waB  at  mass,  he  perceived  a  man  buftily 
employed  in  stripping  the  gold  fringe  from  the  bottom  of  his 
robe ;  Robert,  without  moving  from  his  kneeling  posture, 
mildly  said  to  him,  "  Do  not  i&ke  away  any  more,  but  leave 
the  rest  for  some  one  whose  necessities  may  be  as  great  as 
thine." 

Bdduird.  I  think  this  Robert  was  not  only  king  of  beg- 
gars, but  king  of  thieves. 

Mrs,  M.  It  should  seem  that  he  not  only  sanctioned 
thieves,  but  that  he  also  taught  them  how  to  steal.  The 
queen,  who  loved  show  and  finery,  had  presented  the  king 
with  a  splendid  lance,  which  was  decorated  with  rich  silver 
•maments.  As  the  king  was  one  morning  going  to  church, 
and  carrying  this  fine  luice  in  his  hand,  he  perceived  a  rag- 
ged*]ookiiig  man,  and  beckoning  to  him  to  come  to  him,  he 
ordered  him  to  go  and  procure  some  carpenters'  tools.  When 
the  man  returned  with  them,  Robert  took  him  into  some  snuff 
place  where  he  thought  they  should  not  be  found  out ;  and 
there  they  both  set  to  work  to  strip  the  lance  of  its  silver  or- 
naments, which  Robert  put  into  me  beggar's  wallet,  telling 
him  to  be  gone  with  all  speed,  lest  the  queen  should  see  him. 
When  Constance  saw  her  lance  delved  of  its  beauty,  she 
flew  into  a  violent  passion. 

Mary.  Robert  was  so  provoking  that  I  really  think  the 
queen  was  quite  right  to  be  in  a  passion  with  him. 

Mrs,  M.  I  allow  that  Robert  was  very  provoking ;  but 
still  I  can  not  think  that  Constance  was  quite  right  to  be  in 
a  pajBsion.  Mutual  kindness  and  mutual  forbearance  is  the 
bond  of  union  and  of  happincEs  in  every  relation  of  life. 

George.  Pray,  mamma,  can  you  recollect  any  more  stories 
about  this  droll  king  ? 

Mrs.  M.  He  was,  as  I  have  told  you,  very  fond  of  sing- 
ing, and  he  composed  a  great  deal  of  church  music.  He 
once  went  a  pilgrmiage  to  Rome,  to  visit  the  tombs  of  Saint 
Peter  and  Saint  Paul.  While  in  the  church,  he  pUoed,  with 
much  solenmity  and  parade,  a  sealed  packet  on  the  altar.  As 
soon  aa  he  was  gone,  the  monks  hastened  to  open  it,  expecting 
it  to  contain  some  splendid  offering,  and  were  very  greatly 
disappointed  to  find  that  it  contained  nothing  but  some  of  the 
king's  music. 

Robert  was  once  desired  by  Constance  to  compose  a  song 
in  her  praise,  and  sing  it  to  her.     The  king  did  not  feel  himr 
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Belf  diapoied  to  comply  wkH  this  request,  Vot  he  sang  a 
hymn,  which  hfegan,  '*  O  Constantia  Martyrum;"  and  tho 
queon,  who  lucidly  did  not  undentand  Latin,  diftiaguishing 
her  own  name,  Con8taatia»  auppoted  henelf  to  he  listening  to 
a  flattering  song  written  in  praise  of  her  own  heanty  and  wit. 

Mary,  Do  you  know,  mamma,  what  sort  of  dresses  those 
were  whieh  the  queen's  young  fatprites  wore,  and  which  the 
king  and  the  monks  did  not  like  ? 

Mrs.  M.  I  only  know  what  Glaber,  an  old  French  his- 
torian, says  of  them.  Here  is  the  passage  : — *'  France,  he- 
oause  of  queen  Constance,  hecame  the  resort  of  the  natiyes 
of  Aquitaine  and  of  Auvergne,  the  most  vain  and  the  most 
frivolous  of  men.  Their  manners  and  their -dress  were  dis- 
orderly ;  the  arms  and  the  equipment  oi  their  horses  were 
equally  strange.  On  the  middle  part  of  their  heads  they  had 
no  hair,  and  their  hoards  were  shftren  like  Meiry-Andrewg. 
Their  leggings  and  their  buskins  were  shamefully  fashioned. 
In  short,  they  respected  neither  faith  nor  the  promises  vi 
peace.  Bui,  O  grief!  these  shameful  examples  were  aUnoet 
immediately  followed  by  the  whole  race  of  Frenehmen,  for- 
merly 80  seemingly  in  their  manness." 

JRdohctrd.  How  stupid  it  was  in  the  old  historians  to  make 
m  many  blunders  in  their  histories ! 

Mrs^  M'  It  is  not  always  easy  to  disepver  truth  even  in 
these  days,  when  there  is  every  facility  fer  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge.  And  if  we  see,  as  we  so  ofl^a  do,  faots  mis- 
represented, and  false  r^porto  ciieulated,  we  must  not  be  sur- 
prised if  we  find  that  a  true  statement  of  facts  was  still  more 
diifioalt  to  be  obtained  at  a  time  when  private  letters  and 
chance  trarvelevs  were  the  only  means  by  whioh  news  eould 
be  transmitted  from  one  place  to  another. .  There  is  also  an- 
other and  ^,  very  singular  cause  for  the  phaum  in  history, 
which  we  have  to  complain  of  during  one  part,  at  least,  of 
the  reign  of  Eobot.  It  was  generally  believed  by  the  Chris- 
tian part  of  mankind,  th<^t  the  world  was  to  last  only  a  thou- 
sand years  after  the  eommeneement  of  the  Christian  «ra.  As 
therefore  the  fatal  year  1000  drew  near,  a  general  gloom  and 
dread  prevailed.     The  minds  of  the  more  serious  and  {aous 

Sersons  were  filled  with  the  necessity  of  perfonning  acts  of 
evotion ;  they  founded  churches  and  religious  houses ;  and 
those  who  had  usurped  any  d  the  possessions  of  the  church 
were  anxious  to  restore  them.  The  gay  and  thoughtless, 
deeming  that  the  world  would  last  but  a  short  time  longer, 
detenimed  to  e^ey  what  they  called  its  pkewruree  while  they 
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oould,  and  plunged  into  every  kind  of  vice.  The  nearer  the 
dreaded  year  approached,  the  more  calamitous  was  the  efiect 
of  this  general  apprehension.  The  lands  were  no  longer  cul- 
tivated, all  usefid  labor  ceased,  and  the  people  thought  only 
of  the  passing  moment.  And,  above  all,  it  appeared  useless 
to  record  the  events  of  a  world  that  was  so  soon  to  end,  and 
we  have  consequently  no  knowledge  of  this  period,  excepting 
that  which  can  be  obtained  from  private  letters,  more  parti- 
cularly from  those  of  Gerbert. 

George.  But  as  the  world  was  not  destroyed  in  1000, 
what  did  the  people  do  for  bread  the  ibllowing  year  ? 

Mn,  M,  There  must  inevitably  have  been  a  famine,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  a  most  fortunate  controversy,  something  like 
another  which  I  remember  to  have  taken  place  about  the 
termination  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  people  could 
not  agree  whether  the  thousand  years  were  to  be  completed 
in  the  year  1000  or  in  1001.  Those  who  inclined  to  the  lat- 
ter opinion  cultivated-  their  land  yet  one  more  year,  and  those 
who  had  looked  &r  the  destruction  of  the  world  in  1000,  find- 
ing the  year  pass  away,  and  no  appearance  of  the  eatastropha 
they  had  expected,  took  courage,  and  returned  again  to  the 
labors  of  agriculture ;  and  thus  the  horron  of  famine  were 
fi>r  this  time  averted. 

Richard.  You  say,  mamma,  it  was  averted  for  tJiis  time, 
as  if  the  famine  came  at  last. 

Mr$,  M.  It  did,  indeed,  come  at  last,  and  in  aU  its  worst 
horrors,  in  consequence  of  an  excessively  rainy  season,  which 
prevented  the  com  from  ripening.  We  are  told  that  the 
distress  for  food  was  so  great,  that  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
were  no  sooner  committed  to  the  grave  than  they  were  torn 
up  and  devoured  by  the  famished  people.  Travelers  were 
murdered,  and  children  decoyed  fit)m  their  parents,  and  slain 
for  food.  A  butcher  of  Toumay  was  condemned  to  be  burned 
for  exposing  human  flesh  for  sale  in  his  shop. 

Creorge.  Do  you  know,  mamma,  in  what  year  this  great 
famine  took  place  ? 

Mrs.  M.  That  is  a  point  on  which  the  French  antiquaries 
are  divided  :  some  historians  place  it  in  the  reign  of  Robert, 
and  others  in  that  of  his  son.  In  one  thing,  however,  they 
are  agreed,  which  is  this,  that  the  harvest  which  foUowed 
af^er  this  year  of  scarcity  was  the  most  abundant  that  had 
ever  been  known ;  a  proof,  if  proof  were  wanting,  of  God's 
kindness  to  his  creatures  in  thus  tempering  his  chastisements 
with  mercies. 


CHAPTER  Vni. 

HENRY  L 
r«n  mttor  ChriM.  VO^lOtOJi 


Hehkt,  vlio  -wofl  a  very  itiBignificant  character,  was  about 
twenty  yean  old  when  his  father  died.  His  mother  endeavor- 
ed la  excite  a  revolt  against  him,  for  the  purpose  of  placing 
hei  youngest  son  on  the  throne. 

Henry,  without  attempting  any  defense,  mounted  his  horse, 
and  with  a.  few  young  companions,  rode  post-haste  into  Noi^ 
mandy,  to  claim  the  protection  of  the  duke,  Robert  the  Mag- 
nificent. Robert  immediately  marched  to  FarJs,  and  obliged 
Constance  and  the  nobles,  who  had  joined  her  party,  to  sue 
lor  peace.  Constance  retired  into  aconveht,  and  soon  after- 
wa^  died.  Henry  satisfied  his  brother's  ambition  by  bestow- 
ing on  him  Burgundy,  and  rewarded  the  services  Robert  had 
rendered  him,  by  annexing  to  Normandy  Fontoise,  Gisors,  and 
some  other  places. 
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In  1035,  Robert  being  oppressed  -with  the  remembrance  of 
his  crimes,  and  especially  with  that  of  the  fatal  banquet  at 
Falaise,  determine  to  relieye  his  mind,  and,  as  he  believed, 
to  wipe  away  his  sins,  by  going  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
Land.  Feeling  assured  that  he  should  never  return,  he  ar- 
ranged his  afiairs,  as  well  as  he  could,  before  his  departure. 
He  had  one  only  son,  who  was  illegitimate,  and  his  greatest 
anxiety  was  about  this  child ;  he  wished  to  make  him  his  suc- 
cessor, but  he  feared  that  the  stain  attached  to  his  birth  would 
defeat  his  intentions.  He,  however,  took  every  possible  pre- 
caution to  secure  them.  He  made4us  nobles  swear  fealty  to 
the  child,  and  left  him  under  the  guardianship  of  Alain,  duke 
of  Bretagne.  This  boy  was  afterward  William  the  Conqueror 
— so  celebrated  in  English  history.  Robert  died,  as  he  had 
anticipated,  in  the  Holy  Land.  When  the  news  of  his  death 
reached  Normandy,  Mauger  and  his  brother  Henry  tried  to 
set  aside  the  claims  of  the  young  William ;  but  these  were  so 
well  defended  by  Alain,  and  so  heartily  espoused  by  the  king, 
that  the  endeavors  of  his  adversaries  proved  unavailing.  When 
at  length  William  became  old  enough  to  undertake  the  con- 
duct of  his  own  afiairs  he  showed  those  great  abilities,  and 
that  daring  yet  calculating  ambition,  which  so  much  distin- 
guished him  in  after-life.  The  king  of  France,  when  he  saw 
die  enterprising  disposition  of  the  young  duke,  repented  of  the 
part  he  had  formerly  taken  in  his  favor,  and  joined  with 
Mauger  and  his  other  enemies.  But  William  was  now  too 
strong  to  be  shaken ;  he  maintained  his  power  over  Normandy, 
and  increased  in  dignity  and  reputation. 

Henry  I.  is  said  to  have  been  three  times  married.  In 
marrying  his  third  wife,  Anne,  who  was  daughter  of  the  czar 
of  Muscovy,  he  at  all  events  kept  clear  of  the  evils  which  his 
father  had  incurred  by  marrying  within  the  prohibited  degrees, 
since  the  very  name  and  country  of  Muscovy  was  at  that  time 
almost  unknown  in  France.  Anne  of  Russia  proved  a  very 
quiet,  harmless  queen ;  she  endowed  a  convent ;  and  is,  if  I 
mistake  not,  enrolled  in  the  list  of  the  French  saints.  As  for 
Henxy,  he  became  every  year  of  his  life  more  and  more  con- 
temptible, and  seems  almost  to  have  been  overlooked  and  for- 
gotten by  the  historians  of  this  period.  He  died  in  1 060,  leaving 
three  sons,  by  Anne  of  Muscovy : 

(1.)  Philip,  who  succeeded  him.  (2.)  Robert,  died  young. 
(3.)  Hugh,  count  of  Vermandois. 

During  this  reign  some  of  the  great  nobles  arrived  at  a  de- 
gree of  power  which  eclipsed  that  of  the  king.    The  counts  of 
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Toulouae,  of  Fliuider8»  aod  of  Anjon,  wore  among  the  most 
powerful.  The  count  of  Champagne  and  Blois,  son  of  Bertha 
(king  Rohert*f  first  wife),  was  another  very  distinguished  no- 
bleman. In  1037  he  fought  a  bloody  battle  at  Bar-le-duc* 
with  his  cousin,  the  emperor  Conrad,  for  the  succeasion  to  the 
territories  of  their  grandfiither,  Conrad  the  Pacific,  whose  son 
had  lately  died  without  children.  The  count  of  Champagne 
was  slain ;  he  left  two  sons :  the  eldest  inherited  the  earldom, 
of  Champagne,  and  the  youngest  succeeded  to  that  of  Blois, 
and  was  the  ancestor  of  our  kmg  Stephen. 

During  a  long  period  the  afiairs  of  the  Gallican  church  had 
been  in  great  disorder.  Many  of  the  monks  had  broken  their 
vows  of  celibacy,  and  had  quitted  their  convents.  The  bene- 
fices of  the  church  were  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  fine- 
quently  fell  into  the  hands  of  laymen.  This  abuse  was  not 
confined  to  France,  it  extended  to  Italy,  where  even  the  papal 
crown  was  put  im  to  sale,  and  was  at  one  time  plaoed  on  the 
head  of  a  boy  of  ten  years  old,  who  was  made  pope  by  the 
name  of  Benedict  IX.  The  necessity  of  a  reform  m  the  eccle- 
siastical  order  became  every  day  more  and  noore  apparent. 
At  last,  in  1048,  the  emperor  Henry  III.  raised  to  the  papal 
throne  Bruno,  a  man  of  known  sanctity.  He  took  the  name 
of  Leo  IX.  Immediately  after  his  election  he  came  to 
Rheims  and  convened  a  council,  at  which  all  the  prelates  of 
France  were  summoned  to  appear,  and  those  who  were 
proved  to  have  been  guilty  of  sunony  were  deprived  of  their 
benefices. 

The  corruptions  in  the  church  gave  rise  to  many  sects  of 
heretics.  Among  the  fancies  of  one  of  these  sects  was  that 
of  uniting  the  practice  of  fi»quent  fasting  with  an  entire  absti- 
nence from  ammal  food.  The  consequence  of  this  spare  diet 
was  a  peculiar  pallid  complexion,  which  was  considered  aa 
such  a  certain  symbol  of  the  sect,  that  we  are  told  that  even 
good  Catholics  who  were  so  unlucky  as  to  have  pale  &o^ 
were  liable  to  the  danger  of  being  dragged  to  the  stake,  and 
burnt  as  heretics. 

In  1042,  Edward,  sumamed  the  Confessor,  was  recalled 
finom  his  exile  in  Normandy,  to  take  possession  of  the  throne 
of  England,  then  vacant  by  the  death  of  Harold  Harefbot,  the 
son  ofCanute. 

*  latlM  woflsmptrtof  1^  pioTiaos  of  Lonalne,  near  tiie  frontiafs  of 
Champagne. 
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CONVERSATION  ON  CHAPTER  VIII. 

Richard.  The  reign  of  Heniy  I.  is  not  nearly  so  entertain- 
ing 8fl  the  reign  of  Robert. 

Mrs.  Markhanu  It  is  certainly  barren  of  great  or  brilliant 
erenta,  but  it  was  neyertheless  a  very  important  period  to  the 
French  nation ;  and  during  the  reign  of  this  king  the  people 
made  more  rapid  strides  toward  improvement  than  they  had 
ever  done  before. 

Creorge.  It  must  have  been  the  people's  own  doing  then, 
for  the  king  did  not  seem  endued  with  much  spirit  of  improve- 
ment. 

Mrs.  M.  You,  George,  who  are  so  fond  of  talking  of 
knights  and  of  knight-errantry,  will  be  delighted  to  hear  that 
this  improvement  of  the  people  was  in  a  great  measure  owing 
to  the  institution  of  chivalry,  which  arose  about  this  period. 
The  spirit  of  chivalry  is,  as  you  know,  high-minded  and  hon- 
orable, and  it  had  the  efiect  of  elevating  the  national  character 
of  the  French  from  the  hardness  and  brutality  of  barbarism. 
Though  no  doubt  frequently  carried  to  a  romantic  aiid  absurd 
extreme,  yet  it  gave  the  first  impulse  to  that  true,  gentlemanly 
feeling  which  forms  the  charm  and  excellence  of  ail  well-bred 
society. 

Richard.     I  wonder  how  chivalry  was  first  thought  of. 

Mrs.  M.  Some  antiquaries  assert  that  traces  of  it  can  be 
found  in  the  primitive  customs  of  the  Franks ;  and  that  when 
their  youths  were  first  presented  with  manly  weapons  they 
were  made  to  swear  that  they  would  use  them  valiantly,  and 
would  never  disgrace  their  tribe ;  but  the  more  common  opin- 
ion is,  that  the  origin  of  chivalry  is  of  much  later  date,  and 
that  it  arose  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  firom 
the  piety  of  certain  nobles,  who,  desirous  to  give  a  religious 
tendency  to  the  profession  of  arms,  consecrated  their  swords  to 
the  service  of  God,  and  took  a  solemn  oath  to  use  them  only 
in  the  cause  of  the  weak  and  of  the  oppressed.  And  this  is 
supposed  to  have  lighted  the  spark  of  that  chivalrous  flame 
which  spread  like  wild-fire  fsom,  one  end  of  Europe  to  the 
other. 

With  regard  to  the  ceremonial  part  of  chivalry,  we  hardly 
know  its  precise  original ;  but  as  some  of  the  laws  and  regu- 
lations are  very  singular,  you  may  be  glad  to  have  them  de- 
scribed. When  a  nobleman  (for  only  men  of  noble  birth  could 
be  admitted  into  the  order)  was  to  be  made  a  knight,  the  cere- 
mony began  by  placing  him  in  a  bath,  as  if  to  express  that  in 
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presenting  himself  for  knighthood,  he  presented  himself  washed 
from  his  sins.  When  he  left  the  bath  he  was  clothed  first  in 
a  white  tunic,  then  in  a  crimson  vest,  and  lastly,  in  a  sable 
coat  of  mail ;  each  of  which  ceremonies  had  its  symbolical 
meaning.  The  white  tunic  signified  the  purity  of  the  life 
which  he  was  now  vowing  to  lead ;  the  crimson  vest,  the 
blood  he  would  be  called  on  to  shod;  and  the  black  armor 
was  an  emblem  of  death,  for  which  he  was  always  to  be  pre- 
pared. His  dress  was  then  completed  by  a  belt,  which  was 
mtended  as  the  symbol  of  chastity,  and  by  a  pair  of  spurs, 
which  were  to  denote  his  readiness  to  hasten  wherever  duty 
called  him.  Lastly  his  sword  was  girded  on,  and  this  part 
of  the  ceremony  was  accompanied  by  an  exhortation  to  be 
brave  and  loyal.  The  whole  then  concluded  by  a  stroke  on 
the  shoulder  from  the  fiat  of  a  sword ;  and  this  was  always 
given  by  one  who  was  already  a  knight,  and  was  meant  as  a 
sort  of  impressive  memento  which  shotdd  infix  strongly  on  the 
mind  of  tiie  new  knight  the  solemn  engagements  he  had  en- 
tered into. 

George.  The  being  a  knight  was  a  much  more  serious 
thing  than  I  had  supposed.  I  think  those  rough  old  barons 
must  have  found  it  rather  difficult  to  become  accomplished 
knights  all  at  once. 

Mrs,  M.  When  chivalry  was  thoroughly  established,  al- 
most every  youth  of  high  birth  was  early  trained  to  knight- 
hood, by  being  domesticated  in  the  castle  of  some  great 
lord,  where  he  was  instructed  in  all  the  observances  of  chiv- 
alry. 

Mary.  Then  were  there  schools  and  schoolmasters  in 
these  castles  ? 

Mrs.  M.  The  education  of  boys  was  conducted  very  dif- 
ferently then  from  what  it  is  now.  The  young  nobles  had 
little  to  do  with  books,  and  instead  of  learning  lessons,  had  to 
learn  how  to  take  care  of  their  horses,  and  how  to  clean  their 
arms ;  and  their  business  was  to  attend  upon  the  lord  of  the 
castle,  as  if  they  had  been  his  servants. 

George.  I  suppose  they  only  pretended  to  be  his  servants 
just  for  form's  sake. 

Mrs.  M.  I  can  assure  you  it  was  not  at  all  for  mere 
form's  sake.  These  youths  of  quahty  had  to  execute  many 
domestic  services  in  the  families  in  which  they  resided.  They 
assisted  their  lord  when  he  dressed,  they  waited  on  him  and 
his  lady  at  table,  they  attended  him  when  he  rode  out,  and, 
in  short,  obeyed  him  in  every  thing. 
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Mary.  Then  did  these  young  noblemen  dine  in  the  serr- 
ants*  hall  ? 

Mrs,  M,  Formerly  there  were  no  servants'  halls.  The 
whole  family  in  a  French,  as  in  an  English  castle,  dined  to- 
gether ;  a  large  salt-cellar  was  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
table,  to  make  a  division  between  the  upper  end,  where  the 
lord  sat  with  his  g^sts,  and  that  part  which  was  occupied  by 
the  menials. 

Mary.  But  what  I  wanted  to  know,  mamma,  was  whether 
these  boys  were  considered  as  servants  or  gentlemen  ? 

Mrs.  M.  They  did  not  associate  with  the  domestics  of  the 
family,  but  were  the  companions  of  the  baron's  sons ;  and 
when  they  were  not  in  att^idanbe  upon  their  lord,  they  used 
to  spend  their  mornings  in  military  sports  in  the  castle-yard, 
and  in  the  evening  they  joined  in  the  music,  dancing,  and 
other  amusements  of  the  ladies  of  the  castle. 

George.     I  dare  say  they  led  very  pleasant  lives. 

RUkard.  I  don't  think  I  should  have  liked  it.  It  must 
have  been  very  disagreeable  to  have  been  half  servant  and 
half  gentleman. 

Mrs.  M.  We  should  now  think  it  a  very  lounging,  idle 
kind  of  life  for  a  young  man ;  but  at  that  time,  when  there 
were  no  schools  or  colleges,  excepting  iot  those  who  were  de- 
signed for  the  profession  of  the  church,  there  was  no  better 
mode  of  education  for  the  young  nobility ;  and  as  they  were 
required  to  conduct  themselves  with  great  respect  toward  the 
loni  and  the  ladies  of  the  castle,  they  acquired,  at  all  events, 
some  civilization  and  polish. 

Richard.  Did  all  this  chivalry  make  any  di^rence  in  the 
manners  or  condition  of  the  lower  classes  ? 

Mrs.  M.  The  same  cause  that  improved  the  higher  orders 
contributed  to  advance  the  condition  of  aU  the  others.  The 
^irit  of  chivalry,  while  it  refined  the  nobles,  at  the  same 
time  introduced  among  them  habits  of  expense,  which  gave 
a  stimulus  to  industry.  Trade  was  increased ;  talent  and  in- 
vention were  encouraged  ;  the  traffic  of  the  country  was  no 
longer  confined  to  roving  peddlers  ;  the  towns  were  again  peo- 
pled ;  the  streets  were  filled  with  shops  and  warehouses  ;  and 
the  merehants  became  rich,  and  were  enabled  to  engage  in 
foreign  commerce. 

Mary.  Did  the  nobles,  then,  when  they  became  knights, 
want  so  many  more  things  than  they  had  before  ? 

Mrs,  M.  Knighthood  certainly  introduced  a  more  costly 
•tyle  of  dress,  of  annor,  and  of  all  sorts  of  equipment.    In 
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^  all  these  the  knights  vied  with  each  other,  and  also,  in  like 
manner,  in  the  number  of  their  attendants,  and  ia  the  size 
and  architeotnre  of  their  castles. 

Rickard.  Then  do  you  think,  mamma,  it  is  a  good  thing 
for  people  to  be  extravagant  ? 

Mrs.  M.  Extravagance  and  penuriousness  are  both  equally 
wrong  ;  the  golden  mean  lies  between  the  two  extremes.  I 
shall  show  you,  in  the  next  reign,  what  serious  evils  the  ex- 
pensive habits  of  the  nobles  produced.  But  almost  any  thing 
IS  better  than  the  brutal  indolence  of  men  unambitious  either 
of  excellence  or  of  distinction ;  and  it  is  certain  that  even 
the  vanities  which  came  in  the  train  of  chivalry  had  the 
eSect  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  towns,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  became  persons  of  importance  from  their  wealth,  al- 
though their  political  condition  continued  to  be  still  that  of  serfii. 

Richard,  Was  there  any  change  made  in  the  condition 
of  the  JEarmevB  and  country  people  ? 

JIdrs.  M.  They  still  remained  in  a  state  of  vassalage ;  and 
as  they  were  obliged  to  work  for  the  benefit  of  their  masters, 
instead  of  their  own,  they  had  not  the  means  of  getting  rich 
like  the  townspeople.  Still  I  trust  the  hardships  of  their 
condition  were  a  little  meliorated.  I  mentioned  to  you  be- 
tote,  that  about  the  end  of  the  tenth  oentuiy,  after  a  dreadful 
plsgae  in  Perigord  and  the  Limousin,  the  nobles  entered  into 
a  pacific  league  with  each  other.  This  league  was  frequentiv 
renewed  and  enforced,  particularly  ^.bout  1035,  and  afterward^ 
,and  had  the  title  given  it  of  the  peace  of  God^  and  of  God's 
truce.  It  contained  an  especial  clause  for  the  protection  of 
the  lower  classes,  namely,  that  no  one  should  molest  the  laboiv 
ers  in  the  fields,  neither  deprive  them  of  their  implements  of 
husbandry,  nor  ii^uie  their  persons. 

George.  Those  were  shocking  times  in  which  such  clauses 
could  be  required.  I  recollect,  when  you  mentioned  the 
league  before,  you  said  the  nobles  agreed  only  to  fight  on 
certain  specified  days.  I  wonder  which  were  their  fighting 
days,  and  which  were  their  quiet  days. 

Mrs.  M.  I  believe  I  can  tell  you  :  the  fighting  days  be- 
gan at  sunrise  on  Monday  morning,  and  ended  at  sunset  on 
Wednesday  evening ;  after  which  all  hostility  was  to  cease 
till  the  sun  rose  again  on  the  following  Monday.  It  was  also 
forbidden  to  fight,  or  make  preparation  for  war,  on  any  of  the 
festivals  of  the  church,  and  during  Lent  or  Advent. 

Creorge.  There  was  not  then»  after  all,  much  time  left  for 
fighting. 
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Mrs.  M.-  The  regulations  varied  in  difierent  parts  of 
France,  according  to  circumstances ;  but  the  truce  was,  on 
the  whole,  highly  beneficial  to  the  country,  and  reflects  great 
honor  on  the  ecclesiastics  and  nobles  by  whose  praiseworthy 
exertions  it  was  made  and  enforced. 

Mary,  I  am  very  elwl  to  find  there  were  some  good 
priests  in  those  days,  and  that  they  were  not  all  bad. 

Mrs.  M,  History  is  not  the  criterion  by  which  we  ought 
to  judge  of  the  character  of  the  clergy :  there  are  always 
amons  them,  as  among  all  other  descriptions  of  men,  some 
that  disgrace  their  profession ;  and  it  is  in  general  only  the 
artful  and  ambitions  who  inteifere  inaffiurs  of  state,  and  who 
make  their  names  conspicuous  in  history.  The  good  and  pious 
(by  much,  I  trust,  the  most  numerous),  who  confine  their  am- 
bition, to  ijbe  fulfillment  of  their  own  proper  duties,  are  over- 
looked, and  their  names  are  unknown  to  posterity ;  but  their 
names  are  doubtless  written  in  a  record  not  perishable  like 
earthly  records. 

Richard.  It  seemed  very  strange  that  the  people  of 
Francse  should  be  so  ignorant  of  geography  as  scarcely  to 
know  that  there  was  such  a  country  as  Muscovy. 

Mrs.  M.  The  science  of  geograjphy  was  very  little  studied 
till  afler  the  crusades.  A  canon  of  Bremen,  indeed,  wrote  a 
geographical  work  as  early  as  the  year  1010  ;  and  he  teUs  us 
that  Sweden  and  Norway  were  two  vast  realms  unknown  to 
the  civilized  world.  Russia  he  describes  as  a  country  where 
the  people  had  but  one  eye  and  one  leg. 

Greorge.  When  you  were  speaking  of  those  heretics  who 
were  burned  because  they  were  of  a  pale  complexion,  I  could 
not  help  thinking,  mamma,  what  a  bad  chuLce  you  would 
have  had  if  you  had  lived  in  those  days. 
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The  late  king  appointed  Baldwin,  eail  of  Flanden,  to  be 
guardian  to  hia  ran  Philip,  who,  at  hU  Accession,  iraA  only 
■even  yean  old.  Baldwin  died  in  1067,  and  the  young 
prince,  being  then  fourteen,  waa  declared  old  enough,  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  France,  to  hold  the  reina  of  goTemment 
without  a  gnatdian. 

It  ia  impossible  to  coi^ecture  what  Philip  might  have  been 
had  he  been  brought  up  till  manhood  under  the  eye  of  a  ju-  ' 
dicioua  parent  or  preceptor  ;  but,  as  the  caae  was,  he  became 
a  slave  to  his  vicea.  He  had  naturally  a  good  disposition  and 
a  comely  person  ;  but  all  the  (acuities  <^  his  mind  wei«  ab- 
sorbed and  lost  in  sloth  and  aensuaUty,  and  his  personal  beauty 
was  obhterated,  almoat  in  the  prime  of  life,  by  the  effects  <a 
exoeauve  gluttohy. 

These  vices,  however,  did  not  engross  him  all  at  once.  In 
the  early  part  of  his  reign  he  showed  some  degree  of  activity, 
by  marching  into  Flandora  to  the  assistance  of  Bnldwin,  bis 
late  guardian's  grandson,  against  his  uncle  Kobert  of  Fiize-   - 
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land,  who  disputed  with  him  the  successioii  to  the  earldom 
of  Flanders. 

This  Robert  was,  according  to  the  notions  of  those  times, 
a  brave  and  politic  priifcerthough  we  should  esteem  him 
worse  than  a  common  robber.  Having  been  sent  forth  by  liis 
father  with  a  band  of  adventurers  to  seek  his  fortunes,  he  at- 
tacked Holland,  which  was  at  that  time  in  the  possession  of 
the  widow  of  the  last  earl  of  Holland,  who  held  it  in  trust 
ibr  her  young  son ;  and  the  countess  found  herself  obliged  to 
marry  the  invader  as  the  only  means  of  preserving  herself 
and  her  children  from  ruin. 

Philip  was  unable  to  contend  with  an  experienced  warrior 
like  Robert,  and  was  soon  glad  to  make  peace  with  him. 
One  of  the  conditions  of  the  peace  was  that  he  should  marry 
Robertas  step-daughter,  Bertha  of  Holland.  He  accordingly 
married  her,  but  divorced  her  some  years  afterward,  on  die 
plea  of  consanguinity.  In  1092  he  became  enamored  of  Ber- 
trade  de  Montford,  the  wife  of  Fulk,  earl  of  Anjou,  and  per- 
suaded her  to  leave  her  husband  and  mariy  him.  The  pope 
threatened  to  excommunicate  Philip  unless  he  sent  Bertrade 
back  to  her  husband,  and,  on  the  king's  refusal,  put  his  threat 
in  execution. 

About  the  year  1090,  the  Turks,  who  had  previously  driven 
the  Saracens  from  Jerusalem,  began  to  excite  great  appre- 
hensions throughout  almost  all  Europe.  The  emperor  of 
Constantinople,  in  particular,  Alexis  Comnenus,  began  to  trem- 
ble for  his  safety,  and  in  an  evil  hour  sent  a  letter  to  pope 
Urban  II.,  imploring  assistance.  There  were  at  this  time 
two  popes.  A  great  quarrel  had  taken  place  between  the 
emperor  of  Germany  and  the  cardinals.  Each  party  insisted 
on  the  right  of  choosing  the  pope ;  and  Urban,  in  consequence 
of  these  dissensions,  which  were  carried  on  with  great  bitter- 
ness, had  come  for  protection  to  France.  He  called  a  coimcil 
at  Clermont  in  1095,  where  he  read  the  letter  of  the  emperor 
of  Constantinople,  and  exhorted  all  Christians  to  take  up  arms 
against  the  infidels.  The  minds  of  the  people  had  been  al- 
ready roused  by  the  representations  of  a  monk  of  Picardy,  well 
known  by  the  name  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  who  was  lately 
returned  from  the  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  and  who  gave 
most  pathetic  descriptions  of  the  treatment  which  the  Chris- 
tians there  experienced  from  the  Turks.  All  France  was  in 
agitation,  and,  while  the  pope  was  yet  speaking  and  promising 
indulgences  and  absolution  to  those  who  should  take  up  arms 
in  defense  of  the  holy  sepolcher,  the  suiiounding  crowa,  as,  if 
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seized  with  a  simultaneous  enthusiajsm,  shouted  forth  '*  Grod 
ivills  it.'**  A  crusade  was  immediately  resolved  upon,  and  the 
cry  of  "  God  wills  it"  hecame  a  sort  of  watch-word  throughout 
Europe.  A  whole  year  was  allewod  for  the  necessary  prepa- 
rations, and  the  15th  of  August,  1096,  was  the  day  appointed 
for  the  departure  of  the  crusade. 

The  whole  of  France  seemed  now  like  a  perturbed  ocean. 
The  barons  were  selling  and  pawning  their  lands  to  raise 
money  for  the  expedition  :  the  citizens  were  seizing  the  oppo> 
tunity  to  purchase  privileges  and  immunities,  which  the  no- 
bles, regaitlless  of  every  thing  but  the  present  occasion,  were 
now  willing  to  sell  to  them.  Even  ike  very  dregs  of  the 
people  were  inflamed  with  the  universal  zeal  ibr  crusading, 
and  flocked  in  crowds  to  join  the  sacred  banner.  The  lead- 
ers of  the  enterprise  shrank  from  encumbering  themselves  with 
such  an  useless  and  disorderly  mob.  It  was  therefore  agreed 
that  these  people  should  proceed  to  Palestine  by  themselves. 
Peter  the  Hermit  and  Walter  the  Pennvless  (a  Norman  gen- 
tleman) imdertook  to  be  their  leaders,  and  on  the  8th  of  March, 
anticipating  the  day  which  had  been  flxed  at  Clermont,  Wal- 
ter crossed  the  Rhine  with  the  flrst  crusaders. 

There  appears  to  have  been  among  their  whole  body  only  a 
comparatively  smaU  number  of  soldiers.  The  rest  of  the  mul- 
titude was  a  disorderly  rabble,  in  which  was  a  great  number 
of  women  and  children.  It  seems  to  be  clear  that  they  had 
no  cavalry  (it  is  said  that  there  were  only  eight  horses  among 
them),  and  that  they  were  in  all  other  respects,  equally 
unprovided.  Indeed,  the  greater  part  were  ignorant  what 
distance  they  had  to  go,  and  through  what  countries  they 
would  have  to  pass.  It  was  enough  for  them  to  know  that 
they  were  going  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  that  their  priests  had 
assured  them  that  this  object,  if  attained,  would  secure  the 
eternal  salvation  of  their  souls.  They  imagined  that,  in  the 
mean  time,  God  would  feed  them  on  the  way,  as  he  had  fed 
the  Israelites  of  old  in  the  wilderness. 

When  they  had  passed  beyond  the  confines  ef  France,  and 
heard  a  strange  language  spoken,  some  of  them  supposed  they 
had  already  arrived  near  the  end  of  their  journey ;  and  the 
poor  children,  with  an  eagerness  natural  to  their  age,  would 
inquire  at  every  town  "if  that  was  Jerusalem?"  Alas  I  none 
of  them  ever  reached  the  promised  land.  Their  conductors 
led  them  by  way  of  Hungary  and  Bulgaria ;  but  their  knowl- 
edge of  geography  was  very  imperfect,  and  they  often  wandered 

*  Dieu  veult. 
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about  at  random,  tometimes  followiiig  the  track  of  an  ahimal, 
or  the  flight  of  a  birdj  which  they  would  fancy  was  expressly 
lent  to  guide  them. 

Finding  themselves  disappointed  of  the  quails  and  maihia 
they  had  expected,  they  were  compelled  to  resort  to  force  to 
obtain  food,  and  consequently  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries 
through  which  they  passed  rose  against  them.  At  one  place  ^ 
we  are  told  that  the  Danube  was  turned  &om  its  channel  by 
the  profusion  of  slaughtered  bodies  which  were  thrown  into 
the  river.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  vast  multitude  fell  a 
sacrifioe  to  hunger,  fatigue,  or  popular  fury.  A  few  who 
reached  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Bosphorus  survived  only  to 
experience  the  greater  misery  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Turks.  Peter  and  Walter,  however,  their  ignorant  and  pre- 
sumptuous leaders,  lived  to  return,  and  we  afterward  find 
them  in  the  great  armament  which  departed  finom  France  in 

e  autumn  of  1096. 

This  great  armament  amounted  in  the  whole  to  the  im- 

ense  number  of  300,000  fighting  men,  assembled  finom  dif- 
ferent nations,  but  chiefly  from  France.  It  was  agreed  that, 
on  account  of  the  difiiculty  of  procuring  provisions  fi)r  so  vast 
a  multitude,  thev  should  march  in  three  divisions,  each  divis- 
ion taking  a  diflerent  route. 

The  fint  division  was  commanded  by  Grodfrey  of  Bouillon, 
a  warrior  of  high  renown,  who,  if  we  may  believe  the  concur- 
rent  testimony  of  historians  and  poets,  was  actuated  to  this 
nndertaking  solely  by  motives  of  piety.  He  was  accompanied 
by  his  two  brothers,  Baldwin  and  Eustace. 

The  king  of  France's  brother,  Hugh  de  Vermandois ;  Rob- 
ert, son  of  William  the  Conqueror ;  Stephen  de  Blois  (father 
of  king  Stephen  of  England) ;  Robert,  earl  of  Flanders,  with 
many  other  princes,  were  in  the  second  division ;  and  being 
all  of  them  too  prond  and  too  independent  to  sabmit  to  any 
leader,  they  each,  though  they  agreed  to  keep  together,  marched 
under  separate  banners. 

The  third  division  v^as  commanded  by  Raymond  of  Tou- 
kmse,  a  venerable  knight,  who  was  as  much  esteemed  for 
wisdom  as  £nr  valor.  He  was  lord  of  one  of  the  finest  districts 
of  France,  and  was  one  of  her  most  powerful  princes ;  but  he 
quitted  all,  from  motives  of  religion,  and  resigning  his  territo- 
ries to  his  son,  abandoned  his  country  with  the  determination 
never  to  return. 

When  tins  enormous  host  reached  Ciytantinople,  the  em- 
peror Alexis  was  overwhelmed^  witk^j&nishment,  and  sin- 
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oerely  repented  of  having  a«ked  aid  firom  Europe.  THe  era- 
eaders,  presuming  on  the  holiness  of  their  cause,  came  more 
liko'  masters  than  like  friends  and  allies.  They  treated  the 
emperor  with  insolence,  looked  on  his  people  as  barharians, 
and  considered  themselves  licensed  to  commit  every  kind  of 
violence  and  disorder.  The  emperor,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
was  very  natural,  viewed  them  with  suspicion,  and,  perhaps, 
behaved  to  them  deceitfully.  At  last  they  quitted  Constan- 
tinople, and  afler  a  series  of  adventures,  wluch  it  would  be 
too  long  to  relate,  but  during  which  they  possessed  them- 
selves of  the  towns  of  Nice  in  Bithynia,  and  of  Antioch,  they 
arrived  with  a  remnant  of  their  army  within  sight  of  Jeru- 
salem. They  laid  siege  to  the  holy  city,  which  they  took. 
On  July  14,  1099,  the  standard  of  the  Cross  was  planted  on 
the  walls. 

Grodfrey,  their  general,  was  elected  king  of  Jerusalem,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  crusaders  returned  home,  leaving  the 
new  king  hegirt  with  dangers.  On  their  arrival  in  France 
they  were  reproached  by  their  countrymen  with  having  aban- 
doned their  brave  leader;  and  some  of  them,  among  whom 
was  Hugh  de  Vermandois,  resolved  to  return  to  Palestine  and 
retrieve  their  reputation.  Accordingly,  in  1101,  a  new  expe- 
dition was  fitted  out. 

The  command  of  this  expedition  wa«  given  to  William  of 
Poitiers,  duke  of  Aquitaine,  who,  from  the  extent  of  his  posses- 
sions and  from  his  various  talents,  was  c»ie  of  the  most  con- 
siderable princes  of  his  time.  He  was  not  only  the  friend  and 
protector  of  poets  and  troubadours,  but  he  was  also  a  trouba- 
dour himself;  and  some  of  his  poetry  is  still  extant.  His  court 
was  filled  with  minstrels  and  jesters,  and  was  more  celebrated 
for  its  gayety  than  for  its  decorum. 

The  fate  of  the  army  which  William  of  Poitiers  led  into 
the  East  was  even  more  unfortunate  than  that  of  the  former 
one.  It  arrived  in  tolerable  order  at  Constantinople ;  but 
there  the  pride  of  William  drew  on  him  the  personid  enmity 
of  the  emperor,  who  is  accused,  but  with  what  truth  I  do  not 
pretend  to  say,  of  revenging  himself  by  giving  him  false 
guides.  The  crusading  army  was  led  into  situations  which 
exposed  it  to  the  attack  of  the  Turks,  and  wa«  defeated  with 
the  most  horrible  slaughter.  William  of  Poitiers  and  some 
of  the  nobles  saved  their  lives  by  flight :  Hugh  de  Vermandois 
escaped  to  Tannis,  in  Cilicia,  but  died  soon  aflerwaid  of  his 
wounds. 

While  all  these  scenes  were  passing  in  Palestine,  in  France 
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the  king  was  sunk  in  Bloth  and  sensuality,  and  appeared 
scarcely  to  know  that  a  crusade  was  going  on. 

William  duke  of  Normandy  had  conquered  England  in 
1066,  and  died  in  1087,  leaving  Normandy  to  his  son  Robert, 
and  England  to  William  Rufus.  You  probably  recollect  that 
Robert  pawned  his  duchy  to  his  brother,  that  he  might  be 
able  to  take  the  Cross.  William  not  only  tried  every  means 
to  keep  possession  of  Normandy,  but  also  endeavored  to  ex- 
tend its  limits.  He  made  several  attacks  on  the  French 
territories,  but  was  bravely  repulsed  by  Louis,  the  king's 
eldest  son,  who  was  at  that  time  quite  a  youth,  and  had  only 
a  small  number  of  troops  at  his  command.  In  1 100  William 
was  killed  in  the  New  Forest,  and  the  young  prince  of  France 
was  then  left  at  leisure  to  turn  his^arms  against  enemies  nearer 
home. 

These  enemies  were  the  lords  of  MontUieri,  of  Montford, 
and  other  vassals  of  the  crown,  who,  taking  advantage  of  the 
indolence  and  incapacity  of  the  king,  had  erected  castles  and 
towers,  from  whence  they  sallied  forth  like  captains  of  banditti. 
Some  of  these  towers  were  in  the  road  between  Paris  and 
Orleans ;  so  that  it  was  not  possible  to  travel  from  the  one 
town  to  the  other  with  safety.  Louis  chastised,  in  some 
measure,  the  insolence  of  these  barons,  and  he  gained  so 
much  popularity,  that  it  drew  upon  him  the  increased  hatred 
of  Bertrade,  who  eagerly  desired  his  death,  since  it  would 
open  the  way  of  Philip,  her  own  son,  to  the  throne.  She 
even  gave  Louis  a  slow  poison,  which  would  have  been  fatal 
but  for  the  timely  antidotes  given  him  by  a  skillful  physician. 
He  always,  however,  felt  the  deleterious  efiects  of  tins  poison; 
his  complexion  was  ever  afler  of  a  death-like  paleness.  Louis 
himself  does  not  entirely  escape  blame  in  these  quarrels  with 
his  mother-in-law.  He  is  even  accused  of  having  one  day,  in 
the  heat  of  passion,  attempted  to  stab  her.  Philip  was  greatly 
distressed  by  these  contentions  between  his  wife  and  his  son, 
and  at  last  succeeded  in  reconciling  them.  Louis,  in  his 
childhood,  had  been  totally  neglected  by  his  father,  who  had 
left  him  to  follow  in  all  things  his  own  inclinations,  which, 
as  he  was  of  a  manly  and  active  temper,  naturally  led  him  to 
delight  in  all  the  i;hivalrous  exercises  which  at  that  time 
formed  the  chief  occupation  of  the  young  nobility.  The 
young  prince  thus  acquired  hardihood  and  skill  in  arms ;  he 
also  imbibed  that  finer  part  of  chivalry,  an  inflexible  love 
of  honor  and  integrity.  To  this  he  added  a  natural  frank- 
ness of  character  that  made  him  greatly  beloved  by  the 
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people.  He  wm  crowned  when  he  was  eighteen  or  twenty 
years  old;  and  his  father,  apparently  gleS.  to  he  relieved 
from  all  care  and  trouble,  resigned  to  him  the  etatire  gorem- 
ment  of  the  kingdom.  Philip  had  frequently  been  -excom- 
municated hy  the  pope  for  having  married  Bertrade,  whose 
first  husband,  Fulk  of  Anjou,  was  still  alive.  He  contrived, 
however,  to  pacify  the  indignant  pope,  hy  making  promises  to 
repudiate  her ;  hut  these  promises  he  never  performed.  His 
slothful  life  was  terminated  in  1108,  when  he  died,  in  the 
fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  and  fiftieth  of  his  reign.  On  his 
death  he  showed  some  consciousness  of  his  own  un worthiness ; 
for  he  desired  to  he  buried  in-the  Abbey  of  St.  Benoit  on  the 
Loire,  knd.  not  in  the  Abbey  of  St.  Denis,  the  usual  burial- 
place  of  the  French  Icings,  being,  as  he  said,  too  great  a  sinner 
to  presume  to  lay  his  bones  Ir^  those  of  the  great  nuurtyr. 

By  his  first  wife,  Bertha  of  Holland,  he  had — 

(1.)  Louis,  who  succeeded  him.  (2.)  Constance,  married 
Boemond,  prince  of  Antioch. 

By  Bertrade  he  had — 

(3.)  Philip.  (4.)  JFleury.  (5.)  Cecilia,  married,  first, 
Tancred,  nephew  to  Boemond  of  Antioch ;  and,  secondly, 
Alphonso  of  Tripoli,  son  of  Raymond  of  Toulouse. 

Philip  was  the  first  French  king  who  altered  the  coin. 
In  his  time  a  species  of  money  was  circulated,  which  was 
nothing  more  than  a  piece  of  leather,  in  the  center  of  whidh 
was  stuck  a  small  silver  nail. 

The  sovereignty  of  the  crown  of  Prance  did  not  at  this 
time  extend  over  more  than  a  district  of  between  thirty  and 
forty  square  leagues,  of  which  Paris  was  the  capital  city,  and 
Orleans  the  next  in  importance.  The  monarchy  had  now 
reached  its  lowest  state  of  debasement,  and  from  this  time  it 
began  to  rise ;  and  you  will  see  it  increaae  in  powcnr  and 
dominion  in  every  succeeding  century,     y  i 

CONVERSATION  ON  CHAPTER  IX. 

Riduzrd,  1  should  like  to  know  how  the  rest  of  France 
was  disposed  of,  since  the  king  had  so  little  of  it. 

Mrs.  'Mar^^m,  The  country  was  at  that  time  subject  to 
such  perpetual  changes  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  define 
the  limits  of  every  separate  state ;  but,  as  nearly  as  their 
relative  looportions  can  now  be  guessed  at,  France,  in  the 
eleventh  i^tury,  was  divided  as  follows  : — 
^  The  sovereignty  of  the  king  extended  over  a  territory  equal 
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to  about  ^'ve  of  the  present  departments ;  the  count  of  Vcftr- 
mandois  in  Picardy  had  two  ;  the  count  of  Boulogne,  one  ; 
the  earl  of  Flanders,  four ;  the  two  families  of  Champagne 
and  Blois,  six ;  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  three ;  the  duke  of 
Bretagne,  five ;  the  count  of  Poitiers,  seven ;  the  count  of 
Anjou,  three  ;  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  five  ;  the  duchies  of 
Guienne  and  Aquitaine  might  he  estimated  at  twenty-four. 
The  emperor  of  Geitnany  and  the  coimts  of  Toulouse  shared 
the  soveireignty  of  Lorraihe,  part  of  Burgundy,  and  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Provence ;  and  these  tjrere  about  equal  to  twenty- 
one  departments.  ThuB  we  have  accounted  for  the  whole 
of  the  eighty-si!sc  departments  into  which  modem  France  is 
divided.  Of  these,  Anjou,  Poitiers,  Guienne,  and  Aquitaine, 
were  at  one  time,  as  well  as  Normandy,  possessed  by  the 
kings  of  England,  and  they  together  Were  equal  to  thirty- 
nine  departments. 

George.  It  seems  to  me,  msuimia,  that  those  old  kings 
of  England  were  very  clever  fellows.  At  least  they  were  a 
great  deal  cleverer  thaii  the  kings  of  France. 

Mrs.  M.  I  do  nbt,  on  the  whole,  greatly  admire  the 
characters  of  the  Norman  race  of  kings ;  however,  I  agree 
with  you  that  they  appear  to  great  advantage  compared  to 
the  Capetian  kings.  The  Normans  "were  a  bold  and  enter- 
prising people,  and  united  in  an  eminent  degree  great  activity 
of  body  with  ardor  of  mind ;  and  they  were  not  only  masters 
of  England,  and  of  a  large  part  of  France^  but  had  also  ob- 
tained a  considerable  settlement  in  Italy. 

George.     Pray,  let  us  hear  how  they  got  it. 

Mrs.  M.  About  the  year  1017,  some  Norman  pilgrims  to 
Rome  were  invited  by  pope  Benedict  VIII.  to  attempt  the 
conquest  of  a  part  of  Apulia,  which  still  remained  under  the 
yoke  of  the  Greek  empire.  This  enterprise  they  gladly  under- 
took' ;  and  being  at  different  times  assisted  by  parties  of  their 
countrymen,  they  formed  a  settlement,  which,  after  a  century 
of  combats,  was  the  foundation  of  the  Norman  kingdom  of  the 
Two  Sicilies. 

Ridiard.  What  did  they  mean  by  Two  Sicilies  ?  Was 
the  island  then  divided  into  two  ? 

Mrs.  M.  The  kingdom  of  Naples  was  at  that  time  de- 
nominated one  of  the  Sicilies ;  the  island,  of  course,  wa^  the 
other.  About  the  year  1053,  the  Normans  in  Apulia  greatly 
increased  their  power  by  a  victory  which  they  gained  over 
the  pope,  Leo  IX.,  who  had  wished  to  drive  them  out  of 
Italy.     The  Normans  were  at  that  time  commanded  by 
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Robert  Guiscard,  or  the  Robber.  He  wm  one  of  the  twelve 
aoDB  of  Tancred  de  Hautville,  a  descendant  from  RoUo,  and 
Beexned  to  have  inherited  much  of  the  powerful  mind  of  his 
great  ancestor.  He  took  the  pope  prisoner ;  and  though  he 
treated  him  with  the  most  profound  personal  respect,  yet  he 
would  not  release  him  till  he  had  obtained  from  him  the  in- 
vestiture of  the  dukedom  of  Apulia,  which  he  had  in  part 
conquered,  and  also  that  of  Calabria  and  Sicily,  which  he 
hoped  to  conquer.  It  does  not  appear  that  Leo  had  any 
right  to  bestow  these  territories ;  but  it  sufficiently  answered 
the  purpose  of  Guiscard  that  he  should  assume  it. 

George.  Then  pray,  mamma,  whom  did  these  territories 
really  belong  to  ? 

Mrs,  M.  Sicily  belonged  to  the  Saracens ;  they  having 
conquered  it  some  time  in  the  seventh  century,  and  having 
remained  its  undisturbed  masters  till  1038,  when  the  emperor 
of  Constantinople  made  an  attempt  to  get  it  from  them.  He 
did  not,  however,  succeed;  and  Robert  Guiscard  and  his 
brothers,  afler  a  ten  yeara'  struggle,  got  possession  of  it. 

Mary.  I  think  that  Guiscard  had.  not  his  name  of  Robber 
for  notbubg. 

Mrs.  M.  As  for  Calabria,  I  can  scarcely  tell  you  whom 
it  belonged  to.  The  Saracens  and  the  two  emperors  of  the 
East  and  the  West  were  contending  for  it  at  one  and  the 
same  time ;  at  last  the  Normans  subdued  them  all,  and  in 
1080  Robert  Guiscard  was  again  invested  by  the  pope  with 
the  provinces  of  Apulia,  Calabria,  and  Sicily,  which  he  held 
as  fiefs  of  the  holy  see.  He  died  in  1085,  having,  a  short 
time  before  his  death,  gained  a  great  victory  at  sea  over  the 
Greeks. 

Richard,  He  must  have  been  a  stout  old  fellow  to  go 
fighting  on  for  so  many  years. 

Mrs,  M,  He  had  a  son  named  Boemond,  who  was  what, 
I  suppose,  you  would  call  another  stout  old  fellow.  He  served 
in  the  crusade  under  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  ;  and  when  the  city 
of  Antioch  was  won  from  the  Turks,  he  was  made  prince  of 
it.  He  was,  however,  so  closely  beset  on  all  sides  by  both 
Turks  and  Greeks,  that  he  had  great  difficulty  in  keeping 
possession  of  his  principality.  He  ardently  desired  to  return 
to  Sicily  to  procure  a  supply  of  soldiers,  but  the  difficulty  was 
how  to  get  there.  At  last  he  hit  upon  a  most  singular  expe- 
dient to  elude  the  vigilance  of  his  enemies. 

Mary,     I  suppose  he  put  on  some  strange  disguise. 

Mrs,  M,    He  dared  not  trust  to  any  disguise.    He  caused 
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it  to  be  leported  that  he  was  dead,  and  having  procuTed  a 
ooffin,  bored  with  holes,  which  would  enable  him  to  bieathe, 
he  got  into  it,  and  ordered  his  attendants  to  request  leave  of 
the  Turks  and  of  the  emperor  of  Constantinople  to  cany 
their  dead  master's  body  through  their  territories  to  be  buried 
in  Europe.  Leave  being  given,  he  was  carried  in  this  maa- 
ner  till  he  got  to  Corfu,  where  he  believed  himself  beyond  the 
reach  of  his  enemies.  Hie  then  got  out  of  his  coffin,  and  sent 
a  message  back  to  Alexis  to  say,  that ''  the  prince  of  Antioch 
was  ahve,  and  as  much  his  enemy  as  ever.'' 

Creorge.     And  how  did  it  end  ? 

Mrs,  M.  It  ended  in  his  keeping  his  word  with  the  em- 
peror almost  to  the  last.  He  returned  from  Italy  with  re- 
inforcements, and  kept  up  a  constant  hostility  against  Alexis, 
till  a  short  time  befove  his  death,  in  1111,  when,  his  army 
being  in  danger  of  starvation,  he  consented  to  an  amicable 
treaty. 

Richard,  Was  that  the  same  emperor  Alexis  who  gave 
William  of  Poitiers  the  false  guides  ? 

Mrs.  M.  It  was.  I  think  you  never  heard  of  a  more 
shocking  piece  of  treachery. 

Mary.  But*  if  the  crusaders  behaved  so  ill  to  him,  it  could 
not  be  supposed  that  he  would  be  very  fond  of  them. 

Mrs,  M.  There  doubtless  were  very  great  faults  on  both 
sides.  The  conduct  of  the  Latins  (as  &e  Europeans  were 
called  in  the  East)  was  in  many  instances  very  unpardon- 
able. They  treated  the  emperor  and  his  people  with  undis- 
guised contempt.  A  young  Norman  knight  had  one  day  the 
insolence  to  place  himseJf  on  the  imperial  throne  in  the  em- 
peror's prefience ;  he  was,  however,  reproved  by  his  superior 
officer,  and  made  to  descend.  It  is  said  that  another  of  the 
Latins  slew,  out  of  sheer  insolence,  a  tame  Hon  which  was  a 
great  &vorite  with  the  emperor.  When  the  crusaders  cross- 
ed into  Asia,  they  chose  to  beHeve  that  all  the  inhabitants 
were  Turks,  and  thus  Christians  and  infidels  alike  suffered 
from  their  ferocity.  After  this  you  will  not  be  surprised  that 
they  were  considered  and  treated  as  enemies  wherever  they 


Rkhard,    I  only  wonder  how  any  of  them  were  allowed 
to  get  away  alive. 

Ms.  M,    It  appears  that  very  few,  excepting  the  nobles, 
e6C9ped. 

Mary,    Had  the  Turks  more  compassion  on  them  than  on 
td0  others  ? 

£ 
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Mrs,  M*  I  believe  the  reaioiL  unw,  that  the  noUes  were 
always  well  mounted  and  well  anned.  The  great  xnaoB  of 
the  floldien  were  Beifb,  who  were  drawn  from  their  peaceful 
homes  to  sweU  the  train  of  their  lords,  who  were  all  emulous 
to  vie  with  one  another  in  the  number  of  their  fi>llowers. 
These  poor  people  marched  on  foot,  and  vrare  slightly  armed, 
having  only  a  sword  and  a  buckler.  They  had  therefore 
neither  means  of  defense  nor  of  flight,  and  fell  at  the  fizvt 
onset  vrith  the  enemy,  like  chaff  before  the  wind. 

Richard,  Pray,  mamma,  is  there  not  some  very  fine  poem 
about  the  crusades  ? 

Mrs,  M.  You  mean,  probably,  the  Jerusalem  Delivered. 
It  is  an  Italian  poeih  vmtten  by  Tasso,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  that  is  to  be  found  in  any  language. 

Gtorge.  I  think  you  once  told  us,  mamma,  that  the  En- 
glish first  used  crests  and  coats  of  arms  in  the  eruBades ;  did 
&e  French  also  use  them  ? 

Mrs,  M,  They  were  in  use  among  all  the  crusaders,  and 
it  was  the  business  of  the  heralds  of  the  army  to  make  them- 
ielves  acquainted  virith  the  difierent  bearings  of  the  difierent 
chie&. 

Richard,  And  did  the  Freneh  continue  to  use  them  after 
they  came  home,  as  the  English  did  1  ■ 

Mrs,  M.  Yes,  just  like  the  English  ;  and  the  custom  was 
immediately  adopted  by  all  the  noUes  throughout  Franoe,  as 
oieating  an  additional  barrier  between  th^nselves  and  the 
middle  classes,  who,  firom  their  increasing  riches  and  numbers, 
were,  to  use  a  homely  phrase,  fast  treading  on  the  heels  of 
the  nobility. 

George,  That  must  have  made  these  proud  lords  very 
angiy. 

Mrs,  M,  Many  causes  had  combined  to  bring  the  upper 
and  middle  classes  nearer  together.  Among  the  chief  of  these 
causes  we  may  reckon  the  crusades,  which  had  been  so  great- 
ly conducive  to  enrich  the  oonrnioners  at  the  expense  of  the 
nobles.  Many  of  those  who  had  allowed  their  serfs  to  pur- 
chase their  freedom  were  displeased  when  they  returned  home 
at  finding  how  much  they  had  diminished  their  own  power 
by  having  thus  allowed  their  former  dependents  to  escape  fsooL 
their  rule.  They  therefore  combined  to  maintain  their  own 
personal  dignity  and  importance  by  every  artificial  means  in 
their  power,  and  assumed  family  sumames,  as  well  as  family 
eoats  of  aims,  as  a  farther  distinction  between  themselves  and 
the  middle  classes. 
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Ridiard.  Coald  the  zneiohuiti  and  thoie  tori  of  people 
be  made  knights  at  the  time  you  are  iqpeaking  of? 

Mrs,  M,  Certainly  not,  according  to  the  laws  of  knight- 
hood ;  nor  eonld  any  one  who  was  not  of  noble  bbth  be  ad- 
mitted to  enter  the  hata  at  a  toumamant. 

George,  Were  there  toamamenta,  then,  in  FrenoO)  lo 
kngagol 

Mrs.  M,  The  Freneh  daim  the  honor  of  inventing  them, 
and  the  inventor  ia  said  to  have  been  a  certain  Goofiry  de 
Pmilly,  and  to  have  Hved  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
oentury.  But  in  all  probability  the  tournament  was  only  an 
improvement  on  the  warlike  games  which  the  ohivahoua 
customs  of  the  times  had  introduced  among  the  young  men, 
who  were  accustomed  to  assemble  in  little  parties  from  two 
or  more  neighboring  castles  to  make  fHendly  trials  of  their 
skill.  By  degrees  these  trials  at  anus  came  to  be  attended 
with  more  and  more  pMnp  and  ceremony,  till  at  last  they 
became  almost  affiurs  of  state.  Pruilly,  however,  seems  to 
have  the  just  eredit  of  inventing,  if  not  the  touniainent 
itself,  at  least  the  laws  and  ceremonies  by  which  it  was  con* 
ducted. 

George,    And  do  you  know  what  the  laws  were  ? 

ilfrs.  3f .  They  were  so  many  and  so  minute,  that  I  can 
only  attempt  to  tell  you  a  few  of  the  mtet  important.  The 
chief  object  of  the  competitors  in  these  mock  combats  was 
to  unhorse  each  other,  and  not  to  wound.  It  was  therefore 
against  the  rules  for  a  combatant  to  be  fastened  to  his  saddle, 
or  to  use  any  deadly  weapons. 

George,     Then  what  weapons  were  they  to  use  ? 

Mrs,  M,  Lances,  stafis,  and  sometimes  wooden  swords. 
This  law,  I  believe,  was  not  very  strictly  kept,  as  we  oflen 
read  of  the  knight  being  wounded,  and  severely,  too,  with 
sharp  swords. 

JRidhard,  It  always  seems  very  surprising  how  the  knights 
could  fight,  and  gallop,  and  wheel  about,  cased  ia  all  that 
armor. 

Mrs,  M,  1  am  still  more  surprised  at  the  horses,  how 
they  could  move  with  all  those  trappings.*  These  tourna- 
ments were  so  exactly  suited  to  the  temper  of  the  French, 
that  their  fondness  for  them  became  almost  a  madness.  Even 
the  ladies  used  to  be  present  at  them,  and  entered  with  the 
greatest  vivacity  into  the  success  of  the  several  combatants. 
They  would  encourage  their  favorite  knights  by  decking  them 
*  Bee  the  Tianatto  at  tii«  head  of  Chapter  VHt 
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with  ribbons  and  fleai&  from  their  own  dress,  and  during  a 
long  and  anxious  combat  the  poor  ladies  would  appear  at  last 
almost  stripped  of  their  finery,  which  was  seen  tied  to  the  ar- 
mor of  the  combatants.  In  time  the  cost  of  these  tournaments 
was  carried  to  an  inordinate  excess ;  and  there  are  many  in- 
stances in  which  a  French  noble  has  been  contented  to  end 
his  days  in  distress,  and  to  consign  his  children  to  poverty  and 
obscurity,  for  the  sake  of  giving  a  splendid  tournament.  Their 
dress  and  the  equipment  of  themselves  and  their  horses  were 
enormously  expensive.  There  were  stMne  who  carried  their 
folly  so  fiur  as  to  have  the  shields  they  used  on  those  occa- 
sions set  with  jewels. 

Gtorge,  Well !  I  think  that  is  the  most  foohsh  pieee  of 
vanity  I  ever  heard  of. 

Mrs,  M,  I  oan  tell  you  of  another  still  more  foolish : 
There  came  up  about  this  time  a  fashion  of  wearing  immense 
peaks  to  the  jdioes.  It  was  invented  by  the  earl  of  Anjou, 
Bertrade's  first  husband,  to  hide  some  strange  deformity  in  his 
foot.  The  fashion  was  immediately  adopted  in  France,  and 
the  Normans  brought  it  over  to  {Ingland.  An  old  French 
writer  tells  us  that  they  were  worn  two  feet  in  length,  and 
shaped  like  the  tails  of  scorpions.  The  same  writer  tells  us 
also  that  in  a  battle  between  the  Greeks  and  some  Norman 
knights,  the  latter  were  invincible  as  long  as  they  remained 
upon  their  horses ;  but  that  when  dismounted  they  became 
a  certain  prey  to  their  enemies,  being  rendered  perfectly  help- 
less by  the  length  of  their  shoes,  which  hindensd  them  from 
walking  except  with  the  perpetual  danger  of  falling  down  at 
every  step. 


CHAPTER  X. 

LOCIS  VI,  SUaiTAHBD  THB  PAT. 
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XjODIS,  who  had  been  KMociated  in  the  erown  at  the  age  of 
tigbteen  or  twenty,  was  about  tiiirty  yean  old  when  hu  father 
died.  He  had  no  taate  for  learning,  nor  any  pohtioal  talenta ; 
bat  be  had  what  was  fiu  better,  a  good  heart,  an  inflexible 
IffTO  ai  jnatice,  a  friendly  diqxwition.  and  a  gay  and  obeerful 
temper.  It  might,  however,  be  said  of  hini.  that  his  lore  of 
jnstice  was  on  Bome  ooeaaionB  too  inflexible,  and  led  him  to 
jmniah  oSenden  with  excetuTe  rigor,  and  to  oppcMa  violence 
with  violence. 

He  was  naturally  brave  and  exceedingly  active,  nor  did  he 
allow  his  corpulenoe,  which  was  Bach  u  to  acquire  him  the 
mname  of  the  Fat,  to  render  him  indolent.  He  never  re- 
laxed  in  his  vigilance,  nor  in  his  endeavors  to  protect  the 
weaker  part  of  hie  subjects  &om  the  oppreaaions  of  the  rich : 
he  was  ahnost  otmtinually  engaged  in  petty  wars  againet  his 
nobles;  and  while  he  was  with  bis  army,  he  lived  with  his 
Kddien  more  like  theii  comrade  than  their  king,  partaking 
of  the  Mune  haidihjpi,  and  e^ioaing  hi^oself  to   the  Hua» 
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I  have  already  said,  that  the  gieat  lords  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Pans,  UJang  advantage  of  the  tupineness  of  the  late 
king,  had  many  of  them  sought  to  repair  their  lessened  for- 
tunes by  turning  robbers.  Their  oastles  were  filled  with 
armed  men,  who  were  contiBually  on  the  watch  for  travelers, 
whom  they  attacked  and  robbed,  and  sometimes  murdered. 
If  a  rich  merchant  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  these  marauders,  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  castle 
dungeon,  and  tortured  till  he  would  agree  to  pay  such  a  ran- 
som as  the  lord  of  the  castle  chose  to  demand. 

Louis  had  endeavored  during  his  father*s  life-time  to  re- 
press these  practices,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  established  on  the 
throne,  he  set  himself  diligently  to  punish  the  ofienders.  He 
found  this,  however,  a  very  difficult  task ;  for  no  sooner  was 
one  subdued  than  another  arose  up  in  his  place.  He  had 
hoped  to  win  over  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  those  depreda- 
tors, by  causing  his  own  brother  Philip  to  many  his  daughter 
and  heiress.  But  Philip  joined  with  his  fcther^in-law,  and 
thus  the  king  had  two  enemies  where  he  before  had  one. 

In  a  few  years  Louis  found  himself  called  on  to  attack  a 
more  distant  enemy.  Henry  I.  of  England,  having  uxgustly 
seized  on  Nonnandy,  kept  his  unfortunate  brother  Robert  in 
perpetual  imprisonment^  and  oUiged  his  son  William  to  fly 
for  safety  and  protection  to  the  king  of  France.  Louis  readily 
granted  William  the  protection  he  sought,  and  in  1119,  being 
joined  by  many  nobka  who  were  alaraied  by  the  inoreasing 
power  of  HJeniy  (who  had  built  the  castle  (^Gisors  to  over* 
awe  the  frontier),  marched  with  a  oonsidoable  army  into 
Normandy.  A  battle  was  fought  between  the  two  monarchs 
at  BrenneviUe,  which  tenninated  to  tiie  advantage  of  the 
English.  The  loss  was  not  great  on  either  side.  Owing  to 
the  eagenessof  each  party  to  take  their  enemies  alive,  for  the 
sake  of  their  ransoms,  only  three  knights  were  slain.  A  peace 
was  afterward  effected  between  the  two  kings  by  the  good 
offices  of  pope  Caliztus  II.,  who  was  at  that  time  in  France, 
having  fled  from  the  disturbanoes  in  Italy,  occasioned  by  the 
contest,  which  was  still  as  violent  as  ever,  between  the  eoi- 
peror  Henry  Y.  and  the  cardinals. 

In  1124  the  war  again  bn^e  out  between  Louis  and  the 
king  of  England,  who  called  upon  the  emperor  of  Gennany, 
who  had  married  his  daughter  Matilda,  to  assist  him.  The 
emperor  was  glad  to  be  revenged  on  Louis  for  the  protection 
he  had  given  to  Calixtus,  and  aet  about  prqwiing  for  the  itt- 
vaaion  of  France. 
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LouiB  had  no  means  'within  his  own  small  territory  of  repel- 
ling BO  powerful  a  foe  ;  he  therefore  unfurled  the  orifamme^ 
a  banner  which  was  kept  with  great  veneration  in  the  Abbey 
of  St.  Denis,  the  titular  saint  of  France,  and  which  was  to  be 
bi  ought  forth  only  on  the  most  important  emergencies. 

The  unfurling  of  the  oriflamme  called  on  all  the  feudal 
retainers  of  France,  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other, 
to  assemble  round  their  king,  and  to  fi>llow  him  to  the  war. 
The  summons  was  promptly  obeyed,  and  Louis  found  himself, 
almost,  as  it  were,  instantaneously,  at  the  head  of  200,000 
fighting  men.     The  intended  invasion,  however,  never  took 

Slaoe,  the  emperor  dying  in  1125.  A  short  time  before  his 
eath  he  had  made  peace  with  Cahxtus,  who  returned  to 
Borne,  and  tranquillity  was  for  a  time  restored  to  Italy. 

In  the  year  1127,  Louis  bestowed  on  William,  the  young 
prince  of  Normandy,  the  earldom  of  Flanders,  to  which  in- 
deed he  had  a  claim  in  right  of  his  grandmother  Matilda,  the 
wife  of  the  Conqueror.  But  William  had  a  very  short  enjoy- 
ment of  his  earldom.  He  died  in  consequence  of  a  neglected 
wound,  while  yet  in  the  flower  of  his  age. 

In  1131  Louis  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  eldest  son,  a 
very  promising  youth,  who  had  been  crowned  about  two  years 
before.  The  manner  of  this  prince's  death  exposes  to  us  the 
neglected  and  filthy  state  in  which  the  streets  of  Paris  were 
th^i  sufiered  to  be  kept.  The  streets  were  veiy  narrow,  and 
full  of  dirt  and  rubbish,  and  pigs  were  allowed  to  range  about 
in  them.  One  of  these  pigs  ran  against  the  horse  which  the 
young  prince  was  riding,  and  caused  him  to  fall ;  and  the  ridw 
was  so  severely  hurt  as  only  to  survive  a  fow  hours.  On  this 
occasion  an  order  was  issued  declaring  that  no  pigs  should  be 
in  future  sufiered  in  the  streets.  The  monks  of  the  Abbey  of 
St.  Anthony  remonstrated-  against  tl^is  order,  and  an  especial 
permission  was  given  to  their  pigs  to  run  in  the  streets,  pro- 
vided they  had  bells  about  their  necks. 

The  death  of  his  eldest  son  caused  such  inexpressible  grief 
to  Louis,  that  he  was  for  a  time  too  much  oveipowered  by  it 
to  be  able  to  attend  to  public  afiairs. 

In  1 132  he  crowned  his  next  son,  Louis,  who  was  then  only 
twelve  years  old.  Antiquaries  conjecture  that  it  was  upon 
this  occasion  that  the  peers  of  France  were  reduced  in  num- 
ber, and  limited  to  twelve. 

The  king,  as  he  advanced  in  life,  found  the  inconvenience 
of  his  excessive  corpulence  to  increase,  and  that  his  constitu- 
tion was  fast  breaking  down.     In  1134  he  was  seized  with 
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an  alanning  illnesB,  and  believing  his  ead  approaching,  he  was 
anxious  to  be  reconciled  to  his  enemies  and  to  die  in  peace 
-with  all  the  world.  Contrary  to  his  expectation  he  recoveredt 
and  lived  three  years  afterward ;  but  his  resolutions  survived 
the  first  alarm  of  his  illness,  and  he  passed  these  last  three 
year,  in  traaquiUity. 

The  death  of  Henry  of  England,  in  1136,  delivered  him 
from  his  most  formidable  enemy ;  and  Stephen,  who  seized  on 
England  and  Normandy,  was  too  much  occupied  in  defending 
himiBelf  against  Matilda  and  her  husband  Greofiry  to  have  time 
to  turn  his  attention  toward  France. 

Geoffiry  Flantagenet  was  so  much  disliked  by  the  Nonnans, 
who  knew  his  violent  and  unfeeling  temper,  that  they  gladly 
acknowledged  Stephen  as  their  duke.  William  the  Tenth, 
duke  of  Aquitaine,  took  the  part  of  Geoffiy,  and  joined  him  in 
making  an  invasion  of  Normandy ;  but  the  dreadful  excesses 
committed  by  these  invaders  only  confirmed  the  Normans  in 
their  detestation  of  Geofiry,  who  was  obliged  to  retire  into 
Anjou.  Upon  GeofTry's  death,  however,  in  1151,  the  Nor- 
mans acknowledged  his  son  Henry  as  their  duke. 

In  the  mean  time  the  recollection  of  the  cruelties  which  he 
had  committed  in  the  inva^on  of  Normandy  dwelt  on  the 
mind  of  the  duke  of  Aquitaine.  The  best  measure  he  could 
devise  to  relieve  the  burden  of  his  troubled  conscience  was  to 
go  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  St.  James  of  Compostella, 
in  Spain.  He  set  about  arranging  all  his  afiairs  before  he 
went,  and  believed  that  he  had  provided  for  the  security  both 
of  his  family  and  his  dominions,  by  offering  Eleanor,  his  eldest 
daughter  and  heiress,  in  marriage  to  Louis,  the  eldest  son  of 
the  king;  of  France.  William  proceeded  on  his  pilgrimage, 
and  died  in  the  church  of  Compostella  during  the  performance 
of  divine  service. 

The  marriage  of  Louis  of  France  and  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine 
and  Guienne  was  celebrated  at  Bordeaux  with  all  suitable 
pomp ;  but  as  the  youthful  couple  were  on  their  way  to  Paris, 
they  were  met  at  Poitiers  by  messengers  who  brought  them 
the  news  of  the  king's  death. 

Louis  the  Fat  died  August  1,  1137,  and  never  was  a  king 
of  France  more  sincerely  lamented,  more  particularly  by  the 
poorer  classes  of  his  subjects,  whose  friend  and  protector  he 
had  always  been.  He  died  in  the  fifly-eighth  year  of  his  age» 
and  the  thirtieth  of  his  reign. 

When  young,  his  father  had  made  him  xmarry  a  sister  of 
the  cruel  Hugh  de  Cressy ;  but  he  divorced  her  as  soon  a£  he 
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wu  his  own  master.  In  1115  he  married  Adelaide  of  Savoy, 
by  whom  he  had  six  sons  and  one  daughter : 

(1.)  Philip,  who  died  in  consequence  of  a  fall  from  his 
horse.  (2.)  Louis,  succeeded  his  father.  (3.)  Rohert,  count 
of  Dreux.  (4.)  Peter,  married  the  heiress  of  ttib  Courtenays. 
(5.)  Henry,  eoclesiasti6.     (6.)  Philip,  ecclesiastic. 

Constance  married,  first,  Eustace,  count  of  Boulogne  ;  sec- 
ondly, Raymond  V.,  count  of  Toulouse. 

Louis,  during  his  wars  with  the  barons,  found  that  the 
strength  of  his  government  lay  among  the  merchants  and 
townspeople,  and  he  therefore  united  his  interest  with  theirs 
against  tiie  nobles,  and  granted  the  towns  many  valuable 
charters  and  immunities,  which  tended  to  deliver  ihe  citizens 
fipom  the  excessive  tyranny  of  their  immediate  feudal  superiors. 
One  of  the  clauses  in  these  charters  fully  proves  how  much 
the  citizens  stood  in  need  of  protection.  It  was  this : — ^That 
all  criminals  should,  if  found  guilty,  be  punished  according  to 
the  estabhshed  law  of  the  land,  and  not  according  to  the  will 
or  caprice  of  their  lord. 

The  citizens  were  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the  good  in- 
clination of  the  king  toward  them,  to  procure  charters  for 
fi)iming  themselves  into  cofnanunes,  which  was  another  word 
for  associations  for  mutual  defense.  It  was  the  practice  of 
these  communes  to  elect  from  among  themselves  a  chief  magis- 
trate, whose  business  it  was  to  watch  over  the  safety  of  the 
rest,  who  were  all  to  assist  him  in  time  of  danger. 

The  formation  of  these  communes  was  strenuously  opposed 
by  the  nobles,  whose  despotic  sway  they  greatly  abridged ; 
and  they  were  one  chief  cause  that  lengthened  out  the  wan 
between  them  and  the  king. 

Some  writers  give  Louis  more  merit  than  he  probably  de- 
served in  regard  to  the  charters  which  he  granted  to  the 
towns,  and  say  that  they  proceeded  firom  his  love  of  freedom 
and  justice ;  but  the  probability  is,  that  he  was  induced  to 
grant  them  for  the  sake  of  weakening  the  power  of  the  nobil- 
ity, and  also  for  the  sake  of  the  money  which  the  citizens 
were  willing  to  give  for  their  enfranchisement ;  and  it  is  sin- 
gular that  he  would  not  allow  communes  in  his  own  good 
towns  of  Paris  and  Orleans. 

Whatever  were  the  king's  motives,  the  effect  was  eminent- 
ly beneficiaL  The  people  began  to  feel  themselves  no  longer 
at  the  mercy  of  capricious  and  often  cruel  masters.  Arts, 
sciences,  and  commerce  flourished ;  waste  lands  were  brought 
into  cultivation ;  the  chains  of  slavery  were  broken.    In  an- 
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Other  oentoiT  fireedom  qptead  JGrom  the  towni  into  the  ooiutiy 
diBtrict8»  and  the  peaeanta  were  no  longer  bought  and  sold 
with  the  trees  that  grew  on  the  aoiL  In  the  oonxee  of  time 
the  citief  became  ao  rich  and  powwftd  that  it  was  thought 
neceanuy  to  admit  deputies  from  the  oommunes  into  the  gen- 
eral assemUies  of  the  nation,  which  till  then  could  only  be 
Attended  by  nobles  and  prelates.  But  the  proper  date  of 
these  last  great  changes  is  the  fourteenth  oentnxy,  and  I  diall 
have  to  speak  of  them  again  in  their  place. 


CONVERSATION  ON  CHAPTER  X. 

Qeorge,  I  am  afiraid  it  is  a  foolish  kind  of  cariosity,  bnt  I 
can  not  help  pnsding  myself  with  thinking  what  sort  of  tor- 
tures these  wicked  barons  inflicted  on  their  xieh  prisonen. 

Mrs.  Markham.  It  is  not  a  species  of  knowledge  that  will 
give  you  either  pleasure  or  instruction.  However,  that  you 
may  not  puzzle  yourself  any  longer,  I  will  describe  to  you 
one  of  their  common  modes  of  torture.  The  unibrtunate 
wretch  was  laid  on  his  back  on  the  ground,  and  heavy  weights 
were  heaped  upon  him  till  he  agreed  to  pay  the  ransom  that 
was  demanded. 

Mkkard,  But  suppose  be  would  not  agree,  what  was 
done  then  ? 

Mrs.  ML  Then  more  weights  were  heaped  upon  him  till 
he  died. 

Mary,  Oh,  mamma,  how  horrible  I  I  do  not  wonder  the 
king  wanted  to  rid  the  country  of  such  cruel  people. 

Richard.  Indeed  I  think  that  it  was  now  high  time  to 
place  the  people  under  the  protection  of  the  law,  and  to  do> 
liver  them  finoon  the  caprice  and  tyranny  of  die  nobles. 

Mrs.  M.  Among  the  many  great  changes  which  about 
this  time  took  place  in  the  condition  of  society,  there  was 
none  more  remarkable  than  the  increasing  taste  for  learning 
which  was  to  be  observed,  more  or  less,  among  all  ranks  of 
people  ;  at  least  among  all  who  were  raised  above  poverty. 

Richard,  Was  Louii  an  enoourager  of  learning  ? 
^Mrs.  M.  He  had  no  taste  for  leaxning  himself.  He  had 
been  left,  rather  through  careLessness  tiian  indulgence,  to  fol- 
low, when  a  child,  his  own  inclinations,  which  led  him,  as  I 
have  already  said,  to  chivalrous  i^wrts  rather  than  to  study. 
The  chief  oause  that  encouraged  learning  in  this  reign  vras, 
that  the  sale  of  benefices  bong  considerably  if  not  totally 
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ebedcedi  the  road  to  church  prefenneiLt  became  efiectually 
opened  to  all  who  were  eminent  fi)r  learning  or  yirtue.  Low 
birth,  which  was  aa  exclusion  from  other  dignities,  was  no 
bar  to  advancement  in  the  church.  This  gave  a  great  stim- 
ultts  to  the  middle  classes.  The  schools  were  filled  with 
atudents,  and  it  was  extraordinary  to  see  what  a  striking  ef- 
fect this  love  of  study  had  upon  the  manners  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  towns,  who  became  infinitely  more  civilized  than 
formerly. 

George,  That  was  just  as  it  ought  to  be  ;  because  yon 
know,  mamma,  papa  waa  telling  us  this  very  day  that  tha 
word  cMUzcUion  is  boixowed  ficom  citizen, 

Bddhcurd,  Were  there  any  very  great  men  among  the 
scholars  of  this  time  ? 

Mrs,  M,  I  believe  I  oiay  name  two  who  were  very  emi- 
nent :  one  was  the  Abb6  Sagur,  and  the  other  was  Abelard. 
Segur  is  spoken  of  as  being  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  virtu- 
ous ministers  that  ever  governed  France  under  any  of  her 
kings.  He  was  of  obscure  birth  and  of  an  unprepossessing 
appearance,  but  had  made  use  of  no  unworthy  arts  to  pro- 
cure bis  advancement.  He  was  abb6  of  St.  Denis,  and  chief 
counselor  to  Louis  the  Fat,  and  afterward  to  his  son  Louis 
VII.  He  was  a  man  of  uncommon  learning,  and  possessed, 
what  is  perhaps  still  more  rare,  an  excellent  judgment  in  the 
afiairs  of  life.  Abelard,  the  other  great  genius  of  this  age, 
was  a  teacher  of  rhetoric,  philosophy,  and  theology.  So  nu- 
merous was  the  concourse  of  scholars  who  flocked  to  hear 
him,  that  he  was  obliged  to  deliver  his  lectures  in  the  open 
air,  no  hall  in  Paxis  bcuig  found  capacious  enough  to  contain 
his  audienee. 

Richard.  Did  the  nobles  flock  to  hear  these  lectures,  or 
were  the  students  chiefly  of  the  middle  classes  ? 

ili&s.  M.  I  do  not  suppose  that  Abelard  had  many  nobles 
among  his  scholars.  The  nobility  appear  to  have  lefl  the 
more  serious  studies  to  the  inferior  classes,  and  to  have  devoted 
themselves  almost  exclusively  to  poetry  and  romances.  An 
acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  the  troubadours  and  trou- 
veres  was  now  become  a  necessary  part  of  the  education  of 
gentlemen,  and  of  ladies  also. 

Mary,  Pray,  mamma,  who  were  the  trofuhad(mr$  and  the 
trouveres? 

Mrs,  M,  They  were  poets  and  romance  vrriters.  The 
earliest  troubadours  were  natives  of  Provenoe,  who,  instead 
of  writing  in  Latin,  composed  songs  in  their  native  dialect. 
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They  were  in  general  penoni  of  no  education,  but  had  the 
happy  art  of  fascinating  their  hearers  by  the  harmony  and 
aimpUcity  of  their  verses.  From  this  time  the  Provent^al,  or 
hinguage  of  Provence,  became  the  language  of  poetry,  and, 
for  the  space  of  two  or  three  centuries,  was  universally  studied 
and  admired.  At  length  it  ceased,  all  of  a  suddoi,  to  be  cul- 
tivated, and  it  is  now  almost  fbigotten,  at  least  as  a  written 
language,  although  it  may  stiU  be  traced  in  the  provincial 
dialects  which  are  spoken  in  the  south  of  France.  One  of 
the  singularities  of  the  poetry  of  the  troubadours,  and  what 
made  it,  I  suppose,  so  captivating  to  every  ear,  was,  that  it 
was  written  in  rhyme,  which  they  were  the  first  to  introduce 
into  France,  and  which  they  are  supposed  to  have  learned 
£rom  the  Arabians. 

Mary,  It  is  very  odd  that  they  could  not  find  out  rh3rme 
for  themselves  ;  it  seems  to  me  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world. 

Kichard,  Is  there  any  of  the  poetry  of  the  troubadours 
now  existing  ? 

Mrs.  M.  There  are,  I  understand,  immense  numbers  of 
Provenqal  manuscripts  preserved  in  the  Royal  Library  at 
Paris,  but  the  language  is  so  obsolete  that  they  are  unintel- 
ligible to  most  readers.  I  have  met  with  translations  of  some 
of  the  songs  of  the  troubadours,  which  appeared  to  me  very 
flat  and  tedious,  being  chiefly  compliments  to  the  beauty,  or 
complaints  of  the  cruelty,  of  the  ladies  whom  they  pretended 
to  admire.  The  troubadours  were  the  greatest  of  all  flatter* 
ers,  and  that  probably  made  their  poetry  so  delightful  to 
those  for  whom  it  was  written.  They  led  wandering  hves, 
and  roved  about  at  their  pleasure,  and  were  welcomed  wher- 
ever they  went. 

Mary.     And  pray,  mamma,  who  were  the  trouveres  ? 

Mrs.  M.  They  were  the  poets  of  the  north  of  France. 
Their  songs  were  written  in  the  French  WaUon  language, 
which,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  is  the  original  language 
£rom  which  modem  French  is  derived.  The  troubadours 
wrote  only  poetry ;  but  the  trouveres  were  not  only  poets, 
but  also  wrote  prose  romances ;  the  name  of  trouveres^  which 
signifies  finders  or  inventors,  being  intended  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  writers  and  compilers  of  true  histories  and 
chronicles.  The  first  French  romances  were  written  by 
Normans. 

Mary,  Was  nobody  allowed  to  make  verses  or  stories 
except  the  regular  troubadours  and  trouveres  ? 
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Mrs.  M.  Any  lx)dy  who  could  might  be  a  trDubadonr, 
and  when  the  IVoven^al  poetry  became  so  much  admired, 
many  pereonB  wrote  yerses  for  their  amusement  who  were 
not  poets  by  profession.  William  of  Poitiers,  of  whom  I 
have  spoken  to  you  as  the  leader  of  the  second  warlike  expe- 
dition to  the  Holy  Land,  was  a  very  famous  troubadour  in 
his  day.  A  taste  for  poetry  was  at  one  time  carried  to  such 
an  excess  among  the  higher  orders,  that  every  lady  who  was 
eminent  fi)r  rank  or  beauty  had  her  poet.  And  while  the 
gentlemen  had  their  tournaments  and'  trials  at  arms,  the 
ladies  had  what  they  called  their  courts  of  love  and  their 
trial  of  wits.  At  these  meetings  all  poets  were  challenged  to 
appear  and  to  recite  their  verses ;  judges  were  appointed  to 
decide  on  the  merits  of  the  competitors ;  and  prizes  were 
given  to  the  successfiil  poet,  with  infinite  parade  and  pomp. 
In  these  courts,  a  bidy  of  the  highest  rank  always  presided, 
and  they  formed  whajt  might  be  called  the  dissipation  of 
fiishionable  life  in  that  period,  and  were  the  resort  of  all  the 
frivolous  characters  of  both  sexes.  In  time  they  assumed  a 
still  greater  solemnity,  and  became  petty  courts  of  justice  for 
the  settling  of  difficult  cases  of  precedency,  and  of  nice  points 
in  etiquette,  and  sometimes  for  the  trial  of  graceless  lovers. 
The  discussions  at  these  assemblies  were  so  trivial  and  ridicu- 
lou8»  and  their  sentences  awarded  with  so  much  parade  and 
pomposity,  that  we  axe  now  pu2zled  to  determine  whether 
they  were  meant  as  a  jest  or  whether  they  were  held  in  real 
aerionsDess. 


CHAPTER  XI. 
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Tmowt  or  TBI  Cbdios  or  Noru  Diun  u  Pum. 

Louu,  at  hia  imiiwiiyi,  wu  o^teen  yoaia  old.  He  pos- 
■HBod  from  nature  many  omiaUe  <]iulitiea,  aiDCHig  TrhielL  ma 
a  tendemeM  of  feeling,  Twy  unlike  that  haidneaa  and  brutality 
of  character  which  was  pieraleat  in  the  timas  he  lired  in. 
He  WM  very  devout,  but  unhappily  his  piety  chiedy  sbowad 
itself  in.  supentitious  obaervances,  and  not  in  that  leligioB 
of  the  heart  by  vhich  the  moral  conduct  ii  r^ulated.  Hia 
talents  were  very  moderate,-  and  had  received  little  improve- 
ment from'  education ;  be  was,  however,  notwithstanding  hia 
numy  errors  and  weakneaaea,  greatly  beloved  by  his  subjeels; 
and  a  contemporary  writer  thus  apeaks  rf  him ;  "  He  was  a 
man  of  fervent  devotion  toward  Giod,  and  of  an  extreme 
gentleness  to  his  snlgecti;  fiill  of  veneration  ibr  the  clergy, 
but  more  simple  than  became  a  king:  and  confiding  too 
much  in  the  counsela  of  artiiil  and  dishoneet  men,  he  left 
more  than  one  stain  on  hia  otherwise  praiseworthy  name." 

In  the  early  part  of  hia  life  he  displayed  a  degree  of  courage 
and  animation  which  served  to  conceal  the  deficiencies  of  his 
understanding  ;  but  in  aflei-life,  when  by  the  death  of  Segur 
and  other  wise  counseloia  be  was  obliged  to  rely  upon  his 
own  judgment,  those  deficiencies  became  but  too  apparent ; 
more  especially  when  he  was  called  into  competition  with 
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Heniy  II.  of  England,  who  was  the  mort  politic  and  long- 
sightod  monarch  at  that  time  in  Europe. 

In  the  early  put  of  the  yoong  king's  xeign,  he  chiefly 
oeeupied  himself  in  ohivalxous  amusements,  leaving  the 
afikirs  of  the  nation  to  be  conducted  by  Segur. 

In  1142  Louis  became  entangled  in  &  dispute  with  pc^ 
Innoeent  II.  concerning  the  right  of  investiture  to  the  benefioes 
in  France,  which  Innocent  assumed  to  himself.  Louis  also 
drew  on  himself  another  enemy  in  Thibaud,  earl  of  Cham- 
pagne. Thibaud's  sister  had  been  married  to  the  count  of 
Vermand<Hs,  and  Louis  made  the  count,  who  was  his  own^. 
cousin,  divorce  her,  and  marry  Petronilla,  the  sister  of  queen  > 
Eleanor,  to  prevent  her  slower  from  falling  into  the  hands 
of  any  one  who  would  interfere  with  the  interests  of  France. 
Thibaud  immediately  commenced  hostilities  against  the  king 
and  the  count  of  Yermandois. 

Louis  marched  into  Champagne,  and  took  the  castle  of 
Vitiy,*  which  he  afterward  set  on  fire,  meaning  only  to  de- 
stroy the  fortress ;  but  the  flames,  raging  more  fiercely  than 
he  had  expected,  spread  to  the  town,  and  burnt  down  a 
church,  into  which  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants  had 
fled  &r  refiige.  The  king,  who  was  near  enough  to  hear  the 
shrieks  of  the  dying  wretches,  and  to  see  their  half-consumed 
bodies,  was  struck  with  so  much  lemoxae  and  horror  at  thia 
shocking  scene,  that  he  gave  up  the  war,  and  made  peace 
with  Thibaud. 

Normandy  was  at  this  tune  the  scene  of  a  destructive  war 
between  the  house  of  Anjou  and  6teph«i  of  England.  The 
south  of  France  was  also  distracted  by  the  contending  claims 
of  the  descendants  of  the  female  branches  of  some  of  the  great 
&milies  which  had  become  extinct  in  the  male  line.  On  a 
sudden  all  private  quarreb  were  suspended,  and  all  domestic 
concerns  forgot.  Accounts  were  received  firom  Palestine  that 
the  Turks  had  taken  Edessa,  a  town  situate  to  the  north  of 
the  Euphrates,  and  held  under  the  new  kingdom  of  Jerusalem, 
and  had  massacred  all  the  Christians  whom  they  found  there. 
This  intelligence  spread  universal  consternation.  A  new  cru- 
sade was  immediately  determined  on,  and  was  advocated  with 
great  earnestness  by  the  king,  assisted  by  St.  Bernard,  abbot 
of  Clairvaux,  a  man  revered  for  his  wisdom  and  sanctity,  and 
whom  the  people  were  so  much  accustomed  to  consult  on  all 
occasions,  that  he  might  be  called  the  oracle  of  France. 
Though  sinking  under  the  weight  of  years  and  infirmities, 
*  On  the  lUna  in  Ika  pnmiMs  of  Champsfno. 
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he  appeared  at  a  meeting  held  at  Vaaselay,  in  1146,  and 
urged  the  people  with  so  much  efiect  to  take  the  croea,  that 
the  cry  of  "  the  cron !  the  croes !"  resounded  on  all  tides, 
Crofises  were  to  be  listened  on  the  sleeves  of  those  who 
engaged  to  join  the  crusade.  These  Louis  and  the  abbot 
undertook  to  distribute ;  and  the  ardor  for  the  crusade  was 
BO  great,  that  they  were  obliged  at  last  to  cut  up  their  cloaks 
to  supply  the  demands  of  the  immense  number  of  people  who 
flocked  about  them  asking  for  crosses. 

Eleanor,  as  well  as  Louis,  took  the  cross,  and  all  were  to 
be  in  readiness  to  depart  for  Palestine  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  1147. 

St.  Bernard,  having  roused  France,  neict  traversed  Germa- 
ny, and  at  last  prevailed  on  the  emperor,  Conrad  III.,  though 
somewhat  reluctant,  to  take  the  cross. 

The  wise  Segur  did  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  Louis  fiom 
engaging  in  this  mad  and  destructive  undertaking ;  but,  see- 
ing that  his  endeavors  were  of  no  use,  he  made  a  virtue  of 
necessity,  and  lent  his  aid  in  forwarding  the  expedition.  A 
meeting  was  held  at  Estampes*  early  in  1 1 47,  for  the  purpose 
of  arranging  the  plan  of  the  route.  All  the  experienced  war- 
riors were  desirous  to  go  by  sea,  as  being  the  most  expeditious 
and  the  least  hazardous  course ;  but  the  king,  being  young 
and  vainglorious,  thought  hghtiy  of  the  dangers  of  the  passage 
by  land,  and  would  not  hsten  to  their  sage  counsel.  His  no- 
bles, also,  who  hoped  to  maintain  their  troops  by  plunder  on 
their  march,  opposed  the  going  by  sea,  and  it  was  accordingly 
setUed  that  they  should  fellow  the  usual  route,  through  (rep- 
many  and  Hungary  to  Constantinople. 

The  feast  of  Pentecost,  1 147,  was  the  day  fixed  for  the  de- 
parture of  the  army,  and  Louis  employed  the  intermediate 
time  in  preparing  himself  for  his  holy  work  by  exercises  of 
devotion.  On  the  eve  of  the  day  appointed,  he  repaired  to 
St.  Denis. t  The  oriflamme  was  presented  to  him  with  great 
solemnity  by  the  abbot ;  and  Louis,  to  show  that  he  intended 
to  visit  the  Holy  Land  more  as  a  pilgrim  than  as  a  soldier, 
put  on  a  pilgrim's  scrip,  which  had  been  sent  him  by  the  pope. 
The  remainder  of  the  day  he  spent  in  monkish  observances, 
and  he  passed  the  night  in  one  of  the  cells  of  the  Abbey. 
The  next  day  he  and  the  queen  departed  for  Metz,t  which 
was  the  place  of  rendezvous. 

*  A  few  milei  soiitb  of  Paris. 

t  A  few  miles  north  of  Paris,  the  seat  of  an  ancieot  abbej. 

i  In  Locraine,  in  the  imtheaf  t  part  of  Frano*. 


Coorad  and  his  Germanj,  who  wen  already  wt  out,  met 
with  a  series  of  continned  disasters,  chiefly  occasioned  by  theii 
own  misconduct.  The  French,  taJdng  warning  by  their  mi»- 
Ibrtuiies,  obserred  better  discipline  during  their  march,  and 
arrived  in  tolerable  order  at  Constantinople,  where  the  empe- 
ror Manuel,  grandson  of  Alexis  Comnenus,  though  Teiy  ikr 
from  being  ngoiced  at  their  coming,  yet  received  them  with 
tolerable  coartesy. 

Adar  a  short  re«t,  the  French  army  proceeded  to  Nice  ml 
ita  iray  to  Antioch.  To  Antioch  there  were  two  roade.  One, 
which  was  about  twelve  days'  jonmey,  lay  across  the  moun- 
taina,  and  through  the  midst  of  the  enemy's  country ;  the 
other  road  was  much  more  circuitous,  but  more  secure,  and 
led  along  the  sea-shore.  Coniad  had  ehoaen  the  short  but 
more  hazardous  way  :  and  the  firet  news  Louis  heard  on  his 
anival  at  Nice  wa«  that  the  Germans  had  been  totally  cut  to 
raecee  by  the  Turks.  Only  the  emperor  and  bis  nephew, 
Frederic  Barbaroesa,  with  a  few  followers,  escaped  the  general 
slangbter  by  the  fleetness  of  their  horses. 

This  dreadful  catastrophe  determined  Louis  to  fhcsue  the 
Baler  road  by  the  coast    The  way  was  tedious,  and  at  last, 
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being  weary  of  following  all  its  sinuosities,  he  resolved,  when 
he  reached  the  river  Mieander,*  to  brave  all  the  dangers  of 
the  inland  country,  and  to  take  a  short  cut  from  thence  to 
Satalia.  On  this  new  route  he  had  not  advanced  far,  when  he 
saw  the  Turks  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle  on  the  other  side  of 
a  ford  which  the  army  was  just  about  to  cross.  The  gallant 
crusaders  plunged  into  the  water  amid  a  shower  of  arrows,  and 
attacked  the  enemy  at  the  very  water's  edge,  and  soon  put 
them  to  flight.  Their  elation  at  this  victory  did  not  last  long, 
for  as  they  proceeded  their  difficulties  increased ;  the  country 
became  more  mountainous,  and  they  were  perpetually  harassed 
by  the  flying  troops  of  the  enemy.  Beyond  Laodicea  they 
entered  on  narrow  defiles,  and  were  obliged  to  march  in  two 
separate  bodies.  One  day  the. van  had  been  ordered  to  halt 
in  a  commanding  situation  till  the  rear,  in  which  was  the 
king,  should  come  up ;  but  the  leader,  seeing  a  pleasant  valley, 
disobeyed  his  orders,  and  descended  into  it.  By  this  ill-judged 
movement,  the  two  divisions  of  the  Christian  army  were  Amt 
out  from  each  other ;  and  the  Turks,  who  from  the  heights 
above  watched  all  their  motions,  took  advantage  of  it  to 
attack  the  rear,  and  made  a  dreadful  slaughter.  The  king 
escaped  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  with  the  loas  of  all 
his  provisions  and  baggage. 

The  relics  of  this  great  army  were  now  in  a  miserable  con- 
dition, in  an  imknown  country,  without  provisions  and  without 
guides,  for  wherever  they  appeared  the  people  fled,  and  they 
£)und  only  deserted  villages. 

In  this  terrible  dilemma  the  soldiery,  seeing  the  ignoranoe 
and  incapacity  of  their  leaders,  determined,  as  the  only  means 
of  preservation,  to  give  the  command,  without  any  considera- 
tion of  rank,  to  the  best  man  they  could  find.  Their  choice 
feU  on  a  poor  knight,  who  is  only  known  to  us  by  the  name 
of  Gilbert.  This  Gilbert  justified  the  high  opinion  they  had 
formed  of  him.  He  conducted  them  safely  during  twelve  days 
through  many  dangers,  by  intricate  ways,  and  over  rivers,  m 
the  face  of  the  enemy,  whom  he  attacked  and  defeated. 
When  he  had  brought  the  army  in  safety  to  Satalia,  he  con- 
sidered his  task  as  finished,  and,  resigning  his  command, 
resumed  his  private  station. 

Satalia  is  a  small  seaport  about  three  days'  sail  firom  Anti- 
och.  The  joiimey  by  land  is  much  longer.  When  Louis 
arrived  here,  he  found  only  vessels  enough  to  convey  himself 
and  his  nobles,  and  he  felt  reluctant  to  abandon  his  poor  sol- 

*  The  M»ander  is  a  river  in  Asia  Minor. 
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dlien  to  ^counter  difficulties  vhioh  he  did  not  A»n  with 
ihem.  He  waa,  however,  penaaded  to  embank,  taking  with 
him  almost  all  his  nobles,  and  all  the  hontes  he  had  left.  The 
count  of  Flanders  remained  to  oondnct  the  army  by  land,  and 
500  Grieek  horsemen  were  procured  to  be  their  guides.  These 
forsook  them  at  the  first  sight  of  the  Turin,  and  the  French 
letmned  once  more  to  Sataha,  whence  the  count  of  Flanders, 
having  obtained  avessel,  sailed  after  the  king.  The  soldiers  were 
left  a  prey  to  fittigue,  hunger,  and  the  swords  of  the  Turks, 
and  all  pesiahed  miserably,  exciting  3000,  who,  to  preserve 
their  hves,  renounced  their  religion  and  became  Mohammedans. 

lioais  in  the  mean  time  arrived  sa&ly  at  Antioch,  but  his 
stay  theie  was  rendered  very  uncomfinrtable  by  his  disagree- 
ments with  the  queen,  which  were  £imented  by  the  art&ces 
of  the  count  jof  Antioch,  who  was  her  uncle. 

The  count  endeavored  to  prevail  on  Louis  to  undertake 
some  enterprise  against  the  Turks ;  but  Louis  resisted  all  his 
cnfareaties,  and,  more  bent  on  accomjdiriiing  his  pilgrimage 
than  on  makii^  conquests,  went  to  per&rm  his  devotions  at 
the  holy  sepukher  at  Jerusalem.  His  vow  being  Mfilled,  he 
had  now  nothing  to  detain  him,  but  he  lingered  one  year  in 
Palestine,  as  if  reluctant  to  show  himself  in  Fraifkce  a  defeated 
and  a  diidionored  man.  At  last  the  pressing  instances  of  Se- 
g;ur,  who  in&rmed  him  that  his  brother  was  fomenting  dis- 
toihuices  in  France,  induced  him  to  return. 

Louis  reached  France  in  October,  1149,  and  fimnd  himself 
Utterly  reproached  by  his  subjects  as  the  destroyer  of  the 
flower  of  the  Frendi  diivalry.  The  grievous  rejection  on 
him,  and  his  own  self-accusation,  jweyed  on  his  mind,  and  to- 
tally altered  his  tempw.  His  oheerftdness  forsook  him ;  and, 
because  he  was  displeased  with  himself,  he  also  became  dis- 
pleased with  and  morose  to  others.  He  had  lost  the  ardor  of 
inexperienced  youth,  and  that  presumptuous  courage  which  he 
and  his  flatterers  had  mistaken  for  real  valor.  All  his  misfixr- 
tnnes,  however,  failed  to  teach  him  discretion*  During  the 
remainder  of  his  reign,  the  precipitancy  of  his  temper  often 
made  him  rush  unprepared  into  war ;  and  the  same  cause 
oftoi  drove  him  into  an  impoHtic  and  unstable  peace. 

The  disagreement  which  had  for  some  time  subsisted  be- 
tween him  and  his  queen  was  another  cause  that  soured  his 
temper.  At  last,  in  1 152,  they  were  divorced,  and  Louis  at 
the  same  time  resigned  all  the  vast  dower  he  had  received 
with  her,  although  he  might  reasonably  have  retained  a  part, 
as  the  portions  <»  the  two  daughters  he  had  by  her. 
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£)l6Ui0f  T0fy  soon  ftfterwurd  muridd  yuuug  Hemy  Plftnta^ 

genet,  who,  by  the  death  of  his  fiither,  was  posietted  of  Nof- 

mandy,  Maine,  and  Anjou.     To  these  dominions  he  now,  br 

his  marriage  with  Eleanor,  added  Gnienne  and  Aqnitaine ;  and 

joi"'    not  long  afterward,  by  the  death  of  king  Stephen,  he  obtained 

\^'H^J    y,  .  the  crown  of  England. 

/  J^^  Louis  soon  disoovered  that  Henry  was  his  sapenor  in  sense 
and  talents,  as  well  as  in  power,  and  hated  him  with  all  his 
heart.  The  records  of  the  ne^tt  twenty  yean  contain  little 
else  than  the  history  of  the  wan  between  these  two  liTal 
monarchs.  During  one  of  the  short  intervals  of  peace  that 
occurred,  the  kings  of  France  and  England  went  to  Toroey  on 
the  Loire  to  receive  pope  Alexander  III.,  who  fled  to  France 
for  reAige  from  the  troubles  'vdiich  again  distracted  Italy ;  and 
each  taking  a  rein  of  his  horse's  bridle,  they  conducted  him, 
with  the  utmost  reroect  and  submission,  to  the  lodgings  which 
had  been  prepared  for  his  reception. 

Soon  after  Louis  had  divorced  Eleanor,  he  married  Ca»- 
stance  of  Castile.  She  died  in  11 60,  leaving  one  daughter. 
He  married,  a  third  time,  Alice,  sister  to  the  earl  of  Cham- 
pagne ;  and  in  1 165  he  had  a  aon,  Philip,  whom  he  somamed 
Gift  of  Godf*  but  who  is  better  known  by  the  name  of  Philip 
Augustus. 

Louis  was  glad  of  every  occasion  to  show  his  enmity  to 
Henry,  and  took  part  against  him  in  his  disputes  with 
Thomas-A'Becket ;  and  when  Henry's  sons  were  grown  up, 
he  excited  them  to  rebel  against  their  father.  Henry,  the 
eldest,  married  Margaret,  Louis's  daughter  by  Constance. 
This  prince  was  naturally  of  a  proud  and  overbearing  tem- 
per, and  was  encouraged  in  his  misconduct  by  his  father-in- 
law. 

In  1 173,  Henry's  three  sons,  Henry,  Geofiiry,  and  Richard,! 
declared  open  war  against  him,  and  were  joined  by  Louis, 
who  entered  Normandy  with  a  strong  force.  He  laid  siege 
to  Vemeuil ;  and  after  a  month's  siege  the  garrinon  agreed  to 
surrender,  if  in  three  days  no  succor  should  arrive.  Two 
days  passed,  and  Louis  thought  himself  sure  of  his  prize^ 
when  news  was  brought  him  that  Henry  was  approaching  to 
the  relief  of  the  garrison.  Louis  sent  heralds  to  Henry  with 
pretended  negotiations  for  peace,  in  hopes  to  delay  his  march. 
The  artifice  in  part  succeeded;  and  the  third  day  passing 

*  Diendonn^. 

t  OeofiVy  hftd  married  Constance,  the  heiresi  of  Bratagne,  and  was  doko 
of  Bretagne.    Richard  had  bean  made  duke  of  Aqoitaine  by  hii  father. 
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orer  withimt  tbQ  expected  saooor,  the  mesa  ot  Vemenil  rar- 
xendered  their  town.  Louia,  perfidious  in  every  thing,  car- 
ried away  the  principal  citizens  in  chains,  contrary  to  the 
articles  of  capitulation ;  and,  setting  fire  to  the  town,  broke 
up  his  camp  and  hastened  toward  the  frontier  of  his  own  ter- 
ritories, in  hopes  to  arrive  there  before  Henry  should  overtake 
him ;  but  he  was  disappointed.  Henry  saw,  6om  a  distance, 
the  rising  flames  and  smoke  of  the  burning  town,  and  pursued 
the  retreating  fi)e  with  so  much  activity  that  he  soon  came  up 
with  him,  and  obliged  him  to  turn  his  retreat  into  an  igno- 
minioua  fl^lght. 

la  the  year  1174  Louis  met  with  another  instance  of  the 
ill  BQccets  that  oommoiily  attends  perfidy.  He.:  was  beaioging 
Bouen*  with  a  numerous  aimy ;  the  town  was  well  garri- 
■oned  and  pmvisicHBed ;  and  the  siege,  which  had  already 
lasted  some  months,  seemed  likely  to  continue  a  long  time. 
On  the  10th  of  August,  which  is  St.  Lauxenee's  day,  Louis, 
to  do  honor  to  that  spdat,  proclaimed  a  suspension  of  arms, 
which  was  joyfiiUy  accepted  by  the  people  of  Rouen,  more 
particularly  by  the  younger  part  of  the  inhabitants,  who, 
tired  of  having  been  so  long  cooped  up  within  the  walls,  went 
to  enjoy  themselves  by  the  banks  g^  the  river,  where  they 
amused  themselves  with  a  kind  of  tournament. 

The  count  of  Flanders — ^the  same,  I  believe,  who  had  de- 
serted the  poor  soldiers  at  SataUa,  and  who  had,  on  many 
other  occasions,  been  the  king's  bad  adviser — seeing  that  the 
«tiwns  were  wrapped  in  perfect  security,  proposed  to  Louis 
to  take  advantage  of  the  confidence  which  they  placed  in  his 
good  faith,  and  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  surprising  the  town. 
Xiouis  at  first  rejected  with  scorn  this  wicked  counsel,  but  at 
last  he  yielded  to  the  temptation,  and  gave  orders  for  the  as- 
sault. It  happened  that  a  priest  of  Rouen,  who  had  not  been 
disposed  to  tiUte  any  part  in  the  general  merriment,  went,  by 
way  oi  8(»nething  to  do,  to  the  top  of  the  high  tower  in  which 
bong  the  alarm-bell,  and  from  thence  he  amused  himself  with 
down  into  the  enemy's  camp.  All  at  once  he  per- 
a  prodigious  bustle  of  men  in  arms  hurrying  from  tent 
to  tent,  some  of  them  carrying  scaling  ladders.  He  instantly 
nspeeted  some  attempt  was  intended  against  the  town,  and, 
without  losing  a  moment,  began  to  ring  the  alarm-bell.  The 
eitizens,  on  hearing  it,  lei);  their  tournament,  and  hastened 
into  the  town.  The  gates  were  shut,  the  walls  manned,  and 
every  thing  was  soon  in  preparation  to  receive  the  enemy, 

*  On  the  SfliM^  noffthvMfc  of  Paris. 
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who,  when  they  arnTed,  rnitead  of  mtraisff  ft  defenfleleiB  dty, 
found  themselves  vigorously  repulsed  and  driven  back.  The 
next  day  Henry  arrived  wiih  a  numerons  army  of  BrabaiH^oas. 
The  gates  were  now  thrown  open,  and  the  garrison,  no  longer 
oUigeid  to  act  on  the  defensive,  rushed  out  to  attack  Louia  in 
his  camp.  He  did  not  wait  for  them,  but  fled  with  the  ut- 
most precipitation.  He  and  Henry  made  peace  with  each 
other  soon  afterward. 

Louis,  in  1179,  was  desirous  of  sedng  his  son  Philip 
crowned)  who  was  now  in  his  fiileenth  year.  The  ceronony 
was  to  have  been  performed  with  great  pomp,  in  the  presenoa 
of  all  the  great  vassals  of  France,  who  were  already  asaem- 
Ued  on  the  occaiion ;  but  on  the  day  befiite  that  on  which 
the  oeiemony  was  to  have  taken  place,  tke  young  prinoe, 
when  hunting,  got  separated  from  his  companions,  and  was 
lost  in  a  forest.  Here  he  wandered  about  idl  night,  and  waa 
Ibund  in  the  morning  by  a  man  who  came  to  out  wood  in  the 
fcrest,  and  who  conducted  him  back  to  his  tenrified  attend- 
ants. In  consequence  of  the  fatigue  and  odd  he  had  under- 
gone, Philip  fell  dangenmsly  iU,  and  the  king,  who  waa  deeply 
afflicted  by  the  illness  of  this  his  only  and  long.desired  son, 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  Thomas-^Becket  at  Can- 
terbury, in  the  hope  that  his  old  fiiend,  who  was  now  canon- 
ized as  a  saint,  would  work  a  miracle  for  him,  and  restore  hia 
son  to  health.  Louis  was  so  very  anxious  to  return,  that  he 
was  absent  only  five  days,  and  the  fatigue  and  anxiety  of  hia 
journey  occasioned  an  attack  of  palsy  immediately  on  his  re- 
turn home. 

The  young  prince  recovered,  and  his  ooronation  took  place 
with  extraordinary  splendor ;  but  the  king  was  too  ill  to  be 
tn»wnt  at  it.  He  la^gnidied  many  m<«^  in  a  painM  rtat« 
between  life  and  death.  The  queen  and  her  brothets,  the 
earls  of  Champagne  and  of  Blois,  were  desirous  of  taking  the 
reins  of  government  in  their  own  hands ;  but  the  prince,  even 
at  that  early  age,  displayed  a  proud  and  domineering  spirit ; 
he  withdrew  himself  finmi  the  control  of  his  mother  and  hia 
uncles,  and  sought  the  alliance  of  the  count  of  Flanders, 
whose  niece,  Isabella  of  Hainault,  he  married,  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  his  mother.  Philip  behaved  in  other  respects  so  ill 
to  his  mother,  that  the  king  of  England  sought  an  interview 
^th  him,  and  entreated  him  not  to  sully  his  name  by  undnti- 
fidness  to  her. 

The  count  of  Flanders  was  Philip's  chief  adviser,  till  the 
death  of  Louis  put  an  end  to  hia  influenoe.    Philip,  as  soon 
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a»  he  became  Us  own  master,  east  off  his  ocntrol,  as  he  had 
sheady  done  that  of  his  own  relatiooB. 

Wlran  Louis  was  on  his  death-bed,  he  canaed  his  money, 
clothes,  and  jewels  to  be  brought  to  him,  and  distributed 
them  with  his  own  hands  among  the  poor.  He  died  Sep- 
tember 18th,  1180,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
finrty-third  of  his  leign.  He  had  been  married  three  times  : 
first,  to  Eleanor  of  Guienne,  by  whom  he  had  two  daughten : 

(I.)  Mary,  married  the  earl  of  Champagne.  (2.)  Ahoe, 
married  the  earl  of  Blois. 

By  his  second  wife,  Constance  of  CastQe,  he  had  one 
daughter : 

Margaret,  married,  first,  prince  Henry  of  England,  and 
secondly,  the  king  of  Hungary. 

By  Alice  of  Champagne  he  had  one  son  and  two  dangh* 
ten: 

(1.)  Philip,  who  soceeeded  him.  (2.)  Agnes,  married 
Alexis,  son  of  the  Greek  emperor.  (3.)  Alice,  betrothed  to 
Bichard  of  England,  married  the  count  of  Ponthieu. 

During  this  reign  the  number  of  communei  was  ineieased, 
and  ficeedom  continued  to  advance  by  gradual  steps. 

There  wero  now  many  heretios,  or  at  least  peraous  so  caU- 
cd ;  and  of  these  the  Aloigenaes  eeem  to  hare  been  the  most 
eoDsidBmble  y 


CONVERSATION  ON  CHAPTER  XL 

RUbaard.  Pray,  mamma,  why  wero  thoie  people  called 
AUugenscB? 

Mn.  Maurkhami.  From  a  dty  in  Languedoc,*  called  Alby, 
whero  they  first  appeared. 

Richard,  Ana  what  difierenoe  was  thero  between  them 
and  o^ier  hereticB  ? 

Ji&Y.  M,  Thmi  opponents  accused  them  of  entertaining 
many  very  strange  and  absurd  doctrines ;  but  I  believe  they 
were  greatly  wronged,  and  that  in  the  main  they  difiered  but 
httle  fiiom  the  Lollards  of  our  own  country.  In  the  next 
eha|iter  yon  will  hear  that  the  pope  published  a  crusade 
agamst  the  Albigenfles,  and  that  for  many  years  the  hitherto 
peaeefiil  districts  of  the  south  of  France  became  the  scene  of 
one  of  the  most  cruel  and  exterminating  wars  that  ever  dis- 

*  LtDgnedoc  if  in  the  loatheni  part  of  France.    Alby  ia  in  the  nortli- 
wetUm  psit  of  Laogsedoc 
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graced  the  Manah  oi  any  oocmtry.  The  arfaitzaiy  trilmiial  of 
the  inquisition  ^vras  first  inatituted  during  thia  cniaade  againat 
the  Albigenaea. 

Mary,  It  waa  very  had,  I  think,  to  have  cmsadea  against 
Turks  and  those  people ;  hut  it  was  a  great  deal  worse  to 
have  crusades  against  Christians. 

Mrs.  M.  The  religious  spirit  of  those  times  was  very  in- 
tolerant, and  it  waa  thought  more  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  Grod 
to  persecute  a  heretic  or  a  Jew  than  to  perform  any  act  of 
henevolence  to  a  fellow-creature. 

George.  And  did  these  crusaders  against  the  Alfaigenses 
wear  crosses  like  the  real  -crusaders  ? 

Mis.  M.  They  made  this  distinction  :  titat  the  real  cru- 
saders wore  their  cross  upon  their  left  shoulder ;  and  that 
these  wore  it  on  the  breast.  In  their  ferociousness,  and  in 
their  mistaken  zeal,  they  were  just  dike.  It  was  not  only  a 
meritorious  act  in  their  eyes  to  slaughter  Turks,  Jews,  and 
heretics,  hut  it  was  thought  sinful  to  show  them  any  compas* 
sion.  With  regard  to  the  Jews,  St.  Bernard  is  almost  the 
only  man  who  in  those  days  had  courage  to  advocate  theii 
cause.  We  may  hope  that  his  exhortations  were  not  totally 
thrown  away,  for  a  custom  y^oa  about  this  time  abolished  at 
Besiers,*  which  had  long  prevailed  there,  of  celebrating  Pahn 
Sunday  by  a  general  attack  on  the  Jews,  or  rather,  I  should 
say,  on  the  Jews'  houses,  since  it  was  not  permitted  to  attack 
their  persons. 

Mary.     And  what  did  they  do  to  their  houses  ? 

Mrs.  M.  They  threw  stones  at  them,  and  they  threw 
them  in  such  quantities,  and  with  such  hearty  good-will,  that 
sometimes  they  would  knock  the  houses  down;  and,  when 
they  did,  it  was  always  a  matter  of  great  rejoicing  to  the 
zealous  citizens  of  Beziers. 

Richard.  But  I  don't  see  how  a  house  could  be  knocked 
down  in  that  way  without  the  people  in  it  being  hurt  or  killed. 

Mrs.  M,  If  it  happened  that  a  Jew  lost  his  life  on  these 
occasions,  it  added  considerably  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  aa* 
sailants,  who  did  not  regard  it  as  any  infringement  of  the  law, 
but  as  a  lucky  accident. 

Riduird.  Fray,  mamma,  what  made  the  oriflamme  ao 
famous? 

Mrs.  M.     The  oriflamme  was  a  banner  which  belonged  to 

the  abbey  St.  Denis,!  and  the  monks  pretended  that  it  had 

been  brought  there  by  an  angel  from  heaven  in  the  time  of 

*  In  the  easten  ptrt  of  Ltngnedoo.  t  Near 
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CloTis.  The  kings  of  the  house  of  Capet»  who  were  originally 
counts  of  Paris,  and  held  a  fief  of  the  ahh^  of  St.  Denis, 
claimed  the  right  c^  carrying  this  banner ;  and  at  last  Louis 
the  Fat  adopt^  it  instead  of  the  huuier  of  St.  Martin,  which 
had  till  dien  been  the  royal  banner  of  France. 

Mary,  And  did  the  monks  pretend  that  St.  Martin's  ban- 
ner had  also  come  from  heaven  ? 

Mf%.  M.  They  did  not  assign  it  so  high  an  origin,  although 
they  regarded  it  with  great  veneration  as  a  precious  relic.  It 
was  made  of  a  piece  of  St.  Martin's  old  blue  cloak.  The 
oriflamme  was  made  of  red  silk,  and  covered  with  golden 
flames.  It  was  used  till  the  time  of  Louis  XI.,  after  which 
it  disaf^peared,  and  is  no  more  mentioned  in  history. 

Creorge.  I  think,  mamma,  that  Paris  must  have  been  a 
very  nasty,  dirty  place,  when  that  young  prince  was  killed  by 
the  pig  that  ran  under  hia  horse. 

Mn,  M.  Paris  was,  in  the  time  of  Louis  VI.,  and  his  son, 
the  worstpbuilt  and  dirtiest  city  in  France. 

Richard.  I  suppose  that  by  that  time  it  had  out-grown 
the  little  old  island  in  the  Seine. 

Mn,  M.  The  walled  part  of  the  city  was  still  confined  to 
the  little  old  island,  but  the  opposite  shores  of  the  river  were 
thickly  studded  with  buildings,  which  were  all  connected  with 
the  town.  Many  of  these  were  religious  houses ;  and  the 
monks,  to  preserve  themselves  from  the  depredations  of  the 
neighboring  barons,  had  been  obliged  to  inclose  their  premises 
with  strong  walls.  These  inclosures  were  called  closes,  and 
each  bore  the  name  of  its  own  monastery.  The  spots  where 
these  doses  were  are  now  covered  with  streets,  but  the  names 
are  sufiiciently  preserved  to  enable  the  Parisian  antiquary  to 
trace  their  respective  sites. 

Rithard.  I  think  you  said  that  Louis  VI.  would  not  allow 
Paris  and  Orleans  to  have  a  commune.  Was  that  because 
those  towns  were  so  well  ofi*they  did  not  require  one  ? 

Mrs.  M.  I  am  afraid  Louis  had  not  so  good  a  motive. 
The  fact  was,  he  did  not  choose  to  make  his  own  people  too 
independent.  Pans  stood  in  greater  need  of  the  protection  of 
a  commune  than  almost  any  other  town  in  France,  for  it  was 
subject  to  the  oppression  of  three  separate  masters. 

Richard.  How  was  that  manuna  ?  I  should  have  thought 
that  Paris  had  no  other  master  but  the  king. 

Mrs,  M.  He,  as  count  of  Paris,  was  lord  of  only  the 
western  half  of  the  city ;  the  eastern  part  belonged  to  the 
archbishop ;  and,  besides  these  two,  the  provost,  who  was  a 
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kind  of  goTemoT  or  sberiff,  had  a  wnrt  of  powear  orer  the  whole 
city,  and  the  poor  citizena  were  terribly  off  among  them  all. 
Whenever  the  king  came  to  Paris,  his  eergeants  had  a  right 
to  nuutack  every  house,  and  take  whatever  they  choae  £>r  the 
use  of  the  royal  ftmily.  Louis  VII.,  although,  like  his  fiither, 
he  would  not  agree  to  their  having  the  privU^pe  of  communes, 
yet  granted  the  Parisians  several  rights  and  immunitiee. 

lUdiard,  I  think  the  people  ci  Italy  were  always  in  a 
tumult.  How  often  the  popes  were  obliged  to  come  and  take 
refuge  in  France ! 

Mrs,  M,  l^e  schism  between  the  cardinals  and  the  em- 
perors lasted  for  a  very  long  time.  They  each  insisted  on  the 
right  to  elect  the  pope ;  and  ih%  consequence  was,  that  there 
were  frequently  two  popes,  who  were  of  course  bitter  antago- 
nists, each  insisting  on  his  own  right,  and  calling  the  other 
anti'pope.  About  this  time  the  two  parties  began  to  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  names  of  the  Guelphs  and  the  Grhibelins. 

Mary.     They  were  v^ry  odd  names. 

Mrs,  M.  The  first,  which  I  believe  is  German  for  wolf, 
was  the  war-cry  of  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  who  fought  on  the 
aide  of  the  cardinals.  Ghibehn  was  the  war-cry  of  the  em- 
peror Frederic  Barbaroesa,  and  was  derived  from  the  name 
of  a  village  in  Franconia,  from  whi(^  his  family  originally 
came. 

George,    And  which  got  the  better  ? 

Mrs,  M,  At  this  time  the  Guelphs  got  the  better.  Alex- 
ander was  acknowledged  as  the  trae  pope,  and  he  made  the 
emperor,  Frederic  Biurbarossa,  who  was  a  most  proud  and 
violent-tempered  man,  ask  his  pardon,  and  prostrate  himself 
on  the  ground  while  he  set  his  foot  on  his  neck. 

George.  I  would  have  resigned  my  empire,  if  I  had  been 
Frederic,  before  I  would  have  submitted  to  be  trampled  on  in 
that  manner. 

Mrs.  M,  HumiliationB  of  that  kind  were  not  at  all  uncom- 
mon. Several  instances  are  recorded  of  nobles  who  were 
obliged  to  make  their  submissions  to  their  ofiended  superiors, 
by  ccmiing  into  their  presence  on  their  hands  and  knees,  and 
with  a  saddle  on  their  backs. 

Mary.    How  very  strange  many  of  the  old  customs  were ! 

Mrs*  M,  And  no  customs,  you  wiU  think,  were  stranger 
than  some  mere  amusements.  At  a  royal  marriage  at  the 
court  of  Navarre,  the  princes  and  princesses  were  entertained 
by  a  spectacle  which  would  now  be  thought  too  disgusting  to 
please  even  %  mob  at  a  fair.     This  was  a  combat  between 
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•two  blind  men  and  a  pig.  The  men  ynxe  aimad  with  chibs» 
and  the  pig  was  to  be  ih»  prize  of  -whidieYer  could  knock  it 
on  the  head.  Hie  pig,  having  the  use  of  iteisyeB,  oonld  gen* 
eially  ayoid  the  blows  which  were  aimed  at  it,  and  the  blind 
men,  instead  of  striking  the  pig,  generally  hit  one  another ; 
and  in  this,  it  seems,  the  chief  diversion  of  the  sport  consisted, 
to  the  faf^tandeis  at  least.  If  this  story  ilhntrates  the  man- 
ners of  a  court,  I  can  tell  you  another  which  gives  us  a  little 
insight  into  the  manners  of  a  monastery. 

When  pope  Alexander  was  in  France,  he  went  to  pay  his 
devotioa  in  the  chnich  of  St  Grenevidve,  at  Paris.  A  splendid 
caipet  was  prapaied  for  him  to  kneel  on.  When  the  pope 
had  finished  his  devotions  and  left  the  church,  his  attendants 
and  the  monks  of  St.  Genevidve  quaireled  for  the  possession 
of  this  caipet ;  they  feU  to  Mows,  and  the  uproar  became  so 
gnat  that  the  king  came  in  person  to  quell  it.  But  his  pres- 
ence was  no  lestiaint  on  the  combatants,  who  continued  their 
nattle  with  such  indiscriminate  mffe,  that  ev^  the  king  him- 
self got  his  share  of  the  blows,  and  vras  obliged  to  retreat. 

Bddiard.    And  what  became  of  the  carpet  ? 

Mn.  M.  The  monks  gained  the  victory,  and  carried  it  off* 
in  triumph.  But  their  triumph  was  short;  lor,  when  the 
pope  saw  how  they  had  Inauled  his  people,  he  immediately 
ordered  them  to  be  turned  out  of  their  monastery. 

Mary.  Do  you  know,  mamma,  what  sort  of  a  thing  the 
scrip  was,  which  the  pope  sent  Louis  before  he  went  to  the 
Holy  Land  ? 

Mn.  M.  It  was  a  leathern  bag,  fastened  by  a  belt  round 
the  waist,  and  was  meant  to  contain  necessaries  for  the  jour- 
ney. The  scrip  was  an  essential  part  of  a  pilgrim's  outfit. 
The  rich  wore  it  for  show,  and  the  poor  for  use. 

Mary,     Did  the  pope  provide  scrips  for  all  the  pilgrims  ? 

Mrs,  M.  I  do  not  find  that  he  bestowed  any  but  on  royal 
pilgrims.  The  rest  received  theirs,  together  with  a  staff",  £rom 
the  pastor  of  their  own  parish :  and,  when  they  returned  home, 
each  pilgrim  was  expected  to  place  a  branch  of  palm  over  the 
altar  of  his  paiiah-church,  in  token  that  he  had  performed 
his  vow. 

George.  I  think  it  very  natural  that  men  should  like  to  go 
on  crusades  and  pilgrimages ;  but  the  women  had  b^tt^  haY9 
stayed  at  home. 

Mrs.  M.  Indeed  I  think  so ;  but  it  appears  that  the  ladies 
of  the  twelfth  century  were  not  of  the  same  opinion.  In  the 
emperor  Conrad's  army  were  several  Greiman  women  who 
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acted  the  part  of  Boldien.  They  woie  annor,  and  fcngiit 
valiantly  "with  swords  and  spears.  Even  children  were  not 
exempted  fiN>in  the  madness  of  the  crusades.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  twelfVh  century  acrusade  was  undertaken  in  France, 
called  the  Child's  Crusade,  which  was  entirely  conducted  by 
boys. 

George,  And  how  did  it  end?  Did  they  conquer  the 
Turks? 

Mrs,  M.  It  ended,  as  might  have  been  expected,  very  ill : 
and  as  for  conquering  Turks,  they  did  not  even  aniye  at  the 
sight  of  any.  This  absurd  eiq)edition  was  begun  by  a  boy  (I 
do  not  know  in  what  part  of  France),  who  was  so  fiinatieal 
as  to  believe  that  he  had  received  a  commission  from  God  to 
redeem  the  holy  sepulchre,  which,  he  asserted,  could  only  be 
redeemed  by  the  innocent  hands  of  children.  The  pqfmlaoe, 
who  in  all  countries  are  easily  cau^t  by  any  thing  new, 
flocked  to  the  young  enthusiast ;  and  many  parents  pennitted 
their  sons  to  enlist  under  his  banner.  He  traversed  the  coun- 
try in  a  richly  ornamented  car,  ^owed  by  his  train  of  yoong 
crusaders,  and,  wherever  he  came,  he  and  his  companions 
were  received  with  a  kind  of  religious  respect.  At  last  they 
reached  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  and,  believittg  that 
they  would  be  carried  to  the  desired  port  by  divine  guidance, 
they  embarked,  as  it  should  seem,  m  ill-appointed  vessels, 
for  the  history  ends  by  saying  that  they  all  perished  in  the 
waves. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

PHIUF  IL,  BURMAKBD  AOSUSTCB. 

[TMn  (R«  ChiW,  11S0-LH3.] 


The  leign  of  this  Ung  fenns  one  of  the  most  leni&rkahls 
ersa  in  the  history  of  the  French  moDarchy.  Till  thin  time 
the  French  nation  wu  r  sort  of  confed^tion  of  princes, 
gnremed  by  a  feud&l  chief;  hut  Philip  soon  nude  himself  an 
«hw)lute  monarch.  He  had  early  shown  an  impatience  of 
oontrol,  and  a  determination  to  mle  alone ;  and  it  is  said 
of  him,  that,  without  being  a  great  mtit,  he  yet  perfbimed 
many  great  actions.  In  fact,  he  was  endowed  witn  no  fine 
qualities  or  extraordinary  talents ;  he  was  crafty  and  am- 
bitious, and  his  Bucceu  was  chiefly  oWiug  to  the  cunning 
with  which  he  laid  his  plans,  and  tus  steady  peisererance  in 
executing  them.  His  was  not  the  ambition  of  a  hero  aspiring 
after  glory,  but  the  long-sighted,  calculating  spirit  of  a  man 
eager  for  gain.  But  although  artful  and  perfidious  in  hii 
dealings  with  rival  princes,  it  is  but  right  to  say  that  he 
treated  his  subjects  with  some  show  of  justice  and  considera- 
tirai ;  a  very  rare  virtue  in  those  dayi. 

Philip  was  the  first  king  of  France  wbo  conld  be  styled  a 
politician.  He  hod  great  confidence  in  his  own  powers,  and 
was  impatient  for  an  opportunity  of  trying  his  strength  against 
the  wise  and  politio  kmg  of  JEnglond.  Many  cbscb  of  dis- 
pute soon  aroee  between  them.  Henry  refused  to  restore  the 
dower  of  Margaret,  his  eldest  son's  wdow,  which  PhiUp,  u 
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her  brotber,  had  a  right  to  expect.  H^iiy  delayed  the  mar- 
riage of  hia  son  Richard  with  Alice,  Philip*B  youngest  siBter ; 
and  when  his  son  Greoffiry  died  in  1186,  he  assumed  a  right 
to  govern  Bretagne  in  the  name  of  Arthur,  Greoffry's  posthu- 
mous child.  Many  conferences  were  YuM  between  the  two 
monarchs  on  the  sulgect  of  these  diflerences.  Philip  waa 
ajudouB  fi>r  war ;  but  Henry,  whose  interest  it  was  to  pre- 
serve peace,  alwa]^  found  means  to  avoid  it.  These  con- 
ferences were  commonly  held  under  an  elm-tree  near  Gisors, 
which  grew  so  exactly  on  the  confines  of  France  and  Nor- 
mandy, that  the  two  kings  could  meet  beneath  its  branches, 
each  standing  on  his  own  territory.  At  last  Philip,  in  a 
passion  at  finding'  that  Henry  was  neither  to  be  intimidated 
nor  cajoled,  cut  down  the  elm,  declaring  that  they  should 
never  meet  again  under  its  shade. 

Philip,  finding  he  could  not  succeed  in  bending  Heniy  to 
his  wishes,  triedx  his  artifices  on  his  sons,  and  he  found  no 
difiiculty  in  prevailing  on  them  to  rebel  against  their  father. 
He  and  prince  Richard  (now  the  king  of  England's  eldest 
surviving  son),  the  more  to  vex  Henry,  made  a  great  parade 
of  their  firiendship.  They  would  live  in  the  same  tent,  would 
sleep  in  the  same  bed,  and  drink  out  of  the  same  oup ;  but 
this  their  great  friendship  was  soon,  as  you  will  hear,  tamed 
into  the  most  deadly  hatred. 

On  the  death  of  Henry,  in  1189,  Richard  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  England,  and  he  and  Philip  agreed  to  go  together 
on  a  crusade.  They  were  to  go  by  sea,  and  would  take  no 
pilgrims  with  them,  but  only  soldiers ;  so  that  this  was  the 
most  efiective  host  which  had  yet  been  sent  out  of  Europe. 
But,  unluckily,  the  two  kings  determined  to  spend  the  winter 
at  Messina,  and  this  part  of  the  plan  proved  fatal  to  the 
expedition.  Their  ill-cemented  firiendship  had  time  to  cool, 
and  the  winter  was  passed  in  mutual  heart-burnings. 

When  spring  came,  Philip  hastened  to  Acre,  which  had 
been  taken  firom  the  Christians  by  Saladin  the  Great,  the 
sultan  of  Egypt,  and  which  the  Chnstians  were  now  endeav- 
oring, with  slII  their  collected  forces,  to  win  back.  Richard 
did  not  arrive  till  the  month  of  June,  having  been  detained 
first  by  his  marriage  with  Berengaria  of  Navarre,  and,  lastly, 
by  the  conquest  of  Cyprus. 

The  mutual  animosity  of  Philip  and  Richard,  which  had 
begun  in  Sicily,  was  strengthened  at  Acre.  The  English 
and  French,  instead  of  pressing  the  siege,  thought  only  of 
skirmishing  before  the  walls,  to  exhibit  to  each  other  Uieir 
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horaemanihip  and  dexterity.  But  at  length  the  news  of 
Saladin's  approach  united  them  in  the  comnion  cause,  and 
they  exerted  thenuelTes  with  so  much  vigor  that  the  town 
was  taken. 

Richard,  on  this  occasion,  obtained  so  much  praise  for  his 
▼alor,  that  Philip's  jealous  heart  could  not  brook  it ;  and,  on 
the  plea  of  ill-health,  he  departed  &r  Europe,  having  first 
taken  a  solemn  oath  that  he  would  make  no  attack  on  the 
territories  of  Richard  during  his  absence.  He  left  behind 
him  ten  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of 
Burgundy.  But  these  men  were  a  hinderanoe  rather  than 
m  assistance  to  Richard,  for  the  duke  of  Burgundy  had 
received  orders  from  Philip  to  thwart  the  English  kmg  on 
all  oceasions* 

In  the  mean  time  Philip  arrived  in  Italy,  and  ^ent  to  pay 
his  devotions  at  Rome,  where  he  endeavored  to  prevail  with 
pope  Celestin  III.  to  absolve  him  of  his  oaths  to  Richard. 
But  Celestin  would  not  sanction  such  perfidiousness. 

Philip  reached  France  in  1192,  and  had  there  the  ad- 
ditional mortification  of  finding  that  Richard  was  enthusi- 
a^tieally  admired  throughout  Europe,  and  regarded  as  the 
champion  of  Christendom.  In  the  following  year,  however, 
he  had  the  satis&ction,  such  as  it  was,  of  hearing  that  his 
waa  taken  prisoner  in  Germany,  on  his  return  from 
and  connned  in  one  of  the  emperor's  castles.  Philip 
now  lost  no  time  in  attacking  Normandy,  and  in  stirring  up 
John,  Richard's  brother,  to  seize  on  England.  But  in  neither 
of  these  attempts  did  he  succeed.  Both  English  and  Nomians 
were  faithful  to  their  king,  whose  faults  they  forgot  in  admi- 
ration of  his  courage,  and  in  natural  pity  fi>r  his  misfortunes. 
At  last  Richard  obtained  his  freedom,  and  I  think  you  know 
that  as  soon  as  the  news  of  this  event  was  carried  to  France, 
Philip  sent  ofif  a  scroll  to  John,  in  which  he  told  him  *'  to 
take  care  of  himself  for  the  devil  was  unchained." 
\^^^y  From  the  time  of  Richard's  release  firam  captivity  till  hia 
Vy  death,  in  1199,  an  almost  perpetual  war  was  produced  by  the 
bitter  hatred  of  the  two  kings  to  each  other.  In  a  battle  near 
Vendome,*  in  1194,  Philip  was  defeated  with  the  loss  of  all 
his  money  and  camp  eauipage,  and  all  the  records  belonging 
to  the  crown.  This  disaster  determined  Philip  to  erect  a 
building  at  Paris,  in  which  the  royal  archives  should  in  future 
be  deposited. 

Philip's  first  wife,  Isabella  of  Hainault,  died  in  1191,  and 

*  VendoflM  is  Kmthwagt  of  Paris,  half  way  to  the  sea. 
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in  1193  he  married  Ingeberge,  a  princess  of  Denmark,  to 
ivhom  he  took  bo  great  a  difilike,  that  he  shut  her  up  in  a 
convent,  and,  obtaining  a  divorce,  married  Maria,  daughter 
of  the  duke  of  Dahnatia.  The  pope,  Innocent  III.,  took  the 
part  of  Ingeberge,  and  laid  the  kingdom  under  an  interdict, 
which  lasted  three  years.  At  the  end  aS  that  time  Philip 
found  himself  obliged  to  submit.  He  divorced  Maria,  and 
brought  Ingebeige  on  u  pillion  behind  him  from  the  convent 
where  she  resided  to  the  pope's  legate ;  then,  having  made 
this  public  show  of  reconciliation,  he  sent  her  back  to  her 
convent.  But  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  Maria  being  dead, 
Philip  sent  for  Ingeberge  to  court,  and  lived  with  her  to  all 
appearance  very  happily. 

Kichard  of  England  died  in  1199,  and  his  brother  John 
seized  on  his  dominions,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  elder  brother's 
son,  Arthur  of  Bretagne. 

In  1200,  Philip  and  John  made  a  treaty,  by  which  Philip 
obtained  possession  of  Issoudun,  Graqay ,  and  some  other  places, 
as  the  dower  of  Blanch  of  Castile,  who  was  John's  niece,  on 
her  marriage  "with  Louis,  Phihp's  eldest  son. 

*Young  Arthur  of  Bretagne  claimed  the  assistance  of  Philip 
against  the  usurpations  of  his  uncle,  and  Philip  sometimes 
took  up  his  cause  and  sometimes  abandoned  it,  as  he  thought 
best  suited  his  own  interests.  At  last  this  unfortunate  prince 
feU  into  the  hands  of  his  cruel  uncle,  who  put  him  to  death. 

Arthur's  mother,  Constance,  had  been  married  again  to 
Guy  de  Tours,  a  gentleman  of  Poitou.*  By  him  she  had 
one  child,  Alice,  whom,  on  the  death  of  Arthur,  the  Bretons 
chose  to  be  their  sovereign  Guy  de  Tours  was  appointed 
regent,  and  took  on  himself  the  title  of  duke  of  Bretagne. 

In  the  mean  time  Philip,  as  suzerain,  had  cited  John  to 
appear  at  Paris,  to  answer  for  the  murd^  of  Arthur.  John 
did  not  obey  this  summons ;  he  was,  in  consequence,  pro- 
nounced guilty  of  murder  and  felony,  and  all  the  li^ds  ho 
held  in  fief  were  declared  forfeited.  Philip,  who  had  long 
set  his  heart  on  Nonnandy,  lost  no  time  in  enforcing  this  sen- 
tence. He  laid  siege  to  Chateau  Gaillard.t  the  bulwark  of 
Normandy,  which  he  took  March  6,  1204,  after  a  siege  of 
many  months.  The  rest  of  Normandy  proved  an  easy  con- 
quest. John  now  seemed  to  be  stupefied,  and  instead  of 
taking  any  active  measures  for  the  preservation  of  his  terri- 
tories, abandoned  himself  to  frivolous  amusements ;  and  the 

*  A  province  a  little  south  of  Bretagne. 
t  See  page  62  for  a  view  of  thia  caatle. 
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Nonnans  could  not  figlit  with  any  Tigor  under  8o  despicable 
a  eovercign. 

John  was  the  last  of  eleven  dukes  who  had  governed  Nor^ 
mandy  during  a  period  of  293  yean.  Jersey  and  Guernsey,^ 
and  some  other  smaller  islanos,  are  the  only  relics  of  that 
ancient  dukedom  which  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  crown 
of  England. 

Phdip  soon  becaihe  master  also  of  Maine,  Touraine,  and 
Anjon  ;t  and  m  1213  he  found  himself  encouraged  by  the 
English,  who  were  completely  disgusted  with  John,  to  at- 
tempt the  conquest  of  England.  Pope  Innocent  ITI.  sanc- 
tioned the  enterprise,  and  Philip  assembled  an  army  and  a 
fleet  on  the  coasts  of  Picardy,  and  was  on  the  point  of  hoist- 
ing saU,  when  he  received  a  message  from  caidinal  Pandolf, 
the  pope*8  legate  in  England,  to  say  that  John  had  submitted 
himself  to  the  holy  see,  and  was  now  under  the  protection  of 
tiie  pope ;  and  that,  consequently,  the  king  of  France  must 
resign  his  intended  invasion.  This  peremptory  command  en- 
rageid  Philip  extremely,  but  nevertheless  he  did  not  choose  to 
disobey  it.  He  therefore  vented  his  rage  on  the  earl  of  Flan- 
ders, who  had  previously  incurred  his  displeasure  by  refusing 
to  lend  his  aid  to  the  intended  invasion  of  England,  which  he 
rpgatded  as  an  unjustifiable  breach  of  the  law  of  nations. 
Philip  marched  into  Flanders,*  burning  and  destroying  every 
thing  that  came  in  his  way.  He  was  soon,  however,  recalled, 
by  hearing  that  the  English  ships  had  sailed  from  their  ports, 
and  destroyed  his  fleet ;  and  the  only  fruit  of  this  cruel  attack 
on  Flanders  was  a  rancorous  hatred  between  the  Flemings 
and  the  French,  that  long  subsisted. 

The  count  of  Flanders  was  now  Philip's  declared  enemy, 
and  joined  with  the  emperor  Otho  IV.,  and*  with  the  king  of 
England,  in  a  confederacy  against  him.  .  ^  ' 

On  August  27, 1214,  Philip  met  his  enemies  with  an  army 
of  50,000  men,  at  Bouvines,  near  Toumay.^  The  confede- 
rate army,  which  was  commanded  by  the  emperor,  was  stiU 
more  numerous  ;  but  the  superior  skill  and  vigilance  of  Philip 
gained  him  a  decided  victory.  William  of  Bretagne,  who 
was  Philip's  chaplain,  was  present  at  this  battle,  of  which  he 
has  nven  ns  a  circumstantial  account ;  and  I  think  you  will 
not  £alike  to  hear  some  passages  from  it.     The  French  army 

*  Wett  of  Konnandy,  not  far  firom  the  oout 

t  ProriDeeg  lying  south  of  Normandy. 

t  Flanders  lies  northeast  of  France,  on  the  sea. 

f  Toomay  is  in  Belgiam,  beyond  the  ooofinea  of  the  map. 
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had  passed  the  bridge  of  Bouvines,  and  Otho  thoaght  this  a 
favorable  moment  for  commencing  the  attack.  "When 
Philip  was  informed  that  the  emperor  was  in  moyement,  he, 
&tigued  by  the  length  of  the  way  and  the  weight  of  his  ar- 
mor, was  resting  under  the  shade  of  an  aah-tree,  which  grew 
near  the  church.  At  this  news  he  rose  up  and  went  into  the 
church,  and  addressing  a  short  prayer  to  Grod,  he  went  out, 
took  up  his  arms,  and  with  a  joyous  face,  as  if  he  had  been 
going  to  a  wedding,  remounted  his  horse.  In  crossing  the 
field,  we  heard  the  cry,  '  to  arms  !  to  arms  I'  the  trampets 
resounded,  and  the  squadrons  which  had  already  passed  the 
bridge  retumed.  We  called  for  the  banner  of  St.  Denis,  but 
as  it  was  not  at  hand  we  would  not  wait  for  it.  The  enemy 
seeing,  to  their  surprise,  that  the  king  had  faced  them,  turned 
to  a  higher  ground  on  the  right ;  they  had  their  backs  to  the 
north,  and  the  sun,  which  that  day  shone  brighter  than  usual, 
was  in  their  faces.  The  combat  was  hot  and  impetuous. 
The  Grerman  cayalry,  being  warlike  and  very  audacious, 
pushed  dose  to  the  king.  His  attendants  defended  him ;  but 
they,  with  their  Teutonic  fiiry,  would  have  only  the  king.  In 
the  mean  time  the  German  infantry  came  up,  and  with  their 
little  lances  and  their  hooks  dragged  the  king  from  his  horse, 
and  he  would  have  been  killed,  had  not  Divine  Providence 
preserved  him.  His  standard-bearer  waved  the  banner  in 
token  of  distress,  which  brought  some  knights  to  the  rescue, 
and  the  king,  though  wounded,  sprang  on  his  feet  and  re* 
mounted  his  horse.  The  emperor  also  encountered  equal 
danger,  for  a  French  knight,  Pierre  M auvoisin,  seized  his 
horse  by  the  bridle,  while  another  attempted  to  stab  the  em- 
peror in  the  throat ;  but  he,  as  is  the  manner  of  knights  in 
our  days,  was  clad  in  such  thick  armor,  that  it  could  not  be 
penetrated.  The  Frenchman  aimed  another  stroke,  which 
the  emperor's  horse  in  rearing  received  in  his  eye.  The 
animal,  mad  with  pain,  turned  short  round,  and  bearing  his 
master  a  few  paces  ofl)  dropped  down  dead.  The  emperor 
mounted  another  horse,  and  having  thus  shown  us  his  back, 
he  lefl  us  for  a  trophy  of  our  victory  his  imperial  eagle,  and 
the  car  on  which  it  was  mounted.  The  king  said  to  his 
people,  '  We  shall  see  his  face  no  moro  this  day  ;*  and  in 
fact  he  would  no  longer  oppose  himself  to  the  valor  of  our 
knights." 

The  bishop  of  Beauvais  was  one  of  the  combatants,  and 
fought  with  a  mace,  which  was  deemed  a  moro  suitable 
weapon  for  a  priest  than  a  sword  or  lance. 
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Philip  took  many  pnsonei^  in  this  important  battle,  and 
among  them  the  counts  of  Flanders  and  of  Boulogne.  The 
fbimer  was  confined  in  the  tower  of  the  Louvre,  wl^ch  was 
at  that  time  without  the  walls  of  Paris.  The  count  of 
Boulogne  had  a  large  log  of  wood  fastened  by  a  chain  about 
his  waist,  and  was  shut  up  in  the  tower  of  Piron.  This  vic- 
tory was  celebrated  at  Paris  with  transports  of  joy  by  a  peo- 
ple who  have  at  all  periods  of  their  history  made  glory  their 
idol. 

While  these  things  were  passing  in  the  north  of  France, 
the  southern  provinces  were  desolated  by  a  war  against  the 
Albigenses,  which  began  about  the  year  1209,  and  was  car- 
ried on  with  a  most  disgraceful  ferocity. 

Among  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  sufierers  in  this  war 
were  Raymond,  count  of  Toulouse,  and  his  nephew,  the  vis- 
count of  Beziers.  Araoiig  the  most  savage  of  their  perse- 
cutors was  Simon  de  Montford,  who  in  1215  had  the  sover- 
eignty conferred  on  him  of  all  the  country  conquered  from 
the  Albigenses.  De  Montford  was  killed  at  the  siege  of 
Toulouse  in  1218.  After  his  death  the  war  subsided  for  a 
time,  though  it  was  often  renewed  at  difierent  periods.  The 
ject,  though  persecuted,  was  never  extinguished,  and  many 
of  the  French  Protestants,  who  are  still  niunerous  in  the 
southern  provinces,  are  descendants  of  these  Albigenses,  whose 
memory  and  whose  sufierings  are  still  held  in  veneration. 

In  1216,  prince  Louis  was  invited  by  some  English  barons 
to  claim  the  throne  of  England,  in  right  of  Blanch  his  wife. 
Philip,  not  choosing  to  get  into  any  dispute  with  the  pope, 
who  still  declared  John  to  be  under  his  protection,  afiected  to 
be  displeased  with  his  son  for  acceding  to  the-  wishes  of  the 
English  nobles.  He  nevertheless  furnished  him  with  a  suf- 
ficient army  for  the  enterprise,  and  Louis  landed  in  England 
in  the  month  of  June,  and  was  received  with  great  appear- 
ance of  cordiality  by  the  inhabitants  of  London.  But  the 
death  of  John  in  the  following  October  totally  changed  the 
aspect  of  afiairs.  The  barons,  now  that  the  object  of  their 
dislike  and  dread  could  no  longer  alarm  them,  repented  that 
they  had  invited  into  their  country  a  foreigner,  and  the  son 
of  their  enemy.  Deserting  Loms,  they  swore  allegiance  to 
the  yonng  Henry,  their  late  king's  son.  As  a  last  efibrt,  Louis 
sent  his  army  into  the  north,  but  on  May  19,  1217,  it  was  de- 
feated in  a  bloody  battle  at  Lincoln.  After  that  he  gave  up 
the  enterprise,  and  returned  to  France. 

The  conclusion  of  this  long  reign  of  Philip  is  marked  by 
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the  setting  out  of  another  "crasade.  This  annament  was 
particularly  directed  against  the  sdltan  of  Egypt.  It  attack* 
ed  and-  took  Damietta.  In  the  town  were  found  immense 
riches  ;  but  these  the  cruaaders  had  little  time  to  enjoy. 
Part  of  the  army  was  destroyed  by  tlie  plague,  which  raged 
in  Damietta ;  and  a  part,  having  set  forth  to  besiege  Cairo, 
was  prevented  by  an  inundation  of  the  Nile  from  either  ad« 
vancing  or  being  able  to  retreat.  In  this  extremity  they 
were  glad  to  accept  the  conditions  oflered  them  by  the  sultan, 
of  giving  up  Damietta,  and  returning  to  Europe.  Thus  ended 
what  is  called  the  fifth  crusade. 

In  1223  Philip,  finding  his  health  decline,  set  about  ar- 
ranging his  worldly  affairs  ;  and  feeling  some  remorse  at  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  amassed  his  treasures,  he  appropri* 
ated  a  part  of  them  to  the  express  purpose  of  repaying,  after 
his  death,  those  persons  whose  money  he  had  unjustly  taken 
in  his  lifetime. 

He  died  July  14,  1223,  in  the  fifly-eigbth  year  of  his  age, 
and  the  forty-fourth  of  his  reign.  By  his  first  wife,  Isabella 
of  Hainault,  he  had  only  one  child : 

Louis,  who  succeeded  him. 

By  Maria  of  Dalmatia  he  had  a  son  and  a  daughter.  The 
son  was^ 

Philip,  count  of  Boulogne.  The  daughter,  Maria,  married 
first  the  count  of  Namur,  and  secondly  the  duke  of  Brabant. 

By  Ingeberge,  who  survived  him,  he  had  no  children. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  Philip  banished  the  Jews 
from  his  dominions,  and  enriched  his  coffers  with  their  spoil. 
He  afterward  enriched  himself  again  at  their  expense,  by  al- 
lowing them  to  purchase  permissions  to  return. 

He  was  the  first  king  of  France  who  maintained  a  standing 
army.  AH  the  former  kings  had  nothing  to  depend  on  except 
the  uncertain  assistance  of  their  vassals.  Also,  under  the  plea 
of  protecting  himself  from  assassination,  Philip  was  constantly 
attended  by  a  troop  of  young  men,  who  were  called  Ribauds, 
They  were  armed  with  maces,  and  guarded  him  night  and 
day.  The  captain  of  this  band  had  the  title  of  King  of  the 
Bibauds,  and  no  one  was  suffered  to  enter  the  palace  but 
those  he  thought  fit.  After  a  time  he  was  also  made  execu- 
tioner. 

During  this  reign  the  leprosy  spread  to  an  alarming  degree, 
and  lazar-houses  were  built  in  every  town  for  the  reception 
of  persons  afflicted  with  that  loathsome  and  infectious  dia- 
order. 
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CONVERSATION  ON  CHAPTER  XII. 

Mary.  Pray,  mamma,  why  were  these  houses  called  lazai^ 
houses  f 

Mrs.  Markham.  They  were  so  named  from  Lazams,  of 
whom  we  read  in  our  Saviour's  parable.  The  leprosy  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  brought  from  the  east  into  Europe  by  the 
crusaders. 

Richard,  I  think  all  the  isrusades  were  first  begun  by  the 
French. 

Mrs,  M.  The  spirit  of  crusading  seemed  peculiarly  adapted 
to  suit  the  temper  of  that  restless  people.  The  French  exulted 
in  considering  themselves  as  the  very  soul  of  the  crusades. 
The  fimr  principalitiet  of  the  Christians  in  the  east,  Jerusa- 
lem, Antioch,  Tripoli,  and  Fdessa,  were  all  founded  and  gov- 
erned by  Frenchmen. 

George.  I  hope,  mamma,  there  is  no  harm  in  saying  that 
I  like  Saladin,  although  he  was  a  Mussulman,  better  tlwn  all 
the  crusaders  put  together.    . 

Mrs.  M.  There  is  no  harm  in  extolling  merit  wherever  we 
find  it.  Saladin*s  was  in  reality  a  wy  fine  character.  He 
had  been  brought  i^>  in  all  the  efieminate  customs  of  the  east, 
and  in  his  youth  was  devoted  to  luxury  and  pleasure ;  but  no 
sooner  did  he  become  animated  by  ambition  and  a  love  of  glo- 
ry, than  he  cast  off  his  former  habits  of  self-indulgence,  and 
showed  himself  a  pattern  of  simplicity  and  abstemiousness. 
The  Latins  would  have  done  well  to  have  followed  the  exam- 
ple he  set  them  of  clemency,  and  of  moderation  in  victory; 
an  example  that  forms  a  mortifying  contrast  to  their  own 
brutal  aiid  ferocious  cruelty.  To  his  own  people  Saladin  was 
liberal  and  generous.  He  expended  none  of  the  great  riches 
he  acquired  by  his  conquests  upon  himself,  but  bestowed  the 
-whole  in  works  of  public  utility,  and  in  acts  o^  munificence  to 
individuals ;  and  when  he  died,  one  solitary  piece  of  gold,  and 
about  forty  pieces  of  silver,  wero  all  that  was  found  in  his 
tieasury. 

Richard.  How  did  the  Christians  get  on  in  Palestine  afler 
Biohard  Cosur  de  Lion  left  them  ? 

Mrs.  M.  Their  loss  in  Richard  was  in  some  measuro 
oounterbalanoed  by  the  death  of  Saladin,  who  died  in  1 193  ; 
and  thus  they  became  freed  from  their  most  powerful  adver- 
fluy.  The  Turks,  also,  atler  the  loss  of  their  sultan,  were  so 
incessantly  occupied  by  quarrels  among  themselves,  that  they 
bad  little  time  for  molesting  the  Christians. 
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Mary.     I  sappose,  then,  that  the  Latins,  as  I  think  you 
Baid  they  were  called,  oould  now  enjoy  peace  and  quiet- 


Mrs,  M.  They  were  a  people  to  whom  peace  and  qniei- 
neas  was  no  enjoyment ;  and  no  sooner  did  they  obtain  a  res- 
pite from  the  Turks  than  they  turned  their  anus  against  the 
Greeks.  Constantinople  was  at  that  time  rent  in  fiustioos. 
The  emperor,  Isaac,  had  been  deposed  by  his  brother  Alexis 
III.,  who,  according  to  a  shocking  custom  in  the  east,  put  out 
his  eyes.  The  poor  blind  Isaac  had  also  a  son  called  Aleads, 
who  vowed  yengeanoe  against  his  unde,  and  the  city  was  in 
a  state  of  the  greatest  uproar.  In  the  midst  of  these  distract- 
ing scenes,  the  Latins  appeared  before  the  city  with  a  large 
fleet  of  galleys,  which  had.  been  sent  by  the  Venetian  republic. 
The  entrance  to  the  port  was  protected  by  a  very  strong  chain« 
which  reached  acroas  the  harbor ;  but  this  chain  was  severed 
by  an  enormous  pair  of  shears,  with  which  one  of  the  galleys 
was  armed,  and  the  whole  fleet  entered  the  harbor.  The  tu- 
mult in  the  town  was  so  great,  and  the  contending  parties  so 
entirely  occupied  with  each  other,  that  there  was  but  cme  per- 
son, Theodore  Lascaris,  who  made  any  attempt  to  defend  the 
city  from  the  common  enemy.  But  he,  soon  peroeiving  that 
his  attempts  were  useless,  abandcmed  the  city,  leaving  the 
French  and  Venetians  absolute  masters  of  it. 

The  Latins  elected  Baldwin,  earl  of  Flanders,  to  be  emperor 
of  Constantinople.  He  reigned  about  three  years,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Bulgarians,  who, 
it  is  supposed,  put  him  to  a  cruel  death,  but  his  fate  was  never 
precisely  ascertained. 

George,  Then  I  suppose  there  was  an  end  of  this  Latin 
empire  of  Constantinople. 

Mrs.  M.  It  lasted  yet  a  little  while  longer.  Baldwin  had 
only  two  daughters,  the  eldest  of  whom  inherited  Flanders. 
Constantinople  was  bestowed  on  his  brother  Henry,  a  brave 
and  good  man,  who  defended  and  governed  his  little  empire 
(which  did  not,  however,  extend  beyond  the  walls  of  the  city) 
with  great  spirit  and  wisdom.  He  died  in  1216.  Peter  de 
Courtenai  was  appointed  to  succeed  him,  but  was  taken  pris- 
oner on  his  road  to  Constantinople,  and  never  enjoyed  his  im- 
perial dignity.  Peter's  son,  Robert,  was  chosen  in  his  place, 
and  the  throne  remained  in  the  fiimily  of  the  Courtenais  till 
the  year  1261,  at  which  time  Baldwin  II.,  grandson  of  Peter, 
was  reduced  to  the  greatest  distreas,  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  powerful  enemies,  and  without  any  reBouroes  or  means  of 
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defense.  In  this  eKtremity  he  came  to  Europe,  to  solicit  aid. 
He  hrought  aome  jewels  and  relics  with  him,  which  he  pawned 
to  the  y^Mtians ;  hut  at  last  his  distress  became  so  great,  that 
he  even  pawned  his  own  son  to  them,  for  money  to  defray  his 
traveling  esqwnses. 

George*  I  donH  think  there  is  a  h^igar  in  the  eonntry 
who  wcMild  do  such  a  thing  as  that ! 

Mrs,  M.  This  unfiNrtunate  monarch  was  reduced  to  many 
strange  necessities,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  wan- 
dering over  France  and  England,  Boliciting  chanty,  while  the 
Grreeks,  under  Michael  PalsMlogus,  once  more  estabhahed 
themselves  in  Constantinople. 

Richard,  Pray,  mamma,  who  was  the  earl  of  Flanders 
who  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Bouvines  ? 

Mrs,  M,  He  was  a  brother  of  the  king  of  Portugal,  and 
became  earl  oi  Flanders  in  consequence  of  his  marriage  with 
Jane,  the  first  Baldwin's  eldest  daughter  and  heiress.  Jane 
was  a  very  wicked,  hard-hearted  woman,  and  su^red  her 
husband  to  remain  m.  prisoner  many  years,  because  ^e  refused 
to  pay  his  ransom. 

Mary.  What  a  set  ctf  people  they  were  in  these  times 
pawning  their  sons,  and  refusing  to  pay  their  husbands'  ran- 
aoms! 

Mrs,  M.  The  Flemings  were  as  indignant  as  you  can  be, 
Mary,  at  Jane's  conduct,  and  they  were  very  glad  when  they 
thought  they  had  found  an  opportunity  of  depriving  her  of  her 
power.  The  story  is  a  singular  one,  and  I  wiU  tdl  it  you  at 
length.  In  1224,  about  twenty  years  after  the  time  when 
Baldvnn,  Jane's  father,  had  been  supposed  to  have  been  put 
to  death  by  the  Bulgarians,  a  man  made  bis  appearance  in 
Flanders,  who  asserted  himself  to  be  the  emperor.  The  ac- 
eount  he  gave  of  himself,  and  of  the  escape  from  captivity, 
had  so  great  an  air  of  probability,  that  the  Flemings,  by  whom 
Baldwin  had  been  as  much  beloved  as  his  daughter  was  dis- 
liked, lent  a  willing  ear  to  his  story.  All  who  remembered 
the  late  earl  saw,  or  fancied  they  saw,  in  this  man,  a  striking 
resemblance  to  him,  allowing  for  the  changes  which  time  and 
aufiering  would  necessarily  occasion  in  his  appearance.  The 
oountesB,  finding  the  peo{de  ready  to  assert  his  claims,  fled  to 
Paris,  and  put  herself  ui^er  the  protection  of  the  king.  Louis 
Yin.  (in  whose  reign  this  took  place)  prevailed  on  the  sup- 
posed earl  to  come  to  Peronne,  where  he  and  the  pope's  legate 
appeared  as  judges  to  decide  the  cause  between  him  and  the 
countess ;  she  having  declared  the  man  to  be  an  impostor,  of 
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the  name  of  Bernard  de  Raya,  who  bore  a  aingnlar 
blanee  to  her  father. 

The  man  made  very  pertinent  replies  to  the  intenogatoriea 
put  to  him,  excepting  to  the  three  laat ;  bnt  aa  he  was  nnable 
to  answer  these,  the  king  pronounced  him  an  impoator.  LoaiB 
having  promised  him  a  safe  conduct  through  his  draninionB, 
he  was  su^red  to  depart  unmolested.  Jane,  however,  sooa 
oontrived  to  get  him  into  her  hands,  and  had  him  put  to  death 
on  a  scafford,  after  having  first  inflicted  upon  him  many  need- 
less tortures. 

Crtorge,  What  were  the  three  questirais  that  he  could  not 
answer? 

Mrs,  M,    They  were  the  following : — 

In  what  place  he  had  done  fealty  to  king  Riilip  ? 

Where  and  by  whom  he  had  been  knighted? 

And  the  place  and  the  day  on  which  he  had  married  hia 
countess,  Maria  of  Champagne  ? 

Ridiard.  Ah,  mamma !  I  fear  he  waa  an  impoeter ;  Xhb 
real  earl  would  certainly  have  been  able  to  answer  such  qiie»> 
tions  as  these. 

Mr9,  M.  There  were,  nevertheless,  many  persons  who  still 
continued  to  believe  in  his  identity,  and  who  said,  in  his  ex- 
cuse, that  Louis  was  so  very  desirous  to  have  him  proved  aa 
impostor,  that,  on  the  first  appearance  of  hesitation  in  his 
answers,  he  did  not  give  him  time  to  recollect  himself;  and 
that  the  proceedings  were  hurried  over  in  such  a  manner  aa 
effectually  to  prevent  him,  even  if  he  really  was  the  earl, 
firom  clearing  up  any  difficulties.  However  that  might  be, 
g^at  doubt  still  remains  on  this  afllair.  The  Flemings  were 
at  the  time  fully  persuaded  of  the  reality  of  the  story  the  man 
told,  and  regarded  Jane  in  abhorrence  as  the  murderer  of  her 
father.  To  put  a  stop  to  these  accusations,  the  countess  sent 
persons  into  Bulgaria  to  ascertain  the  circumstances  of  her 
father's  death,  and  to  bring  proo&  of  it  that  would  satisfy  the 
populace.  They  returned  in  due  time,  and  the  populace  were 
satisfied. 

Richard,    Why,  what  prooft  did  they  bring  ? 

Mrs.  M,  They  said  that  they  had  not  only  found  the 
earl's  grave,  but  that  a  miraculous  light  emanated  from  it ; 
and  there  w;a8  no  disputing  evidence  like  that. 

George,     These  Flemings  would  believe  any  thing ! 

Richard,  I  should  now  like  to  talk  a  little  about  king 
Philip  Augustus.  Do  you  know,  mamma,  that  of  all  the 
hangs  we  have  yet  come  to,  I  dislike  him  the  most  ? 
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ilffs.  M,  He  is,  liowever,  a  great  favorite  with  the  French, 
because  he  raised  the  dignity  of  the  crown,  and  because  he  did 
more  than  any  other  king  had  done  before  for  the  embellish- 
ment and  improvement  of  Paris. 

George.  I  am  sure,  mamma,  from  what  you  tdd  us  yester- 
day, it  was  not  before  it  was  ^^^anted. 

Mrs,  M.  £Us  .first  great  improvement  was  to  pave  the 
streets,  and  the  circumstance  which  led  to  his  Tnnkipg  this 
improvement  is  thus  quaintly  told  by  an  old  historian.  "  The 
king,  one  day  walking  about  in  his  royal  palace,  went  to  the 
window  to  divert  his  thoughts  by  watching  the  course  of  the 
river.  Wagons  drawn  by  horses  were  traversing  the  city,  and 
by  throwing  up  the  mud,,  made  such  an  intolerable  stench  that 
the  king  could  not  endure  it.  He  at  that  moment  conceived 
a  difficult  but  necessary  project — a  project  which  none  of  his 
predecessors  had  dared  to  execute,  because  of  its  extreme 
difficulty  and  expense;  and  this  was  the  paving  of  the 
streets."  The  two  principal  streets  (and  perhaps  others) 
were,  in  consequence,  paved  with  laige  flat  stones.  The 
accumulation  of  soil  has  since  been  so  great  that  this  original 
pavement,  which  is  still  to  be  fi>und,  is  seven  or  eight  feet 
below  the  present  surface.  The  next  great  work  which  this 
king  undertook  was  to  inclose  the  buildings.  Gnoses,  gardens, 
and  other  cultivated  lands  that  bordered  the  two  banks  of  the 
Seine,  with  a  strong  wall,  flanked  with  round  towers.  This 
was  a  great  undertaJcing,  and  was  between  twenty  and  thirty 
years  in  completing ;  but  when  finished,  Paris,  though  still 
small,  compared  with  the  present  city,  was  nearly  four  times 
its  original  size.  The  padace  of  the  Louvre,  which  now 
stands  in  the  heart  of  Paris,  was  built  by  Philip  as  a  country 
residence,  on  the  outside  of  the  new  wall.  It  was  a  heavy, 
gloomy  building,  and,  according  to  the  faahion  of  the  times,  it 
was  intended  both  for  a  palace  and  a  prison. 

Philip  built  a  new  church  on  the  site  of  the  old  cathedral 
of  Notre  Dame.  He  also  inclosed  the  park  «t  Vincennes  on 
the  outskirts  of  Paris ;  and  our  king  Henry  II.  supphed  him 
with  deer  to  stock  it  with.  Among  other  things,  Philip  built 
a  bazaar  iot  the  convenience  of  the  merchants,  who  were  thus 
enabled,  as  the  old  historians  tell  us,  to  expose  their  goods  for 
sale  without  the  hazard  of  their  being  stolen  by  "  the  gentle- 
men." But  the  most  important  benefit  which  Philip  conferred 
on  Paris  was  an  aqueduct  which  he  caused  to  be  constructed 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  city  with  water. 
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Gtorge.  I  mii8toviithePaxttiBii8,at  least,  are  justified  in 
their  admiration  of  Philip. 

Mrs,  M,  It  is  mngular  that,  among  all  then  improre- 
ments,  the  king  did  not  add  that  of  another  hndga.  There 
was  at  thia  time  no  oommnnieatien  hetween  the  nevly- 
inclofled  parts  of  Paris  on  both  ndes  of  the  river,  ezoept 
through  the  island;  by  means  of  the  two  old  bridges  of  the 
Great  and  the  Little  Chatelet. 

Mary.    How  many  bridges  are  there  now  1 

ilfrs.  M.  There  are  sixteen,  if  we  indnde  a  footbridge, 
and  a  wooden  one  in  the  old  part  of  the  town. 

Riduird.     How  did  learning  thrive  in  this  reign  ? 

Mrs,  M,  It  kept  gradually  gaining  ground.  Philip  gave 
it  every  enoouragement,  and  built  several  schools;  but  his 
own  particular  studies  could  hardly  come  under  the  title  of 
learning.  He  was  passionately  fond  of  romances,  and  it  is  to 
his  taste  lor  that  kmd  of  reading  that  we  owe  all  the  mar* 
velous  histories  of  King  Arthur  and  his  Knights  of  the  Round 
Table,  and  of  Charlemagne  and  his  Paladins,  whioh,  with 
many  other  of  the  old  romances,  were  written  in  this  reign. 
It  is  diverting  to  see  how  exactly  Arthur,  Charlemagne, 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  heroes  in  these 
romanoes,  are  made  to  speak  and  act  like  knights  of  the 
thirteenth  century ;  and  this  reminds  me,  that  the  measure 
of  verse  which  is  used  by  the  French  in  their  serious  poetry, 
and  is  commonly  called  by  them  the  Alexandrine  measure, 
has  its  name  fiom  a  romance  of  the  history  of  Alexander^ 
which  was  written  in  that  measure  by  a  French  poet  of  the 
time  of  Philip  Augustus. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

LOmS  VIII.,  8UBNAUBD  THE  LION. 
[Tcin  alW  Chilil,  Isra--199S.| 


Louis  wu  in  hii  thirty-flizth  year  wbea  his  btlier  died. 
ED*  moUwr,  Tf°*>»iif  of  Hunanlt,  wu  deaoended  from  Enoeo- 
nrde,  one  of  tbe  danghten  of  Cbarlet,  duke  of  Loiraine,  who, 
if  you  rememlMr,  diluted  the  oiown  with  Hugh  Capet,  and 
who  wa*  the  lut  of  the  Culoringian  family  who  iatd  daim 
to  the  throne  of  Fiance.  Louia  thus  united  in  hii  penon  the 
two  boowa  of  Charlemagne  and  Capet.  It  wu  perhaps  thia 
ciroumatance  that  mode  Philip  waive  the  uanal  ceremony  of 
haTing  Looia  crowned  in  his  own  lifetime,  a  custom  which 
•eems  to  have  been  adopted  t^  the  earlier  kings  of  the  house 
of  Capet,  to  secure  to  their  sons  a  peaceable  lucceMion. 

The  somame  of  IAim  might  be  supposed,  if  one  did  not 
ncdlect  the  flattery  of  courtiers,  to  hare  been  given  to  thia 
kiug  in  derision,  for  he  wu  feeble  both  in  body  and  in  mind. 
An  old  writer  lays  of  him,  that  "  Ho  was  neither  to  be  noted 
for  vices,  noi  commended  for  virtues ;  and  hii  gieatcet  lame 
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consisted  in  that  he  was  son  to  an  excellent  father,  and  father 
to  an  excellent  son." 

Louis  and  his  queen,  Blanch,  were  crowned  at  Rheims ; 
and  the  Parisians,  who  seem  always  to  have  had  a  great 
relish  for  all  sorts  of  triumphant  display,  celehrated  this 
event  with  great  demonstrations  of  joy.  They  hung  carpets 
from  their  windows,  and  decorated  their  public  buildmgs  with 
garlands  of  flowen :  tables  covered  with  provisions  were 
placed  in  the  streets  at  which  the  poor  were  entertained, 
while  minstrels  and  troubadours  paraded  the  city  singing  the 
praises  of  the  new  king. 

Henry  III.  of  England  was  summoned  as  a  vassal  of 
France  to  attend  at  the  coronation.  Instead  of  obeying  the 
summons,  he  sent  to  demand  the  restitution  of  the  provinces 
which  Philip  had  taken  from  his  father.  This  was  quite 
enough  to  cause  a  war.  Louis  took  several  of  the  towns  be- 
longing to  the  king  of  England  on  the  banks  of  the  Garonne,* 
and  obliged  Savary  de  Mauleon,  who  commanded  for  Henry, 
to  retire  to  Kochellct  where  he  waited  for  some  time  in  ex- 
pectation of  receiving  succor  from  England,  particularly 
money,  of  which  he  stood  in  great  need.  At  length  some 
heavy  chests  arrived.  He  expected  these  to  be  filled  with 
the  promised  gold ;  but  when  they  were  opened  they  were 
fi>und  to  contain  only  pieces  of  old  iron  and  rubbish.  Indig- 
nant at  this  deception,  Savaiy  left  the  service  of  Henry,  and 
went  over  to  the  French  king.  This,  at  least,  is  the  account 
usually  given  of  this  afiair,  though  the  story  seems  more 
probably  to  have  been  an  invention  of  Savary  to  justify  his 
desertion  to  the  enemy. 

Only  Gascony  and  Bordeaux  now  remained  to  the  English 
of  all  their  former  great  possessions  in  France ;  and  of  these 
Louis  would  probably  have  made  himself  master  if  he  had 
not  been  drawn  away  by  stronger  inducements  to  engage  in 
the  war  against  the  Albigenses. 

To  this  war  he  had  been  recited  by  the  exhortations  of  pope 
Honorius  III.,  who  called  upon  all  the  prelates  and  nobles  of 
France  to  take  upon  them  the  cross,  and  "  cleanse"  the  land 
of  heretics.  Louis's  first  enterprise  in  this  war  was  the  siege 
of  Avignon.l  Avignon  was  in  that  part  of  the  ancient  king- 
dom of  Aries  which  had  fallen  to  the  share  of  the  emperor  of 
Germany,  but  the  count  of  Toulouse  had  long  been  considered 

"  The  GaTonne  ii  in  the  •oatfaweatem  put  of  Fnmoe. 

t  Rochelle,  or  La  Bochelle,  ia  north  of  the  month  of  the  Qaroone* 

t  Near  the  month  of  the  Rhone. 
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u  its  more  inunediate  lord.  When  the  besieging  army  ap- 
proached, and  demanded  a  passage  through  the  city,  the  citi« 
zens,  unwilling  to  admit  such  an  imdisciplined  and  lawless 
body  of  men  within  their  walls,  ofiered  to  famish  them  with 
provisions  and  a  safe  passage  across  the  Rhone,  provided  they 
would  pass  on  without  entering  the  town.  This  Louis  con- 
sidered as  a  great  afiront,  and  immediately  gave  orders  for  an 
assault.  The  citizens  defended  themselves  to  the  utmost,  but 
were  at  last  obliged  to  capifCQate,  and  Louis  entered  the  city 
as  victor.  Fortunately  for  the  inhabitants,  the  emperor  re- 
garded them  as  under  bis  protection ;  and  Louis,  unwilling 
to  ojiend  him,  kept  the  terms  of  capitulation  with  more  hon- 
esty than  it  was  customary  to  maintain  toward  heretica. 
During  the  siege  of  Avignon  the  citizens  had  undergone  great 
hardships  and  privations,  but  the  sufierings  of  the  besiegeii 
were  stUl  more  severe.  The  weather  was  intensely  hot,  and 
owing  to  the  scarcity  of  fodder,  a  prodigious  number  of  horses 
died,  the  smell  of  whose  dead  bodies  occasioned  a  fever,  which, 
in  the  course  of  the  siege,  carried  off  20,000  men.  The  king 
himself  fell  ill,  and  was  incapable  of  pursuing  his  iisurther  pr»> 
jects»  He  was  supposed  to  have  been  poisoned  by  Thibaud, 
count  of  Champagne,  who  had  a  short  time  before  quitted  the 
army  on  some  supposed  afiront ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that 
his  illness  was  the  prevailing  disorder  which  raged  among  the 
troops.  He  bestowed  the  command  of  the  army,  which  he 
was  himself  obliged  to  relinquish,  on  the  lord  of  Beaujeu,  and 
set  out  on  his  return  to  Pans.  On  his  arrival  at  the  castle 
of  Montpensier,  in  Auvergne,  he  found  himself  unable  to  pro- 
ceed farther,  and  assembling  round  his  bed-side  the  nobles  who 
had  accompanied  him,  he  made  them  swear  that  they  would 
crown  his  eldest  son.  He  appointed  his  queen,  Blanch,  regent 
of  the  kingdom  during  his  son's  minority :  and  very  soon  afler 
he  had  settled  these  things  he  breathed  his  last.  He  died 
in  October,  1226,  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  He 
reigned  little  more  than  three  years.     His  children  were, 

(1.)  Louis,  who  succeeded  him.  (2.)  Robert,  count  of  Ar- 
tois.  (3.)  Alfonso,  count  of  Poitou.  (4.)  Charles,  count  of 
Anjon.     (5.)  John.     (6.) ,  Isabella,  a  nun. 

There  were  at  this  period  firequent  scarcities,  which  almost 
amounted  to  famine ;  and  wheat  was  sometimes  sold  at  six 
times  its  usual  price. 
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CONVERSATION  ON  CHAPTER  XIII. 

Riduvrd,  1  have  just  been  thitiking  that  yom  haye  not 
told  «•  much  about  Jersey  and  Chienpey,  and  the  rest  of 
those  littl&  ifilandfl,  which  are  the  only  scraps  and  shreds  left 
of  the  dudiy  of  Nonnandy. 

Mrs,  Markham,  I  o-wn  it,  my  dear,  and  the  best  amends 
I  can  make  Ibr  it  is,  to  give  you  some  account  of  them  now. 
Jersey,  the  largest,  in  which  is  the  seat  of  gDvemment,  is  a 
pretty  island,  of  about  twelve  miles  long  and  six  broad.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a  wall  of  rocky  coast,  but  the  interior  is  fertile 
and  pleasant.  The  indosures  are  small,  and  so  well  sur> 
rounded  by  hedge-row  trees  as  to  give  the  ifdaad  the  appear^ 
anoe,  at  a  distaaee,  of  an  entire  wood. 

George,     Are  they  fine  timber  trees  ? 

Mrs,  M.  No,  I  bdieve  they  are  principally  apple  and  pear 
trees.  Guernsey  is  more  diversified  than  Jersey,  and  very 
picturesque.  Sark  and  Ald^ney  are  very  small  islands,  being 
not  more  than  two  miles  across.  They  are  nevertheless  fertile 
and  inhabited,  and  produce,  I  need  not  tell  you,  a  breed  of 
small  cattle,  which  is  very  much  prized  in  England.  These 
islands  are  governed  by  the  old  ducal  laws  of  Normandy. 
Our  Queen,  however,  sends  a  governor,  whose  usual  residence 
is  at  St.  Hdier ;  uid  in  war-time  there  is  an  English  garrison. 
The  gentry  in  these  ialimds  all  ^^eak  English,  but  Norman- 
French  is  still  the  language  of  the  common  people.  All  law 
business  is  carried  on  in  this  language,  as  is  also  the  service 
in  most  of  the  churches. 

Marff,  If  I  went  there  I  should  almost  su j^Mse  myself  in 
France. 

Mrs,  M.  Hie  inhabitants  would  be  vny  much  offinded 
with  you  if  you  did.  For  I  understand  that  notwithstanding 
their  language,  customs,  and  manners  bear  so  strong  a  resem- 
blance to  the  French,  they  pique  themselves  extremely  on 
being  English  subjects.  You  could  not  ofiend  them  more  than 
by  comparing  them  to  Frenclmien. 

George,  It  seems  very  odd  to  me  that  the  French  never 
tried  to  get  these  islands  away  from  us ;  for  they  look  on  the 
map  as  if  they  ought  to  belong  to  France  much  more  than  to 
England. 

Mrs,  M,  For  a  great  length  of  time  the  kings  of  France 
seem  to  have  regard^  these  islands  as  not  worth  having ;  but 
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in  1779  a  Ibroo  of  6000  men  was  fitted  out  by  the  French 
govenunent,  and  sent  in  flat-bottomed  boats  to  the  attack  of 
Jexsey ;  but  the  island  was  vigoiously  defended  by  its  militia, 
and  the  French  wero  oompeUed  to  retire.  In  1781,  another 
expedition  was  sent  under  the  conmiand  of  the  baron  de  Rulle- 
oourt,  an  anpgant*  rssk  man,  who  made  himself  oenfident  of 
snooess.  He  embariced  his  troops  in  tempestuous  weather, 
under  the  notion  that  he  should  be  moie  iikoLy  at  such  a  time 
Id  tahe  the  gaxrison  by  surprise. 

Cteorge,  He  was  a  pretty  axrogant  fisUow  truly,  to  think 
that  the  storm  would  be  oomplaisant  enough  to  let  his  boats 
have  free  passage. 

Mn,  M.  As  might  have  been  expected,  the  tempest  dia- 
jpened  his  transports.  He,  howeirer,  e£fected  a  landiBg,  with 
about  800  of  his  men.  With  these  he  maiehed  directly  to  St. 
Helier,  and  did  indeed  take  the  garrison  by  surpiise,  making 
them  and  the  governor  pnsoners.  The  ahum  and  constema- 
tioa  throughout  the  island  at  this  sudden  invasion  was  extreme. 
Major  Pienon,  a  young  and  gallant  officer,  who  was  at  that 
time  in  J^osey,  immediately  colleeted  all  the  BritiBh  troops  in 
the  isLand :  I  do  not  know  exaetiiy  how  many  thece  were,  but 
their  numbers  were  very  inecxosiderable.  When  RnUecourt 
saw  them  advancing  toward  the  town,  of  which  he  and  his 
800  men  still  kept  posaession,  he  summoned  them  to  surrender. 
Their  only  reply  to  this  command  was  a  furious  attack  upon 
the  French  troops»  who  were  obliged  to  retreat  into  the  map* 
ketpplaoe.  Here  they. made  a  stauiid,  bat  were  again  charged 
by  the  British  with  so  mach  vigor,  that  not  a  Frenchman  es- 
caped, they  being  all  either  lulled  or  taken  prisoneis.  £ruUe» 
oourt  was  among  the  slain.  The  governor,  whom  he  had 
obliged  to  stand  by  his  side  during  the  whole  engagement, 
escaped  vnthout  a  wound. 

Richard,  Whatatriumph  thatwas  fiv  the  peqple  of  Jer- 
sey! 

Mrs.  M.  Alas!  their  triumph  was  mixed  with  bitter  grie( 
ibr  their  brave  pceserver,  major  Pieraon,  was  killed  in  the  mo> 
ment  of  victory.  His  loss  was  most  nnoerely  lamented,  and 
a  monument  to  his  memory  was  erected  at  the  public  expense 
in  the  church  of  St.  Helier. 

George.  I  have  been  thinking  very  much  of  the  account 
you  gave  us  yesterday  of  Paris  in  ^e  old  times ;  and  I  should 
hke  to  know  a  little  what  it  is  hke  in  our  time. 

Mrs.  M.  I  will  endeavor  to  satisfy  you  as  well  as  I  can ; 
but  as  I  have  never  Been  Paris,  you  must  be  contented  with 
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each  a  description  as  I  have  been  able  to  make  out  from  the 
accoimts  of  others.  The  city  is  entered  by  several  gates  or 
barriers,  many  of  them  of  exceedingly  beautiful  architecture. 
Among  the  most  remarkable,  and,  indeed,  I  may  almost  say 
peculiar,  features  of  the  town  itself  are  the  Boulevards.  These 
Boulevards  form  a  circuit  round  the  central  put  of  the  city, 
the  city  itself  now  extending  far  beyond  them,  and  aro  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  line  of  the  walls  which  were  pulled  down 
by  <Nrder  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  ground  laid  out  as  a  wide 
road,  shaded  by  rows  of  trees.  This  road,  or  rather  fine  street 
(fi>r  it  is  almost  every  whero  bordered  by  handsome  houses),  is 
in  fine  weather  the  daily  resort  of  the  Pariaians.  Hero  they 
saunter  about  under  the  shade  of  the  trees,  amusing  them- 
selves with  mountebanks,  dancing  dogs,  and  ballad  singers, 
and  a  variety  of  p<»»n.  of  the  «une  deKriptioa  ^th  which 
the  place  is  thronged. 

Mcury.     What  an  amusing  place  it  must  be ! 

Mn,  M,  The  Parisians  pass  much  more  time  out  of  doors 
than  we  do.  Indeed  they  have  everv  temptation  to  do  so ; 
for  besides  the  Boulevards  there  are  the  gai^ens  of  the  Lux- 
emburg, the  TuUeries,  and  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and  innu- 
merable other  places  of  attraction. 

Richard,    Is  the  Seine  \  fine  river  ? 

Mn,  M.  It  will  in  itself  bear'  no  ocHnparison  with  the 
Thames  at  London ;  but  it  is  rendered  a  greater  ornament 
to  the  city  than  our  river  is,,  by  the  spacious  quays  with 
which  the  banks  on  each  side  are  hned,  wluch,  being 
paved  with  flag-stones,  form  very  delightfiil  and  magnificent 
walks. 

George,  Pray,  are  the  houses  in  Paris  built  of  brick  or 
■tone? 

Mrs.  M.  In  the  modem  streets  they  are  built  of  stone, 
but  a  great  proportion  of  those  in  the  older  streets  are  only 
coated  with  a  cement  resembling  it.  The  churohes  and 
public  buildings  are  many  of  ^em  very  splendid ;  and  the 
absence  of  fogs  and  coal-fires  enables  them  to  retain  their 
fireshness  muc^  longer  than  they  would  do  amid  the  smoke  of 
London. 

Richard,  I  think  you  said  yesterday  that  Philip  Augustus 
built  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Damb.  Is  it  at  all  like  any  of 
our  cathedrals  ? 

Mrs,  M,  The  shortest  answer  to  your  question  is  this 
outline  of  the  finont,  by  which  you  will  see  that,  although  it 
is  evidently  in  what  is  called  the  Gothic  style,  it  yet  di^ra 
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materially  from  any  Gothic  buildings  in  England.  fSee  tiu 
vignelle  at  the  head  of  Chapter  XL) 

Mary.     Are  the  village  churches  in  France  like  ours  ? 

Mn.  M.  Here  is  a  view  of  one  from  Mr.  Cotman'a  Tonr 
in  Nonnandy. 


CHAPTEE  XIV. 

LODIB  IX.,  OK  SAINT  LOUIS. 

[Taui  UWr  ChilM,  IIW— 1*70.) 


QuEEH  B1.ANCH,  whom  the  late  king  had  appointed  to  be 
r^[ent  during  the  minority  of  her  eon,  who  was  only  eleven 
ye&T8  old,  immediately  look  upon  herself  the  management  of 
aSairs.  The  greater  part  of  the  nohles  were  highly  displeased 
that  a  woman,  and  more  particularly  that  a  Spanish  woman, 
■hould  pieaume  to  rule  over  them,  and  they  conspired  against 
her  auUiority.  But  Blanch,  who  possessed  a  strong  and  vig- 
orous understanding,  dcfcal«d  their  schemes  by  the  decision 
and  promptitude  of  her  conduct ;  she  maintained  her  power 
till  her  son  had  attained  his  twenty-first  year,  and  then  re- 
signed the  regency,  though  by  the  wish  of  her  eon,  who  paid 
her  great  deference,  she  continued  for  a  time  to  take  a  part 
in  the  government. 

Louis  had  a  truly  upright  and  benevolent  disposition.  His 
temper  was  mild  and  forgiving,  and  at  the  same  time  brave 
and  firm.  In  prosperity  no  man  bad  more  meekness,  nor  in 
adversity  more  fortitude.  Under  all  circurastancet,  his  integ- 
rity was  inflexible,  and  he  appears  to  have  been  governed  by 
a  sincerely  religious  principle.     It  ia,  however,  to  be  lamented 
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that  the  mipentitious  temper  of  the  tiniei  drvw  him  vaahly 
into  new  crusades  against  the  infidela,  undertakings  minovui 
to  his  country,  and  which  at  last  piOTed  fiital  to  himiielf. 

He  first  took  the  cross  in  1244,  in  eonsequenoe  of  a  danger* 
008  iUness,  duiing  which  he  had  made  a  vow,  that  if  he  recov- 
ered he  would  go  to  the  Holy  Land.  His  mother  and  all  his 
wisest  counselorB  vehemently  opposed  the  projeet ;  hut  his  reso* 
lution  heing  taken,  nothing  woi^  induce  him  to  alter  it ;  and 
all  they  could  obtain  was  a  promise  that  he  would  do  nothing 
that  should  endanger  the  welfare  of  his  kingdom,  and  that  he 
would  not  go  till  he  could  leave  all  his  afiairs  in  proper  order. 
This  he  immediately  set  about  doing ;  "  and  never,"  says  an  old 
historian,  **  was  an  imprudent  design  w&e  prodentiy  ezeented.'* 

In  1248,  four  years  after  he  had  taken  the  cross,  Louis, 
having  appointed  his  mother  regent  during  his  absence,  de- 
parted for  the  Holy  Land,  taking  with  him  his  queen,  Mar* 
garet  of  Provence,  and  his  three  brothers,  the  coimts<>f  Axtois, 
of  Prorrence,  and  of  Anjou. 

He  embarked  in  August,  with  part  of  his  forces,  at  Aigues- 
Mortes  in  Languedoc,*  and  sailed  first  to  Cyprus,  where  he 
continued  till  the  following  June,  waiting  the  arrival  of  the 
rest  of  his  armament,  which,  when  completed,  amounted  to 
above  50,000  men.  When  every  thing  was  in  readiness  for 
leaving  Cyprus,  the  fleet  steered  toward  the  coast  of  Egypt, 
it  being  determined  to  begin  the  war  by  attacking,  on  his  own 
ground,  the  sultan  of  that  country,  who  was  now  the  chief 
enemy  of  the  cause  of  the  Latins.  Louis  efiected  a  landing 
near  Damietta ;  and  during  the  night  the  inhabitants,  bejag 
seized  with  a  panic,  evacuated  the  town,  and  fled  with  their 
f^wiHi^  and  movable  efiects.  The  French  entered  the  for- 
saken town  the  next  day,  and  took  possession  of  it.  It  was 
the  intention  of  the  king  to  have  advanced  immediately  into 
Egypt,  but,  owing  to  the  annual  inundation  of  the  Nile,  he 
was  detained  at  Damietta  until  November. 

Here  Louis  had  the  inexpressible  grief  to  see  his  nobles  give 
themselves  up  to  the  most  unbiidled  licentionsness,  which 
neither  his  example  nor  his  reproofs  could  restrain.  He  him- 
self did  all  he  could  to  provide  for  the  fiiture  necessities  of  the 
anny.  He  collected  all  the  provisions  and  treasures  that  were 
found  in  the  town,  and  laid  them  by  in  storehouses  for  thf 
pnUio  bmefit,  to  the  gpeat  displeasure  of  the  French  kw^^ 
who  would  have  been  better  pleased  to  haT9  ha4  them  dia* 
tcibuted  among  themselves. 
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Whea  the  waten  bod  abated,  Loiub  prepared  to  leave  Da- 
mietta ;  but  be  fint  repaired  and  strengtbened  tbe  fortificar 
tions,  and  placed  a  atroog  ganison  in  tbe  town.  He  then  de* 
parted,  leaving  the  queen  with  her  ladies  at  Damietta,  and 
took  the  way  to  Cairo ;  but  he  soon  became  entangled  among 
the  canala  with  which  the  country  is  intenected.  At  last  hi 
came  to  a  canal  which  it  was  impossible  to  pass,  and  here, 
although  continually  barassfld  by  flying  troops  of  the  enemy, 
the  anny  began  to  construct  a  causeway,  which  might  serve 
as  a  hnage*  While  they  were  so  employed,  a  ford  was  acci- 
dentally found.  The  count  of  Artois,  with  two  thousand 
men,  dashed  through  it,  and,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  all  the 
experienced  persons  wlh>  knew  the  country,  advanced  to  the 
town  of  Massoura.  The  inhabitants  having  concealed  them- 
selves in  their  houses,  the  French  imagined  the  place  to  be 
deserted,  and  immediately  began  to  plunder  it.  While  they 
were  thus  engaged,  the  inhalHtants  appeared  at  the  tops  of 
their  houses,  and  thtew  down  showers  of  stones  on  them.  At 
the  same  moment  they  were  also  attacked  in  front  by  a  large 
body  of  Turkish  troops.  The  count  of  Artois  and  many  of 
his  men  were  slain,  and  the  rest  were  only  saved  by  the  timely 
arrival  of  the  king  with  the  main  almy. 

Louis  beat  off  the  Turks  from  Massoura,  and  forced  them 
to  retire ;  but  their  numbers  were  reinforced  by  the  daily  ar- 
rival of  fresh  troops,  and  the  king  at  last  foimd  it  impossible 
to  proceed.  He  therefore  took  possession  of  the  strongest  po- 
sition he  could  find,  and  encamped.  The  Turks  now  sur- 
rounded him  on  all  sides,  and  wiUi  their  Greek  fire  destroyed 
his  machines  of  war.  His  army  was  cut  off  firom  procuring 
provisions :  a  dreadful  sickness  broke  out  in  the  camp,  and 
the  soldiers  were  soon  in  a  most  deplorable  condition.  The 
king  himself  fell  ill,  and  to  use  the  words  of  an  old  chronicle, 
'*  being  sick  in  bed,  had  nothing  but  courage  to  maintain  life." 

His  own  sufienngs  did  not,  however,  make  him  unmindfiil 
of  those  of  his  people,  and  he  gave  orders  that  the  sick  should 
be  conveyed  back  to  Damietta  in  some  French  galleys,  that 
had  advanced  up  the  river.  They  were  embarked  accord- 
ingly, but  before  they  could  get  away,  the  galleys  were  seized 
by  the  Turks,  who  murdexed  all  the  sick,  and  threw  their 
bodies  overboard.  At  the  same  time  another  body  of  the 
Turks  attacked  the  camp ;  and  although  the  king  was  so  ill 
that  he  could  scarcely  sit  upon  his  horse,  he  rode  among  the 
ranks,  till  at  last  he  fainted  from  excessive  weakness.  In 
that  condition  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Turks ;  the  defeat 
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of  the  whole  anny  followed,  and  all  who  were  not  slain  were 
taken  priaonen. 

This  event  took  place  April  5,  1250.  When  the  news  of 
this  great  calamity  reached  FrancOi  the  grief  and  desolation 
of  the  people  was  excesuye.  Blanch  did  not  long  survive  it. 
She  died  partly  firom  grief  at  her  son's  captivity,  and  partly 
fiom  remorse  at  having  had  two  persouB  executed  as  spreaders 
of  false  news,  who  had  first  reported  the  defeat  of  the  army. 

Louis,  in  the  mean  time,  had  to  endure  many  insults  from 
the  infidels,  and  he  might  have  endured  worse  treatment  at 
their  hands,  had  it  not  heen  for  the  great  desire  of  MalecHsala, 
the  sultan,  to  regain  Damietta,  which  he  knew  was  so  strong- 
ly garrisoned,  that  he  could  more  easily  ohtain  it  by  treaty 
than  by  force.  At  last  it  was  agreed  that  Louis  and  all  hu 
people  should  be  restored  to  their  hberty,  on  giving  up  that 
town,  and  also  paying  a  ransom  of  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds  of  silver.  Before  the  terms  of  this  treaty  could  be 
fully  adjusted,  Maleo-sala  was  murdered  by  his  emirs.  Dur> 
ing  the  tumult  which  this  event  occasioned,  the  life  of  Louis 
was  in  considerable  jeopardy,  and  it  is  supposed  that  he  owed 
his  preservation  to  the  courage  and  tranquillity  of  his  de- 
meanor, which  inspired  the  Turks  with  a  respect  for  him. 
When  the  tumult  had  subsided,  the  new  sultan  ratified  the 
treaty  which  hia  predecessor  had  made  with  the  Christians, 
and  fiurther  conceded  to  them  a  ten  years'  truce.  Thus  Louis, 
afler  a  captivity  of  about  two  months,  regained  bis  liberty. 
He  then,  instead  of  returning  to  Europe,  immediately  pr»> 
oeeded  to  Acre,  where  the  queen  joined  hun.  I  must  not  omit 
to  mention,  that  finding  Uiere  had  been  some  error  in  the 
amount  of  the  sum  which  had  been  paid  for  his  jansom,  he 
afterward  made  good  the  deficiency.  His  courtien,  I  believe, 
thought  him  over-honest ;  but  Louis  reproved  them,  and 
made  them  know  that  he  valued  his  honor  too  highly  to  for- 
feit it  for  silver  or  gold. 

Louis  spent  four  years  in  Palestine,  and  employed  himself 
with  as  much  earnestness  ia  repairing  the  strong  towns,  and 
in  redressing  the  grievances  of  the  people,  as  if  it  had  been 
his  own  country.  He  redeemed  12,000  Christians  firom  slav- 
ery ;  and  when  he  had  put  the  Christian  possessions  in  Syria 
in  a  proper  state  of  defense,  he  returned  to  France.  He 
landed  at  Marseilles,  July  2,  1254,  having  been  absent  about 
six  years.  The  lord  of  JoinviUe,  who  attended  Louis  during 
the  greater  part  of  that  time,  has  left  us  a  very  entertaining 
and  interesting  history  of  this  crusade. 
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The  king  was  reeeiyed  in  Fnmoe  with  eTery  demonstratioa 
of  joy ;  hut  it  was  oheerved  with  regret  that  he  still  continued 
to  wear  the  crosB  upon  his  upper  garment,  a  sign  that  he  nour- 
ished the  intention  of  going  again  to  Palestine. 

He  maintained  at  this  time  great  state  and  regularity  in 
his  court ;  hut  in  his  own  dress  and  manners  he  rather  a£ect- 
ed  the  plainness  of  a  private  man,  than  the  pomp  of  a  great 
prince.  He  earnestly  apj^ied  himself  to  the  reformation  of 
all  ahuses  ;  he  revoked  many  oppressive  taxes,  which  the  ne- 
cessities of  preceding  times  had  produced ;  he  made  regula- 
timiB,  which  were  much  needed,  for  the  police  of  the  cities ; 
and  he  formed  a  code  of  laws,  which  still  goes  hy  his  name. 
It  must  have  heen  a  charming  sight  to  have  seen  this  good 
king  sitting  under  the  shade  of  a  tree  (which  is  still  standing 
in  Uie  Bois  de  Vincenues,  near  Paris),  surrounded  hy  his  suh- 
jects,  and  attending  to  the  complaints  of  the  poor,  and  re- 
dressing their  grievances. 

The  perfect  integrity  of  Louis's  character  inspired  universal 
confidence.  He  was  often  called  upon  to  settle  the  disputes 
of  neighhoring  princes,  and  instead  of  fomenting  quarrels,  as 
had  heen  the  general  pohcy  of  preceding  kings,  he  always  en- 
deavored to  he  a  promoter  of  peace.  Sometimes  he  was  re- 
quired to  give  judgment  in  causes  in  which  his  own  interests 
were  concerned.  On  all  such  occasions  he  uniformly  decided 
with  the  most  unreproached  and  perfect  impartiality.  Louis 
also  aimed  at  another  virtue,  which  is  but  rarely  practiced—- 
the  virtue  of  restitutioft.  He  appointed  commissioners  to 
inquire  what  possessions  had,  during  the'last  two  reigns,  been 
unjustly  annexed  to  the  royal  domains.  These  he  caused  to 
be  restored  to  the  right  owners,  and  in  cases  where  the  owner 
could  not  be  ascertained,  he  distributed  the  value  among  the 
poor.  He  always  declared  that  "  it  was  good  pohcy  to  be 
just ;  f(Mr  that  a  reputation  fas  probity  and  disinterestedness 
created  authority,  and  gave  a  prince  more  real  power  than 
any  accession  of  territory  could  do."  It  is  certain  that  Louis 
by  this  upright  and  wise  conduct  preserved  peace  in  his  do- 
minions, and  brought  the  aifairs  of  his  kingdom  into  better 
order  than  any  former  king  had  been  able  to  do. 

Charles,  count  of  Anjou,  was  of  a  very  difieient  character 
from  his  brother  :  he  was  ambitious,  covetous,  cruel,  and  un- 
forgiving. Most  unhappily  for  Italy,  the  pope  Urban  IV. 
made  bun  an  ofier  of  the  crown  of  the  Two  Sicihes  ;  that  is, 
the  island  of  Sicily  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  This  crown 
had  fidlen  into  the  hands  of  the  imperial  family,  by  the  mar- 
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riage  of  the  heiress  of  the  last  Norman  king  of  Sicily  with 
the  father  of  the  emperor  Frederic  II.  When  Frederic  died, 
the  crown  of  the  Sicilies  was  seized  hy  Mainfroi,  or  Manfred, 
his  natural  son.  The  pope,  wishing  to  get  it  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Ghibelins,  or  emperor's  party,  offered  it  to  Charles  of 
Anjou.  Charles  could  not  resist  the  t<ftnptation  of  heing  a 
king,  and  in  1265,  having  collected  ah  army*  he  encountered 
Mainfroi  at  Beneventitm.  Mainfroi  was  defeated  and  slain, 
and  Charles  took  possession  of  his  dominions.  He  began  his 
reign  (and  indeed  I  may  also  say  he  ended  it)  with  so  many 
acts  of  cruelty,  that  he  made  the  very  name  of  Frenchman 
hatefpl  to  the  Sicilians,  and  his  memory  is  even  now  held  by 
tiiem  in  detestation. 

In  1267  several  of  the  princes  of  Geimany  joined  Con- 
radin,  the  son  of  Conrad  IV.,  the  last  emperor  of  the  line  of 
Swabia,  in  an  endeavor  to  drive  the  French  out  of  Italy ;  but 
the  German  army  was  defeated  by  the  French.  Conradin 
was  made  prisoner  and  carried  to  Naples',  and  Charles,  con- 
trary to  the  established  principles  by  which  even  in  those 
comparatively  lawless  times,  the  dealings  of  one  prince  with 
anotiier  were  regulated,  caused  him  to  be  beheaded,  as  if  he 
had  been  a  traitor.  Conradin  ;wa8  the  last  descendant  of  his 
ancient  family ;  he  was  brave  and  generous,  and  Charies,  by 
putting  him  to  death,  incurred  a  no  less  general  than  just 
detestation.  Conradin,  when  on  the  scafibld,  threw  down  his 
glove  among  the  crowd,  beseeching  some  one  to  convey  it  to 
any  of  his  kinsmen,  who  would  receive  it  as  a  pledge  of  in- 
vestiture in  his  rights,  and  as  bequeathing  the  obligation  to 
revenge  his  death. 

LooiB,  in  the  mean  time,  had,  by  fair  and  honest  means, 
increased  his  dominions.  In  1258,  on  the  marriage  of  his 
eldest  son  Philip  with  Isabella,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Ara- 
gon,  he  made  a  treaty  with  that  king,  in  which  it  was  agreed 
Ihat  France  should  resign  all  right — a  right,  indeed,  little 
more  than  nominal— over  that  part  of  Spain  which  Charle- 
magne had  conquered  firom  the  Saracens.  The  king  of  Aragon, 
on  his  part,  agreed  to  give  up  to  Louis  the  more  substantial 
possession  of  several  towns  in  the  south  of  France  fwith  the 
exception  of  Montpellier),  which  he  had  inheritecl  by  the 
marriage  of  one  of  his  ancestors  with  an  heiress  of  the  family 
of  Provence.  Louis  had  also,  some  time  previously,  pur- 
chased a  part  of  Champagne  from  the  earl  Thibaud,  who 
now,  in  right  of  his  mother,  had  succeeded  to  the  kingdom 
of  Navarre. 
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To  Henry  III.  of  England  Louis  yielded  up  the  poesessioii 
of  those  places  in  Guienne  which  his  father  Louis  VIII.  had 
won.  He  did  tliis  on  condition  that  Henxy  should  resign  all 
claim  to  Anjou  and  Normandy.  Some  of  his  courtiers  blamed 
him  for  yielding  them  up,  but  he  justified  himself  to  them  by 
urging  ^e  policy  of  maintaining  peace  by  making  a  small 
concession. 

England  had  long  been  in  a  state  of  anarchy.  In  1263 
Louis  was  called  on  to  settle  the  difierences  between  Henry 
and  his  barons.  Louis  blamed  both  parties  :  he  told  the 
barons  that  they  should  treat  their  king  with  more  respect ; 
and  advised  Henry  to  observe  the  terms  of  the  Great  Char- 
ter, which  his  father  had  been  compelled  to  grant.  This  ad* 
vice  was  too  wise  and  temperate  to  suit  the  inflamed  minds  of 
either  party ;  and  the  civil  dissensions  of  England  continued 
to  rage  with  as  much  violence  as  before.  I  need  not  here 
tell  you  of  the  able  and  successful  part  which  Henry's  son, 
prince  Edward,  took  in  his  father's  afiairs ;  nor  that  when  he 
had  restored  tranquillity  in  England,  his  ardent  spirit  panted 
for  active  employment,  and  that  he  gladly  joined  with  the 
king  of  France  in  a  crusade.  • 

Louis,  who  had  never  lost  sight  of  this  favorite  project, 
having  a  fleet  and  all  things  in  readiness,  embarked  at  Aigues- 
Mortes  early  in  July,  1270.  He  was  accompanied  by  his 
three  eldest  sons,  by  his  brother  Alfonso,  his  nephew  Robert 
of  Artois,  Thibaud  king  of  Navarre,  Guy  earl  of  Flanders, 
and  by  many  other  persons  of  great  distinction.  The  young 
prince  of  England  and  Charles  of  Anjou,  who  agreed  to  fol- 
low with  a  numerous  army  from  Sicily,  were  expected  to  join 
him  in  the  course  of  the  summer. 

Louis,  afler  having  narrowly  escaped  from  a  fearful  tem- 
pest, landed  in  Sardinia.  Circumstances  here  determined 
him  to  make  an  attack  on  Tunis  before  he  proceeded  to  the 
Holy  Land.  He  accordingly  put  to  sea  again,  and,  afler  a 
safe  voyage,  anchored  off  the  shore  of  ancient  Carthage. 
Carthage  was  soon  taken,  and  the  siege  of  Tunis  begun ; 
but  in  a  few  weeks  the  army  was  seen  to  sufler  firom  the  ex- 
cessive heat  of  the  climate.  The  plague  broke  out  in  the 
camp,  and  destroyed  great  numbers  of  men.  The  king  him- 
self was  seized  with  it,  and  soon  found  himself  on  the  brink 
of  death.  Sending  for  his  eldest  son,  he  gave  him  a  manu- 
script which  he  had  written  with  his  own  hand,  and  which 
contained  directions  for  his  future  conduct.  He  gave  him  an 
earnest  exhortation  to  govern  his  people  with  justice  and 
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equity,  and  to  make  the  fear  of  God  the  rule  of  all  his  ac- 
tions. He  then  desired  to  be  lifled  from  his  bed,  and  laid 
among  ashes  on  the  floor  of  his  tent.  He  expired  exclaiming, 
"  I  ipnll  enter  thy  house.:  I  will  worship  in  thy  sanctuary !" 

Just  at  that  moment  the  fleet  of  Charles  of  Anjou  arrived. 
As  soon  as  he  landed  he  sounded  his  trumpet,  and  was  sur* 
prised  to  hear  no  answering  sound.  Alarmed  by  the  silence 
that  pervaded  the  camp,  he  mounted  a  horse  and  galloped  to- 
ward the  royal  pavilion,  where  the  first  object  he  saw  was  his 
brother's  corpse  extended  upon  the  ashes. 

Louis's  son  Philip,  now  become  king,  fell  ill  himself  soon 
afterward.  In  this  emergency  the  kings  of  Sicily  and  Navarre 
took  upon  themsel^v^  the  command  of  the  army.  In  the  royal 
obsequies  a  strange  custom  was  followed,  which  was  then 
often  observed  in  the  case  of  persons  who  died  in  a  foreign 
land.  The  flesh  of  the  corpse  was  separated  from  the  bones. 
The  bones  were  consigned  to  Philip  to  be  conveyed  to  France ; 
Charles  retained  the  flesh,  and,  when  he  returned  to  Sicily, 
had  it  interred  in  the  abbey  of  Montereale,  near  Palermo. 

Louis  died  August  2dth,  1270,  in  the  flJTty-flfth  year  of  his 
age,  and  forty-fourth  of  his  reign.  He  married  Margaret  of 
Provence,  and  had  four  sons  and  four  daughters : — 

(1,)  Philip,  who  succeeded  his  father.  (2.)  John  Tristan. 
(3.)  Peter.  (4.)  Robert,  married  Beatrice  of  Burgundy,  whose 
mother  was  heiress  of  the  lords  of  Bourbon.  Robert  took  the 
title  of  Bourbon,  and  it  was  by  descent  firom  him  that  three 
hundred  years  afterward  Henry  IV.  claimed  and  obtained  the 
crown  of  France. 

(5.)  Isabella,  married  Thibaud  II.,  king  of  Navarre.  (6.^ 
Blanch,  married  Ferdinand  Cerdo,  infante  of  Castile.  (7.) 
Margaret  married  the  duke  of  Brabant.  (8.)  Agnes,  married 
the  duke  of  Burgundy. 

Louis  established  a  charity  for  blind  persons,  which  still 
tobststs.  He  also  built  several  churches  and  monasteries 
within  the  walls  of  Paris ;  but  still  he  did  not,  as  many  of 
his  predecessors  had  done,  regard  the  founding  a  religious 
house  as  an  expiation  of  sin.  He  used  to  say,  when  speaking 
on  this  subject,  *'  that  living  men  were  the  stones  of  God's 
temple,  and  that  the  church  was  more  beautified  by  good 
manners  than  by  rich  walls." 

Nearly  thirty  years  after  his  death  he  was  canonized  by 
pope  UrlMui  VUI. 
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CONVERSATION  ON  CHAPTER  XIV. 

(rearge,  I  wish  I  knew  what  became  of  that  glove  which 
Conradin  threw  down  among  the  people. 

Mrs,  Markham.  I  believe  I  can  tell  you.  It  waa  takoi 
up  by  a  knight  of  the  name  of  Trachea,  who  oanied  it  to  Pe- 
dro III.,  king  of  Aragmi ;  and  the  descendanta  of  that  knight 
have  always  borne  the  anna  of  Swabia,  in  commemoxation  of 
the  circumstance. 

George,  And  what  did  the  king  of  Aiagon  do  when  ha 
got  the  glove  ?     Did  he  revenge  the  death  of  Conradin  ? 

Mrs.  M.  He  did,  indeed,  most  dreadfully,  as  you  shall 
hear  when  we  come  to  the  story  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers  in  the 
next  chapter. 

Mary,  Pray,  mamma,  did  tiiat  poor  old  earl  of  Flanders, 
who  was  so  long  in  prison,  ever  get  his  hberty  again  ? 

Mrs.  M.  Queen  Blanch,  during  her  regency,  set  him  at 
liberty,  not  so  much,  perhaps,  out  of  kindness  to  him,  as  to 
plague  his  wife,  the  countess  Jane.  It  would  have  been  aa 
weU  if  Blanch  had  released  at  the  same  time  hia  companion 
in  arms,  the  did  count  of  Boulogne,  who,  when  he  found  that 
the  earl  of  Flanders  had  regained  his  liberty,  and  that  ho 
himself  remained  forgotten  in  prison*  put  an  end  to  his  Ufe  in 
a  fit  of  despair.  « 

Mary.  Don't  you  think  Blanch  was  very  crael  to  let  the 
poor  old  man  remain  in  prison.? 

Mrs.  M.  Blanch  was  a  violent  and  high-spirited  woman ; 
but  she  showed  on  many  occasions,  although  perhaps  not  on 
this,  a  very  feeling  heart.  It  happened  that  some  villagers, 
who  were  serfs  to  the  canons  of  Notre  Dazne,  refused  to  pay 
som^  contributions  which  their  lords  demanded  of  them.  Th^ 
canons,  in  great  displeasure,  thrust  these  pCor  serfe  into  prison. 
The  prison  was  so  small  that  they  could  scarcely  move,  and 
were  almost  sufibcated  for  want  of  air.  When  the  queen 
heard  of  it.  she  was  exceedingly  shocked,  and  sent  to  desire' 
the  canons  to  set  the  men  £nee,  and  oflered  to  be  surety  fi>r  the 
money  demanded  of  them. 

Mary.  The  canons  must  have  been  very  much  obliged  to 
her. 

Mrs.  M.  So  far  from  being  obliged,  they  were  very  much 
ofiended,  and  said  that  she  had  no  right  to  interfere  in  what 
they  chose  to  do  with  their  slaves.  Accordingly,  instead  of 
setting  the  men  at  liberty,  they  caused  all  their  wives  and 
famiUes  to  be  shut  up  in  the  same  place,  where  many  of  them 
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actually  died  of  Auffl>cation.  On  this,  the  queen  proceeded  to 
the  priaon  with  her  attendants,  and  ordered  them  to  force  open 
the  doors ;  but  so  great  vras  the  dread  of  incurring  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  church,  that  none  had  courage  to  obey  her. 
The  queen  herself  then  took  up  an  instrument,  and  struck  the 
first  blow.  Thus  encouraged,  her  attendants  presently  forced 
the  door,  and  the  prisoners  were  brought  out.  Many  of  them 
fainted  at  the  queen*s  feet  firom  the  efiects  of  the  fresh  air ; 
but  those  who  were  able  to  speak  loaded  her  with  thanks  and 
blessings.  Her  kindness  did  not  rest  here,  for  she  freed  them 
from  the  power  of  the  canons,  by  enfranchising  them  and  their 
children. 

George,  If  Blanch  governed  in  that  way,  she  deserved  to 
be  regent. 

Richard.  Pray,  mamma,  have  you  ever  read  the  lord 
Joinville's  history,  and  can  you  tell  us  something  about 
it? 

Mrs.  M,  Lord  Joinville  was  a  nobleman  of  high  rank  ;  he 
was  s^ieschal  of  Champagne,  and  was  attached  to  the  service 
of  Thibaud,  king  of  Navarre,  and  accompanied  him  on  the 
crusade.  After  Joinville  had  taken  the  cross,  but  before  he 
joined  Thibaud's  army,  he  summoned  all  his  vassels  and 
friends  and  kinsmen  to  his  castle,  and  there  entertained  them 
for  a  week  with  all  manner  of  feasting  and  merriment.  Before 
he  dismissed  them,  he  told  them  l^t  he  was  going  to  the 
holy  war  and  might  never  return,  and  desired  that  if  there 
was  any  one  there  to  whom  he  had  done  wrong,  he  would 
eome  ferward,  and  he  should  receive  amends.  Joinville  does 
not  say  whether  any  of  them  did  so  or  not,  but  he  goes  on  to 
tell  us,  that  he  then  set  out  on  pilgrimages  to  various  holy 
places  in  the  neighborhood,  determining  when  he  left  his  castle 
not  to  enter  it  again  till  he  returned  from  the  holy  wars.  In 
the  course  of  these  pUgrimages,  which  he  made  barefooted  and 
in  his  shirt,  he  often  had  to  pass  in  sight  of  his  own  home  ; 
and  he  says,  "  I  did  not  dare  turn  my  eyes  that  way,  for  fear 
of  ieeliag  too  great  regret,  and  lest  my  courage  should  fail  on 
leaving  my  two  fine  children,  and  my  fair  castle  of  Joinville, 
which  I  loved  to  my  heart."  * 

Mary,  I  think  it  was  very  hard  upon  his  children  that  he 
WDold  not  go  and  wish  them  good-by. 

Mr%.  M.  Here  is  a  little  sketch  of  his  "fair  castle." 
Joinville  having  joined  the  troops  of  the  king  of  Navarre, 
sailed  with  them  to  Cyprus,  if^ere  he  first  saw  the  king  of 
Franee,  who  was  so  much. pleased  with  his  company,  that 


from  that  time  be  lud  him  coDstanllf  nui  him,  uid  ottem 
uked  his  opinion  and  advice. 


George.  If  you  please,  mamma,  you  need  not  tell  m  the 
whole  of  what  this  lord  Joinvilte  sayi,  but  only  that  part  about 
the  king  being  taV^i  prisoner. 

Mn,  M.  You  recollect,  tben,  that  after  the  batUe  of  Ma»- 
Boura,  the  French  were  in  great  dietresB  for  praTiuons,  the 
enemy  having  cut  oS  all  their  auppliea.  A  pestilential  disor- 
der alao  broke  out.  This  was  occasioned  partly  by  the  smell 
of  the  dead  bodies,  which  had  been  thrown  into  the  canal  after 
the  battle,  and  which  had  been  stopped  in  their  passage,  as 
tbey  floated  towaid  the  Nile,  by  a  email  bridge  near  the 
camp ;  and  partly,  as  was  supposed,  by  the  poor  famished  sol- 
diers having  eaten  eela  which  had  fed  upon  the  putrid  bodiee. 
The  army  was  now  in  no  condition  to  combat  the  Turks,  who 
were  advancing  on  all  sides  of  it.  On  the  day  of  the  attack, 
the  king,  al^r  defending  himself  as  long  as  he  was  able,  was 
'  at  last  obliged  to  retire  from  the  heat  of  the  combat ;  and,  to 
give  you  the  good  seneBchal's  own  words,  "  Of  all  his  men  at 
arms  there  was  only  one  with  him,  the  good  knight  Sir  Geof- 
froy  de  Sorgine,  and  who,  I  heard  say,  defended  him  in  like 
manner  as  a  faithful  servant  defends  the  cup  of  his  master 
from  flies  ;  for  every  time  the  Saracens  approached  the  king, 
he  guarded  him  with  vigorous  strokes  of  the  hiade  and  point 
of  his  sword,  and  it  seemed  as  if  his  strength  was  doubled. 
At  last  he  brought  him  to  a  house  where  there  was  a  woman 
from  Paris,  and  taking  the  king  off  his  hone,  he  laid  him  on 
the  ground,  with  his  head  on  the  woman's  lap,  and  expected 
that  every  moment  he  would  breathe  his  last."  Louis  was 
found  in  this  state  by  tie  Saracens,  who  bore  him  off  to  the 
sultan's  tent.  As  to  what  farther  befell  the  king  at  that  time 
Joinville  is  sileat,  being  too  much  taken  up  with  his  own  ad- 
ventures,  which  were  indeed  sufHciently  distressing. 

Richard,    1  should  like  to  heai  what  his  adventuiei  woe. 
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Mrs.  M.  Being  very  ill,  he  had  gone  on  boaxd  a  galley, 
in  the  hope  of  being  conveyed  with  the  rest  of  the  sick  to  Da- 
mietta ;  but  the  vesBel  had  scarcely  moved  firom  its  station 
before  the  boats  of  the  enemy  appeared  on  all  sides.  They 
began  an  attack  upon  the  nearest  galleys,  and  poor  Joinville, 
as  he  lay  upon  the  deck,  expecting  his  own  turn  to  come 
every  minute,  saw  the  Saracens  ransacking  the  other  vessels, 
and  dragging  forth  the  crew  and  the  passengers.  The  strong 
and  healthy  they  took  prisoners — ^the  weak  and  ill  they  threw 
into  the  river.  At  last  they  boarded  Joinville*s  galley,  and 
he  thought  his  last  hour  was  come.  But  one  of  the  Saracens, 
either  because  he  heard  the  sailon  say  that  Joinville  was  the 
king's  cousin,  or,  as  we  may  rather  hope,  from  real  compas- 
sion, took  him  under  his  protection. 

Mary,     What  made  the  sailors  tell  such  a  fib  ? 

Mrs,  M.  They  thought,  I  believe,  that  it  might  induce 
the  Saracens  to  save  JoinviUe's  life  in  hopes  of  a  ransom ;  but 
they  might  have  spared  themselves  the  falsehood,  fi>r  the  Sar- 
acens seemed  to  be  -actuated'  hy  better  motives.  As  soon  as 
they  reached  the  shore,  a  number  of  men  rushed  at  Joinville 
with  drawn  swords  to  cut  his  throat.  "  I  felt,"  says  he,  "  the 
knife  at  my  throat,  and  had  already  cast  myself  on  my  knees ; 
but  Grod  delivered  me  from  this  peril  by  ihe  aid  of  my  poor 
Saracen,  who  led  me  to  the  castle  where  the  Saracen  chiefs 
were  assembled."  Here  he  was  treated  with  tolerable  kind- 
ness, and  his  "  good  Saracen"  gave  him  a  beverage,  which  in 
two  days  restored  him  to  health.  He  was  afterward  taken  to 
the  place  where  the  king  and  the  rest  of  the  army  were  con- 
fined. 

Mary,  What  became  of  the  queen  and  the  poor  ladies 
who  were  left  at  Damietta  ? 

Mrs,  M,  It  was  expected  that  the  Saracens  would  im- 
mediately assault  the  town,  and  the  French  ladies  were,  as 
yon  may  suppose,  in  great  alarm,  especially  the  queen.  She 
was  in  such  continual  terror,  that  she  thought  every  noise  she 
heard  was  the  approach  of  the  Saracens,  and  was  forever 
shrieking  out,  *'  Help,  help«-the  Saracens  are  coming !"  She 
had  "  an  ancient  kmght,"  whom  she  would  scarcely  ever  per^ 
mit  to  leave  her ;  and  one  day  she  threw  herself  on  her  knees 
before  him,  and  in  the  greatest  agony  besought  him  that  he 
would  cut  off  her  head  the  instant  the  Saracens  should  storm 
the  city,  that  she  might  not  fall  aUve  into  their  hands.  To 
this  the  ancient  knight  rephed,  that  he  begged  she  would 
make  herself  perfectly  easy,  for  it  was  what  he  had  already 
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determined  in  his  own  mind  to  do,  even  if  she  had  not  do- 
sired  it. 

Creorge.     And  that  comforted  her,  I  hope. 

Mrs.  M.  In  the  midst  of  these  alarms  she  gave  birth  to  a 
son,  who  receiTed  the  name  of  Tristan,  **  because  that  he  was 
bom  in  misery  and  poverty."  The  queen  was  obliged  to  quit 
Damietta  soon  afterward,  on  account  of  its  being  given  up  to 
the  Turks,  and  she  joined  the  king  at  Acre. 

Mary.  How  glad  they  must  have  been  to  have  met  again 
after  all  their  penis ! 

Mrs.  M.  In  the  naidst  of  every  peril,  the  pioos  king  never 
for  a  moment  forgot  his  trust  in  Grod.  When  he  finally  quit* 
ted  Palestine,  and  was  6n  his  voyage  back  to  Fraace,  he 
would  often  recall  the  attention  of  his  people  to  the  power 
and  mercy  of  Crod ;  and  would  frequently  exhort  them  "  to 
examine  themselves  weU,  to  see  that  there  was  nothing  in 
their  conduct  displeasing  to  Grod ;  beseeching  them,  if  there 
was,  to  instantly  clear  themselves  of  it." 

Mary.  1  think  it  vrould  keep  one  always  good,  to  live 
with  such  a  man  as  this  king  Louis  was. 

Mrs.  M.  The  society  of  the  good  and  wise  is  one  of  the 
greatest  blessings  which  Grod  can  bestow  upon  us  in  this  life. 
I  trust,  my  dear  children,  that  whenever  yon  have  the  enjoy- 
ment of  this  blessing,  you  will  not  let  it  be  thrown  away  upon 
you,  but  vrill  endeavor  to  profit  by  it,  to  your  own  advance- 
ment in  wisdom  and  virtue. 

Richard.  Did  this  entertaining  lord  of  Joinville  go  with 
St.  Louis  the  second  time  ? 

Mrs..  M.  No ;  the  seneschal  excused  himself,  by  saying 
that  he  fi)und,  on  his  return  firom  the  former  expedition,  that 
his  poor  people  had  been  so  much  oppressed  and  ill-treated, 
that  he  could  net,  in  consideration  to  the  duty  he  owed  them, 
leave  them  again.  He  hved,  honored  and  reiqpeoted,  to  a  very 
great  age  ;  I  believe  he  was  upward  of  a  hundred  yean  old 
when  he  died.  His  book  appears  to  have  been  vmtten  at  the 
request  of  the  queen.  He  says,  that  "  she,  knovring  vrith  how 
much  loyalty  and  love  he  had  served  and  attended  tlu9  de- 
ceased king,  her  spouse,  earnestly  entreated  him,  in  honor  of 
Grod,  to  write  a  small  book  or  treatise  of  the  holy  aotions  and 
sayings  of  the  above-mentioned  St.  Louis." 


CHAPTER  XV. 

PHILIP  m.,  SUBJTAMED  THE  BOLD. 
[r«n  (Ok  ChiM,  U7»-UN.] 


KsaHT.  CociT  or  Cttntosr,  Tat  Lin  or  Boinuaii, 

j  '  AiiniTin  or  Him  IV.  Win  or  Bobiit  di  Clumoht. 

In  the  lad  dupier  we  left  the  FisHch  anny  before  Tonia, 
■inking  undei  the  effects  of  fatigua  and  sickaeaa.  The  young 
king  would  gladly  have  returned  tn  Europe^  oonld  ha  have 
followed  his  own  wiahes  ;  but,  being  totally  incapacitated  by 
illness,  he  wa«  obliged,  for  a  time,  to  give  up  the  Dommand 
of  the  anny  to  hia  uncle,  Charles  of  Aiytm,  who  had  views  of 
hia  own  in  oootinuii^  the  siege.  After  passing  three  months 
in  UKle«  endeavors  to  reduce  the  town,  Charles  yielded  to 
the  eajnest  eatieatiee  of  Philip,  who  had  now  legaiaed  his 
health,  and  entered  into  negotiation  with  the  king  of  Tunis. 
A  treaty  was  at  last  concluded,  by  which  the  French  agreed 
to  raise  the  siege,  on  ctwdilioa  that  they  should  be  indamBified 
for  all  the  expense  they  had  been  at ;  that  Chatles  should  re- 
ceive a  tribute  from  the  king  of  Tunis,  and  that  alt  the  Christ- 
ian slavea  shoold  be  set  free. 

Philip  embarked  for  Europe  in  the  end  of  the  year  1370,' 
and  landed  in  Sicily.  Here  hia  queen  died,  in  consequenoe  of 
a  fall  from  her  horse.  Here  also  died  Thibaud,  king  of  No- 
vane,  of  the  plague ;  and  the  same  disorder,  ttot  long  aftsr- 
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ward,  caused  the  death  of  Alphonao,  the  king's  nncle,  and  of 
his  wife,  the  countess  of  Provence,  who  died  at  Sienna,  in 
their  way  to  France.  These  sad  events  were  a  melancholy 
beginning  of  the  new  reign.  Philip  remained  in  Sicily  tiU 
the  following  spring,  when  he  returned  to  France,  bringing 
with  him  the  remains  of  his  father  and  of  his  queen,  who 
were  buried  with  great  funeral  pomp  in  the  abbey  of  Saint 
Denis. 

Philip  was  at  this  time  twenty-five  years  old :  he  resembled 
in  many  respects  his  exceUent  &ther :  he  was  pious,  liberal, 
and  just ;  but  he  was  greatly  his  inferior  in  understanding, 
and  was  so  singularly  simple  and  credulous,  that  he  was  per- 
petually liable  to  be  duped.  "  It  has  been  remarked  of  him, 
that  he  was  fond  of  m»ldling  in  the  affairs  of  other  princes, 
and  began  many  great  undertakings,  and  completed  none :"  a 
sufficient  argument  of  his  folly.  How  he  deserved  the  sur- 
name of  the  "  Bold,"  I  am  at  a  loss  to  determine ;  for  cer- 
tainly none  of  his  actions  entitled  him  to  that  epithet.  I 
have,  however,  seen  it  thus  accounted  for.  When  he  was  a 
little  boy,  in  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  he  used  to  laugh  at  his 
mother  and  her  women  for  being  afraid  of  the  Saracens,  and 
would  boast,  more  from  childish  ignorance  than  from  courage, 
that  "  he  did  not  fear  them  at  all.'^ 

It  is,  however,  but  justice  to  say,  that  notwithstanding  the 
deficiencies  in  Philip's  character,  his  people  were  happy  and 
prosperous  during  hu  reign,  and  the  French  esteem  him  as 
one  among  their  very  few  good  kings. 

In  1274  PhiUp  married  a  second  wife,  Maria  of  Bralbant. 
The  king  had  at  that  time  a  great  favorite  named  Pierre  de 
la  Broflse,  whom  he  had  raised  firom  the  condition  of  a  barber 
to  be  his  chief  minister.  This  man  took  a  hatred  to  the  new 
queen,  because  he  found  that  she  had  more  influence  with 
the  king  than  he  had,  and  he  determined  to  efiect  her  ruin,  if 
possible.  He  soon  believed  that  he  had  found  an  opportunity. 
Prince  Louis,  the  king's  eldest  son,  died  in  1276,  and  De  la 
Brosse  procured  a  false  witness  to  accuse  the  queen  of  having 
poisoned  her  son-in-law.  Maria  was  in  great  distress  at  this 
dreadful  accusation,  and  might  have  found  it  difficult  to  have 
proved  her  innooence,  had  not  her  brother  sent  her  a  champion, 
who  ofiered  to  prove  it  by  a  single  combat  with  her  accuser. 
The  accuser  being  worsted  in  the  combat,  or,  according  to  some 
authors,  having  refused  to  accept  the  challenge,  was  hung  on 
a  gibbet  as  a  traitor  and  coward,  and  the  queen  was  declared 
innocent 
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Philip's  sister  Blanch  had  znairied  the  king  of  Castile's 
eldest  son,  who  died  in  1276,  and  left  two  sons.  These 
children  were  shut  up  in  prison  hy  their  uncle  Sancho,  who 
declared  himself  heir  to  the  crown,  and,  although  his  father, 
king  Alfonso,  was  living,  acted  as  if  already  in  possession  of  it. 
Indeed  Alfonso  was  very  willing  that  he  should  do  so ;  for  he 
ixras  himself  so  much  ahsorbed  in  mathematical  studies,  and  in 
writing  the  history  of  Castile,  that  he  paid  Uttle  attention  to 
passing  afiairs. 

The  king  of  France  undertook  the  cause  of  the  poor  im- 
prisoned children,  and  assembhng  an  army,  set  forth  into 
Spain ;  but  Sancho  contrived  to  corrupt  one  of  Philip's  cour- 
tiers, who  gave  him  constant  intelligence  of  what  was  going 
on  in  the  French  camp.  Philip,  after  a  short  time,  finding 
his  army  in  distress  for  provisions,  returned  to  Paris,  without 
having  advanced  beyond  Beam.* 

Soon  after  his  return  he  received  a  sealed  packet,  and  the 
moment  he  had  read  it  he  changed  countenance,  and  ordered 
that  De  la  Brosse  should  be  immediately  hung  on  a  high 
gibbet  which  had'  been  lately  erected  in  Paris.  It  was  never 
known  what  v^ere  the  contents  of  the  packet  which  caused 
this  sudden  anger  in  the  king  against  his  favorite ;  but  it  is 
supposed  that  it  contained  a  disclosure  that  De  la  Brosse 
was  the  traitor  who  had  betrayed  the  king's  secrets  to  the 
Castilians. 

While  these  things  were  going  on  in  France,  in  Italy 
Charles  of  Anjou  was  increasing  in  power  and  in  ambition. 
He  is  said  to  have  aspired  to  both  empires,  the  East  and  the 
West.  He  purchased  the  title  of  king  of  Jerusalem  of  the 
granddaughter  of  old  Guy  de  Lusignan.  This  title,  though 
it  did  not  add  to  his  power  or  territory,  added  to  his  pride, 
and  helped  to  increase  the  number  of  his  enemies.  Among 
these  was  Pedro  III.,  of  Aragon,  who  had  married  a  daughter 
of  Mainfiroi,  and  claimed  the  crown  of  Sicily  in  her  right ;  and 
a  conspiracy  was  at  length  fonned  to  expel  both  Charles  and 
his  whole  party  from  the  island,  and  place  Pedro  on  the 
throne. 

The  principal  agent  in  this  conspiracy  was  John  of  Pro- 
eida,  once  lord  of  a  small  island  in  the  Gulf  of  Naples,  but 
of  which  he  had  been  deprived  by  Charles.  This  man, 
animated  by  a  spirit  of  revenge  and  hatred,  devoted  his 
whole  time  and  thoughts  to  the  furtherance  of  the  plot,  and 
traveled  about  from  place  to  place,  sometimes  in  the  diiiguiae 
*  A  pnmnce  in  the  foathwestem  part  of  France. 
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of  a  phyaiciaiL,  and  oometimeB  of  a  iiiar.  The  ooDunon  stoiy 
IB,  that  a  general  maflBaore  of  the  French  was  a  part  of  tha 
original  plot,  and  that  this  horrihle  design  ^waji  in  agitatioo 
two  years ;  and  conducted  so  secretly  that  nothing  traaqnied 
to  give  them  any  warning  of  thor  approaching  fate. 

At  length,  a#  this  relation  prtMseeds,  erenr  thing  heing  ripe 
for  execution,  Easter  eve,  1282,  was  the  day  appoint«d  for 
the  massacre;  and  the  ringing  of  the  Tesper^l,  at  fiw 
o'clock  in  the  aflemocm,  was  to  be  the  signal  to  the  assassins. 
At  that  hour,  as  the  French,  in  igno^rant  security,  were  sitting 
at  supper,  the  infuriate  Sicilians  roshed  upon  them,  and  in 
the  short  space  of  two  hours  there  was  not  a  Frenchman  left 
aliye  in  Palermo,  where  the  massacre  hegan,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  man  alone  whose  life  was  spaied  on  account  of  hk 
extraordinary  proHty.  The  name  of  this  man  desennes  to  be 
remembered.  He  was  Guilliame  de  Pouicelets,  a  gentleman, 
of  Provence.^  Every  other  town  in  Sicily,  in  which  any 
French  were  to  be  found,  followed  the  example  thus  set  bj 
Palermo,  and  it  is  estimated  that  eight  thousand  persons  feu 
in  this  massacre,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Sictliaa 
Vespers. 

When  Charles,  who  was  at  this  time  absent  finom  Sidly, 
was  informed  of  what  had  passed,  he  became  aibsolutely 
furious  with  passion.  He  hastened  to  Messina  with  all  th0 
forces  he  could  muster,  and  laid  siege  to  it ;  but  the  Si<»lians, 
who  well  knew  his  unsparing  temper,  defended  themselves 
with  the  bravery  of  desperation,  and  Charles  found  himself 
obliged  to  retire  fo  Calabria,  and  there  wait  for  reanforoe- 
ments. 

Pedro,  all  this  time,  had  not  been  idle.  Under  the  pretense 
that  he  was  going  on  a  crusade,  he  had  craftily  borrowed  money 
firom  the  king  of  France,  and  had  equipped  a  fleet  and  army. 
He  now  appeared  before  Sicily,  and  landing  at  Palermo  about 
the  end  of  August,  1282,  was  proclaimed  king.  His  object 
being  to  gain  time,  he  had  next  recourse  to  an  unworthy 
stratagem  to  induce  Charies  to  a  suspension  of  hostilitieB. 
He  sent  him  a  message  to  this  eflfect,  "  that,  old  and  broken 
down  as  they  both  were,  and  unfit  for  combats,  they  were 
yet,  such  as  they  were,  equal  to  each  other ;  and  he  invited 
him  to  decide  this  quarrel  by  single  combat,  each  to  be  at- 
tended by  a  hundred  chosen  knights." 

*  In  tome  of  the  aooounti  the  name  of  one  other  penoo  is  eloo  recorded 
as  having  been  saved  for  the  same  reason.  Though  the  eotupiraey  against 
Charles  and  his  party  had  been  long  on  foot,  it  is  probable  that  the  massaore 
itself  was  a  sudaen  outbreak,  and  Siamondi  represents  it  as  such. 
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Charles,  wbo  wu  more  ckiTalnras  than  wise,  aooepted  this 
cfaaUenge,  and  granted  a  trace  till  the  Ist  of  July,  1283,  the 
day  appointed  for  the  combat.  Edward  I.  of  England,  who 
acted  in  some  sort  as  a  mediator  between  the  parties,  pn>- 
poeed  that  the  meeting  should  take  place  on  a  plain  near 
Bordeaux. 

On  the  1st  of  July,  an  immense  concourse  of  penons  of  all 
nations  assemUed  to  see  the  fight,  and  as  soon  as  the  sun  was 
risen,  Charles,  punctual  to  his  appcnntment,  appeased  on  the 
plain  with  his  hundred  knights.  There  he  reinained  till  the 
sun  went  down,  expecting  his  antagonist ;  but  none  appeared, 
and  Charies  retired  from  the  field  burning  with  fresh  rage. 

Pedro,  however,  did  come  to  Bordeaux  in  the  evening  of 
that  day.  Afiecting  a  mighty  fear  lest  the  king  of  France 
("vi^o  had  never  once  entertained  such  a  thought)  should 
asiae  his  person,  he  deposited  his  arms  with  the  seneschal  of 
Bordeaux,  as  a  testimony  of  his  having  kept  his  appcnntment, 
and  then  hastily  departed. 

The  pope  and  the  king  of  France  were  now  roused  against 
Pedro>  aim  the  pope,  to  show  his  diutpprobatkm  <^  his  an- 
kniglitly  eonduet,  degraded  him  from  his  royal  station,  and 
bestowed  the  kingdom  of  Aragon  on  Charles  of  Valois,  second 
son  of  the  king  of  France.  Pedro  laughed  at  the  anathemas 
of  the  pope.  He  collected  a  numerous  fleet,  and  gave  the 
eommand  of  it  to  De  Lauria,  the  most  famous  admiral  of  his 
day.  Wi^  tins  fleet  De  Lauria  appeared  bef<«e  Naples, 
which,  in  the  absence  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  was  governed  by 
his  son,  Charles  the  Lame.  He  being,  like  his  father,  more 
brave  than  prudent,  engaged  De  Lauria  v^th  unequal  forces. 
He  vras  taken  prisoner,  and  was  carried  to  Messina,  where 
the  Stoilians  would  have  beheaded  him,  in  revenge  for  the 
death  of  Conradin,  which  was  still  firesh  in  their  memories, 
had  not  Constance,  Pedro's  queen,  rescued  him  from  their 
hands,  and  sent  lum  under  safe  custody  to  Spain. 

The  captivi^  of  his  son,  together  with  his  afiront  at  Bw> 
deaux,  drove  Uharles  almost  to  frenzv.  He  hurried  from 
|dace  to  place,  and  firom  city  to  city,  till  the  agitation  of  his 
mind  threw  him  into  a  fever,  of  which  he  died  January  7th, 
1285.  His  nephew,  Robert  of  Artois,  was  appointed  to  the 
ngeney  of  Naples  during  the  captivity  of  Charles  the  Lame. 

We  must  now  return  to  Plulip,  from  whom  the  afiairs 
of  Charies  of  Anjou  have  so  long  detained  us.  In  1285  he 
marehed  with  an  army  toward  Spain,  vrith  the  design  of 
seouring  to  his  son  Charles  the  gift  whidi  the  pope  had  made 
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him  of  the  crown  of  Angtm.  Pedro,  who  had  no  intention 
of  yielding  up  his  kingdom  at  the  will  of  the  pope,  met  the 
French  army  on  the  confines  of  Spain.  He  received  a  mortal 
wound  in  an  ambuscade,  and  died,  leaving  the  kingdom  of 
Aragon  to  Alfonso,  his  eldest  son,  and  that  of  Sicily  to  James, 
his  second  son. 

Philip's  arms  had  at  first  some  little  success ;  but  a  fleet, 
which  was  laden  with  provisions  for  his  army,  being  taken 
by  De  Lauria,  he  was  so  greatly  disheartened  by  this  mis- . 
fortune,  and  also  so  much  broken  down  by  sickness,  that  he 
resolved  to  abandon  all  farther  attempts  on  Aragon,  and  to 
return  home.  But  he  could  get  no  farther  than  Perpignan, 
where  he  expired,  October  6th,  1286.  He  was  in  the  forty- 
first  year  of  his  age,  and  had  reigned  sixteen  years.  By  his 
first  wife,  Isabella  of  Aragon,  he  had  three  sons  : — 

(1.)  Louis,  died  young.  (2.)  Philip,  succeeded  his  father. 
(3.)  Charles,  eount  of  Valois. 

By  his  second  wife,  Maria  of  Brabant,  he  had  one  son  and 
two  daughters  :*-*- 

(1.)  Louis,  count  of  Evreux.  (2.)  Maigaret,  married 
Edward  I.,  king  of  England.  (3.)  Blanch,  married  the  duke 
of  Austria. 

Maria  of  Brabant  was  a  great  encourager  of  poets. 

By  the  death,  without  children,  of  Philip's  uncle,  Alfonso, 
and  of  his  wife,  who  was  heiress  of  Toulouse,  the  territories 
of  the  ancient  counts  of  Toulouse  devolved  to  the  crown  of 
France. 

Thibaud,  king  of  Navarre,  had  been  succeeded  by  his  broth- 
er, Henry  the  Fat,  who  died  in  1274,  leaving  an  in&nt 
daughter.  The  kings  of  Castile  and  Aragon  each  tried  to 
obtain  the  young  queen  for  one  of  their  own  sons;  but  her 
mother  fled  with  her  to  France,  and  placed  her  under  the 
protection  of  Philip ;  and  in  1284  she  married  Philip,  the 
king's  then  eldest  son,  who  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Na- 
varre. 


CONVERSATION  ON  CHAPTER  XV. 

Richard,  As  that  queen,  Maria  of  Brabant,  was  an  en- 
courager of  poets,  I  hope  she  aflbrded  some  protection  to  the 
poor  troubadours. 

Mt$.  Markham.  Either  the  troubadours  were  aU  destroyed 
in  the  wars  with  the  Albigenses,  or  else  the  taste  fox  their 
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poetry  was  gone  by ;  £xr  we  hear  no  more  of  them  after  this 
time,  and  their  light  and  lively  songs  were  succeeded  by  a  grave 
and  allegorical  kind  of  poetry.  The  Romance  of  the  Rose, 
which  was  begun  by  a  poet  in  the  reign  of  St.  Louis,  and 
finished  by  amo^er  poet  who  lived  thirty  years  later,  was  one 
of  the  most  popular  of  these  poems. 

Rickard.  I  always  thought  it  was  written  by  Chaucer, 
our  old  English  poet. 

Mn,  M.  Chaucer's  poem  of  the  Romance  of  the  Rose  is 
a  translation,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  an  imitation  of  the 
French  poem.  I  do  not  exactly  know  how  many  verses 
Chaucer  has  in  his  Romance  of  the  Rose,  but  the  original 
consisted  of  20,000. 

Mary.  I  hope  it  was  very  entertaining,  since  it  was  so 
long. 

Mrs.  M,    It  was  the  hiitoiy  of  an  imaginary  dream. 

George.  A  dream  of  20,000  verses !  I  would  not  read  it 
through— no,  not  to  have  a  holiday  all  the  rest  of  the  year ! 

Mrs.  M.  It  was,  however,  much  prized  and  admired  in 
its  day,  and  ocmtained  a  description  and  personification  of 
every  possible  human  virtue  and  vice.  At  a  time  when  peo- 
ple had  so  few  books,  it  was  a  great  merit  in  a  book  to  be 
long. 

Mary.  When  so  few  people  could  read,  they  could  not 
-want  many  books. 

Mrs.  M.  They  seem  to  have  made  the  mostof  those  they 
had.  In  most  families  the  priest,  and  any  one  else  who  could 
read,  were  expected  to  entertain  the  rest  by  reading  aloud  to 
them.  Few  houses  were  provided  with  more  than  one  book ; 
and  when  that  one  was  read  through,  a  new  book  was  never 
thought  of,  but  the  old  one  was  begun  over  again. 

Mary.  If  I  had  lived  in  those  days,  and  could  have  cho- 
sen, I  would  have  lived  in  a  house  or  a  castle  where  the  book 
was  a  romance,  and  not  a  dull,  tedious  allegory. 

Mrs.  M.  The  old  romances  were  nearly  as  dull  and  te- 
dious as  the  allegories,  and  a  great -deal  more  absurd.  They 
strangely  and  unscrupulously  intenningled  truth  and  fiction, 
and  ingeniously  disregarded  all  historical  and  geographical 
probabilities.  For  instance,  in  one  of  them  (of  which  I  forget 
the  name)  Babylon  is  introduced  into  France,  and  placed  on 
the  confines  of  Bretagne ;  and  Judea  is  described  as  the  ad- 
joining country  to  Ireland.  One  of  the  oldest  and  most  cele- 
brated of  these  romances  is  entitled  Brutus. 

Bxdhard.    It  was  a  Roman  story,  I  suppose. 
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Mn.  M»  The  name  woold  aatimllf  lead  yoa  to  thmk 
■0 ;  but,  in  fact,  it  ia  a  fkbuloua  kiataiy  of  the  kinga  of  En- 
gland :  and  it  ia  finxn  thia  romanoe  that  the  hiatoiiea  of  king 
Arthur,  and  of  the  enchanter  Merlin,  are  deriTed,  aa  alao 
many  of  tho0e  fairy  taleawhieh  still  amnae  the  ohildxen  of  the 
present  day. 

Mary.    Then  was  the  romance  of  Bmtna  a  child's  book  ? 

Mrs.  M.  By  no  means,  my  dear,  it  was  written  for  the 
amoaement  of  gmro  and  giown-up  people.  The  French  haTe 
always  had  a  great  fondness  for  fiury  tales;  and  Mother 
Grooae's  tales,  sood  many  booka  of  that  description,  are  derired 
fiom  the  Frmdi. 

George.  I  remember  yon  once  read  us  some  pretty  little 
stories  in  vene»  which  were  something,  but  not  quite,  like 
fairy  tales,  and  you  said  they  were  French  fables. 

Mrs,  M..  They  were  fabiianx  translated  by  Mr.  Way.  A 
&bliatt  signifies  a  short  tale  in  yene.  Thia  was  a  fitvorite 
species  of  writing  in  France,  till  it  waa,  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, Bueceeded  by  a  sedate,  sentimental  kind  of  romance, 
the  great  chann  of  ^^H^oh  consisted  in  a  mixture  of  high- 
wrought  sentiments  and  impossiUe  incidents,  jumbled  moat 
soleomly,  and,  at  the  same  time,  moat  eoinieally  together. 
Amadis  de  Gaul,  so  often  quoted  in  Don  Quixote,  was  one 
oftheae. 

Richard.  I  had  several  questiona  I  wanted  to  ask  you 
yesterday ;  but  we  had-  so  many  things  to  talk  about,  I  had 
not  time. 

Mrs.  M.  You  had  better  ask  them  now,  while  yon  re* 
member  them. 

Bichard.  In  the  first  place,  then,  mamma,  what  waa  a 
seneschal  ? 

Mrs.  M*  He  was  a  sort  of  lieutenant  appointed  1^  the 
king  to  superintend  the  distribution  of  justice  in  the  diderent 
districts  which  were  imder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  crown.  Hie 
name  of  senesdial  more  particulariy  pertains  to  the  southern 
parts  of  France.  In  the  north  these  lieutenants  were  styled 
oaiUieSy  or  bailifis.  The  a]^intment  of  seneschals  and  bail* 
lies  tended  greatly  to  weaken  the  power  of  the  nobles,  and  to 
strengthen  that  of  the  crown :  for  the  lower  orders  were  thus 
enabled  to  appeal  from  the  tyrannical  jurisdiction  of  their  feu« 
dal  chiefs  to  ^e  soTcieign  legislation  of  the  king. 

Riduird,  The  next  thing  I  wanted  to  know  waa,  where 
all  the  money  came  from  which  waa  paid  for  the  ransom  of 
Saint  Louis  ? 
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(.  AT.  It  was  doubtbflB  raised  with  great  difficulty. 
Among  other  expedients,  the  silver  balustrades  which  sur- 
rounded the  tomb  of  Richard  Cceur  da  Lion  at  Rouen  were 
taken  down  and  melted  to  make  up  the  sum. 

George,  And  I  daie  say  Richaiid,  if  he  qould  have  known 
what  was  going  forward*  would  have  thought  that  they  were 
put  to  a  ¥ery  ^od  use. 

Riduurd.  Pray»  mamma,  were  these  silYer  balustrades 
coined  into  money,  or  were  they  sent  to  the  Turks  all  in  a 
lamp  ? 

Mrs.  M.  They  probably  were  sent  "  all  in  a  lump ;"  for 
it  was  then  a  cbmmon  practice  to  pay  laxge  sums  by  weight 
in  pieces  of  uncoined  metal.  Only  a  small  quantity  of  money 
was  coined  for  the  convenience  of  small  payments. 

Mary.  It  must  have  been  very  troublesome  to  pay  money 
in  those  great  heavy  Iuh^m  erf*  silver  or  gold. 

Mrs.  M.  The  silver  ooinage  of  the  early  French  kiugs  was 
so  shamefully  debased,  that  most  persons  probably  prderred 
receiving  a  payment  by  weight  to  receiving  it  in  coin.  The 
practice  of  mixing  silver  and  copper  seems  to  have  been  be- 
gun by  Fhihp  I.,  whose  silver  com  was  alloyed  by  one-third 
of  copper.  His  example  was  followed  by  most  of  his  succes* 
sors,  and  the  old  French  coinage  was  very  inferioXi  in  point 
of  real  value,  to  the  coinage  c^  England.  Most  of  the  pre- 
tended silver  money  which  was  coined  in  the  private  mints  in 
France  (m»ny  of  the  nobles  had  mints  of  their  own)  was  so 
bad,  that  from  its  color,  which  shewed  the  want  of  good  metal, 
it  was  called  black  money.* 

Bddtard.  And  now,  mamma,  comes  the  last  q;pestion  I 
bad  to  ask  you.  What  was  that  Greek  fire  with  which  the 
Turks  molMted  the  army  of  Louis  ? 

Mrs.  M,  It  was  a  kind  of  inflammable  substance  which 
burned  every  thing  it  eame  near.  It  was  Ibimerly  very  much 
employed  in  all  the  eastern  countries. 

Riidiard.  How  could  the  people  who  used  it  avoid  being 
burned  by  it  themselves  ? 

Mrs.  m.  The  art  of  using  and  of  preparing  this  Greek 
£re  was  kept  a  great  secret,  and  we  know  very  little  about  it. 
Joinville  tdls  us  it  was  put  into  barrels,  and  was  sent  forth 
by  means  of  a  machine  which  he  calls  a  petafdie,  but  which 
he  does  not  describe.  He  says,  that  when  these  barrels  were 
sent  off,  they  looked  like  dragons  of  fire  flying  through  the 
air ;  and  that  when  the  men  saw  one  coming,  they  threw 

*  lioaeta  nignL 
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tlieiiiflelveg  upon  their  knees,  and  gave  themielyea  ap  for 
loet. 

George,  Could  they  not  have  run  and  got  out  of  the  way 
of  it? 

Mrs.  M,  When  the  harreb  fell,  they  exploded  with  a  great 
noise ;  the  fire  hurst  forth,  and  water  would  not  extinguish 
it.  Vinegar  was  said  to  have  an  eflect  upon  it ;  hut  the  heat 
method,  when  that  could  he  adopted,  was  to  smother  it  with 
sand. 

Ridiard.  Did  the  people  of  Europe  ever  make  any  of  this 
fixe? 

Mrs,  M.  Several  of  the  crusaders  learned,  or  believed  that 
they  had  learned,  the  art  of  making  it ;  and  antiquaries  tell 
us  it  was  composed  of  sulphur,  bitumen,  naphtha,  and  various 
kinds  of  gums :  but  the  only  time  that  I  can  recollect  its 
being  used  in  Europe  to  any  purpose  was  once  by  Philip  Au- 
gustus, who  destroyed  the  English  fleet  at  Dieppe  with  soma 
Greek  fire  which  he  found  at  Acre,  when  he  and  king  Rich- 
ard took  that  city,  and  which  he  brought  with  him  to 
France. 

mdiard.  Ah !  if  poor  king  Richard  could  have  known 
that  when  he  helped  to  take  Acre,  he  was  helping  to  bum  his 
own  fleet ! 

George,  Now  that  Richard  has  got  to  the  end  of  all  his 
questions,  there  is  just  one  thing  I  want  to  say.  The  little 
picture  you  showed  us  yesterday  of  the  castle  of  JoinviUe  does 
not  give  me  at  all  the  idea  of  a  castle,  such  as  I  should  have 
supposed  these  fighting  nobles  would  have  lived  in. 

Mrs,  M.  As  the  feudal  system  declined,  the  nobles  be- 
came less  of  fighters,  and  their  ch&teaux  {for  in  France  every 
gentleman's  house  in  the  country  is  called  a  chAteau)  became 
less  like  fortresses.  Still,  if  you  examine  this  little  sketch  of 
the  castle  of  JoinviUe,  you  will  perceive  many  traces  of  the 
ancient  feudal  castle.  The  dwelling  of  the  chief  is,  you  see, 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  surrounded  by  a  wall,  which, 
although  it  is  apparently  intended  more  for  ornament  than 
defense,  is  a  wall  nevertheless.  Along  the  slope  of  the  hill 
is  what  the  artist  has  doubtless  intended  for  a  vineyard ;  and 
there,  during  times  of  danger,  the  laborers,  while  at  woik, 
were  under  the  protection  of  the  archers  on  the  walk.  At 
the  bottom  of  all  is  the  town  or  village,  where  the  houses  of 
the  serfs  stood  clustering  under  the  eye  and  shelter  of  their 
liege  lord. 

George.    I  should  like  to  see  areal  old  French  castle,  that 
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I  might  see  what  difierence  there  was  betweon  the  castles  in 
France  and  those  in  England. 

Mrs.  M.  If  I  may  venture  to  judge  by  the  prints  which 
I  have  seen  of  the  ruins  of  old  castles  in  France,  I  should 
imagine  that  the  French  built  their  castles  with  loftier  towers 
and  with  still  more  massy  walls  than  the  English.  In  the 
general  plan  and  disposition  of  the  difierent  parts  of  the  build- 
ing they  were  probably  much  alike.  I  find,  however,  one  dis- 
similarity in  the  interior  arrangements  which  may  be  worth 
noticing.  The  lord  of  an  English  castle  always  dwelt  in  the 
center  tower  or  keep,  the  upper  part  of  which  was  occupied 
with  the  state  apartments;  while  in  a  French  castle  the 
keep,  or,  as  they  called  it,  the  donjon  tower,  was  the  habita- 
tion of  the  four  principal  officers ;  and  the  lord  or  castellain 
had  a  separate  house  in  the  outer  ballium,  which,  in  an  En- 
glish castle,  was  the  place  appropriated  for  the  barracks  and 
stables,  &c. 

Riduird,     What,  pray,  had  those  four  officers  to  do  ? 

Mrs.  M.    In  a  large  castle  they  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
The  first  was  entitled  the  guard,  the  second  the  watch,  the 
third  the  pravisUmtr,  and  the  fourth  the  gate  opmer  /  and 
these  names,  as  I  suppose  you  will  think,  sufficiently  explain 
the  nature  of  their  vespective  offices. 

*^    .  H 
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PHILIP  IV.  6UBNAMED  THE  FAIB. 
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The  happinees  and  progperity  wliieh  France  hail  of  late 
enjoyed  was  now  drawing  to  a  dose.  The  yoiing  kio^,  un- 
like his  father  and  his  grandfather,  was  of  a  violent  and  un- 
forgiving temper.  He  was  not  deficient  in  abilities  ;  but  all 
the  powers  of  his  mind  were  directed  to  the  gratification  of 
bis  own  Belfish  wishes.  He  loved  money,  not  so  much  to 
hoard  as  to  squander ;  and  he  never  Ecruplcd  committing  any 
act,  however  cruel  or  uujual,  to  obtain  it.  He  was  estraor- 
clinorily  handsome  ;  but  the  beauty  of  his  person  only  rendet^ 
ed  the  defonnitiei  of  his  character  the  more  hideous.  His 
wife,  Jane,  the  heiress  of  Navarre,  was  also  of  a  violent  and 
vindictive  temper  ;  and  it  was  another  misfortune  of  hii 
reign  that  he  had  avaricious  and  insolent  men  for  his  minis- 
ters. Thus  France,  in  the  lime  of  Philip  the  Fair,  had  her 
full  share  of  misery. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  reign  Philip  was  much  occupied 
by  the  affairs  of  Aragon,  and  in  endeavors  to  enforce  the 
claim  which  his  brother  pretended  to  have  to  that  kingdom, 
in  right  of  the  pope's  donation.     Edward  I.  of  England, 
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whose  daughter  was  married  to  the  king  of  Aragon,  was  de- 
sirous to  maintain  peace  hetween  Philip  and  Alfonso ;  but  all 
his  good  offices  were  inefiectual.  He  could  only  obtain  the 
release  of  Charles  the  Lame.  Charles  the  Lame  no  sooner 
recovered  his  liberty  than  he  and  Charles  of  Valois  joined 
their  forces  against  Alfonso  of  Aragon  and  his  brother  James ; 
but  after  a  struggle  ^hich  kept  Europe  in  a  continual  ferment 
for  some  yean,  the  two  Charleses  were  obliged  to  give  up  the 
contest,  and  to  leave  the  princes  of  Aragon  in  possession  of 
their  territories. 

In  1293  a  private  quarrel  between  a  French  and  an  En- 
glish sailor  involved  the  two  nations  in  a  war.  The  quarrel 
being  taken  up  by  the  crews  of  their  two  ships,  spread  from 
them  to  the  fleets  of  both  countries,  and  much  piracy  and 
outrage  followed.  Edward  and,  Philip  each  demanded  a 
compensation  for  the  damage  which  his  subjects  had  received, 
and  this  each  refused  to  give.  Philip  summoned  Edward  as 
his  vassal  to  appear  before  the  parliament  of  Paris ;  and  Ed- 
ward sent  his  brother,  the  earl  of  Cornwall,  to  negotiate  for 
him.  But  he,  not  being  a  politician,  was  no  match  for  Philip, 
who  prevailed  with  him  to  give  up  six  towns  in  Guienne,  as 
a  mere  matter. of  form,  promising  to  surrender  them  again. 
When  Philip,  however,  had  once  got  possession  of  these 
towns,  he  refused  to  resign  them.  Edward  was  extremely 
angry  at  this  proceeding,  renpunced  his  homage  to  Philip,  and 
refuwd  to  acknowledge  himself  a  vassal  of  France.  Philip 
sent  Robert  of  Artois  with  an  army  into  Guienne  ;^  but  little 
was  done,  both  kings  being  at  this  time  more  occupied  with 
other  projects.  Edward's  favorite  project,  as  you  probably  re- 
member, was  the  conquest  of  Scotland,  and  that  of  Philip  was 
the  annexing  Flanders  to  his  own  dominions. 

Flanders  was  at  this  time  in  the  possession  of  Guy  Dam- 
pierre,  who  had  inherited  it  from  his  mother,  the  youngest 
sister  to  the  countess  Jane.  He  was  a  brave  and  venerable 
man,  and  was  one  of  those  knights  who  had  accompanied 
8aint  Louis  to  the  Holy  Land.  The  Flemings,  naturally  a 
fickle  people,  were  easily  won  over  by  the  bribes  and  artifices 
of  Philip  to  take  ofiense  at  the  measures  pursued  by  their 
earl,  and  loudly  to  express  their  discontents.  Guy,  thinking 
that  an  alliance  with  England  would  strengthen  his  power  at 
home,  ofiered  his  daughter  Philippa  in  marriage  to  Edward, 
the  young  prince  of  Wales.  Philip  was  resolved  to  prevent 
this  marriage,  and  took  efiectual  means  to  do  so.  He  invited 
**  Oo  tb«  GwDBiM,  ia  tbs  foothweak  part  of  Frsooo. 
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the  old  earl  and  his  wife  and  daughter,  under  a  show  of 
friendship,  to  Paris ;  and  when  they  arrived  he  caused  them 
all  to  he  shut  up  in  prison.  The  ear)  and  countess  obtained 
their  liberty  in  about  a  year ;  but  Philippa  was  not  permitted 
to  accompany  them.  The  king,  under  the  plea  that  she  was 
his  god-daughter,  and  that  he  had  therefore  a  right  to  detain 
her,  kept  her  a  prisoner  during  the  rest  of  her  hfe,  notwith- 
standing all  the  earl  her  father  could  do,  and  notwithstanding 
the  united  efibrts  of  the  pope  and  the  king  of  England,  who 
tried  hard  to  obtain  her  liberty. 

You  may  easily  believe  that  Philip's  overbearing  and  am- 
bitious conduct  made  him  many  enemies.  The  king  of  Eng- 
land, the  emperor  of  Germany,  and  many  of  the  German 
princes,  joined  the  earl  of  Flanders  in  a  league  against  him. 
But  Philip,  by  bribes  and  other  means,  contrived  to  counter- 
act this  league ;  and  Guy  soon  saw  all  his  allies  fall  away, 
and  found  that  he  had  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  war  alone. 

Philip  made  a  truce  with  Edward  in  1297,  which  was 

Prolonged  afterward  from  time  to  time.  He  also  gave  him 
is  sister  Margaret  in  marriage,  and  his  daughter  Isabella  to 
the  young  prince  of  Wales.  These  aflairs  being  settled, 
Philip  tum^  his  whole  attention  toward  Flanders,  which  he 
seemed  determined  to  overwhelm.  He  summoned  all  his  van- 
sals  ;  and,  that  no  one  might  be  hindered  from  obeying  the 
summons,  he  forbade  all  trials  by  combat,  all  private  wars, 
and  all  tournaments,  till  such  time  as  "the  king's  wars 
should  be  ended." 

The  command  of  the  army  was  given  to  Charles  of  Valois, 
who  entered  Flanders  in  1299,  and  besieged  Ghent,  where 
the  earl  and  his  family  were.  The  earl,  finding  himself  thus 
hardly  pressed,  determined  to  go  to  Paris  and  plead  his  cause 
with  the  king  in  person.  The  count  de  Valois  undertook  to 
conduct  him,  and  promised  that  if  he  could  not  obtain  peace 
within  the  year,  he  would  bring  him  back  in  safety  to  Ghent. 
Under  the  faith  of  this  promise,  Guy,  with  two  of  his  sons, 
set  out ;  but  when  he  arrived  in  Paris,  Philip  protested  that 
he  was  not  bound  by  the  engagement  thus  made,  and  shut 
up  the  old  earl  and  his  sons  in  prison.  At  this  Charles  of 
Valois  was  so  much  offended  that  he  quitted  his  brother's 
service,  and  went  into  Italy,  and  entered  into  that  of  the 
pope. 

Philip  now  believed  himself  master  of  Flanders.  He 
placed  garrisons  in  all  the  towns,  and  appointed  Chatillon 
governor ;  and,  contrary  to  all  his  former  promises,  he  loaded 
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the  people  with  taxes.  The  Fleraings,  unaccustomed  to  such 
tyiaimy,  resolved  to  free  themselves  from  it.  They  rose  up 
aa  hy  one  consent,  and  made  a  general  massacre  of  the 
French.  On  the  news  of  this  insurrection  Philip  sent  an 
army  of  50,000  men  into  Flanders.  The  Flemings  had  only 
raw  and  undiseiplined  troops,  and  were  destitute  of  experi- 
enced officers.  The  French  army,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
sisted of  veteran  troops,  and  was  commanded  hy  Rohert  of 
Artois,  the  most  experienced  general  of  his  age.  But,  as  it 
happened,  their  apparent  want  of  military  skill  proved  the 
Flemings'  hest  security :  for  Rohert,  despising  them,  and  re- 
garding them  as  an  army  of  shopkeepers,  thought  his  victory 
over  them  so  certain  that  he  neglected  many  necessary  pre- 
cautions. The  consequence  was,  that  in  a  hattle,  which  was 
fought  near  Courtray,  on  the  9th  of  June,  1302,  his  troops 
were  completely  heaten,  and  he  and  his  son  slain.  After  the 
battle  the  Flemings  collected  on  the  field  four  thousand  gilt 
spurs,  of  the  kind  worn  only  hy  knights  and  noblemen,  and 
hung  them  up  in  the  church  at  Courtray  as  a  trophy  of  their 
victory. 

Philip,  more  exasperated  than  ever,  assembled  a  larger 
army  than  before,  and,  commanding  it  in  person,  entered 
Flanders  in  1304.  He  gained  a  great  victory,  and  about 
the  same  time  his  fleet  defeated  the  Flemish  fleet.  This 
double  disaster  reduced  the  Flemings  to  desperation,  and, 
shutting  up  all  their  shops,  they  assembled  in  a  vast  mul- 
titude, and  marching  boldly  up  to  the  French  army, 
which  was  then  besieging  Lisle,  demanded. peace  or  instant 
battle. 

This  prompt  and  bold  proceeding  astonished  the  king,  who 
granted  them  peace,  one  of  the  conditions  of  which  was  that 
their  earl  should  be  restored  to  them.  He  was  accordingly 
set  at  liberty,  and  went  back  to  his  country.  Returning  af- 
terward to  France  to  complete  the  treaty  w:ith  Philip,  he  died 
there  at  the  age  of  eighty.  His  son,  Robert  de  Bethune,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  earldom,  and  the  Flemings,  who,  for  the  pres- 
ent, were  cured  of  their  love  of  change,  remained  tolerably 
faithful  to  him. 

These  wars  in  Flanders,  which  I  have  thus  briefly  related, 
occupied  several  years.  During  the  time  they  were  going  on, 
Philip  had  been  also  engaged  in  an  angry  war  of  words  with 
Boniface  VIII.  This  pope  was  one  ^  the  most  imperious 
and  haughty  men  wl^o  ever  sat  in  the  papal  chair ;  but  in 
Philip  he  found  a  temper  as  haughty  and  imperious  as  his 
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O'wn.  Their  disagreements  began  as  early  as  the  year  1295, 
"when  Boniface  sent  to  desire  that  Philip  would  make  peace 
with  the  king  of  England,  on  pain  of  excommunication.  On 
this,  Philip  sent  him  word,  in  return,  that  it  was  the  business 
of  a  pope  to  exhort,  and  not  to  command ;  and  that,  for  his 
part,  he  would  allow  no  one  to  dictate  to  him  in  the  goTem- 
ment  of  his  kingd(»n.  This  bold  answer  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  lasting  enmity  between  Phihp  and  Boniface.  They 
omitted  no  opportunity  of  thwarting  and  of  injuring  each 
other:  they  even  descended  to  personal  abuse.  The  pope 
told  the  king  of  France  that  he  vns  a  fool,  and  the  king  of 
France  accused  the  pope  of  heresy,  inmiorahty  of  conduct,  and 
even  of  magic.  At  last  Philip  took  it  into  his  head  to  have 
Boniface  brought  by  force  to  attend  a  council  which  was  to 
be  held  at  Lyons.  For  that  purpose  he  dispatched  a  chosen 
band  of  soldiers  to  Italy,  under  the  command  of  Nogaret. 
They  found  the  pope  at  his  native  town  of  Anagnia,  in 
Abruzzo,^  whither  he  had  gone  to  avoid  the  many  enemies 
whom  his  overbearing  temper  had  raised  against  him  at 
Rome.  Nogaret  bribed  the  people  of  Anagnia  to  admit  him 
into  the  town ;  and  one  of  the  Colonna  family  (the  pope's 
chief  enemies  at  Rome)  found  entrance  with  him.  Nogaret 
proceeded  to  the  pope's  palace,  and  easily  became  master  of 
his  person,  and  was  leading  him  away  prisoner,  when  Colonna 
struck  the  pope  a  violent  blow  on  the  face  with  his  iron  gaunt- 
let, which  instantly  covered  him  with  blood.  Boniface  ut- 
tered loud  and  violent  cries  of  pain  and  resentment.  His 
countrymen  now  repented  of  having  betrayed  him  into  the 
hands  of  his  enemies.  They  rose  and  rescued  him,  and  drove 
Nogaret  and  Colonna  out  of  the  town. 

Boniface  did  not  long  survive  the  affiront  he  had  received ; 
it  is  eaid  that  the  violence  of  his  ungovemed  temper  threw 
him  into  a  fever ;  and  that  he  died  raving  mad,  having,  in 
the  paroxysms  of  his  frenzy,  gnawed  offhis  fingers.  His  death 
took  place  in  1303 ;  he  was  succeeded  by  Benedict  XI.,  a 
mild  and  peaceable  man,  who  was  desirous  to  heal  the  breaches 
which  had  been  caused  by  the  violent  conduct  of  his  prede- 
cessor. Benedict,  however,  lived  only  a  few  months,  and  af- 
ter his  death  the  cardinals  found  it  so  very  difficult  to  choose 
a  successor,  that  the  papal  see  remained  vacant  more  than  a 
year.  At  last  Bertrand  de  Got  was  elected  pope,  and  took 
the  name  of  Clement  V.  He  was  a  native  of  Gascony,  and 
consequently  a  subject  of  the  king  of  England ;  but  he  was 

*  In  Italy. 


completely  won  over  by  Philip  to  tbe  interests^of  Fnnce,  uvl 
nmoTed  the  papaJ  see  from  Rome  to  Avignon.* 


Clement  wm  crowned  pope  at  Lyons,  Nov.  14,  130S,  in 
the  pretence  of  the  king  and  the  chief  nobles  of  Prance,  Am 
the  pope  was  retnming  from  church,  the  king,  who  had  been 
leading  the  pope's  horse,  resided  his  office  to  the  duke  of 
Bretagne,  and  mounted  his  own  horse.  At  that  moment  an 
old  wall,  on  which  a  number  of  persons  were  standing  to  view 
the  procession,  full ;  the  duke  of  Bretagne  was  killed  on  the 
■pot,  and  many  othy  persons  were  killed  and  wounded.  The 
pope  himself  had  a  very  narrow  escape  ;  he  was  struck  on 
the  head  by  a  stone,  which  knockea  oiT  his  tiara.  The 
king  and  his  brother,  Charles  of  Valois,  also  received  hurts. 
This  melancholy  adventure  of  the  new  pope  was  regarded  as 
a  very  bad  omen/by  all  the  superstitious  people  of  the  time  ; 
but  I  do  not  know  that  any  great  disaster  luUowed,  except, 
indeed,  the  disastrous  fate  of  the  Kniffhls  Templars,  whose 
ruin  took  place  during  his  popedom.  These  knights,  as  I  be- 
lieve you  know,  were  an  order  of  military  monks,  which  had 
bcea  established  during  the  early  time«  of  the  crusades  for  th« 

*  ATignod  )•  dsu  Iha  maath  of  Ifai  Bhoaa. 
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proteotioii  of  the  pilgrims  who  visited  the  holy  sepulcher. 
They  had,  in  the  course  of  time,  become  exceedingly  affluent, 
and  had  purchased  lands  in  several  countries  of  £urope.  They 
lived  dispersed,  hut  were  still  under  the  dominion  of  their  grand 
master,  who  exercised  a  despotic  control  over  them. 

The  Templars  in  France  had  taken  part  with  the  people 
in  some  popular  commotions ;  and  partly  on  this  account,  and 
artly  for  the  sake  of  getting  possession  of  their  riches,  Philip 
ad  marked  them  for  destruction.  He  had  many  secret  con- 
ferences on  this  subject  with  Clement,  who  used,  for  the  sake 
of  greater  privacy,  to  meet  him  in  a  wood  near  Avignon.  It 
was  concerted  between  them  that  Philip,  under  pretense  of 
holding  a  consultation  with  the  Templars  respecting  a  new 
crusade,  should  summpn  them  to  appear  at  Paris  in  October, 
1307.  The  grand  master,  James  oe  Molai,  was  then  in  Cy- 
prus ;  but  he  and  sixty  of  his  Jmights  nevertheless  obeyed  the 
summcms.  As  soon  as  they  arrived  they  were  thrown  into 
prison,  and  accused  of  a  variety  of  crimes,  of  which  they  were 
innocent :  but  thmr  innocence  availed  them  httle ;  the  pope 
dissolved  their  order,  and  fifty-seven  of  the  knights  were  con- 
demned and  burned  alive.  The  grand  master,  and  three  of 
his  principal  officers,  remained  in  prison.  After  lingering 
some  years  in  confinement,  they  urgently  demanded  to  be 
brought  to  trial ;  and  in  1314  were  indulged  with  a  sort  of 
mock  trial,  and  de  Molai,  who  could  not  read,  was  made  to 
affix  his  seal  to  a  confession  of  crimes.  He  and  his  compan- 
ions were  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  and  they 
were  placed  on  a  scafiblding,  raised  in  fbont  of  Notre  Dame, 
to  hear  their  confessions  and  their  sentence  read.  De  Molai 
exclaimed,  with  a  loud  voice,  that  their  confessions  were  false  ; 
that  he  and  his  knights  had  been  trepanned  into  assenting  to 
them ;  and  that  they  were  innocent  of  the  crimes  imputed  to 
them.  On  this  the  king  was  violently  enraged,  and  ordered 
that  they  should  all  be  burned  to  death  by  a  slow  fire.  The 
place  he  appointed  for  their  execution  was  at  the  back  of  the 
garden  wail  of  his  own  palace  !  The  knights  submitted  to 
the  tortures  of  their  lingering  death  with  incredible  constancy. 
It  is  said  that  de  Molai,  while  at  the  stake,  summoned  the 
pope  in  forty  days,  and  the  king  in  four  months,  to  appear  be- 
fore the  throne  of  God  to  answer  for  his  murder.  It  is  certain 
that  both  the  pope  and  the  king  died  nearly  within  the  stated 
time. 

The  order  of  the  Templars  was  every  where  suppressed » 
but  in  no  country  were  they  treated  with  so  much  cruelty  as 
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m  France.  Their  possessions  were  nominally  transferred  to 
the  order  of  the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem ;  but  the 
king  and  the  pope,  it  is  supposed,  retained  the  greater  part. 

The  government  of  Phihp  grew  every  year  more  oppressive. 
After  he  had  exhausted  the  resources  of  taxes  and  imposts,  he 
had  recourse  to  debasing  his  coinage,  and  at  the  same  time 
increasing  the  nominal  value  of  it — an  expedient  which  could 
only  aflbrd  him  a  temporary  relief,  and  was  very  ruinous  to 
his  subjects. 

The  latter  years  of  his  reign  were  also  disgraced  by  the 
levity  of  his  sons'  wives. 

Philip  had  three  sons,  Louis,  Philip,  and  Charle*.  Mar- 
garet, the  wife  of  Louis,  was  punished  for  her  misconduct  with 
great  severity.  She  was  imprisoned  in  Chateau  Gaillard,  and 
it  is  supposed  was  privately  put  to  death.  Blanch,  the  wife 
of  Charles,  saved  her  life  by  declaring  her  marriage  null,  by 
reason  of  consanguinity,  and  her  punishment  was  remitted  to 
perpetual  confinement  in  a  convent.  Jane,  the  wife  of  Philip, 
was  probably  considered  as  the  least  guilty  of  the  three,  and 
was  restored  to  her  husband  and  family,  afler  a  year's  impris- 
onment. 

In  1314,  as  Philip^ was  hunting  in  the  forest  of  Fontain- 
bleau,  his  horse  fell  with  him,  and  he  was  so  much  hurt,  that 
he  died  Nov.  4.  He  was  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age, 
and  the  twenty-ninth  of  his  reign. 

While  on  his  death-bed,  he  was  touched  with  a  late  re- 
pentance, and  taking  pity  on  his  poor  oppressed  people,  he  be- 
sought his  son  Louis,  with  his  dying  breath,  to  moderate  the 
taxes,  to  maintain  justice  and  good  order,  and  to  coin  no  base 
money. 

Philip  married  Jane,  queen  of  Navarre,  who  died  in  1303. 
He  had  three  sons  and  two  daughters  : 

(1.)  Louis,  (2.)  Philip,  (3.)  Charles,  who  all  reigned  suc- 
cessively, and  died  young  without  heirs  male.  The  crown 
then  went  to  the  son  of  Charles  of  Valois. 

(1.)  Margaret,  married  Ferdinand  of  Castile,  son  of  Sancho, 
the  Qsorper.  (2.)  Isabella,  married  Edward  II.,  king  of  Eng- 
land. 

During  this  reign,  the  dominions  of  the  crown  were  in- 
creased by  Champagne  and  Brie,  which  was  part  of  the  in- 
heritance of  the  queen  of  Navarre.  Philip  also  forcibly 
annexed  the  city  of  Lyons  to  his  own  territories.  That  city 
had  formerly  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Aries,  but  latterly 
had  been  independent,  and  was  governed  by  an  archbishop. 

H* 
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During  the  whole  of  Philip's  reign  it  had  been  his  policy 
to  depress  the  nobles,  and  to  raise  the  middle  classes  of  the 
people.  He  allowed  persons  of  low  birth  to  purchase  fiefs, 
by  the  possession  of  which  these  persons  were  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  nobles.  He  still  farther  mortified  the  old  nobility,  by 
issuing  a  patent  of  nobility  in  favor  of  Ralph,  his  goldsmith. 
And  to  raise  the  condition  of  the  middle  classes  in  general,  he 
allowed  the  different  communes  to  send  deputies  to  attend  the 
meetings  of  the  states-general,  which  till  then  had  been  com- 
posed only  of  nobles  and  prelates. 

In  1300,  pope  Boniface  VHI.  established  a  jubilee.  This 
festival  was  kept  with  great  solemnity,  and  so  many  people 
resorted  to  Rome  to  be  present  at  it,  that  many  nobles,  not 
being  able  to  procure  lodgings,  were  obliged  to  ideep  in  sheds 
and  hovels,  and  some  even  in  the  streets. 


CONVERSATION  ON  CHAPTER  XVI. 

Ruhard.  Pray,  mamma,  what  were  the  states-general  ?  I 
suppose  they  were  much  the  same  as  our  parliaments.  ' 

Mr$.  Markham,  They  have  very  frequently  the  name  of 
parliament  given  to  them ;  but  as  there  also  existed  in  France, 
from  a  veiy  ancient  period,  other  and  very  different  bodies  also 
called  parliaments,  it  is  proper  and  necessary  to  distinguish 
between  them. 

In  all  the  feudal  governments,  the  power  of  the  crown  was 
originally  confined  within  narrow  limits.  I  do  not  mean  that 
it  was  confined  by  any  strict  law  :  laws  in  rude  ages  are  sel- 
dom exact ;  but  the  feudal  chiefs,  who  held  under  the  king, 
were  in  general  so  powerful,  that  the  king  could  seldom  do 
much  in  opposition  to  them,  and  was  obhged  to  be  guided  very 
much  by  their  wishes.  In  France,  as  I  have  already  told  you, 
a  general  assembly  of  the  nation  was  anciently  held  every 
spring,  at  first  in  the  month  of  March,  afterward  in  May. 
The  monarch  was  by  the  constitution  greatly  dependent  on 
this  assembly,  though  such  a  man  as  Charlemagne  probably 
led  it  as  he  pleased.  Afler  Charlemagne,  when  the  mon- 
archy was  much  weakened,  and  many  nobles  became  more 
powerful  than  the  crown,  those  nobles  who  thought  themselves 
too  great  to  condescend  to  admit  the  king's  authority  in  their 
own  domains,  cared  not  to  attend  this  national  council,  and  it 
accordingly  fell  gradually  into  decay. 

Philip  the  Fair,  in  whose  time  the  crown  had  gained  a 
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yery  considerable  and  important  ascendency  over  the  nobles, 
convened  in  1302  what  are  properly  called  the  states-general. 
These  states  were  composed,  in  the  first  place,  of  clergy,  who 
took  the  precedency ;  secondly,  of  nobles ;  and,  thirdly,  of  the 
deputies  of  the  commons,  or  third  estate,  who  now,  for  the 
first  time,  were  assigned  a  regular  place  in  this  solemn  and 
deliberative  public  assembly.  Subsequent  meetings  of  the 
state»^neral  were  frequent  till  the  year  1614,  from  which 
time  they  w^re  discontinued  till  1789,  when  they  were  again 
summoned  at  the  eventful  crisis  of  the  Revolution. 

Richard.  And  what  were  the  parliaments,  as  distinct 
from  the  states-general  ? 

Mrs.  M.  The  parliament  of  Paris  appears  to  have  hmr 
anated  from  a  supreme  council,  which,  under  the  kings  of  the 
house  of  Capet,  was  composed  of  the  immediate  feudal  vas< 
sals  of  the  crown,  the  prelates  and  officers  of  the  royal  house- 
hold. This  was  the  great  judicial  tribunal  of  the  French 
crown.  St.  Louis  made  a  considerable  alteration  in  its  con- 
stitution, and  it  acquired  in  his  time  the  title  of  Parliament. 
Phihp  the  Fair  fixed  its  seat  at  Paris.  The  parliaments,  in 
addition  to  their  judicial  functions,  were  employed  to  register 
and  authenticate  all  the  royal  edicts,  and  assumed  a  right  to 
remonstrate  against,  and  in  very  many  ca^es  to  delay,  and  in 
some  absolutely  to  refuse  to  register  them.  Charles  V.  per- 
mitted the  members  of  the  parliament  to  fill  up  vacancies  in 
their  body  by  election ;  and  though  this  privilege  was  resumed 
afterward  by  the  crown,  yet  it  was  restored  by  Louis  XL, 
who  also  appointed  that  they  should  retain  their  stations  for 
life.  Thus  the  parliaments  acquired  great  power  in  the  state, 
and  preserved,  even  through  the  most  despotic  reigns,  the  form 
and  memory  of  a  comparatively  free  constitution.  When  the 
parliaments  refused  to  register  the  king's  edicts,  the  king  was 
obliged  to  proceed  in  person  to  the  place  where  they  held  their 
sittings,  and  insist  on  the  registering  them ;  and  the  parlia- 
ments could  not  refuse  this  to  the  king  in  person.  The  king's 
seat  on  these  occasions  was  on  a  sort  of  couch  under  a  cano- 
py ;  and  hence  we  of^n  hear  of  his  holding  a  bed  of  justice. 
Several  of  the  provinces  had  also  separate  parliaments.  There 
were  parliaments  of  Toulouse,  Rennes,  Dijon,  Grenoble,  and 
other  places. 

Mary,  I  don't  see  why  the  French  nobles  need  have 
been  so  very  angry,  when  the  king  made  his  goldsmith  a  uo- 
Dleman. 

Mrs.  AT.     They  regarded  it  as  a  great  infringement  of 
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the  privileges  of  their  order.  The  French  nobles  were  the 
proudest  people  in  Europe,  and,  on  account  of  their  descent 
£rom  the  Franks,  looked  on  themselves  as  a  distinct  and  su- 
perior class,  possessing  rights  and  dignities  which  could  not 
DC  shared  by  any  other.  Thus  the  king,  although  he  might 
make  Ralph  the  goldsmith  a  count,  could  not  make  him  a 
descendant  of  the  Franks ;  and  therefore,  according  to  the 
notions  entertained  by  the  nobles,  the  goldsmith  could  not  be 
a  genuine  nobleman.  I  am  told  that  this  distinction  between 
the  descendants  of  the  original  nobility,  and  those  whose  fa- 
milies have  been  ennobled  by  the  royal  patents,  is  still,  in 
some  degree,  kept  up.  These  two  difierent  classes,  of  no- 
bility are  distinguished  by  the  terms  of  the  nobles  and  the 
ennobled. 

Richard.  I  think  that  was  a  tolerably  peremptory  law  of 
Philip's  which  "  forbade  all  private  wars  till  the  king's  wars 
were  ended." 

Mrs.  M.  .When  the  king's  wars  were  ended,  he  rode  full 
accoutered  into  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  and  returned 
thanks  at  the  altar  for  his  victory  over  the  Flemings. 

Mary.  Do  you  mean,  mamma,  that  he  really  rode  on 
horseback  into  the  church  ? 

Mrs.  M.  He  really  did,  and  an  equestrian  statue  was  af- 
terward placed  in  the  church,  an  exact  representation  of  him 
and  his  horse. 

George.     Pray,  mamma,  is  that  kind  of  high  cap  which 
.4)opes  are  always  drawn  with  called  a  tiara  ? 

Mrs.  M.  Yes,  my  dear ;  and  if  you  will  examine  one 
of  these  tiaras,  you  will  observe  that  it  is  formed  of  three 
crowns,  one  above  another.  » 

Richard.  I  should  have  thought  one  crown  was  enough 
to  wear  at  a  time. 

Mrs.  M.  Boniface  VIII.  surrounded  the  tiara  with  its 
first  crown ;  Benedict  XII.  assumed  the  second ;  and  John 
XXIII.  added  the  third.  The  practice  has  been  followed  by 
all  succeeding  popes. 

Mary.  Will  you  tell  us,  if  you  please,  mamma,  how  the 
ladies  in  France  used  to  dress  at  this  time  ? 

Mrs.  M.  The  female  dress  was  at  this  time  very  graceful. 
It  consisted  of  a  tight  bodice,  mac^e  very  high,  and  fitting  the 
shape,  over  which  was  an  open  robe,  trimmed  either  with 
gold  or  fur.  The  breadth  and  richness  of  the  trimming  de- 
pended on  the  rank  of  the  wearer ;  and  there  were  very  strict 
laws  by  which  these  things  were  regulated. 
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George.     And  pray,  mamma,  how  were  the  men  dressed  ? 

Mrs.  M.  Persons  of  distinction  had  long  tunics  with 
cloaks  over  them.  Short  tunics,  or  jackets,  were  worn  only 
by  servants,  excepting  in  a  camp,  and  then  they  might  be 
worn  by  gentlemen.  The  same  laws  which  regulated  the 
trimmings  of  the  kdies  regulated  also  the  cloaks  of  the  gen- 
tlemen, whose  capes  were  cut,  not  "  according  to  their  cloth,'' 
but  according  to  their  rank.  All  ranks  wore  hoods,  called 
diaperom,  the  size  and  shape  of  which  were  under  exact  reg- 
ulation. The  nobles  had  them  very  large,  and  let  them  hang 
down  the  back  ;  and  those  of  the  common  people  were 
smaller,  and  shaped  like  a  sugar-loaf,  and  were  worn  really 
to  cover  their  heads. 

Mary,  I  think  those  laws  about  capes  and  trimmings 
must  have  been  very  foolish  and  troublesome. 

Mn,  M.  Laws  of  this  nature  are  called  sumptuary  laws. 
Philip  IV.  enacted  a  great  number  of  them ;  he  not  only 
regulated  the  expense  of  each  dress,  but  also  the  number  of 
dresses  each  person  was  to  have. 

Ridhord,     That  was  the  most  provoking  of  all. 

Mrs.  M.  I  can  tell  you  of  another  law,  which  you  will 
perhaps  think  still  more  provoking.  There  was  a  law  regu- 
lating the  number  of  dishes  which  each  person  might  have  for 
dinner  and  supper. 

Richard.  O !  I  don't  think  I  should  have  minded  about 
that,  provided  the  dishes  were  not  stinted  in  size  as  well  as  in. 
number. 

Mrs.  M.  No  person  was  to  have  more  than  one  dish  of 
soup  and  two  dishes  of  meat  for  dinner,  and  the  same  for 
supper. 

George,  I  think  that  was  a  very  fair  allowance  for 
supper. 

Mrs,  M.  You  must  recollect  that  they  dined  at  the  very 
early  hour  of  half-past  eleven ;  they  therefore  required  a  more 
solid  supper  than  we  do.  The  usual  supper-hour  was  between 
four  and  five  in  the  afternoon. 

Mary,  If  we  had  such  laws  about  dinners  and  suppers  in 
England,  I  suspect  they  would  not  be  very  well  kept. 

Mrs.  M.  To  say  the  truth,  the  strictness  of  the  law  for- 
bidding many  dishes  was  sometimes  evaded  by  putting  differ- 
ent sorts  of  meat  into  the  same  dish ;  but  the  good  folks  of 
France  were  not  long  aUowed  to  enjoy  the  bencBt  of  this 
ingenious  contrivance,  for  the  king  afterward  made  a  law  for- 
bidding it. 
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Gtorge,  lMon*t  wonder  the  country  was  go  full  of  discon- 
tents. I  think  the  old  saying,  of  having  "  a  finger  in  the 
pie/*  must  have  come  fit>m  that  over-meddling  of  king  Philip. 

Mrs.  M,  The  French  were  always  a  comparatively  ab- 
stemious people,  and  perhaps  did  not  think  these  restrictions 
on  their  meals  so  very  serious  a  grievance  as  you  seem  to  do. 
They  were  always  much  fonder  of  show  than  of  comfort ;  and 
even  so  long  ago  as  Philip  the  Fair's  reign,  the  inferior  gentry, 
who  were  generally  very  poor,  would  try  to  hide  their  poverty 
by  extern^  finery.  The  English,  on  the  contrary,  preferred 
good  hving  to  show.  The  English  yeomanry  of  this  period 
are  said  to  have  lived  in  mean  houses,  but  to  have  kept  plen- 
tiful tables.  In  one  respect,  however,  their  houses  were 
better  than  those  of  the  French ;  for  the  houses  in  England 
had  the  luxury  of  chimneys  long  before  they  were  known  in 
France. 

George.  I  was  always  sure  that  in  all  material  things  the 
English  were  much  cleverer  than  the  French. 

Mrs.  M.  The  English  might  perhaps  be  cleverer  in  re- 
gard to  chimneys,  but  the  French  beat  them  in  glass  windows. 
The  English  were  obliged  to  have  French  artificers  to  make 
all  the  glass  windows  in  their  older  churches.  Most  of  the 
finest  painted  glass  in  our  cathedrals  came  from  France. 
Glass  was  at  first  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  employed  in  both 
countries  for  religious  buildings.  It  was  not  used  in  France 
in  domestic  architecture  till  the  fourteenth  century. 

When  we  were  speaking  of  the  laws  made  by  Philip  to 
restrict  his  subjects'  dinners,  I  ought  to  have  told  you  of  a 
very  singular  custom  which  at  this  time  prevailed  in  France. 

Mary.     What  was  it,  mamma  ? 

Mrs.  M.  It  was  a  custom  for  people  to  eat  off  each  other's 
pjates,  and  this  was  thought  so  great  a  mark  of  politeness, 
that  if  a  gentleman  sat  next  a  lady  at  table,  he  would  have 
been  thought  very  rude  if  he  did  not  eat  off  her  plate. 

George.  One  would  almost  think  that  the  poor  souls  were 
stinted  in  plates  as  well  as  in  dishes. 

Richard.  Pray,  mamma,  shall  we  have  the  histoiy  of  any 
more  crusades  ? 

Mrs.  M.  We  have  now  come  to  the  end  of  the  crusades ; 
for  though  several  of  the  succeeding  popes  tried  to  excite  an- 
other, the  princes  of  Europe  were  at  length  become  too  wise^ 
and  the  crusade  which  was  undertaken  by  St.  Louis  and  our 
Edward  I.  proved  the  last. 

George.     What  became  of  all  the  Latins  in  Palestine  ? 
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Mrt.  M.  Their  power  dwindled  away,  till  of  all  their 
poeseseions  in  the  Eagt,  the  town  of  Acre  alone  remained  to 
them.  But  although  their  power  was  gone,  their  pride  and 
their  ambition  remained.  Aero  was  token  by  the  Turks  in 
1291 ;  and  even  while  the  Turks  were  storming  their  town, 
the  Latins  were  oceapied  in  contentions  for  the  title  of  king. 
Some  of  the  knights  escaped,  and  aflerward  possessed  them- 
■elTCfl  of  the  island  of  Rhodes ;  the  rest  were  massacred  by 
the  Turks  ;  and  thus  closes  the  history  of  the  dominion  of  tha 
Latins  in  Syria. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


Hnmaia  in  Vtirr  or  Pnur  t>s  Fu*.   Itna  tbdr  nnbb) 

These  three  brothers  reigned  one  after  the  other  in  rapid 
snccession,  and  all  died  in  the  prime  of  life,  leaving  no  male 
heirs.  As  these  reigns  are  very  short,  I  think  it  best  to  place 
them  in  one  chapter. 

To  begin  then  with  Louis  snmamed  Hutin,  a  word  which 
•ome  English  historians  translate  "  the  Quarrelsome,"  and 
others  "the  Peevish."     Too  little  is  known  of  this  king's 
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temper  and  character  to  enable  us  to  say  how  far  he  deierved 
either  of  these  opprobrious  epithets  ;  but,  judging  by  his  con- 
duct during  the  short  time  he  reigned,  we  may  reasonably 
beheve  that  he  was  very  covetous,  and  of  a  restless,  unsettled 
humor. 

He  was  twenty-six  years  of  age  when  he  began  to  reign. 
At  first  he  allowed  his  uncle,  Charles  of  Valoia,  to  take  the 
chief  direction  of  affairs.  Charles's  first  act  was  to  compass 
the  ruin  of  Enguerrand  de  Marigny,  the  late  king's  minister. 
He  caused  him  to  be  accused  of  thefl,  and  to  be  condemned 
and  executed  without  having  been  permitted  to  speak  in  his 
own  defense.  The  wife  of  de  Marigny  was  also  accused  of 
conspiring  to  compass  the  king's  death  by  magic,  and  was 
thrown  into  prison. 

After  the  lapse  of  many  years,  Charies  of  Valois  became 
convinced  of  his  injustice  toward  de  Marigny,  and  repented 
bitterly  of  it.  He  at  length  endeavored  also  to  make  some 
reparation,  the  only  reparation,  indeed,  which  it  was  in  his 
power  to  make.  He  restored  all  the  forfeited  estates  of  Ma- 
rigny to  his  children,  and  caused  his  body  to  be  taken  down 
from  the  gibbet  where  it  had  continued  to  hang,  and  to  be 
honorably  interred.  This  took  place  in  the  year  13t5.  I 
must  now  return  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Louis  Hutin. 

Hostilities  having  again  broke  out  between  Franec  and  the 
Flemings,  Louis  was  desirous  of  marching  into  Flanders ;  but 
before  he  oould  do  this,  he  found  it  necessary  to  replenish  his 
cofiers,  which  his  father  had  left  empty. 

Among  other  means  of  raising  money,  he  issued  a  procla- 
mation, ofiering  to  enfranchise  all  the  serfs  in  the  royal  do- 
mains on  their  paying  a  certain  sum.  But  the  greater  part 
of  them  preferred  their  money  to  their  freedom.  Louis  then 
hit  on  the  singular  expedient  of  forcing  them  to  be  free, 
whether  they  would  or  not,  by  making  a  law  to  oblige  them 
to  purchase  their  enfranchisement. 

Having  at  last  collected  an  army,  he  laid  siege  to  Courtray  ;* 
but  the  elements  conspired  against  him.  Such  torrents  of 
rain  fell  that  the  roads  were  rendered  impassable,  and  it  was 
scarcely  possible  even  in  the  camp,  to  get  from  tent  to  tent 
without  sinking  up  to  the  knees  in  mud.  Provisions  also  he^- 
gan  to  fail,  and  the  king  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  and 
return  to  France ;  but  he  first  burned  all  his  baggage,  which, 
on  account  of  the  state  of  the  roads,  he  could  not  remove,  to 
prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

*  In  Flanden. 
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In  tlie  following  year  Loais  died  suddenly.  Bis  death  was 
at  the  time  ascribed  to  poison  ;  but  we  may  with  much  more 
reason  attribute  it  to  the  efiects  of  his  own  imprudence  in 
drinking  cold  water  after  he  had  heat^  himself  with  playing 
at  tennis  in  the  Wood  of  Vinoennes,  and  then  sitting  down  to 
rest  himself  in  a  damp  grotto.  He  was  seized  socm  afterward 
with  a  sudden  chill,  and  died  the  next  day.  He  was  twenty- 
eight  years  old,  and  had  reigned  only  nineteen  months.  He 
was  twice  married.  By  his  first  wife,  Margaret,  daughter 
of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  died  in  prison,  he  had  one 
daughter — 

Jane,  queen  of  NaTaire,  who  married  the  count  d'Evreux.  ^ 

Louis,  married,  secondly,  Clemenoe  .of.  Anjou,  daughter 
of  Charles  Martel,  king  of  Hungary.  By  her  he  had  a 
posthumous  child^ — 

John,  who  lived  only  eight  days. 

When  the  king's  death  was  known,  a  regency  was  ap- 
pointed; and  on  the  death  of  the  infant,  Philip,  the  late 
king's  next  brother,  ascended  the  throne,  to  the  exclusion, 
according  to  the  Salic  law,  of  his  daughter.  Jane,  however, 
iB^as  still  heiress  of  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  which  had  de- 
Bcended  to  her  father  from  his  mother,  the  queen  of  Navarre. 

The  duke  of  Burgundy  and  the  count  d'Evreux  seemed  at 
first  determined  to  support  the  claims  of  Jane  to  the  crown 
of  France;  but  the  parliament  having  confinned  the  law 
excluding  females,  and  taken  an  oath  to  maintain  Philip  on 
the  throne,  all  opposition  was  withdrawn ;  and  Philip  secured 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  to  his  interests  by  giving  him  his 
daughter  Jane  in  marriage.  The  young  queen  of  Navarre 
was  married  to  the  count  d'Evreux's  eld^t  son,  who  by  that 
means  became  king  of  Navarre. 

Philip  reigned  about  six  years ;  the  whole  of  which  time 
proved,  firom  difierent  causes,  a  period  of  turbulence  and  dis- 
quietude. The  king,  we  are  told,  was  a  man  of  good  abilities, 
and  desirous  to  remedy  the  disorders  in  the  state ;  but  the 
seeds  of  evil  were  so  deeply  sown,  and  a  lamentable  corrup- 
tion of  morals  prevailed  so  generally,  that  his  best  endeavors 
availed  but  little. 

We  are  told  that  the  crime  of  poisoning  was  at  this  time 
common  in  France. 

Philip  made  an  attempt  to  reduce  all  the  weights  and 
measures  throughout  his  kingdom  to  one  general  standard ; 
but  he  did  not  live  to  effect  this  beneficial  regulation.  He 
died  oi  a  lingnring  illness,  at  the  castle  of  Vinceunes,  January 
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3,  1322,  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  He  married 
Jane,  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  count  of  Burgundy,  and 
of  Mahaud,  countess  of  Artois,  and  hy  her  had  one  son  and 
four  daughters : — (1.)  ix)uis,  who  died  in  his  infuicy.  (2.) 
Jane,  married  Eudes  IV.,  duke  of  Burgundy.  (3.)  Margaret, 
married  Louis,  earl  of  Flanders.  (4.)  Isabella,  married  the 
dauphin  of  Vienne.     (5.)  Blanch,  a  nun. 

The  same  law  which  had  excluded  the  daughter  of  Louis 
Hutin  from  the  throne,  now  excluded  the  daughters  of  Philip 
the  Long ;  and  his  brother  Charles,  sumamed  the  Fair,  as- 
cended the  throne  without  opposition. 

Money  transactions  in  France  (as  also  in  England)  were  at 
this  time  chiefly  carried  on  by  natives  of  Lombaidy.  These 
people  acquired  prodigious  wealth,  and  it  was  one  of  the  first 
acts  of  Charles's  reign  to  seize  on  their  efiects,  and  drive  them. 
all  out  of  his  kingdom. 

England  was  at  this  time  in  a  state  of  great  anarchy. 
Edward  I.,  who  had  ruled  with  a  powerful  hand,  was  dead, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Edward  II.,  a  weak  prince,  who 
suflered  himself  to  be  governed  by  his  favorites.  He  had 
married  Isabella,  Charles's  sister ;  and  on  a  revival  of  the 
old  claim  of  doing  homage  for  Guienne,  Edward  sent  his 
queen  to  France  to  accommodate  this  affair  with  her  brother. 
Charles  agreed  to  excuse  Edward  from  appearing  personally, 
and  to  receive  the  homage  of  the  young  prince  of  Wales  in- 
stead. Isabella,  when  she  had  got  her  son  with  her  in  Paris, 
was  in  no  hurry  to  return  to  England.  She  collected  about 
her  several  English  exiles,  and  some  nobles  who  had  left 
their  country  in  disgust.  She  made  Edmund  Mortimer  her 
favorite  and  confidant,  and,  planning  to  overthrow  the  weak, 
infatuated  Edward,  solicited  aid  of  her  brother  for  thai  pur- 
pose. But  Charles  entirely  disapproved  of  her  conduct,  and 
not  only  refused  to  give  her  any  assistance,  but  desired  her  to 
quit  France.  I  need  not  here  say  how  Isabella  went  on,  nor 
relate  to  you  the  imprisonment  and  death  of  her  husband. 

About  thib  time  Flanders  was  in  a  very  unsettled  state. 
I  have  already  told  you  that  the  Flemings  were  a  turbulent 
and  changeable  people.  They  were  rich,  and  aspired  at  in- 
dependence, which  caused  a  perpetual  struggle  between  them 
and  their  rulers.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  they  oflen 
changed  masters,  and  the  peace  between  France  and  Flanders 
was,  during  the  same  period  of  time,  often  broken  and  re- 
newed. 

In  1325  died  Charles  of  Valois.     It  has  been  said  of  him, 
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as  of  our  own  John  of  Gaunt,  that  he  was  the  son,  the 
brother,  the  uncle,  and  the  father  of  kings,  hut  was  never 
a  king  himself.  His  disorder,  which  I  have  already  said 
was  of  the  mind,  and  occasioned  by  remorse,  completely 
baffled  his  physicians,  "who  could  not  minister  to  a  mind 
diseased."  It  was  therefore  attributed  to  magic,  which  was 
at  that  time  the  convenient  way  of  accounting  for  every 
unknown  disorder. 

*  On  Christmas  eve,  1327,  the  king  was  seized  with  a  vio- 
lent iUness,  which,  in  a  few  weeks,  terminated  his  life.  He 
died  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  age  and  fifth  of  his  reign. 
He  was  married  three  times :  first,  to  Blanch  of  Buigundy, 
whom  he  divorced ;  secondly,  to  Mary  of  Luxemburg,  sister 
to  Henry  VII.,  emperor  of  Germany ;  and  lastly,  to  Jane 
d*Evreux,  by  whom  he  had  two  daughters : — (1.)  Mary,  who 
died  young,  a  few  years  after  her  father ;  (2.)  Blanch,  a 
posthumous  child,  married  Philip,  son  of  Philip  of  Yalois. 

As  Blanch  was  not  bom  till  some  months  after  the  king's 
death,  a  regency  was  appointed ;  but  when  the  expected  child 
proved  a  daughter,  Philip  of  Valois,  the  late  king's  cousin, 
asBomed  the  eiown,  as  being  the  nearest  male  heir. 
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CONVERSATION  ON  CHAPTER  XVIL 

Bidtard,  In  what  way  was  it  pretended  that  the  wifo 
of  Marigny  tried  to  take  away  the  king's  life  by  magic  ? 

Mrs.  Markham.  She  was  accused  of  having  made  a  wax 
image  of  the  king,  which  she  placed  in  a  gentle  heat  so  that 
it  would  melt  gradually ;  ^and  it  was  supposed  that,  by  means 
of  her  magical  incantations,  the  king  would  waste  away  by 
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dt^grees  as  the  image  melted,  and  that  when  the  last  atom 
of  wax  dissolved  he  would  expire. 

Richard.  The  helief  in  magic  was  a  fine  thing  for  the 
physicians ;  it  must  have  saved  them  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
in  studying  the  nature  of  disorders. 

Mrs.  M.  I  omitted  to  mention  among  the  events  of  the 
last  reign,  that  the  Jews  had  to  endure  a  more  severe  persecu- 
tion than  they  had  ever  before  experienced.  The  pretext  was 
\hat  they  had  entered  into  a  plot  with  the  Turks  to  destroy  all 
the  people  of  France,  by  poisoning  the  springs  of  water. 

Richard.  They  must  have  been  very  clever  Jews  to  have 
managed  that. 

Mrs,  M,  The  lepers  also  were  implicated  in  the  chaige, 
and  were  accused  of  endeavoring  to  spread  their  loathsome 
disease.  Consequently  their  hospitals  or  lazai^houses  were 
stripped  and  pillaged.  As  for  the  Jews,  they  were  deprived 
of  all  their  possessions,  and  then  banished  from.  France. 

George.  This  is  very  like  the  story  of  the  Jews  in  England. 
It  would  have  been  much  more  honest  if  king  Philip  of  France, 
and  our  king  John,  had  said  to  the  Jews  at  once,  "  We  want 
your  money,  and  we  will  have  it,"  instead  of  calumniating 
them  as  well  as  robbing  them. 

Mrs.  M.  It  would  have  been  more  honest  still,  if  they 
had  left  the  Jews  in  peaceable  possession  of  their  property. 

Richard.  I  have  been  looking  at  the  map  of  Paris,  and 
I  see  there  are  other  islands  in  the  Seine  besides  the  one  we 
used  to  call  "  tlie  little  old  islatid." 

Mrs.  M.  There  were  formerly  more  than  there  are  now, 
for  by  means  of  bridges  and  quays,  some  of  those  have  been 
joined  that  lie  nearest  together.  The  one  you  see,  named 
the  isle  Louviers,  was  formerly  covered  with  a  grove  of  elms, 
and  is  now  occupied  as  a  timber  and  wood  ycml.  The  isle 
of  Saint  Louis  was  formerly  a  bleaching-ground,  and  was  the 
place  where  the  Parisians  celebrated  festive  games.  It  is 
now  joined  to  the  isle  of  Notre  Dame,  and  they  form  together 
one  island,  which  is  covered  with  buildings. 

Mary.  Does  the  king  still  inhabit  the  palace  in  the  old 
island  ? 

Mrs.  M.  Louis  Hutin  was  the  last  monarch  who  resided 
in  that  palace.  He  gave  it  up  to  the  use  of  the  public  :  the 
courts  of  justice  are  held  in  it ;  and  it  goes  by  the  name  of 
Le  Palais  de  Justice. 

Mary.  Then  where  does  the  king  of  France  live  when  ha 
comes  to  Paris  ? 
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Mrt,  M,  The  palace  of  the  Tuileries»  which  wast  built 
in  1564  by  Catheiine  de  Medicis,  is  the  present  habitation 
of  the  royal  family.  From  the  time  of  Lotiis  Hutin  till  the 
Tuileries  were  built,  the  Louvre  was,  I  beheve,  the  favorite 
residence  of  the  French  kings. 

George,  I  remember  you  told  us,  that  in  old  times,  when 
the  king  came  to  Paris,  the  citizens  were  obliged  to  send  thei, 
furniture  to  the  palace.  I  hope,  when  he  went  away,  they 
got  all  their  things  again. 

Mrs.  M.  I  hope  they  did.  There  is  still  extant  a  very 
curious  letter  from  Philip  Augustus,  desiring  that  the  old 
straw,  with  which  the  floors  of  the  palace  was  strewed,  may 
be  given  for  the  good  of  his  soul  to  the  use  of  the  poor  in  the 
"House  of  God."* 

Rtahard.  What  was  the  House  of  God  ?  and  what  use 
could  be  made  of  the  old,  dirty  straw  ? 

Mrt.  3f  .  The  House  of  God  was  an  hospital  for  the  sick, 
and  the  straw  was  probably  used  for  the  poor  creatures  to  lie 
upon ;  and  I  dare  say  it  was  very  thankfully  received,  for  the 
hoqiital  was,  at  that  time,  so  ill  supplied  with  beds,  that  a 
statute  was  made,  exacting,  that  on  the  death  of  every  canon 
of  Notre  Dame,  bis  bed  should  go  to  the  hospital. 

Mary,  Then  I  hope  in  time  they  had  plenty  of  beds,  and 
comfortable  ones  too. 

Mrs.  M,  Thev  had,  indeed,  plenty  of  beds  at  last,  but  I  fear 
not  very  comfortable  ones ;  for,  owing  to  the  great  increase  in 
the  size  of  Paris,  the  number  of  sick  persons  who  were  sent  to 
this  hospital  was  so  great,  that  the  rooms  were  crowded  to 
excess.  Beds  were  placed  one  above  another,  and  those  at 
the  top  could  only  be  reached  by  the  help  of  ladders ;  and 
even  in  these  wretched,  close,  suffi)cating  beds,  the  sick  were 
huddled,  five  and  six  together — ^persons  with  all  disorders,  and  ' 
even  the  dying  with  the  dead.  At  last  the  state  of  the  hos- 
pital was  such,  that  to  send  a  patient  there  was  almost  send- 
ing him  to  certain  death. 

Mary.  Poor  creatures !  it  would  have  been  better  for  them 
to  have  staid  and  died  quietly  at  home. 

Mrs.  M.  In  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  an  inquiry  was 
made  into  the  stafte  of  this  hospital,  and  the  king  was  arrang- 
ing a  plan  for  some  additional  buildings,  when  the  tumult  of 
the  revolution  put  an  end  to  his  benevolent  designs. 

George.  This  is  another  reason  for  disliking  that  horrible 
French  revolution. 

*  Malion  de  Dieci. 
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Mrs.  M.  Happily  for  the  poor  wretches  In  the  Hoose  oT 
God,  the  rerolution  wu  productive  of  benefit  to  them ;  Foi 
when  the  religioua  ordeis  weie  abolished,  some  of  the  con- 
vents were  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  hospital,  and  the 
sick  are  now  (whether  or  no  by  fair  means,  I  do  not  say) 
comfortably  lodged,  and  the  difieient  cUsera  of  patients  are 
kept  sep&rate. 

Richard.  Yon  onoe  told  ni  nmething  abont  the  Wood, 
of  Vincennes,  and  I  have  quite  foi^t  what  it  was. 

JUrs,  M.  I  told  you  that  it  was  a  park  close  to  Paris,  and 
that  it  was  inclosed  by  Philip  Augustus.  He  built  a  hunting 
palace  in  the  parit.  King  Henry  V.  of  England,  resided  in  it 
when  he  was  master  of  Paris,  and  died  there. 

Richard.     Is  there  a  palace  there  now  ? 

Mrs.  M.  There  is  a  castle,  or  chateau,  which  has  been 
greatly  enlarged  and  beautified  sinre  those  time*.  It  wu  a 
lavoiito  residenoe  of  many  of  the  French  kings  till  the  time 
of  Louis  XI,  He  was,  as  you  will  hear  when  we  come  to  his 
reign,  a  very  wicked  man,  and  his  cruelties  conTerted  the 
chttteau  of  Vincennes  &oin  a  house  of  jJtasure  into  a  house 
of  misery,  and  aJler  his  time  it  was  used  as  a  state  prison,  & 
lew  apartments  being  alone  reserved  for  the  occaaiouai  aocom- 
modation  of  the  royal  family. 
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Mary,  It  was  a  strange,  imcomfortable  plan,  to  make 
prisons  and  palaces  all  in  one. 

JIfrs.  M,  The  donjon  tower  of  Vincennes,  which  is  the 
oldest  part  of  the  building,  contained  several  dungeons,  some 
of  which  had  no  daylight  whatever ;  and  the  stone  beds  which 
the  prisoners  lay  on  may  still  be  seen. 

Mary.     I  hope  no  prisoners  are  ever  confined  there  now. 

Mrs,  M.  During  the  time  of  Bonaparte  it  contained  sev- 
eral  prisoners ;  but  now  the  donjon  tower  is  used  as  a  depot 
ibr  g^powder,  and  the  rest  of  the  palace  is  converted  into  a 
manufactory  for  porcelain.  The  most  interesting  thing  to 
i&e  at  Vincennes  would  be  the  old  oak,  which  is  still  standing, 
under  which  St.  Louis  used  to  sit  to  hear  the  petitions  of  the 
poor. 

Rifhard,  Pray,  mamma,  will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  ex- 
plain what  sort  of  thing  the  jubilee  was  which  pope  Boniface 
ordered  to  be  celebrated  once  eveiy  hundred  years  ? 

Mrs.  M.  It  was  a  plenary  indulgence,  or  in  other  words, 
it  was  a  full  pardon  of  sins  to  all  persons  who  should  in  this 
appointed  year  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome.  The  concourse 
of  pilgrims  to  the  first  jubilee  was  so  great,  that  it  was 
eaUed  the  golden  year.  The  period  wa3  afterward  short- 
ened to  fifty  years  by  pope  Clement  VI.,  who  lived  in  1350, 
and  who  was  willing  to  come  in  for  one  of  these  golden 
harvests.  Later. popes  have,  for  the  same  reason,  found  it 
convenient  to  shorten  the  period  to  twenty-five  years ;  giving 
as  a  reason,  that,  by  this  change,  every  person  may  reason- 
ably hope  to  enjoy  the  beiiefit  of  the  jubilee  at  least  once  in 
their  lives. 

George.    Are  there  any  jubilees  at  Rome  now  ? 

Mrs.  M.  One  was  celebrated  in  1825,  but  it  was  a  great 
falling  off  fix>m  the  jubilees  of  old  times,  being  attended  by 
only  seventy-two  pilgrims. 

Mary.     And  what  did  they  do  when  they  got  to  Rome  ? 

Mrs.  M.  They  received  their  plenary  indulgences  from 
the  pope,  Leo  XII.,  and  afterward  went  in  procession  to  hear 
mass  in  St.  Peter's  church.  When  they  returned,  they  dined 
in  one  of  the  halls  of  the  Vatican  with  his  holiness,  who 
helped  them  with  his  own  hands,  and  dined  with  them  at 
the  same  table. 

George.  That  would  be  a  very  comfortable  way  of  get- 
ting absolved  of  our  sins,  if  we  could  but  make  our  consciences 
keep  quiet. 

Mrs.  M,    In  former  days,  when  people  were  vexy  ignorant, 


uid  consequently  rery  Bupentitioug,  there  wen  Tarioiu  com- 
SomB  people. 


an  annual  stipend  to  abeolve  them  from  all  their  aiiu  fax  the 

Richard.  I  should  like  to  know  whether  these  stipends 
were  paid  beforehand. 

Mn.  M.  Borne  people,  instead  of  buying  absolution  bj  the 
year,  thought  it  better  to  try  the  efficacy  of  a  rod,  and  used  to 
undergo  regular  castigations  from  the  hands  of  their  eonfessora. 
St.  Louis,  who  followed  Teiy  rigorously  the  superstitious  ob- 
servances of  his  times,  always  kept  a  rod  hy  him,  and  used  to 
apply  it  to  his  own  person  as  occasitni  etierea,  iff  as  he  thought 
he  deserred  it. 


CHAPTER  XVIU. 

PHILIP  VI.  OF  VAX0I3,  BURNAMED  THE  FOETTNATB. 

[Yau  lAKCbilM,  IKS-Un] 


un  m*  CmninM. 


I  HAVE  already  told  you  in  the  last  chapter,  thst  on  tbo 
death  of  Charles  the  Fiir,  his  cousin  Philip,  oount  of  Valois, 
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Mns  appointed  regent.  When  the  queen-dowager's  expected 
child  proved  a  daughter,  Philip  was  declared  king  hy  the  peers 
and  the  states-general.  He  was  crowned  at  Rheims,  in  the 
thirty-fifth. year  o(  his  age ;  and  from  the  circumstances  of  his 
thus  obtaining  a  crown,  was  called  the  Fortunate.  But  few 
monarchs,  as  you  will  see  in  the  sequel,  have  less  merited  that 
epithet.  He  was  impetuous,  rash,  selfish,  and  of  a  suspicious 
temper.  He  was,  however,  a  man  of  great  personal  bravery, 
and  this  appears  to  have  been  his  only  merit. 

Edward  III.  of  England,  whose  mother,  you  know,  was 
daughter  of  Philip  the  Fair,  pretended  to  claim  through  her  a 
right  to  the  crown  of  France,  contending  that. although,  ac- 
cording to  the  Salic  law,  a  woman  could  not  inherit  the 
cxDWUf  she  might  yet  transmit  a  right  to  it  to  her  son. 

He,  however,  dissembled  for  a  time  his  ambitious  designs, 
and  appeared  to  acquiesce  in  Philip's  claim,  by  doing  homage 
to  him  fi)r  Guienne.  But  still  he  never  lost  sight  of  this  bos 
favorite  project,  and  long  before  he  could  execute  it,  began  se- 
cretly to  lay  his  measures.  He  collected  a  great  quantitv  of 
warlike  stores,  and  formed  alliances  with  John  de  Montford, 
duke  of  Bxetagne,  and  with  the  Flemings.  Both  the  Flem- 
ings and  de  Montford  were  at  that  time  at  war  with  France, 
Philip  having  espoused  the  cause  of  the  earl  of  Flanders, 
against  whom  his  subjects  had  rebelled,  and  also  that  of 
Charles  de  Blois,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  an  elder 
brother  of  de  Montford,  and  disputed  with  him  the  possession 
of  the  duchy  of  Bretagne. 

In  1336  Edward  openly  set  himself  to  prosecute  his  claim 
to  the  French  crown.  He  prevailed  on  his  allies,  the  Flem- 
ings, to  proclaim  him  king  of  France,  and  swear  fealty  to 
hinL  On  this  occajsion  also  he  assumed  the  arms  of  France, 
three  fleurs-de-lis,  and  quartered  them  with  the  arms  of  Eng- 
land, on  his  seal  and  shield.  They  continued  to  form  part  of 
the  royal  arms  of  England  till  the  folly  of  assuming  them  was 
at  length  abandoned  in  the  reign  of  George  III. 

Philip  assembled  a  great  fleet,  which  sailed  up  and  down 
the  Channel,  and  did  great  mischief  to  the  English  commerce. 
It  was  encountered  by  the  English  fleet  off  Sluys,  and  a  des- 
perate battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  French  were  defeated. 

In  1342  a  truce  was  agreed  upon  between  the  two  kings, 
and  Philip  proclaimed  a  tournament  at  Paris,  ynih  the  hope 
of  drawing  there  several  Breton  noblemen,  whoin  he  suspected 
of  favoring  the  caT|?»  of  Edward.  Wben  he  had  succeeded 
in  getting  ^hem  intp  his  power,  he  caiised  them  Xq  be  behead- 

I 
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cd,  without  either  trial  or  sentence — an  act  of  injustice  and 
wickedness,  of  which,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  he  had 
ample  reason  to  repent.  "In  this  manner,  says  Mezerai, 
"  did  this  too  severe  and  revengeful  king  alienate  the  a^ec- 
tions  of  his  nohles,  who,  in  consequence,  served  him  hut  ill  in 
his  hour  of  need.'' 

Edward,  regarding  the  death  of  the  Breton  nohles  as  an 
infraction  of  the  truce,  immediately  renewed  the  war.  He 
sent  the  earl  of  Derhy  to  attack  the  dominions  of  Philip  on 
the  side  of  Guienne,  while  he  himself  landed  on  the  coast 
of  Normandy  with  ahout  40,000  men.  Meeting  with  no 
opposition,  he  marched  through  the  country  almost  to  the 
gates  of  Paris,  destroying  and  pillaging  every  where  by  the 
way. 

Edward's  army  was  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  allow  him 
to  penetrate  far  into  France  for  any  considerable  length  of 
time,  and  he  soon  retired  toward  Ponthieu  with  the  intention 
of  joining  the  Flemings,  having  first  defied  Philip  to  single 
combat.  This  defiance,  however,  Philip  did  not  accept. 
Having  summoned  all  the  vassals  of  his  kingdom,  and  assem- 
bled a  numerous  army,  he  pursued  Edward  with  all  haste, 
burning  with  resentment  toward  that  audacious  monarch, 
who  had  thus  braved  him  even  at  the  walls  of  his  capital. 
When  he  arrived  near  the  mouth  of  the  Somme,  he  learned 
that  the  English  were  encamped  on  the  plain  of  Cressy.* 

Philip  was  so  impatient  to  be  revenged  on  the  English, 
that  he  was  with  difficulty  prevailed  on  to  give  his  wearied 
soldiers  a  night's  rest  at  Aobeville.  His  armv  was  so  nu- 
merous that  he  could  with  ease  have  surrounded  the  English 
camp,  and  starved  it  into  a  surrender ;  but  he  rejected  with 
disdain  the  advice  given  him  that  he  should  do  so,  and  the 
next  morning,  the  26th  of  August,  1346,  he  sounded  his 
trumpets,  and  set  forward  to  battle.  Abbeville  is  five  miles 
from  Cressy,  and  Philip  urged  on  his  troops  with  such  incon- 
venient speed  that,  when  they  arrived  in  sight  of  the  enemy, 
they  were  heated,  out  of  breath,  and  in  disorder ;  while  the 
English  were  seated  on  the  ground,  in  order  of  battle,  tran- 
quilly waiting  their  approach.  At  sight  of  the  French  army 
the  English  sprang  up  and  made  ready  their  arms. 

When  Fhihp  saw  this  formidable  and  prepared  phalanx, 

he  gave  orders  that  the  horsemen  should  halt,  and  that  the 

archers,  who  were  Genoese  mercenaries,  should  advance  to 

the  front.    But  there  was  no  discipline  or  subordination.     The 

*  North  of  Abbeville,  near  the  moath  of  the  Somme. 
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honemen  would  not  ob^  the  order,  and  the  long's  brother, 
the  duke  of  Alen^on,  declared  the  Genoese  unworthy  to  have 
the  post  of  honor.  The  offended  Grenoese  would  not  relinquish 
their  ground,  and  forgetting  that  they  were  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy,  they  and  the  horsemen  began  to  £ght  with  one  an- 
other. During  their  contention  a  violent  shower  of  rain  fell. 
The  English,  cool  and  collected,  put  their  bows  into  their 
cases,  but  the  Genoese  were  too  much  disordered  to  take  that 
precaution.  The  consequence  was,  that  when  order  was  re- 
stored, and  the  archers  were  commanded  to  commence  the 
attack,  they  found  their  bow-strings  spoiled  by  the  rain,  and 
that  the  arrows  fell  short  of  their  mark.  The  duke  of  Alen- 
9on- observing  this,  and  being  inflamed  with  passion,  beUeved 
it  to  be  done  with  design ;  and  calling  out  "  Treason,  trea- 
son!" commanded  his  men  to  ride  over  the  Genoese,  and 
drive  them  off  the  field. 

The  rout  being  thus  begun  by  the  Fr^ch  themselves,  there 
was  an  end  of  all  order  and  command  in  the  whole  army. 
Each  man  presnng  forward,  they  overset  one  another ;  and 
those  who  were  down  oould  not  rise  because  of  the  press.  The 
English,  meanwhile,  stood  firmly  together,  and  discharged 
sadk  thick  and  steady  flights  of  amwB,  that  they  made  a 
dreadful  havoc.  The  battle  began  at  four  in  the  afternoon, 
and  raged  till  ten  at  night,  when  40,000  French  were  lefi 
dead  upon  the  field.  Among  them  was  the  king  of  Bohemia, 
who,  thou^  blind,  had  still  desired  to  be  conducted  into  the 
battle,  that  he  might ''  strike  one  stroke  against  the  enemy." 
He  was  led  by  two  of  his  nobles,  who,  tying  the  reiDs  of  his 
horse's  bridle  to  the  bridles  of  their  own,  galloped,  with  him 
between  them,  into  the  midst  of  the  combat.  Their  three 
bodies  were  found  with  their  horses  tied  together,  and  a  small 
stone  cross  still  marks  the  spot  where  they  fell. 

Philip,  although  he  saw  the  battle  was  lost,  would  not  quit 
the  field  tiU  he  was  forced  from  it,  by  his  attendants,  and  then, 
riding  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  he  reached  the  walls  of  a 
neighboring  town,  and  demanded  to  have  the  gates  opened  to 
him.  The  governor  refused  to  admit  him  till  he  knew  who 
he  was,  not  imagining  it  could  be  the  king,  who  was  arrived 
like  a  fiigitive ;  but  when  Philip  replied,  that  '*  he  was  the 
fortunes  of  France,*'  the  gates  were  immediately  opened  to 
him.  But  he  could  scarcely  make  his  way  through  the  num- 
bers of  people  who  came  flocking  about  him,  weeping  and  be- 
wailing in  so  distressfiil  a  manner,  that  he  was  obliged  to  try 
to  console  them  as  best  he  could.    The  next  day  the  English 
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oontimied  the  ponoit  of  their  flying  enemy,  and  it  it  said  that 
the  slaughter  ezoeeded  that  of  the  day  preceding. 

Edward's  next  enterprise  was  to  besiege  Cahus,  whioh  was 
at  last  raduoed  by  famine,  and  sunendend  August  29,  1347, 
after  a  siege  of  eltven.  months.  Edward  turned  out  all  the 
inhabitants,  and  peopled  the  town  with  his  own  subjects. 
Philip  leoompeDsed  the  braye  citizens,  as  well  as  he  could, 
for  the  fiirtitude  and  loyalty  they  had  displayed  during  the 
siege. 

Soon  after  this,  a  dreadful  pestilence,  which  equally  deso- 
lated  both  England  and  France,  made  the  two  monarehs  de- 
siions  of  peace.  Edward,  however,  retained  Calais,  as  well 
as  several  places  which  the  earl  of  Derby  had  gained  in 
Guienne. 

In  1360,  Philip  was  seized  with  a  violent  illness,  which 
toon  terminated  his  life,  in  the'fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age, 
and  the  twenty-third  of  his  reign.  He  was  twice  married : 
by  his  first  wife,  Jane  of  Burgundy,  he  had  two  sons  and  a 
daughter :— - 

(1.)  John,  duke  of  Normandy,  who  succeeded  lus  fether; 
(2.)  Philip,  duke  of  Orleans ;  (3.)  Mary,  duchess  of  Brabant. 

Philip's  second  wife  was  Blanch,  grand-daughter  of  Louis  X, 
of  Navarre :  by  her  he  had  Jane,  who  was  a  posthumoiia  child. 

In  the  latter  end  of  this  reign,  the  dauphin  of  Vienne  hav^ 
ing  caused  the  death  of  his  only  child  by  letting  him  fall  out 
of  a  windorw,  was  so  inconsolaDle  for  his  misfortune,  that  he 
retired  from  the  world  into  a  monastery,  and  sold  his  tenito> 
ries  to  Philip,  on  condition  that  the  eldest  son  of  the  kings  of 
France  shovdd,  in  future,  bear  ^e  title  of  dauphin. 

Philip  purchased  Roussillon  and  Cerdagne,  with  the  town 
of  Mon^[wllier,  of  the  king  of  Aragon.  He  inherited  Maine 
and  Anjou  from  his  mother,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Charles 
the  Lame,  king  of  Naples.  The  dominions  of  the  crown  of 
France  acquired  thus  an  extension  which  compensated  for  its 
losses  in  the  wars  with  England. 

The  people  during  this  reign  were  greatly  distressed  by  im- 
posts and  taxes,  more  particularly  by  a  tax  called  Gubeile,  the 
leyyuig  of  which  occasioned  great  disccmtents. 

The  province  of  Bretagne  was  in  a  very  disturbed  state 
during  tiie  greater  part  of  this  reign.  John  de  Montford  foil 
into  tibe  hands  of  the  king,  who  imprisoned  him  in  the  Lou- 
vre. During  his  imprisonment  his  wife,  Margaret  of  Flan* 
ders,  a  woman  of  a  masculine  spirit,  took  upon  herself  the 
direction  of  afiairs.    She  sent  her  young  son  for  sa&ty  to 
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England;  and  clothing  henelf  in  aimor,  and  mounting  a 
i¥ar-hone,  she  was,  as  Froissart  says,  "  as  good  as  a  man." 
8he  waa,  nevertheless,  driven  £rom  all  her  strong  holds,  ex- 
cepting the  httle  town  of  Hennebon,*  where  she  shut  herself 
up,  and  awaited  succors  from  England.  The  succors,  though 
promised,  were  long  in  coming,  and  the  countess  began  to  d^ 
spair ;  but  before  she  could  determine  to  surrender,  i^e  mount- 
eii  a  high  tower,  and  took  one  more  look  at  the  sea.  There 
she  saw  some  distant  sails  which  proved  to  be  those  of  a  fleet 
from  England,  under  the  comm&nd  of  8ir  Walter  Manny, 
who,  landing  with  his  troops,  beat  off  the  enemy,  and  deliv- 
ered the  countess  from  peril.  She  met  Sir  Walter  as  he  en- 
tered the  town,  and  (I  use  the  words  of  the  chronicle)  "  kissed 
him  and  his  captains  like  a  brave  and  valiant  lady  as  she 
waa." 

After  several  truces  and  renewals  of  war  between  the  par- 
ties of  de  Montford  and  Blois,  ibe  fi>nner  died  in  1345 ;  and 
the  latter  was,  in  1347,  taken  prisoner,  with  his  two  sons. 
Wa  wife,  who  was  both  courageous  and  ambitious,  collected 
the  scattered  fevees  of  her  firi^ids,  and  supported  her  bus* 
bond's  party  against  the  countess  de  Mont&rd.  But  although 
thus  the  war  was  still  canied  on  between  these  two  female 
warriorsb  nothing  decisive  was  done. 


CONVERSATIPN  ON  CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Biduird.    What  kind  of  tax  was  the  Gabelle  ? 

Mrs.  Markham,  The  mere  word  itself  signifies  any  kind 
of  tax  or  rent,  but  in  the  French  history  it  commonly  means 
a  tax  on  salt,  which  was  the  more  oppressive,  because  it  be- 
came at  last  a  monopoly. 

Mddtard.    How  was  it  made  a  monopoly  ? 

Mrs.  M.  All  the  salt  that  was  made  in  France  was 
brought  to  the  royal  warehouses,  and  was  firom  thence  sold 
to  the  people  at  whatever  price  the  king  and  his  ministers 
ehose  to  fix;  and  as  salt  may  be  considered  one  of  the 
neoessanes  of  life,  this  tax  was  felt  by  every  description  of 
persons. 

George.    I  don't  call  that  so  much  a  tax  as  a  cheat. 

Ridiard.  And  did  all  the  kings  of  France  keep  on  selling 
salt? 

*  Near  L'Orimit  oo  the  loatiiera  oouk  of  Bntagne. 
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Mrs,  M,  In  all  the  latter  reigns  the  Gabelle,  as  well  as 
all  the  other  taxes  in  France,  was  farmed. 

Mary,     Farm  a  tax  !  mamma,  that  is  very  puzzling. 

Mr$,  M,  To  farm  a  tax  is  to  pay  so  much  to  the  king  fi>r 
the  privilege  of  receiving  all  the  money  ooUected  by  it.  I  be- 
lieve the  French  formers  of  taxes  made  very  good  bargains  ; 
for  they  commonly  became  very  rich,  and,  in  consequence, 
were  very  obnoxious  to  the  poor,  who  looked  upon  their  wealth 
as  taken  from  their  own  pockets. 

Richard,  But  was  not  some  of  it  taken  finom  the  pockets 
of  the  rich  ? 

Mrs,  M,  Not  from  those  of  the  nobles  ;  for  they  were  ex- 
empted from  taxation,  whioh  made  it  fall  doubly  heavy  upon 
the  lower  orders.  I  must  not  omit  to  tell  you  a  witticism 
which  is  recorded  of  our  king  Edward  III.  You  know  that 
sal  is  Latin  for  salt,  and  when  he  heard  that  Philip  had 
levied  a  tax  on  salt,  he  called  him  the  inventor  of  the  Salic 
law. 

Creorge.  1  suppose  that  dreadful  pestilence  you  just  now 
mentioned  was  the  same  you  spoke  of  in  your  other  history, 
and  which  I  remember  you  said  was  called  the  bhck  death, 

Mrs.  M,  You  are  quite  right.  This  dreadful  disorder 
first  made  its  appearance  in  the  year  1346,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Cathay,  the  ancient  name  of  China.  By  degrees  it  spread 
over  all  the  then  known  world,  visiting  first  Constantinople, 
Egypt,  and  Greece.  From  thence  it  passed  over  into  Eu- 
rope, and  traveled  northward,  till,  in  1348,  it  reached  France. 

Mary.  And  did  the  people  of  on?  coimtry  begin  to  be  ill 
as  soon  as  those  of  another  got  well ;  or  were  they  aU  ill  to- 
gether? 

Mrs.  M,  The  disorder  seemed  to  quit  one  country  as  soon 
as  it  reached  another,  and  to  make  a  very  regular  progress. 
It  commonly  lasted  about  ^Ye  months  in  each.  The  people 
in  general,  believing  that  all  medicines  were  vain,  took  no 
precautions,  either  to  abate  its  violence  or  to  prevent  in- 
action. 

George,    Then  how  was  it  ever  stopped  ? 

Mrs,  M,  It  only  stopped  on  the  borders  of  the  Frozen 
Sea.  In  Russia  it  carried  off  the  whole  of  the  royal  family. 
There  is  one  circumstance  relative  to  this  black  death  so  very 
extraordinary  that  I  can  not  forbear  relating  it,  although  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  history  of  France.  You  know 
that,  a  great  many  centuries  ago,  a  colony  firom  Denmark  in- 
habited a  part  of  the  coast  of  Wost  Greenland.     They  built 
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bouses  and  cburcbes,  and  even  bad  a  bisbop.  Tbe  counlTy 
was,  however,  very  unproductive,  and  tbe  colony  was  annu- 
ally supplied  witb  necessaries  from  Denmark.  But  in  tbe 
year  1349  tbe  pestilence  caused  so  great  a  mortality  among 
the  Danish  seamen,  that  none  survived  who  were  acquainted 
with  tbe  navigation  to  West  Greenland.  Tbe  colony  was 
therefore  deprived  of  its  usual  resources. 

Mary,     What  became  of  tbe  poor  creatures  ? 

Mrt,  M,  No  one  knows.  West  Greenland,  ever  since 
that  time,  has  never  been  visited  by  Europeans.  We  are 
even  ignorant  whether  or  not  there  are  any  existing  descend- 
ants of  tbe  Danish  settlers. 

George,  Why  don't  some  of  our  sailors  go  and  see ;  there 
is  no  black  death  now  to  prevent  them. 

Mrs.  M,  But  there  are  now  as  great  difficulties  to  over- 
come. An  insurmountable  barrier  of  ice  has  formed  along 
the  coast,  which  prevents  all  access  to  it.  Many  attempts 
have  af  difierent  times  been  made  to  reach  tbe  ancient  settle- 
ment. In  tbe  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  our  famous  navigator, 
Frobisber,  was  sent  wilb  a  squadron  for  that  purpose,  but  aU 
in  vain ;  neither  be,  nor  any  subsequent  navigator,  has  been 
able  to  approach  tbe  shore,  and  our  sailors  can  only  see,  or 
fancy  they  see,  beyond  tbe  barrier  of  impassable  ice,  a  long 
line  of  coast,  on  which  they  think  they  can  perceive  some- 
thing like  the  ruins  of  buildings. 

George,  If  I  were  tbey,  I  would  go  to  tbe  other  side,  to 
East  Greenland,  and  would  get  to  the  western  shores  over 
land. 

Mrs.  M,  That  has  also  been  attempted.  A  king  of 
Denmark,  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  sent  out  an 
expedition,  provided  with  horses  and  sledges,  to  explore  tbe 
country  between  the  two  shores ;  but  when  tbe  expedition  got 
a  short  way  into  tbe  interior,  they  found  that  tbe  country,  as 
far  as  could  be  seen,  presented  nothing  but  an  immense  plain 
of  ice,  intersected  by  impassable  chasms,  and  that  it  was  ut- 
terly impossible  to  proceed. 

Creorge.  O !  if  I  had  but  wings,  you  should  soon  know 
what  was  become  of  those  Danes  in  West  Greenland.  But 
this  is  talking  nonsense ;  so,  if  you  please,  mamma,  we  bad 
best  go  back  to  France. 

Richard.  Pray,  mamma,  are  the  French  well  off  in  his- 
tories of  their  own  country  ? 

Mrs.  M.  They  have,  I  believe,  a  great  many  more  than 
my  limited  infonnation  can  tcU  you  of.     I  believe  that  one 
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of  the  best  is  that  by  Velly,  with  a  oontinnation  by  YiDaiet 
I  have  been  exceedingly  entertained  and  instructed  by  a  his- 
tory, not  yet  completed,  written  by  M.  Sismondi,  a  very  dis- 
tinguished author.  I  confess  also  I  have  a  great  liking  for 
old  Mezerai,  a  very  iidif  and  honest-hearted  historian,  and 
who  has  the  merit  with  me  of  not  being  too  philosophicaL 

Richard,  And  when  did  this  iinphilosophical  old  gentle* 
man  Uve? 

Mrs,  M.  He  lived  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  many 
whimsical  anecdotes  are  related  of  him.  It  was  one  of  htt 
fancies  always  to  sit  by  candlelight  even  in  the  lightest  and 
brightest  days  in  summer.  He  also  loved  singularity  in  his 
droBS,  and  often  wore  very  shabby  clothes.  Once,  when  he 
was  traveling,  his  carriage  broke  down ;  he  left  his  servants 
to  get  it  repaired,  and  walked  on  alone  to  the  nearest  town. 
Here  his  dress  exciting  observation,  he  was  about  to  be  taken 
up  as  a  vagrant.  He  was  highly  diverted  at  the  mistake, 
and  only  very  civilly  requited  of  the  people  who  were  going 
to  take  him  before  the  magistrate,  that  they  would  be  so 
obliging  as  to  wait  till  his  equipage  should  arrive. 

George.     I  think  they  would  take  him  for  a  madman. 

Mrs.  M.  Luckily  the  arrival  of  the  carriage  finished  the 
adventure. 

Richard,  Have  you  not  a  history  of  France  also  by  a  M. 
Henault  ? 

Mrs.  M.  Henault  was  president  of  the  chamber  of  re- 
quests in  Paris,  and  during  a  long  life  enjoyed  the  highest 
reputation  for  virtue  and  wisdom.  He  was  forty  yean  in 
writing  his  short  chronological  abridgement  of  French  his- 
tory. 

George.  It  must  be  owned  that  the  good  man  did  not 
hurry  himself 

Mrs.  M.  He  verified  the  old  saying  of  *'  slow  and  sure ;" 
and  though  his  history,  if  we  may  caU  it  so,  is  not  lively,  it 
may  yet  be  relied  on  for  its  accuracy.  That  is  more  thaa 
can  be  said  for  a  history  by  Father  Daniel,  which  is  said  to 
contain  ten  thousand  blunders. 

Richard.  I  think  it  must  have  required  some  patience  to 
coimt  them. 

Mrs.  M.  When  Daniel  was  writing  his  history,  the 
king's  librarian  sent  him  a  great  mass  of  valuable  records 
and  royal  le'tters,  thinking  that  they  would  be  useful  to  him ; 
but  he  sent  them  all  back,  saying  that  he  had  no  patience  to 
look  over  them,  and  that  he  was  sure  he  could  make  a  very 
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md&ble  hutoiy  without  plaguing  hinuelf  with  noh  pftpor 
tnbUsh. 

Mary.  Ah,  mmnTna,  if  ytni  oould  get  some  of  th&t  paper 
fnbbish,  how  numv  eDtertuning,  and  I  due  uy  cuiiona  sto- 
ries you  would  fina  fi)r  us ! 

Mn.  M.  Z  have  uo  doubt  hut  that  I  ihall  still  be  able  to 
find  for  you  many  entertaining  atoriea.  French  literature  ia 
angularly  rich  in  private  memoin,  which  often  give  ui  more 
insight  than  graver  historiei  into  the  mannen,  cuitonu,  and 
n.y%  of  thinking,  in  the  difiereut  periods  in  which  they  wera 


Ridtard.  I  don't  think  there  is  any  thing  more  cuiioua 
in  hiitory  than  the  ohange  of  opinion.  One  BhoBld  think  that 
Tight  and  wrong  must  he  always  the  same,  and  wt  how  dif- 
iiirantly  people  think  of  it !  ^ 

Mrt.  M.  The  change  of  opinion  may  generally  be  traced 
to  the  progren  of  knowledge ;  the  more  the  human  onder- 
■tanJmg  is  cultivated,  the  more  it  is  enlai^ed,  and  the  better 
able  to  discem  good  &om  evil. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

JOHH,  StjaNAMED  THE  OOOD. 

[Van  kite  ChriM  UW-4>H.) 
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John,  who  wu  forty  yean  of  a^  when  he  aacended  ths 
throne,  had  abvady  had  great  axperieace  in  militaiy  aSkin, 
and  had,  on  several  occaHJons.  shown  an  extraoTdinary  degree  of 
peraonal  bravery.  It  ii  probable  that  to  this  quaJity,  at  all 
times  *o  captivating  to  the  Frenoh  people,  he. owed  hii  nii- 
name  of  "  the  Good  ;"  for  he  doca  not  Beem  to  have  been  any 
otherwise  entitled  to  it.  He  was  pawionate  and  vindictive, 
and  by  his  impetuouty  and  willfulnegi  brought  hii  Idngdom  to 
the  verge  of  ruin.  It  might  indeed  by  said  of  him  that  he 
was  frank  and  honorable ;  but  his  honor  was  a  mere  high- 
flown,  chivalrous  principle,  and  not  that  true  honor  which  is 
juit  as  well  as  generous. 

John  began  his  reign  with  (tn  act  of  flagrant  injustioe. 
He  put  the  constable  d'£u  and  some  other  noblea  to  death,  on 
the  bare  suspicion  that  they  had  intelligence  with  the  En- 
glish.  He  ^en  conferred  ^e  office  of  constable,  with  the 
earldom  of  Angouleme,  on  one  of  his  favorites.  This  act 
brought  upon  blm  the  resentment  of  the  king  of  Navuie, 
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who  was  indignant  that  the  earldom  was  not  bestowed  on 
himself. 

Charles,  king  of  Navarre,  was  the  son  of  Philip  d'Evreux, 
and  of  Jane,  queen  of  Navarre,  daughter  of  Louis  X.  He 
inherited  from  his  father  very  considerable  territories  in  Nor- 
mandy, and  hut  for  the  Salic  law,  which  had  excluded  his 
mother  from  the  throne,  would  have  been  king  of  France. 
His  sister  had  married  the  late  king,  and  he  was  himself  mar- 
ried to  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  reigning  monarch.  His 
youth  had  been  chiefly  spent  in  the  French  court,  and  he  was 
distinguished  above  all  the  princes  of  his  time  for  his  courtly 
address,  and  for  his  excellence  in  all  knightly  accompUsh- 
ments.  He  was  bold,  liberal,  and  doquent ;  qualities,  as  Me- 
serai  observes,  which  are  admirable  when  joined  to  virtue,  but 
which  are  pernicious  when  they  acccnnpany  a  bad  heart,  as 
they  increase  the  means  of  doing  harm.  It  seemed,  indeed, 
as  if  this  was  the  only  use  which  Charles  made  of  his  fine 
qualities;  for  he  was  cruel,  unforgiving,  and  artful,  to  the 
last  degree.  He  seemed  to  love  wickedness  for  its  own  sake, 
and  wfts  deservedly  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Charles  the 
Bad. 

Not  long  after  the  new  constable  had  been  invested  in  his 
office,  he  was  murdered  in  his  bed  by  orders  of  the  king  of 
Navarre,  who  took  no  pains  to  conceal  his  crime,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  boasted  of  it  opeiily.  Charles  was  cited  before  the 
peers  of  France  to  answer  for  the  murder ;  but  John  wanted 
either  the  courage  or  the  power  to  punish  him  openly.  He 
therefore  had  recourse  to  artifice.  A  grand  entertainment  was 
given  at  Rouen,*  in  1356,  on  the  king's  eldest  son  being 
invested  with  the  duchy  of  Normandy.  Charles  the  Bad  was 
invited,  and  John  entered  the  castle  with  some  armed  men, 
who  seized  on  Charles  and  his  attendants  as  they  were  sitti^ 
at  table,  Charles  was  closely  confined  in  chftteau  Gaillard,t 
and  some  of  his  attendants  were  put  to  death. 

I  told  you,  at  the  close  of  the  last  reign,  that  one  of  the  last 
acts  of  Phihp  of  Valois  was  to  conclude  a  truce  with  England, 
if  trace  it  could  be  called,  for  there  still  subsisted  a  kmd  of 
warfare  between  the  soldiers  of  each  nation,  who  Wer«  per- 
petually engaged  in  trials  at  arms  with  one  another.  The 
inhabitants  of  everv  town  and  viUage  were  obliged  to  keep 
themselves  well  defended  and  constantly  upon  the  watch,  that 
they  might  protect  themselves  from  the  attack  of  the  two 

*  Id  the  eastern  part  of  Kormandy. 
t  See  page  6S. 
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contending  parties,  and  also  from  the  nnmben  of  disbanded 
soldiers,  who  had  enlisted  in  bands  and  called  themselves  free 
companies,  xoving  about  the  country,  owning  no  raagv&a  but 
their  own  captains,  and  committing  dreadful  devastations 
wherever  they  came.  These  people  even  threatened  the  town 
of  Avignon,  and  the  pope  was  obliged  to  purchase  his  safety 
with  a  large  sum  of  moneys 

The  truce  with  England,  such  as  it  was,  lasted  till  1356. 
Edward  construed  the  imprisonment  of  Charles  of  Navarre 
into  an  infringement  of  it,  and  the  war,  which  had  been  but 
ill-smothered,  again  broke  out.  Edward  the  Black  Prince, 
eldest  son  of  the  king  of  England,  had  the  year  before  been 
invested  by  his  father  with  the  duchy  of  Guienne.*  Not 
content  to  keep  within  the  limits  of  his  own  duchy,  he  invad* 
ed  John's  territories,  and  overran  the  neighboring  country. 
John  hastily  assembled  a  numerous  army,  and  came  up  with 
the  Black  Prince  near  Poitiers.t  The  prince,  seeing  his 
retreat  cut  off,  and  that  the  French  army  was  more,  than 
twice  his  own  numbers,  was  willing  to  surrender  on  any  hon- 
orable conditions;  but  John  would  agree  to  nothing  but  an 
unconditional  surrender.  The  Black  Prince,  therefore,  re- 
solved to  defend  himself  to  the  last  moment,  and  encamped 
his  Uttle  army  on  the  most  advantageous  spot  he  could  find. 

This  was  a  small  plain,  surrounded,  except  on  one  side,  by 
vineyards  and  thick  hedges.  The  prince,  having  hastily 
thrown  up  some  ditches  and  trenches  to  strengthen  the  na- 
tural defenses  of  his  position,  quietly  awaited  the  approach  of 
the  enemy.  The  French  king  was  eager  to  commence  the 
attack ;  but  the  pope's  legate,  cardinal  Perigord,  who  was  in 
the  French  camp,  was  very  anxious  to  prevent  the  efiusion 
of  blood.  The  armies  came  in  sight  of  one  another  on  Satux^ 
day,  September  17,  1356;  and  the  whole  of  the  Sunday  the 
cardinal  was  occupied  in  riding  from  one  camp  to  the  other, 
endeavoring  to  persuade  each  party  to  consent  to  reasonable 
terms.  But  John  remained  willfully  bent  to  exact  an  entire 
submission  on  the  part  of  the  prince,  and  Edward  would  agree 
to  nothing  that  he  thought  would  compromise  his  honor. 
John^  blinded  by  passion,  insisted  on  an  immediate  battle : 
but  the  day  being  by  that  time  far  advanced,  he  was  at  last 
persuaded  to  remain  in  his  quarters  till  the  morning. 

Early  the  next  day  the  two  armies  made  themselves  ready 
for  batUe.     The  French  were  in  three  divisions.     In  the  first 

*  In  the  soathweitern  pait  of  France. 

t  In  the  province  of  Poitoo,  north  of  Qnieone. 
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yrere  the  king'B  three  eldest  sobb,  the  daaphin,  the  duke  of 
Anjoa,  and  the  duke  of  Berri.  The  second  was  commanded 
by  the  duke  of  Orleans.  The  king,  with  his  youngest  and 
favorite  son  Philip,  were  in  the  third.  John  gave  orders  that 
the  attack  should  be  begun  by  three  hundred  chosen  horse- 
men, and  that  all  the  rest  of  the  cavalry,  with  the  exception 
of  some  German  troops^  should  be  dismounted.  This  order 
oocaakmed  great  confusion.  Each  horseman  wanted  to  be 
one  of  tbe  chosen  number.  Those  who  could  not  be  of  that 
number  w&ce  dissatisfied ;  and  the  time  that  should  have  been 
q^t.  in.  disnoeing  the  men  in  order  of  battle  was  passed  in 
disputes  ana  squabbles.  At  last  oipder  was  restored,  and  the 
attack  commenced. 

The  three  hundred  chosen  horsemen  led  the  van,  followed 
by  the  Germans ;  but  in  attempting  to  push  through  the  vine- 
yanls  which  sunsounded  the  English  intienchments,  they  found 
themselves  entangled  among  the  trees.  Their  horses  were 
tendered  unmanageable  by  the  arrows  poured  on  them  by  the 
English  archen,  and  turned  round,  overthrowing  the  German 
cavahry  in  their  rear.  This  movement  had  something  the 
appeaianoe  of  a  repulse,  and,  either  from  over-caution  or  cow- 
ardice, tiie  officers  wbo  had  the  care  of  the  dauphin  and  his 
bntheis,  withdrew  with  the  three  young  pruuses  from  the 
field.  Their  flight  Spread  an  alarm  throughout  the  army, 
and  the  whole  of  the  first  and  seoond  divisions  followed  them, 
without  having  even  faced  the  enemy*  The  king's  divisional 
one  remained,  but  this  was  superior  in  numbers  to  the  whole 
English  army,  and  John  still  continued  confident  of  victory. 
He  did  not  virant  either  for  bravery  or  skill,  and  manfully  ex- 
erted both,  remaining  in.  the  field,  notwithstanding  his  being 
twice  wounded  in  the  face,  till  the  close  of  the  day.  His 
youngest  son,  Philip,  fought  by  his  side,  and  would  not  be  per- 
snaded  to  leave  his  father. 

At  last  John  found  that  his  troops  had  given  way  on  every 
ode,  and  that  the  field  was  lest.  He  saw  himself  entirely 
surrounded  by  the  enemy,  and  observing  among  them  a  knight 
of  Artois,  named  De  Morbeo,  who,  being  an  outlaw,  had  en- 
listed in  the  English  army,  he  surrendered  himself  to  him. 
The  English  soldiers  disputed  the  prize  with  De  Morbec,  and 
while  they  were  contending,  the  earl  of  Warwick  arrived  with 
osdera  from  the  Black  Prince  to  conduct  John  and  his  young 
son,  who  had  surrendered  with  him,  to  his  tent.  The  prince 
received  his  royal  captives  with  the  greatest  courteqr  aAd  re- 
gpeet.    During  supper  he  waited  upon  the  king  as  if  he  had 
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pretext  of  Bocuriiig  the  city  fimm  the  attacks  of  the  firee  oom- 
panies,  had  repaixed  and  streogthened  the  £>rtifioatioiiB,  and 
pl&Qted  caanon  on  the  walla.  For  lome  time  he  oontiiuied 
steady  to  the  king  of  Navane's  party,  hat  afterward  heoommg 
diflpleaaed  with  him,  he  entered  into  secret  intelligence  with 
the  English,  and  took  measures  for  betraying  the  city  to  them* 
His  intentions,  however,^  were  suqwcted  by  some  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  and  one  of  them,  named  John  Maillard,  seeing  him 
going  slyly  toward  one  of  the  city  gates  at  midnight,  accused 
him  of  an  intention  to  open-  them  te  the  enemy.  A  tumult 
arose,  in  which  Marcel  was  slain,  and  the  keys  of  the  gate 
were  found  concealed  under  his  cloak. 

On  Maicers  death  the  party  of  the  king  of  Navarre  declined^ 
the  parti-coloured  hoods  were  thrown  away,  tranquillity  was 
restored,  and  on  August  24,  1358,  the  dauphin  once  more 
took  possession  of  Paris. 

The  king  of  Navarre  was  more  exasperated  than  discour- 
aged by  the  turn  his  afiairs  had  taken.  He  blockaded  Paris 
by  land  and  water,  and  cut  off  all  its  sup^es ;  he  vowed  that 
he  would  never  have  peace  with  the  princes  of  the  house  of 
Valois,  and  the  dauphin  found  himself  in  the  utmost  distress 
and  difficulty.  He  had  no  money,  and  was  obliged  to  have 
recouiBC  to  the  same  sort  of  leather  monev  which  had  formerly 
been  used  in  the  time  of  Heniy  I.  In  aadition  to  all  the  other 
calamities  with  which  Paris  was  now  afflicted,  that  of  &mine 
was  b^inning  to  be  severely  felt,  and  it  seemed  as  if  Charles 
the  Bad  would  soon  efieot  the  ruin,  not  only  of  Paris,  but  of 
the  whole  kingdom ;  when  suddenly  his  mmd  changfJ,  and 
fiom  some  cause,  which  historians  and  politicians  have  vainly 
tried  to  discover,  he  made  peace  with  &e  dauphin,  withdrew 
the  blockade  of  Paris,  and  relinquished  all  pretensions  to  the 
crown  of  France. 

The  dauphin  being  now  more  his  ovm  master  than  he  had 
ever  yet  been,  was  able  to  take  measures  fi»  his  father's  re- 
lease ;  but  Edward's  terms  were  severe ;  the  states-general 
were  firm  in  their  rejection  of  them,  and  nothing  could  at  first 
be  done.  Edward,  with  a  view  to  enforce  compliance  with 
his  demands,  entered  France  with  a  numerous  army,  and 
marched  through  the  countiy  till  he  came  to  Montlhexi,  where 
he  encamped.  The  dauphin,  profiting  by  the  experience  of 
former  disasters,  avoided  coming  to  a  pitched  battle.  He  left 
fiR  the  countiy  open,  but  placed  strong  garrisons  in  the  towns, 
and  strongly  defended  himself  in  Paris.  Edward  in  vain  at- 
tempted to  pmvoke  him  to  come  to  an  engagement.    In  vain 
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did  Sir  Walter  Manny,  and  other  daring  vrarriora,  ride  a  tilt 
against  the  barrien  of  Paris ;  the  dauphin  kept  himself  shut 
up  'within  his  walls,  nor  would  he  sufier  any  of  his  knights  to 
answer  the  insults  of  the  English.  He,  nevertheless,  kept  a 
watchful  lookout  upon  them ;  and  even  the  convent  bells  were 
not  allowed  to  be  rung  for  midnight  prayeis,  as  was  customary, 
lest  the  watchmen  should  be  prevented  firom  hearing  the 
movements  of  the  enemy. 

Edward  at  last  broke  up  his  camp,  and  advanced  toward 
Chartres,*  still  meeting  no  opposition»  and  amusing  himself 
with  his  hawks  and  hounds,  as  if  he  had  come  to  hunt,  and 
not  to  fight.  During  his  progress  he  was  continually  follow- 
ed by  CMnmissionexs  from  the  daophin  and  the  states-general, 
importuning  him  to  agree  to  a  peace  on  terms  which  they 
eonld  accept.  But  the  English  king  would  agree  to  no  tenns 
whatever;  he  considered  the  whole  kingdom  as  within  his 
grasp,  and  nothing  but  being  its  monarch  would  now  content 
him.  But  God,  "in  whose  rule  and  governance  are  the 
hearts  of  princes,*'  turned  the  heart  of  this  ambitious  king. 
A  more  violent  storm  than  had  been  before  known  in  the 
memory  of  man  overtook  the  English  army,  as  it  approached 
the  village  of  Bretigny,  near  Chartres.  The  thunder  and 
lightning  were  tremendous,  and  were  accompanied  by  hail 
of  such  extraordinary  siae,  that  six  thousand  of  the  English 
horses  are  said  to  have  been  killed  by  it,  and  several  of  the 
soldiers  severely  hurt.  The  king  was  so  much  impressed  by 
the  awfulness  of  this  circumstance,  that  he  considered  it  as 
a  warning  from  heaven  not  to  harden  himself  any  longer 
against  "the  prayers  of  France."  He  immediately  entered 
into  a  treaty  with  the  dauphin,  which,  after  a  great  many 
preliminaries,  was  at  last  concluded  in  1360,  and  is  called  the 
treaty  of  Bretigny. 

Edward  demanded  three  millions  of  gold  crowns  for  John's 
ransom,  which  the  states,  on  condition  of  certain  immunities 
from  their  king,  agreed  to  give.  It  was  to  be  paid  at  three 
installments ;  and  at  the  first  payment  Edwara  promised  to 
set  John  at  liberty,  on  receiving,  as  hostages,  the  king's  three 
youngest  sons,  with  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  thirty  French 
noblemen,  to  guarantee  the  payment  of  the  remainder.  Ed- 
ward agreed,  on  his  part,  to  withdraw  his  pretensions  to  the 
crown  of  France,  retaining,  however,  Calais,  and  all  his  son's 
late  conquests  in  Guienne. 

In  October,  1360,  John  again  entered  France,  after  a 

*  fikmOiwsst  of  Puis. 
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captiyity  of  four  yean.  The  people  Beemed  to  have  fergot 
all  their  past  sufieringB,  and  when  the  king  made  his  public 
entry  into  Paris^  he  was  received  with  every  demonBtration 
of  joy. 

John  was  scarcely  restored  to  his  kingdom,  when  he  began 
to  form  plans  for  a  crusade  to  the  Holy  Land.  He  was, 
however,  interrupted  in  this  scheme  by  the  misconduct  of  his 
sons,  the  dukes  of  Anjou  and  of  Berri.  These  two  princes, 
with  the  other  royal  hostages,  had  been  received  by  Edward 
with  the  greatest  courtesy  and  kindness.  The  town  of  Calais 
had  been  assigned  them  as  their  prison,  if  prison  it  could  be 
called,  when  they  were  allowed  the  permission  of  going 
wherever  they  pleased,  provided  they  returned  to  Calais  every 
fourth  day.  -  But  even  this  was  considered  by  the  two  young 
princes  as  too  severe  a  restraint.  They  came  to  Paris,  and 
reRised  to  return.  John  was  exceedingly  distressed  at  this 
conduct  of  his  sons.  He  regarded  it  as  a  breach  of  his  own 
honor,  which  could  only  be  redeemed  by  his  going  and  sur- 
rendering himself  again  as  a  prisoner  to  Edward.  He  accord- 
ingly returned  to  England.  Soon  afterward  he  fell  ill  of  a 
languishing  disorder,  and  died  at  the  palace  of  the  Savoy, 
April  8,  1364.  The  king  of  England  gave  him  a  magnifi- 
cent and  royal  funeral.  His  body  was  afterward  removed  to 
France,  and  interred  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis. 

John  was  twice  married :  first  to  Bona,  daughter  of  the 
blind  king  of  Bohemia ;  and,  secondly,  to  Jane  of  Boulogne, 
widow  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  By  Bona  he  had  four  sons 
and  four  daughters : 

(1.)  Charles,  who  succeeded  his  father.  (2.)  Louis,  duke 
of  Anjou.  (3.)  John,  duke  of  Berri.  (4.)  Philip,  duke  of 
Burgundy.  (5.)  Maria,  duchess  of  Bar.  (6.)  Jane,  married 
Charles  the  Bad.  (7.)  Isabella,  married  John  Visoenti,  fint 
duke  of  Milan.     (8.)  Maigaret,  a  nun. 

John's  second  vrife  had  one  son  by  her  former  marriage, 
who  died  in  1361.  In  him  ended  the  race  of  the  Capetian 
dukes  of  Burgundy.  The  king  of  Navarre  claimed  the  duchy 
in  right  of  his  grandmother,  who  was  aunt  to  the  late  duke ; 
but  John,  although  he  had  a  more  distant  claim,  took  posses- 
sion of  it,  and  gave  it  to  his  youngest  son.  The  king  of 
Navarre,  as  some  amends  for  the  injustice  done  him,  had  the 
city  of  Montpellier  bestowed  upon  hun  in  the  succeeding  reign. 

John  found  so  much  difficulty  in  raising  the  money  for  the 
payment  of  his  ransom,  that  he  was  obliged  to  recall  the  Jews. 
In  consideration  of  their  paying  him  a  large  sum  of  money, 
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he  granted  them  permisBion  to  return  to  France  for  a  term  of 
twenty  years. 

John  founded  the  royal  Hhrary  at  Paris,  which  conusted  at 
first  of  only  ten  volumes. 

Ahout  this  time  Joanna,  queen  of  Naples,  sold  the  oity  of 
Avignon  to  the  popes. 


CONVERSATION  ON  CHAPTER  XIX. 

Mwry.  I  think,  mamma,  that  <^  all  the  terrihle  things 
you  have  ever  told  us,  that  insnnection  of  the  peasants  was 
the  worst.     But  why  was  it  called  the  Jacquerie  ? 

Mrs,  Markham,  Some  persons  imagine  the  name  to  have 
originated  &om  an  inwiUing  name^  hy  which  the  upper  classes 
were  acccfstomed  to  call  the  peasantiy.  Others,  and  I  beHeve 
with  more  reason,  suppose  it  to  hkve  been  derived  ficom  a 
Jeu^j  a  sort  of  short  coat,  which  was  worn  by  the  countiy 
people.  In  the  Chronicles  of  Froissart,  there  are  some  dread- 
fid  particulaiB  of  this  insurrection. 

Mary.     Do  you  remember  any  of  them  ? 

Mrs,  M.  ThB  dauphiness,  with  the  ladies  of  her  court, 
were  in  the  town  of  Meux.  The  Jacquerie  approached  the 
town  in  great  nmnbers,  and  the  ladies  were  in  the  greatest 
possible  alarm,  having  no  means  of  making  any  defense. 
The  duke  of  Orleans  was  die  only  nobleman  vnth  them,  and 
they  had  no  dependence  on  any  of  the  people  of  the  town ; 
who,  either  through  cowardioe  or  wickedness,  opened  their  gates 
as  soon  as  the  mob  arrived,  and  admitted  them  into  the  town. 
At  that  moment  two  of  king  Edward's  knights  passing  that 
way,  heard  of  the  peril  the  dauphinesB  and  her  ladies  were  in. 
They  set  spurs  to  their  horses,  and  galloping  into  the  town, 
found  the  Jacquerie  surrounding  the  palace,  and  threatening 
to  burst  open  the  gates,  and  murder  every  one  within.  The 
two  knights  drew  their  swords,  and  being  joined  by  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  dispersed  the  Jacquerie  and  drove  them  out  of  the 
town,  and  slew  seven  thousand  of  them. 

Bidiard,    Three  men  to  kill  seven  thousand  ! 

Mrs,  M.  Of  course  we  must  suppose  that  these  knights 
had  some  feUowera  with  them,  though  our  historian  Froissart 
tells  us  nothing  about  it,  and  only  says  that  they  were  well  cased 
in  armor,  and  that  the  Jacquerie  had  nothing  but.their  jackets. 

George,     Does  he  say  who  the  two  knights  were  ? 

Mrs.  M,    Yes ;  he  tells  us  that  one  was  the  earl  of  Foix, 

*  Jaqoei  boa  homme. 
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and  the  other  the  captal  de  Buche,  the  mne  who  afierwaid 
died  of  grief,  as  peihapB  you  may  remember,  for  the  death  of 
the  Blade  Prince. 

Richard.  I  can  not  help  thinking  that  it  wa«  an  orer* 
Btretched  notion  of  honor  in  king  Jo^  to  go  baek  again  to 
England ;  he  had  better  have  stayed  at  home,  and  have  tried 
to  make  his  people  happy  and  comfortable. 

Mrs.  M.    During  John's  first  captiyity,  a  wax  taper  was 
placed  in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  at  ^aris,  and  was  kept, 
burning  till  his  return. 

Mary.  You  said  he  waa  four  years  in  England,  and  how 
could  a  wax  taper  be  kept  burning  so  k>ng  ? 

Mn.  M.  This  taper  would  hare  burned  even  much  long- 
er. It  was  said  to  hare  been  of  such  a  prodigious  length  that 
it  might  have. encompassed  Paris,  which  was  six  miiea round. 
The  taper  was  wound,  like  a  rope,  round  a  laige  wheel. 

Mary.  I  think,  mamma,  thrae  is  no  end  of  the  odd  things 
you  find  to  tell  us. 

Mrs.  M.  And  I  have  found,  to-day,  many  more  odd  things 
to  tell  you,  in  Dulaure's  History  of  Paris. 

Richard.    Pray,  mamma,  will  you  let  us  hear  them  ? 

Mrs.  M.  I  will  give  you  a  description  of  the  daily  routine 
of  bustle  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  at  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  first  sound  that  was  heard,  as  soon 
as  the  day  arose,  was  the  tinlding  ci  little  bells,  which  were 
rung  by  persons  dothed  in  black,  whose  busineas  it  was  td 
announce  the  death  of  such  persons  as  had  died  during  the 
night,  and  to  call  tqpon  all  good  Christians  to  pray  for  the 
souls  of  the  deceased. 

Creorge.  I  don't  think  that  was  so  solemn  and  awful  a 
way  of  telling  one  that  somebody  is  dead,  as  our  way  of  tollr 
ing  the  passing  bell ;  but,  if  you  please,  go  on. 

Mrs.  M.  These  prodaimers  of  death  were  succeeded  by 
the  people  who  attended  at  the  hot  baths,  and  who,  with 
loud  vdoes,  let  every  body  know  when  the  baths  were  ready, 
bidding  all  who  meant  to  bathe  to  make  haste  before  the 
water  got  cdd.  After  these  people  followed  the  tradesmen, 
who  seem  to  have  been  greatly  in  the  habit  of  hawking  their 
goods  about  the  town;  and  for  several  hours  nothing  waa 
heard  but  the  voices  of  butchers,  millers,  and  the  seUers  of 
fish,  fruit,  land  vegetables. 

Richard.  Is  it  said  in  the  book  what  sort  of  firuit  and 
v^etables  they  had  at  that  time  ? 

Mrs.  M.    The  chief  firuits  I  find  mentioned  are  median* 
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plnniB,  peui,  and  apples.  It  shoold  appear  that  the 
most  emde  and  acrid  aorta  were  the  moat  esteemed,  as  also 
the  moat  pongent  and  strongly  tasted  Tegetables.  Peas,  beans, 
and  turnips  were  cultivated ;  but  leeks,  chervil,  purslain,  cress, 
anise,  shallot,  and  garhc  were  in  great  request,  particularly 
garlic,  of  which  a  land  of  sauce  was  made,  which  was  spread 
on  bread,  and  eaten  as  wa  do  bread  and  butter.  Besidea 
these  tnulespeople,  there  were  various  artificers  who  followed 
their  caUing  in  the  open  streets ;  among  these  were  the  mend- 
en  of  old  dotfaes,  who  stood  ready  prepared  with  needles  and 
threada  to  repair  any  hole  -or  accidental  rent  that  the  clothes 
of  a  passenger  might  have  met  with. 

Mary.    That  was  a  very  convenient  custom. 

Mn.  M,  The  Parisians  had  also  another  custom,  which 
I  don't  quite  so  much  appiove  of,  which  was,  that  when  any 
disaster  befel  them,  thi^  would  stand  at  the  doors  of  their 
houses,  and  with  loud  voices  proclaim  their  misfortunes  to  all 
the  passers-by. 

Rkhard,  What  a  noise  and  chattering  there  must  have 
been !    I  would  not  have  lived  in  Paris  for  all  the  world ! 

Mn.  M.  And  then  to  all  this  din,  were  added  the  clam- 
orofus  voices  of  the  monks  and  scholars,  who  went  begging 
about  the  streeta. 

Mary.    Scholais  begging,  mamma ! 

Mr%.  M,  Tlie  seholm  of  Paris  were  then  a  very  iU-con- 
doeted  set,  notwithstanding  that  one  of  their  schools  had  the 
imposing  title  of  "  The  School  of  Good  Children.*' 

Mary,  I  wonder  their  masters  did  not  keep  them  in  better 
Older. 

Mr%.  M.  I  am  afraid  the  masters  wanted  keeping  in  good 
Older  themselves,  fi>r  they  are  accused  of  showing  a  very  un- 
justifiable indulgence  to  their  pupils  of  high  degree,  and  of 
treating  the  poorer  ones  with  neglect  and  barbarity ;  and  this, 
perhaps,  was  one  cause  which  drove  them  to  beg  in  the  streets. 
There  is  an  old  book,  written  about  this  time,  entitled  "  The 
Scholars'  Miseries,"*  in  which  the  author  pathetically  d^ 
scribes  the  ill  conduct  of  the  masters  to  the  poorer  soholars, 
"  whoae  faces,"  he  says,  "  were  pale  and  haggard,  their  hair 
neglected,  and  their  clothes  in  rags."  There  is  an  old  manu- 
script grammar  of  this  time,  the  fiontispiece  of  which  is  a 
heart-rending  picture  of  the  interior  of  a  school,  in  which 
the  master  is  represented  with  a  most  enormous  rod  in  hia 
halPraiaed  hand,  ready  to  let  it  fall  on  the  shoulders  of  hia 

*  IfiieriB  SoholMtlooniia. 
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poor  Boholus,  who  are  standing  around  him  with  their  hooks, 
and  who  aie  drawn  with  thdr  shoulders  naked,  in  readiness 
to  receive  the  impending  blow.  Indeed,  rods  were  so  much 
in  use,  that  they  were  reckoned  as  among  the  necessary  exr 
penses  of  a  college. 

Richard.  Was  any  thing  new  taught,  or  did  they  go  on 
learning  the  same  sort  of  things  as  formerly  ? 

Mrs,  M.  I  believe  there  was  very  little  change  ;  exoept, 
indeed,  that  the  Latin  was  employed  less  exclusively,  and  the 
vulgar  tongue,  or  language  of  the  country,  began  to  take  its 
place.  I  ought  not  to  say  that  there  was  nothing  new ;  the 
pretended  science  of  astrology  became  about  this  time  a  favor- 
ite study.  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  or  not  it  was  taught 
in  the  university  of  Paris ;  btit  this  I  knowt  that  nu&ster  Ger- 
vaise,  astrologer  to  Charles  V.,  founded  a  ooUege  in- Paris  for 
the  express  use  of  students  in  astrology,  whick  college  was 
afterward  suppressed,  and-  the  building  is  now  a  barrack  for 
veteran  soldiers. 

George.    And  a  very  good  use  to  put  it  to. 

Mrs.  M.  The  university  of  Paris  was  filled  with  students 
of  all  nations.  A  writer  of  the  time  of  St.  Louis  gives  the 
following  description  of  them.  The  French,  he  says,  were 
proud,  vainglorious,  and  effeminate ;  the  Germans  were  rough- 
tempered  and  vulgar ;  the  Normans  were  vain  and  boasting ; 
the  English  were  drunkards  and  poltroons. 

Oeorge,  Nay,  mamma,  that  was  too  bad!  They  may 
have  b^n  drunkards,  but  I  am  sure  they  never  could  have 
been  poltroons. 

Mrs.  M.  I  fear  the  English  did  not  at  that  time  enjoy  a 
very  high  national  reputation.  Petraroh,  the  great  Italian 
poet,  who  lived  in  the  fourteenth  century,  says,  "  In  my  youth 
the  inhabitants  of  Britain,  whom  they  call  English,  were  the 
most  cowardly  of  all  the  barbarians,  inferior  even  to  the  vile 
Scotch." 

George.     1  should  like  to  have  asked  that  impertinent  Pe 
traroh,  how  the  English,  if  they  were  such  oowards,  could 
win  the  battles  of  Cressy  and  Poitiers  ? 

Mrs.  M.  Petraroh  had  the  candor  afterward  to  acknowl- 
edge, that  '*  the  English,  having  been  trained  under  a  wise 
and  brave  king,  Edward  III.,  were  become  a  brave  and  war* 
like  people."  However,  with  regard  to  the  victories  of  Cressy 
and  of  Poitiers,  the  history  of  them  clearly  shows  us  that  the 
English  owed  them  not  more  to  their  own  bravery  than  to 
the  insubordination  of  the  French. 
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Petrarch  also  says  of  a  French  anny,  "  When  you  enter 
their  camp,  you  might  think  yourself  in  a  tayem.  The  sol- 
dieza  are  doing  nothing  hut  eating,  drinking,  and  reveling  in 
their  tents.  When  called  out  to  hattle  they  suhmit  to  no 
chief,  ohey  no  orders,  hut  run  hither  and  thither  like  hees  that 
have  lost  their  hive ;  and  when  they  are  made  to  fight,  they 
do  nothing  for  the  love  of  their  oountjy,  hut  are  wholly  swayed 
hy  vanity,  interest,  and  pleasure.*' 

Richard.  How  came  this  Italian  poet  to  know  any  thing 
ahout  French  camps  ? 

Mrs,  M.  He  visited  France  twice.  The  first  time  was 
soon  after  the  hattle  of  Cressy,  and  he  gives  in  a  letter  to  a 
firiend  a  very  moving  pictuie  of  the  state  of  France.  He  says 
that  the  country  appeared  every  where  desolated  hy  fire  and 
sword.  The  fields  lay  waste  and  untilled.  The  houses  were 
fidling  in  ruins,  excepting  here  and  there  one  which  was  made 
into  a  fortress ;  and  traces  of  the  English,  and  of  the  havoc 
they  had  made,  might  every  where  he  seen.  Paris,  he  says, 
looked  forlorn  and  desolate ;  the  highways  were  overgrown 
with  weeds  and  hrambles,  and  many  of  the  streets  deserted  ; 
and  the  Parisians  wore  a  sad  and  cast-down  look. 

Richard,  When  one  thinks  of  these  things,  it  takes  ofif 
very  much  from  the  pleasure  of  boasting  of  the  victories  of 
Cressy  and  Poitiers. 

Mrs,  M.  Petrarch*s  second  visit  was  immediately  afler 
king  John's  return,  when  he  was  sent  hy  the  duke  of  Milan 
to  congratulate  him  on  his  restoration  to  liberty.  Petrareh 
has  left  us  a  very  pleasing  description  of  Charles  V.,  who  was 
then  dauphin,  and  whose  reign  we  shall  enter  on  to-morrow. 

Ruhard.  Pray,  mamma,  what  does  he  say  of  him ;  for  I 
like  always  to  know  beforehand  as  much  as  I  can  of  people  ? 

Mrs.  M.  He  says  that  he  was  astonished  at  the  cultiva- 
tion of  his  mind,  and  the  polished  elegance  of  his  manners. 
But  what  he  most  of  all  admired  him  for  was,  the  wisdom  and 
moderation  with  which  he  would  converse  on  all  subjects,  the 
respect  he  showed  to  men  of  learning  and  experience,  and  his 
own  ardent  desire  of  obtaining  knowledge. 

Creorge.  What  a  comfort  it  will  be  to  come  to  a  good 
king  again !  I  really  think  we  have  not  had  one  since  St. 
Louis. 


CHAPTER  XX. 
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With  the  Cull*  <tf  VLBceiun  in  tha  Uiunca. 

Chahles  on  uoending  the  throne  found  himself  encom- 
eompused  by  cares  and  difiicnltiee.  His  kingdom  was  dis- 
membered by  a  foreign  foe,  his  finances  were  exhausted,  his 
people  harassed  by  the  oontiaual  depredations  of  the  free 
oompanies,  and  the  government  weak  and  disorganized  ;  bnt 
by  his  extraordinary  pradence  and  ability  he  delirered  his 
country  fitun  all  its  worst  grievanRei,  and  placed  it  in  a  more 
prosperous  condition  than  it  had  for  a  long  time  known. 

This  king,  deservedly  sumomed  the  Wise,  was  one  of  the 
very  few  good  kings  who  have  sat  on  the  throne  of  Prance. 
He  had  a  great  capacity,  an  extraordinary  oommand  of  tem- 
per, and  was  consioerate  and  kind  to  his  attendants.  Frugal 
and  economical  in  his  personal  expenses,  he  yet  knew  how  to 
be  magnificent  and  liberal  on  all  proper  occasions.  He  loved 
and  encouraged  men  of  learning,  ana  had  himaelf  received  a 
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moTe  learned  edacatioa  than  was  at  that  time  customary 
among  princes. 

The  kings  of  France  had  hitherto  heen  little  more  than 
the  leaders  of  armies,  and  to  he  valiant  was  often  their  only 
merit ;  hut  in  Charles  the  Wise  the  French  saw  for  the  first 
time  a  monarch  who  could  regulate  the  march  of  an  army 
without  engaging  penonally  in  the  campaign.  Edward  III. 
used  to  say  of  him,  that  of  all  the  competitors  he  ever  con* 
tended  with,  Charles  was  the  one  who  never  appeared  against 
Idm,  and  yet  gave  him  the  most  trouble.  Charles,  however, 
though  he  did  not  himself  lead  his  troops,  knew  how  to  ap- 
point good  generals.  The  most  famous  of  these  was  the 
eoastable  Du  Gnesclin,  and  the  French  used  to  boast  that 
they  had  the  wisest  king  and  the  bravest  general  in  Europe. 

Du  Guesdin  was  a  gentleman  of  Bretagne,  who  had  al- 
leady  distinguished  himself  in  the  wars  with  the  English. 
Charles  gave  him  the  command  of  an  army,  which  he  sent 
in  1367  into  Spain  to  the  assistance  of  Henry  of  Trastamare, 
who  had  been  invited  by  the  Castilians  to  take  the  erown  of 
Castile  ftam  his  half-brother  Pedro,  sumamed  the  Cruel. 
Pedro  implied  for  aid  to  the  Black  Prince,  who  marched  into 
Spain,  and  on  April  3,  1367,  encountered  the  army  of  Du 
Gnesclin,  near  Najara.  The  French  wen  completely  defeat- 
ed, and  Du  GuesChn  was  taken  prisoner.  The  loss  of  this 
battle,  though  &tal  at  the  time  to  the  cauqjB  of  Trastamare, 
was  yet  a  gain  rather  than  a  loss  to  Charles,  who  had  entered 
into  the  war  chiefly  with  a  view  of  clearing  his  own  country 
from  the  oppression  of  the  free  companies.  These  had  gladly 
enlisted  in  the  army  of  Du  Gnesclin,  and  had  flocked  like 
birds  of  prey  to  the  Spanish  war. 

Afler  the  battle  of  Najara,  Pedro  was  replaced  upon  the 
thione  of  Castile,  and  remained  secure  as  long  as  the  English 
troops  sUyed  in  Spain.  But  when  the  Black  Prince,  dis- 
gusted by  the  ingratitude  of  Pedro,  retunied  to  Bordeaux,  the 
tyrant,  no  longer  checked  by  his  presence,  resumed  his  bar- 
barities. The  Castilians  again  rose  in  arms;  Pedro  was 
killed  in  battle,  and  Henry  of  Trastamaro  was  established  on 
the  throne. 

It  was  suspected  that  while  the  Black  Prince  was  in  Spain, 
Pedro  had  contrived  to  give  him  a  slow  poison.  It  is  certain 
that  on  his  return  to  Bordeaux  his  health  was  oompletely 
broken  down  ;  and  what  was  still  more  lamentable,  his  tem- 
per, which  was  formerly  mild  and  forgiving,  was  now,  from 
the  fever  of  his  body,  become  irritable  and  vindictive,  and  he 
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gave  frequent  causes  of  diBsatisfaction  to  his  Gascon  subjects, 
who  were  jealous  of  the  preference  which  he  showed  for  the 
English.  Charles,  who  kept  a  watchful  eye  upon  the  posses- 
sions of  the  English  in  France,  saw  with  satisfaction  these 
rising  discontents,  and  availed  himself  of  them  to  allure  many 
of  the  nobles  of  Gascony  from  their  allegiance  to  Edward. 
At  last,  having  sufficiently  paved  his  way,  he  assembled  the 
states,  and  summoned  the  king  of  England  as  his  vassal  to 
appear  be&re  it,  and  on  his  non-appearance  he  pronounced 
him  rebellious  and  disobedient,  and  declared  all  his  possessiona 
in  France  forfeited.  Du  Guesclin,  who  had  some  time  before 
regained  his  liberty,  and  had  been  made  constable  of  France, 
was  sent  with  a  powerful  army  to  Guieone.  The  Black 
Prince  was  unable,  from  the  state  of  his  health,  to  take  the 
field.  His  brother  John  of  Gaunt  had,  therefore,  the  com- 
mand of  the  army,  which,  although  strengthened  by  reinforce- 
ments from  England,  was  yet  unable  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
the  French,  partly  because  the  hearts  of  the  people  naturally 
inclined  toward  Charles,  whom  they  considered  as  their  legiti- 
mate sovereign,  and  partly  because  it  was  the  policy  of  Charles 
to  order  his  generals  to  avoid  pitched  battles.  What  he  in- 
structed them  to  do  was,  to  keep  strong  garrisons  in  all  the 
fortified  places,  and  to  sally  forth  and  molest  the  enemy  when- 
ever they  could  do  so  without  incurring  much  risk  themselveSi 
Thus  the  English  saw  their  numbers  diminish  in  small  en- 
counters with  the  enemy,  without  having  an  opportunity  of 
achieving  any  signal  advantage. 

During  these  wars  the  valiant  Du  Guesclin  died.  He  had 
laid  siege  to  a  castle  in  Languedoc,*  and  the  governor  prom- 
ised to  surrender  it  on*a  specified  day,  if  not  relieved  in  the 
interval.  Du  Guesclin,  who  was  ill  of  a  fever,  expired  before 
the  appointed  day  arrived,  and  the  governor  was  advised  by 
his  people  not  to  keep  to  his  agieement ;  but  he  declared  that 
he  would  be  as  true  to  that  great  warrior  in  death  as  he 
would  have  been  to  him  in  life,  and  on  the  day  originally 
fixed,  he  marched,  followed  by  his  garrison,  to  the  French 
camp,  and  placed  the  keys  of  his  castle  on  the  bier  of  the 
deceased  hero.  The  king  was  deeply  grieved  by  the  death  of 
Du  Guesclin ;  he  raised  a  magnificent  monument  to  his 
memory  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis,  and  placed  on  it  a  lamp, 
which  was  kept  burning  for  many  centuries.  Du  Guesclin 
with  his  dying  words  exhorted  his  soldiers  never  to  forget 
what  he  had  so  often  told  them,  that  in  whatever  country 

*  in  the  Boath  pftit  of  Fnuic«. 


tbej  abonld  iwTa  to  any  m  war,  tbey  thimU  never  eon- 
adw  the  ole^,  the  women,  childran,  oi  the  poor,  as  tlioi 


Wh«n  Du  GnetcKn  waa  dead,  many  of  his  eaptaina  refused 
Ae  office  of  enutable,  u  deeming  tbenuelvea  onivorthy  to 
■nooeed  him  ;  at  last  it  waa  aooepted  bj  Oliver  dn  Cliiton. 

The  a&in  of  the  English  in  France  n^idly  declined  &om 
thia  time,  and  Edward  had  the  roortifieatiDn  of  beholding  hia 
Loaoted  conqneata  gradually  fall  firom  his  grasp.  Thia,  added 
to  hia  affiictjon  at  the  death  of  hia  ineomparable  aon,  embit- 
torad  hia  latter  dayi,  and  probably  ibortened  them.  He  died 
m  1377,  and  dming  the  feeble  reign  of  his  grandson,  Richard 
II.,  the  English  la«t  every  thing  they  had  ponesed  in  France, 
excepting  Calais,  Cherbnrg,  Bcndeaox,  and  Bayonne.* 

I  mart  now  any  som&iing  of  the  aflain  of  Bretagne. 
When  laat  wo  ipoke  of  them,  the  ton  of  De  Montlbrd  wu 
■till  a  ohild,  and  Cbarlea  de  Blms  was  in  eaptivity ;  but  in 
1364,  Charles  bad  regained  hia  liberty,  the  yonng  De  Mont- 
jbrd  was  become  a  man,  and  the  civil  war  was  again  renewed. 
On  the  20th  of  September  in  that  year  (1364),  Charles  do 
Bku  WW  killed  in  a  battle  whioh  waa  finight  near  Anray,t 

*Tba  tiro  fsioeT  en  th*  nordwn,  ud  tin  two  latts 'oo  Iba  WMtara 
I  Aormr  t*  nair  TiaoMi  od  Om  wartan  Mut. 
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and  the  king  of  France  consented  to  acknowledge  De  Moat- 
foid  as  duke  of  Bretagne. 

The  king  of  Navarre,  during  all  this  time,  never  ceased 
showing  his  settled  enmity  to  Charles.  He  carried  his  wick- 
edness so  far  as  to  give  him  poison,  and  though  the  efiect  waa 
checked  by  antidotes,  yet  it  finally  caused  his  death. 

In  1378  Charles  of  Navarre  sent  his  eldest  son  to  Paris, 
imder  the  pretense  of  paying  a  visit  of  respect  to  the  king  his 
uncle,  but  in  reality  as  a  spy.  He  is  also  accused  of  having 
commissioned  his  son  to  give  the  king  another  and  a  stronger 
dose  of  poison.  How  far  the  accusation  was  true  can  not 
now  be  known ;  it  was,  however,  beUeved  at  the  time.  The 
young  prince  of  Navarre  was  put  in  prison,  and  two  of  his 
attendants,  who  were  supposed  to  be  agents  in  the  plot,  were 
beheaded. 

The  king's  health  was  declining  for  some  years  belbre  his 
death  ;  and  his  physicians  declared  that  his  life  could  only  be 
preserved  by  keeping  open  an  issue,  and  that  if  it  dried  up  he 
must  assuredly  die.  In  1380  he  received  the  fatal  warning, 
the  issue  dried  up,  and  could  by  no  means  be  kept  open. 
Charles  prepared  for  death  with  the  greatest*  fortitude.  He 
made  every  regulation  that  prudence  could  suggest  for  the 
security  of  his  sons,  who  were  very  young,  and  of  the  king- 
dom, and  awaited  his  final  hour  with  piety  and  resignation. 
He  died  Sept.  16,  1380,*  in  the  ibtty-fourUi  year  of  his  age, 
and  had  reigned  sixteen  years. 

He  married  Jane  of  Bourbon,  and  left  two  sons : , 

(1.)  Charles,  who  succeeded  him.  (2.)  Louis,  duke  of 
Orleans. 

Charles  the  Wise  left  the.  royal  cofiers  well  filled  with 
treasure.  He  erected  many  stately  buildings.  He  added 
ffreatly  to  the  library  foimded  by  his  father,  which  at  his 
death  had  increased  to  nine  hundn&d  volumes,  and  was  placed 
in  one  of  the  towers  of  the  Louvre. 

Charles  entered  into  a  treaty  of  amity  with  the  king  of 
Scotland ;  and  a  guard  of  twenty-four  natives  of  Scotknd, 
which  had  been  formed  originally  by  St.  Louis,  was  now  aug- 
mented to  a  hundred,  and  was  appointed  to  be  always  in  at- 
tendance on  the  king. 

The  king  of  Navarre  survived  his  victim  some  years.  His 
death,  which  took  place  in  1387,  was  occasioned  by  the  care- 
lessness of  one  of  his  attendants,  who  set  fire  to  some  band- 
ages steeped  in  brandy,  which  the  king  wore  about  him  on 
*  At  the  obAteaa  de  BeanU  lor  Maine. 
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aeoount  of  some  cutaneoiu  disorder.    By  this  means  he  was 
BO  dreadfully  bnmed  that  he  died  in  the  greatest  tortures. 

In  this  reign  pope  Gregory  V.  removed  the  papal  see  from 
Avignon  to  Rome^  After  the  death  of  Gregory  great  con- 
fusion arose  among  the  cardinals  relative  to  electing  a  new 
pope.     The  schism  lasted  forty  years. 


CONVERSATION  ON  CHAPTER  XX. 

Otorge.  I  think,  mamma,  it  was  very  boasting  of  the 
French  to  say  that  they  had  the  wisest  king  and  the  bravest 
general  m  Europe. 

Richard.  I  think  the  French  would  have  been  very  un- 
grateful if  they  had  not  boasted  of  their  king ;  for  I  am  sure 
be  was  a  veary  good  king  to  them. 

Mrs.  M.  One  of  the  things  I  admire  in  Charles  was  his 
flocactitnde  in  business ;  a  virtue  which  is  quite  as  essential  in 
a  king  as  it  is  in  a  tradesman. 

Mary,  Why,  what  sort  of  business  could  a  king  of  France 
have  to  attend  to  ? 

Mrs,  M.  The  caies  of  government  involve  a  great  deal  of 
business,  such,  for  instance,  as  that  of  furnishing  magazines, 
and  providing  means  for  supplying  the  wants  of  an  anuy. 
These  cares  had  usually  been  left  to  the  ministers,  but  Charles 
took  them  upon  himself ;  and  to  his  penonal  attention  to  them 
much  of  the  suooeas  of  his  arms  may  be  justly  attributed. 

George.  But  I  thought  you  said  he  never  would  let  his 
generals  come  to  a  battle. 

.  Mrs.  M.  He  found  that  without  a  battle  he  could  waste 
and  diminish  the  strength  of  the  English.  He  dreaded,  from 
the  experience  of  past  misfortunes,  to  place  the  fortune  of  a 
war  upon  a  angle  blow ;  and  to  prevent  his  generals  from 
committing  that  error,  he  never  would  trust  them  with  the 
command  of  a  large  army.  His  method  was  to  divide  the 
Ibroes  of  his  kingdom  into  five  parta ;  four  of  these  were  em- 
ployed under  di&rent  leaders  to  harass  the  enemy  in  difierent 
places ;  the  fifth  division  he  kept  with  himself,  ready  to  push 
any  advantage,  or  repair  any  loss  that  might  accrue  to  the 
others. 

Bddiard.  And  I  suppose  that  was  the  most  pohtic  plan, 
because  it  answered. 

Mrs.  M.  Charles  was  no  less  exact  and  methodical  in  the 
yi|^wn^  of  his  private  life  than  in  the  discharge  of  public  af- 
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jbin.  He  rose  early»  and  letixed  to  net  early  at  nigfat ;  and 
duiing  the  day  waa  ooastantly  employed.  When  he  had  ended 
fak  morning  devotioaa,  he  applied  himeelf  to  the  afikin  of 
state.  He  dined  at  ttoon«  and  afterwsjd  took  the  ereroifle  re* 
qoisite  for  his  health. 

Mary.  Poor  man !  vrfaat  a  sheddng  thing  it  mnst  h/ewn 
been  to  him  to  know  that  he  had  swallowed  poison,  and  to 
think  that  he  might  die  any  day. 

Mrs,  M,  That,  my  dear  child*  is  nothing  more  than  what 
we  all  ought  to  think ;  for  we  none  of  us  Imow  the  day  nor 
the  hour  when  we  may  he  called  hence.  But  I  agree  with 
you  that  the  knowledge  that  he  had  been  poiaoned  mnst  have 
bera.  a  great  trial  of  Charles's  fortitude ;  and  it  is  among  the 
things  for  which  he  ia  to  be  commended^  that  this  knowledge 
did  not  paralyze  his  rnind^  nor  deprive  himof  his  eneigy.  Obl 
the  contrary,  it  made  him  the  more  earnest  to  employ  to  the 
best  pncpoee  every  hour  thiU  remained  to  him.  Expecting 
his  death  daily,  he  was  the  more  anxioua  to  provide  against 
all  the  dangers  to  which  his  young  son  would  be  exposed.  To 
this  end  he  intmsted  the  queen,  with  all  his  affiurs  of  state, 
and  gave  her  instructions  for  her  conduct  in  case  cf  his  death ; 
but  unfortunately  for  the  young  pzince,  and  to  the  utter  grief 
of  the  king,  she  died  first 

Maary.    Waa  she  a  very  fine  character  ? 

Mn.  M.  She  is  highly  spoken  of  by  contempomsy  authors, 
and  it  is  said  that  the  long  (an  uncommon  ciienmatance  among 
crowned  heads)  had  married  her  fiom  pure  auction,  and  for 
her  sake  had  lejectad  the  rich  heiress  of  Flanders.  Jane  waa 
a  very  graceful  and  accomplished  woman,  and  the  Frendi 
court,  duiing  the  xeign  of  Charles  V.,  was  better  regulated 
and  more  correct  than  it  ever  seems  to  have  been  at  any  for- 
mer time. 

Midiard,  I  suppose,  then,  that  all  ladies  had  begun  to  be 
aecomplished  and  graceful,  and  like  what  ladies  ai«  now. 

Mrs.  M.  I  should  suspect  that  ihej  had  not,  in  gnnenil, 
acquired  much  refinement ;  at  least  I  judge  so  by  a  Fiendi 
poem  of  which  I  have  met  with  some  account,  and  which  waa 
written  about  this  period  for  the  eiq^ress  benefit  of  the  ladies. 
The  poet's  fixst  exhortation  to  them  is,  that  they  should  avoid 
pride,  and  return  the  salutations  they  Teceiye-—€ven  those  of 
the  poor  people.  He  than  recommends  them,  when  they  go 
to  church,  to  walk  in  an  orderly  manner,  and  not  to  run  and 
jump  in  the  stveets.  He  recommends  them  not  to  laugh  and 
jest  during  mass,  and  adds  that  those  who  can  read  should 
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take  their  psalters,  and  those  who  can  not  would  do  well  to 
leara  the  prayers  by  heart  at  home,  that  when  they  come  to 
chnrch  they  may  be  able  to  keep  pace  with  the  priest. 

Mary,  And  does  he  tell  them  nothing  more  than  how 
they  aie  to  behave  at  church  ? 

Mrs.  M,  He  says  that  ladies  should  be  neat  in  their  per- 
sons, and  keep  their  nails  cut  short ;  and  that  they  should  not 
langh  or  talk  too  loud  at  dinner,  nor  daub  their  fingers  with 
their  food.  He  goes  on  to  say,  that  when  ladies  walk  in  the 
streets  they  must  not  stop  as  they  pass  to  look  in  at  people's 
windows;  for  this,  he  ohserves,  is  neither  agreeable  nor 
seemly.  He  says,  that  when  they  visit  their  iiriends,  they 
ought  not  to  bounce  all  at  once  into  the  room,  but  stop  at  the 
entrance,  and  announce  their  coming  by  a  little  gentle  cough, 
or  by  ^leaking  a  few  words.  The  poem  winds  up  by  a  rec- 
ommendation to  the  ladies  to  forbear  from  stealing  and  telling 
lies. 

George.  They  must  have  been  comical  ladies  in  those  days, 
to  require  telling  about  such  things  as  those. 

Ritharct,  I  should  think  that  poem  must  have  been  writ- 
ten ibr  the  benefit  of  the  ladies  who  dwelt  in  towns,  and  not 
for  those  fine  stately  dames  who  lived  in  castles. 

Mrs,  M.  The  gentlemen  of  those  days  came  in  for  their 
share  of  blame  as  well  as  the  ladies. 

Mary,     What  fault  was  to  be  found  in  ihem  particularly  ? 

Mrs.  M.  They  are  much  ridiculed  by  the  writers  of  the 
times  for  the  absurdity  of  their  dress.  Among  other  things 
we  are  told  that  they  adopted  such  an  extraordinary  fashion 
in  their  boots  that  the  king  published  an  edict  against  it. 

Mary.     Pray,  mamma,  what  were  faese  boots  like. 

Mrs.  M.  They  were  intended  to  be  like  a  bird  :  the  front 
projected  in  a  sharp  point  at  the  top  in  the  shape  of  a  beak, 
and  the  back  of  the  heel  was  lengthened  out,  to  look  like  a 
claw.     I  can  not  imagine  any  thing  more  ridiculous. 

Richard.  Was  the  zest  of  the  men's  .dress  equally  ridicu- 
lous? 

Mrs.  M.  Dress,  about  this  time,  underwent,  in  France,  a 
very  remarkable  change.  Heretofore  the  nobles  were  clad  in 
long  flowing  robes,  and  they,  and  all  persons  of  respectable 
station  of  middle  life,  wore  long  hoods,  which  hung  down  on 
the  back ;  but  now  these  robes  and  hoods  were  left  off,  if  not 
universally,  at  least  by  the  younger  nobility,  who,  in  place  of 
the  long  robe,  adopted  a  tight  short  jacket,  which  exposed  to 
view  the  whole  form  of  the  limbs. 
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George.     They  muat  hsTe  looked  like  so  m&ny  postillions. 

Mrs.  M.  Theeo  iunoTatioiia  did  not  vome  in  *il  at  once. 
A  French  writer  in  Ihe  reipn  of  Philip  of  Vabis  reproacbea 
his  couutrymeu  with  iheir  dreES,  which  he  tells  them  makes 
them  look  like  so  many  merry -andiews.  He  adds,  that  they 
are  so  fantastic  iu  theii  modes,  that  th^  are  always  in  one 
foolish  extreme  or  another ;  Bometimea  their  clothes,  he  says, 
are  too  long,  at  others  too  short ;  at  one  time  too  tight,  and 
at  another  too  wide. 

George.  I  suspect  the  good  gentleman  was  rather  hard  to 
please. 

Mn.  M.  He  inveighs,  above  all,  at  their  changeableness, 
and  complains,  that  the  same  fashion  seldom  lasted  more  than 
six  years. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 
CHABXES  VI,  BUKKAUD  THB  WILL  BILOTXD. 


CiTiiiiri  sr  Pish  u  t«  Sii»  n  CaiSLn  TI. 

We  are  now  eomo  to  the  most  disastious  period  in  the 
whole  long  history  of  France.  We  shall  see  the  fruits  of  the 
late  king's  prudence  and  care  totally  destroyed ;  we  shall  ece 
'ho  Bovereipn  a  miaerablu  maniac;  the  princes  of  the  hlood 
-acrificiitg  their  duty  lo  the  indulgence  of  theif  own  base  pas- 
sions; and  the  nobles  acting  as  if  they  partook  in  the  madness 
of  their  monarch,  and  the  kingdom  brought  to  the  very  verge 
of  ruin.     But  I  must  relate  all  things  iu  order. 
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The  young  king  was  only  thirteen  yeaxB  old  when  his  father 
died.  The  doke  of  Anjou  was  appointed  regent  during  his 
minority,  but  the  dukes  of  B^rri  and  of  Buigundy  each  de- 
sired to  haTB  a  share  in  the  govemment,  and  the  jealousies 
and  ooatentioiis  among  these  three  princeSt  who  were  all 
equally  violent,  selfish,  and  greedy  of  gain,  were»  as  I  may 
tnily  say,  the  b^inning  of  troubles.  The  duke  of  Buigundy 
had  the  best  abSities ;  but  the  duke  of  Anjou  was  the  most 
ambitiflftts,  and  made  no  scruple  of  saerificing  the  intncst  of 
Frsnoe^  and  of  his  'nephew,  to  fcnrward  his  own  private 
scfieineL 

A  short  time  before  the  late  king's  death,  Joanna,  queen 
of  Naples,  a  descendant  of  Charles  of  Anjovt,  in  order  to  re- 
yenge  henelf  en  Charles  DurazsDO,  her  nearest  relation,  who 
had  driTen  her  isom  her  throne,  adopted  the  duke  of  Anjou  as 
her  heir.  Duraszo  was  in  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples, but  the  duke  of  Anjou,  nevertheless,  determmed  to  assert 
the  claim  thus  given  him  by  Joanna.  To  this  end  he  got 
pomieeBian:  of  sJl  the  money  which  his  brother,  the  late  king, 
had  left  in  the  royal  treasury ;  togeUier  with  a  great  quantity 
ef  gdd  and  silver  which  was  ooocealed  in  one  of  the  palaces, 
and  the  secret  of  which  had  been  confided  to  one  of  the  king's 
old  servants,  firom  whom  Anjou  oontrived  to  extort  it. 

With  this  ill-gotten  wealth  the  duke  of  Anjou  raised  an 
army  and  marched  into  Italy.  He  at  first  oi>tained  some 
slight  advantages;  but  they  were  soon  followed  by  fatal 
reverses.  His  aimy  was  destroyed,  his  baggage  lost,  and  ha 
was  reduced  to  poverty  and  distress ;  one  small  silver  cup 
being  all  that  remained  to  him  of  tlw  immense  quantity  of 
gold  and  silver  which  he  had  brought  firom  France.  He  did 
not  kmg  survive  his  misfortunes,  and  died  in  1384  of  vexation 
and  dinppointment.  His  son,  however,  still  asserted  his 
daim,  ajttd  took  on  himself  the  title  of  Louis  U.,  king  of  Na- 
ples. 

In  France,  meantime,  the  duke  of  Burgundy  had  assumed 
the  reins  of  power,  and  used  them,  as  his  brother  had  done, 
lor  his  own  purposes :  he  had  married  the  heiress  of  the  eozl 
of  Flanders,  aaid,  in  1382,  he  engaged  the  young  king  in  a 
war  with  the  Flemings,  to  quell  an  insurrection  they  had 
raised  against  their  earL  The  French  troops  gained  a  great 
victory  at  Bosebec ;  and  Charles,  who  had  accompanied  his 
anny  in  person,  was  much  elated  at  this  his  first  success  in 
aims.  On  his  return  to  Paris  he  found  that  city  in  a  state  of 
tumult  on  account  of  the  exorbitancy  of  the  taxes.     The  in- 
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gunection  was  soon  quelled,  and  the  ofienden  piBushed  with 
great  flererity.  Some  were  publicly  executed,  and  othen 
were  put  in  sacks  and  thrown  into  the  river. 

In  1385  Charles  married  Isabella  of  Bavaria,  a  very  beau- 
tiful princess,  but  of  depraved  mannen.  She  brought  much 
misery,  not  only  to  her  husband,  but  to  the  whole  kingdom. 

The  young  king's  education  had  been  entirely  n^lected ; 
and  his  uncles  had  promoted  his  passing  his  time  in  frivolous 
amusements,  that  he  might  the  less  interfere  with  their 
schemes  of  ambition.  Although  hasfy  and  impetuous,  he  had 
many  good  qualities ;  he  was  of  an  afiectionate  and  obliging 
temper ;  and  it  is  related  of  him  that  he  never  fi>rgot  a  kind- 
ness which  he  had  received,  nor  broke  a  promise  which  he 
had  made.  He  had  a  remarkable  facility  in  remembering 
every  person's  fiice  whom  he  had  opce  seen ;  and  among  other 
peculiarities,  is  noted  for  having  possessed  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  bodily  strength,  and,  it  is  said,  could  bend  a  horse- 
shoe with  his  hands. 

In  1386  the  French  government  meditated  an  invasion  of 
England ;  but  as  France  had  at  that  time  no  navy,  the  re- 
quisite vessels  were  either  purchased  or  hired  from  other  coun- 
tries. They  amounted  to  nine  hundred  when  collected  at 
Sluys.  Every  gentleman  who  prepared  for  this  expediticm 
was  provided  with  an  attendant,  styled  "  a  pillard,'^  or,  in 
other  words,  a  robber,  whose  express  business  was  to  pillage 
for  his  master's  benefit.  One  part  of  the  equipage  was  an 
enormous  wooden  castle,  which  could  be  taken  to  pieces  and 
put  together  again.  But  all  these  mighty  preparations  came 
to  nothing,  through  the  jealousy  of  the  duke  de  Berri,  who, 
though  inferior  in  abilities  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  was  yet 
equally  ambitious,  and  took  every  opportunity  to  thwart  and 
perplex  his  brother  in  aU  his  measures.  The  ships  were  de- 
tained at  Sluys  till  after  the  stormy  season  commenced,  and 
the  art  of  navigation  being  but  ill  understood,  many  of  the 
vessels  were  wrecked.  The  wooden  castle,  which  was  a  much 
vaunted  invention,  drifted  to  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  and 
became  an  easy  spoil  to  the  English  mariners. 

In  the  following  year  a  fleet  was  again  assembled.  The 
men  at  aims  were  all  prepared,  and  every  thing  was  ready, 
when  the  expedition  was  a  second  time  prevented  from  sail- 
ing. The  duke  of  Bretagne,  either  from  personal  hatred  to 
Oliver  Du  Clisson,  who  was  to  have  oommanded,  or  from  a 
wish  to  serve  his  allies,  the  English,  invited  Du  Clisson  to 
pay  him  a  friendly  visit.    When  he  had  got  him  in  hia 
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power,  he  made  him  his  prisoner.  He  detained  him  only 
a  short  time;  hnt  in  the  mean  while  the  men  at  arms 
dispersed  themselves,  and  the  intended  invasion  of  England 
was  given  up. 

In  1388,  the  king,  heing  of  age,  took  the  administration  of 
afiaita  into  his  own  hands.  He  deprived  the  duke  of  Bui^ 
gundy  of  his  offices,  and  hestowed  them  upon  his  own  brother, 
the  duke  of  Orleans.  He  recalled  several  of  his  father's  old 
servants,  and  displaced  the  creatures  of  the  dukes,  his  uncles. 
He  revoked  several  unjust  laws  and  oppressive  taxes,  and 
showed  every  wish  to  rule  his  people  with  justice.  This  was 
the  period  in  which  he  obtained  the  surname  of  Well  Beloved ; 
but  this  flattering  promise  did  not  last  long. 

The  constable  Du  Clisson  was  attacked  in  the  streets  of 
Paris  by  Peter  de  Craon,  a  man  of  infamous  character,  who, 
in  the  belief  that  he  had  killed  his  victim,  fled  for  protection 
to  the  duke  of  Bretagne.  Du  Clisson,  however,  was  only  se- 
verely wounded,  and  when  he  recovered  called  loudly  for  ven- 
geance on  the  assassin.  The  duke  of  Bretagne  was  required 
to  give  him  up ;  and  on  his  refusal  to  do  so,  the  king  was 
exceedingly  enraged,  and  resolved  to  march  in  person  into 
Bretagne  to  punish  it»  contumelious  duke.  He  ordered  his 
troops  to  rendezvous  at  Mans,*  and  repaired  there  himself 
early  in  the  month  of  August,  1391.  The  impatience  of  his 
spirit  had  thrown  him  into  a  fever,  and  his  attendants  en- 
deavored to  prevail  on  him  to  defer  his  march  into  Bretagne. 
But  he  would  not  listen  to  them,  and  set  forth,  notwithstand- 
ing the  heat  of  the  weather  and  his  own  indisposition. 

The  way  was  dusty,  and  the  king  rode  apart  from  his  com- 
pany, followed  only  by  two  pages,  one  of  whom  carried  his 
lance  and  the  other  his  helmet.  Froissart  tells  us  that  the 
king's  sufierings  from  the  heat  were  greatly  increased  by  his 
wearing  a  jerkin  of  thick  velvet,  and  a  heavy  cap  of  scarlet 
eloth  adorned  with  pearls.  As  he  was  riding  by  the  side  of  a 
foeat  near  Mans,  suddenly  a  tall  and  ghastly  man  rushed  out 
fiom  among  the  trees,  and  seizing  his  bridle,  exclaimed,  '*  Stop, 
king !  you  are  going  where  you  are  betrayed !"  The  figure 
then  as  snddenly  disappeared. 

Charles  was  greatly  agitated  by  this  incident.  While  he 
was  ruminating  upon  it,  he  arrived  at  a  sandy  plain,  where 
one  of  the  pages,  being  overpowered  by  the  heat,  fell  asleep, 
and  let  the  lance  which  he  carried  fsil  against  the  helmet 
borne  by  his  companion.  The  king,  being  startled  by  the 
*  A  ihort  diitsBca  esst  of  iho  froDtier  of  Bratsgnt. 
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clanking  noise,  vns  ^ized  immediately  by  a  sudden  frenzy ; 
he  imagined  himself  pureued  by  eoemiee,  and  riding  fiercely 
among  his  attendants  -with  his  sword  <lrawn,  would  hava 
killed  or  wounded  several  of  them,  if  they  had  not  fled.  At 
lost,  his  sword  being  broken,  one  of  his  servants  sprang  up 
behind  him,  and  held  him  tightly  by  the  arms  till  the  rest  had 
secured  him  with  ropes,  and  in  this  manner  he  waa  bound 
down  in  a  cart  and  conveyed  back  to  Mans.  He  remained  in 
a  state  of  frenzy  for  some  months,  and  then  recovered  hia 
senses ;  but  the  expedition  to  Bretagne  was  not  resumed. 

In  1393  another  fatal  accident  brought  on  a  return  of  the 
king's  disorder.  The  oircumstance  is  thus  related  : — ^At  the 
marriage  of  one  of  the  queen's  attendants,  the  king  and  five 
young  noblemen  of  the  court  agreed  to  appear  in  the  char- 
acter of  savages,  in  what  the  English  called  a  dugutdement. 
Their  dresses  were  made  of  coarse  cbth  covered  with  flax, 
which  was  fastened  on  with  pitch.  On  account  of  the  in- 
flammable nature  of  their  dress,  orders  had  been  given  that 
the  flambeau  bearers  (ibr  in  those  days  there  were  neither 
lamps  nor  chandeliers)  should  stand  dose  to  the  wall ;  but 
the  duke  of  Orleans^  ignorant  of  this  order,  and  not  thinking 
of  the  consequences,  took  a  torch  from  one  oi  the  beaxers,  and 
holding  it  close  to  <me  of  the  savages,  that,  he  might  the  better 
find  out  who  he  was,  set  fire  to  the  flax.  Five  of  the  savages 
were  instantly  in  flames.  The  sixth,  who  was  the  king, 
was  standing  at  a  little  distance  .talking  to  the  duchess  of 
Bern.  She  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  envelop  him  in 
her  mantle,  and  thus  saved  his  life.  Four  of  the  others, 
who  had  entered  the  room  chained  together,  wt^re  burned  to 
death ;  the  fifth,  extricating  himself  from  the  chain,  rushed  to 
a  large  cistern  of  water  which  was  placed  in  the  buttery  for 
the  purpose  of  rinsing  the  drinking  cups,  and  plunging  into  it 
saved  his  life. 

The  noise  aqd  confusion  in  the  hall  were  extreme.  The 
king  was  conveyed  to  his  bed,  but  he  was  so  much  shocked 
by  this  dreadfiil  catastrophe  that  he  could  get  no  sleep  all 
night.  At  last,  toward  morning,  he  fell  into  a  doze,  finom 
which  he  was  presently  roused  by  the  voices  of  the  mob,  who, 
hearing  something  of  the  accident,  assembled  tumultuously 
round  the  palace,  and  would  not  be  convinced  that  the  king 
was  not  among  the  sufierers,  unless  they  saw  him.  He  was 
therefore  obliged  to  rise  and  parade  about  the  streets  for  the 
purpose  of  pacifying  the  people.  All  this  brought  on  a  returo 
of  his  delirium.    From  that  time  till  his  death  he  was  never 
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entirely  restored  to  reason,  or,  if  he  had  lucid  intenrals,  thej 
were  very  short,  and  only  made  him  feel  the  more  the  misery 
of  his  situation.  The  people,  meanwhile,  sufiered  the  grievous 
oj^tression  of  being  under  the  rule  of  many  masters. 

The  first  struggle  for  power  was  between  the  duke  of  Bui^ 
gundy  and  his  n^hew  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  king's  broth- 
er. These  two  princes  bore  an  iuTeterate  hatred  to  each 
other,  and  their  two  duchesses  also  entered  into  the  same  feel* 
ings  of  enmity.  The  duohess  of  Burgundy,  who  was  very  ill- 
tempered  and  disagreeable,  and  prided  henelf  on  having  been 
the  heiiesi  of  Flanders,  hated  the  duohess  of  Orleans,  and  af^ 
ieeted  to  despise  her,  because  she  was  of  inferior  birth  to  her- 
aelfl  The  duchess  of  Orleans  was  Valentina,  daught«  of  the 
duke  of  Milan.  She  was  very  beantifttl  and  engaging,  though 
of  a  very  high  spirit.  She  had  great  influence  over  the  poor 
king,  and  sometimes  when  he  was  in  the  paroxysms  of  mad- 
ne«,  his  attendants  would  send  for  Valentina,  whose  presenoe 
would  instantly  calm  his  violence.  >  ^   ' 

In  1403  the  duke  of  Burgundy  died.  His  son  John  suo> 
eeeded  to  his  possessions  and  to  his  ambition,  and  the  struggle 
Ibr  pow«r  was  carried  on  between  the  two  ooosins  with  even 
more  bitterness  than  that  which  had  characterized  it  before 
in  the  contentions  between  the  undo  and  nephew.  The  his- 
tory of  France  is  at  this  period  little  else  but  a  history  of  the 
outrages  con^mitted  by  these  two  selfish  and  vindictive  men. 
At  last  the  duke  of  Ikiigundy  filled  the  measure  of  his  guilt 
by  causing  the  duke  of  Orleans  to  be  assassinated  in  the  streets 
of  Paris.  Valentina  and  her  children  called  loudly  for  justice 
en  the  murderer,  and  the  duke  of  Buigundy  was  cited  to  Paris 
to  answer  for  his  crime.  He  came,  but  attended  by  such  a 
numerous  body  of  armed  men,  that  the  coimcil  found  it  neces* 
aary  to  acquit  him.  The  duke  of  Orleans  left  three  son^ 
Charles,  Philip,  and  John.  Besides  these  he  had  an  illegiti* 
mate  son  named  the  count  de  Dunois.  Charles,  the  young 
duke,  entered  a  protest  against  the  acquittal  of  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  and  called  on  all  France  to  revenge  his  father's 
death.  But  the  father  had  made  himself  so  odious  by  his 
misconduct,  that  no  one  listened  to  the  appeal  of  his  son  :  on 
the  contrary,  the  Parisians  received  the  duke  of  Buigundy  into 
their  city ;  at  which  Valentina,  who  was  a  woman  of  ungov^ 
emed  temper,  actually  died  of  grief  and  rage. 

The  party  of  the  Burgundians  now  gained  the  ascendency 
in  afiairs ;  ike  opposite  party  were  called  Armagnacs.  The 
young  duke  of  Chrieaas  had  manied  a  daughter  of  the  count 
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of  Annagime,  and  sofiered  himself  to  be  governed  by  his 
father-in-law.  The  Annagnace  asumed  the  badge  of  a  white 
Bcarf  with  a  St.  George's  cross ;  that  of  the  Burgundians  was 
a  St.  Andrew's  cross  upon  a  red  scarf.  Both  parties  endeav- 
ored to  possess  themselves  of  the  king's  person,  and  to  govern 
in  his  name.  But  all  they  understood  by  government  was  to 
oppress  the  people,  and  to  imprison  and  put  to  death  (if  they 
could)  those  whom  they  oonadered  their  enemies.  The  king, 
during  his  short  intervals  of  reason,  would  sometimes  make  at- 
tempts to  rid  himself  of  both  Burgundians  and  Armagnaow ; 
but  these  efibrts  only  tended  to  increase  the  confusion. 

Meantime  the  queen,  Isabella  of  Bavaria,  led  a  licentioos 
life,  neglecting  the  king  and  her  children,  who  were  often,  m 
want  of  absolute  necessaries,  while  she  was  sharing  in  the 
plunder  of  the  people.  Part  of  that  plunder  she  spent  in  friv- 
olous extravagances ;  the  rest  she  laid  up  to  make  a  fund  for 
herself,  in  case  she  should  find  it  necessary  to  abandon  France. 

Duiing  all  this  time  France  and  England  remained  at 
peace.  The  reign  of  Richard  II.  had  been  too  weak  and 
frivolous,  and  that  of  the  usurper  Henry  IV .  too  full  of  trou- 
bles, to  allow  either  of  them  to  engage  in  a  foreign  war ;  but 
on  the  accession  of  Henry  V.  the  case  was  altered.  That 
young  prince  was  eneigetic  and  martial,  and,  being  at  peace 
at  home,  wsi  able  to  be  enterprising  abroad.  He  revived  the 
almost  forgotten  pretension  of  Edward  III.  to  the  crown  of 
France,  and  with  no  other  pretext  declared  war  on  France, 
and  landed  at  Havre,  August  14,  1415,  with  36,000  men. 
His  first  operation  was  to  lay  siege  to  Harfleur,^  which,  though 
bravely  defended  by  the  citizens  and  a  few  neighboring  gen- 
tlemen, yet,  receiving  no  aid  fi:om  the  government,  was  obliged 
to  surrender.  The  loss  of  Harfleur  seemed  first  to  xouse  the 
contending  parties  at  Paris  to  a  sense  of  their  danger.  The 
orifiamme  was  unfurled,  and  an  army  collected ;  but  the  jeal- 
ousies and  animosities  among  the  nobles  occasioned  so  many 
impediments  to  its  march,  that  Henry  traversed  the  country 
from  Harfleur  nearly  to  Calais  without  meeting  any  thing  to 
oppose  his  progress.  But,  to  use  the  quaint  words  of  an  old 
historian,  "  the  very  abundance  of  the  country,  aided  by  the 
climate,  had  been  fighting  the  battles  of  the  land.''  The  heat 
of  the  weather,  and  the  quantity  of  fruit  which  the  English 
had  indidged  in  on  their  march,  had  occasioned  so  much  ill- 
ness among  them,  that,  by  the  time  Henry  reached  Agincourt, 
his  army  was  greatly  reduced  in  numbers.  Of  those  who  ze- 
*  Yeiy  near  Httre,  on  tbo  nortfiem  oosst 
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mained,  many  were  so  weak  with  iUnefls  and  fatigue,  that  they 
ooald  scarcely  dt  upon  their  hones. 

At  Aginoourt,  on  October  24th,  1415,  the  French  anny, 
oommanded  by  the  constable  d' Albret,  came  up  with  the  Eng- 
lish; and  on  the  following  day  France  experienced  a  still 
more  disastrous  defeat  than  even  those  of  Cressy  and  Poitiers. 
The  constable  committed  the  great  error  of  marshaling  his 
men  on  a  spot  of  ground  too  small  ibr  their  vast  number  (which 
was  ibnr  times  greater  than  that  of  the  enemy) ;  so  that  the 
soldiers  impeded  each  other  for  want  of  room.  The  ground 
also  was  wet  and  marshy,  and  the  footmen,  at  every  step, 
sank  up  to  their  knees  in  mud.  The  knights  and  nobles 
mshed  on  without  ozder  to  the  front  of  the  anny,  and  scarcely 
any  officers  wero  left  to  ccnnmand  the  main  body,  which  soon 
gave  way.  It  is  a  romarkable  fact,  that  the  chief  brunt  of 
the  day  fell  on  the  nobles,  who  sufiered  much  more  than  the 
common  soldiers.  The  dukes  of  Orleans  and  Bourbon,  with 
1400  other  gentlemen,  wero  taken  prisoners ;  the  constable 
himiaelf  and  two  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy's  brothers,  with  the 
duke  of  Alenqon,  wero  among  the  slain.  When  the  battle 
-was  oTer,  Henry  found  himself  too  weak  to  improve  his  vic- 
tory by  any  hostile  proceeding ;  he  conducted  his  wearied  sol* 
dim  to  Calais,  and  firom  thence  embarked  for  England  with 
his  prisoners. 

This  great  and  unexpected  reverse,  instead  of  uniting  the 
Boigun'diaiis  and  Armagnacs  against  the  eommon  enemy, 
only  gave  them  another  object  of  contention,  namely,  who 
ahould  obtain  the  vacant  office  of  constable.  In  this  contest 
the  count  of  Armagnac  succeeded,  and  he,  for  a  time,  made 
himself  master  of  Paris. 

The  king  had  three  sons ;  Louis,  John,  and  Charles.  The 
two  eldest  died  very  nearly  together.  The  duke  of  Anjou  (the 
king's  cousin,  and  titular  king  of  Naples)  was  accused  of  hav* 
ing  poisoned  them,  to  make  way  for  Charles,  the  youngest, 
who  had  married  his  daughter.  Charles,  though  only  sixteen 
when  he  succeeded  to  the  rank  of  dauphin,  took  an  active 
part  in  affiurs  :  he  joined  the  Armagnacs,  and  by  his  advice 
his  mother,  who  was  become  infamous  by  her  vices,  was  shut 
np  in  the  castle  at  Tonrs.  She,  however,  regained  her  liberty, 
and,  joining  with  the  Burgundians,  ever  after  pursued  her  son 
with  unrelenting  hatred. 

'  On  May  28,  1418,  one  of  the  gates  of  Paris  was  opened  at 
night  by  a  friend  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  a  party  of  his 
men  entered  the  town,  and  rode  about  the  streets,  proclaim- 
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ing,  "  Peace  and  Bugnndy !''  Bat  thia  poUnted  woid  peace 
was  only  the  prelude  to  a  general  slaughtor  of  all  tiie  Aima^ 
gnaca.  The  count  himself  was  among  the  Tietima ;  and  the 
aoenea  of  ferocity  which  at  this  time  tock  place  in  Paris  hm^m 
no  parallel  in  the  history  of  any  other  oiviliaed  oonntry. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  tumult,  the  life  of  ths 
dauphin  was  aaved  by  Du  Chastely  the  gurwufts  of  the  Baa- 
tile,^  who  woke  him  finim  his  sleep,  and,  without  giving  him 
time  to  put  on  his  dothee,  hurried  with  him  to  the  Baatile, 
where  he  kept  him  concealed  tfll  he  conld  escape  oat  of  the 
city. 

The  queen  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy  made  a  triumphant 
entiy  into  Paris,  ^i^iile  the  streets  were  actoally  streaming 
with  the  blood  of  the  murdered  Armagnacs.  Meanwhile 
king  Heniy  landed  a  second  time  in  France,  and  made  him* 
self  master  of  Boaen,  and  of  the  whole  of  Nonnandy,  befeie 
the  contending  parties  seemed  aware  of  his  presence.  They 
now  saw  that  it  was  too  late  to  attempt  to  oppose  him  l^ 
force  ;  they  therefore  resolved  to  try-  what  could  be  done  l^ 
treaty.  Conferences  were  held  in  a  tent  in  a  paxk,  near 
Meulan,t  between  Henry  and  Isabella,  who  acted  fer  her 
husband.  But  nothing  definite  was  determined  on,  except* 
ing  that  Henry  should  marry  the  princess  CathiKine.  The 
dauphin  and  the  duke  of  Buigundy  were  present  at  these 
conferences ;  but  even  here,  though  so  mudk  was  at  atake, 
their  mutual  hatred  broke  out,  and  each  endeavozed  \o  coun- 
teract the  object  which  the  other  wished  to  gain. 

The  dauphin  had  an  attendant  who  had  formeriy  been  a 
servant  to  the  late  duke  of  Orleans.  This  man,  whose  name 
was  John  Louvet,  had  long  meditated  to  revenge  his  maater's 
death,  by  assassinating,  if  he  could,  the  duke  of  Buigundy. 
He  and  Du  Chastel,  who  entered  into  his  designs,  endeavored 
to  procure  an  opportunity  of  efiecting  them,  by  persuading 
the  dauphin  to  pretend  an  earnest  wish  lo  be  reconciled  to 
the  duke.  Historians  are  not  agreed  as  to  'wither  the 
dauphin  was  or  was  not  privy  to  their  plot.  The  Searcher 
of  hearts  aJone  knows  whether  or  no,  or  in.  what  degree  he 
participated  in  it.  The  duke  and  he  had  an  interview,  in 
which,  with  hatred  in  their  hearts,  they  swore  to  assist  each 
other  as  friends  and  brothers.  Th^  had  another  interview, 
August  28, 1419,  on  the  bridge  of  Montereau  on  the  Yonne  ;| 

*  A  CMtle  nnd  priaoii  in  Parif . 

t  North  of  the  Seine,  tnd  s  little  eatt  of  the  firoatier  of  Nonaandj. 

I A  bnacb  cf  the  Seine. 
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and  LouTet  and  Da  Chaitd,  leaping  a  barrier  which  was 
placed  acroBB  the  bridge  for  the  security  of  each  par^,  stab- 
bed the  duke  with  their  swords,  as  he  was  kneeling  down  to 
kiss  the  dauphin's  hand. 

The  duke  of  Burgundy  had  only  one  son,  who  is  distin* 
guisbed  from  the  other  princes  of  his  house,  by  the  title  of 
Philip  the  (rood,  duke  of  Burgundy.  This  prince  had  never 
taken  a  part  in  the  distttrbances  and  crimes  of  the  times ;  but 
this  atiociouB  deed  roused  him  to  revenge.  He  entered  into 
a  friendly  treaty  with  the  king  of  England,  and  in  the  hope 
of  forever  excluding  the  dauphin  from  the  throne  of  France, 
he  procured  Henry  to  be  declared  regent  during  the  life  of  the 
present  king,  and  entitled  to  the  succession  to  the  throne  after 
his  death.  Charles,  probably  unoonscions  of  what  he  did, 
waa  made  to  acknowledge  Henry  as  his  successor.  Henry 
married  the  princess  Catherine  ;  and  the  two  kings  of  France 
and  England,  with  their  two  queens,  made  a  triumphant  entry 
into  Paris. 

The  parliament  of  Paris  consented  to  this  appointment  of 
Henry  to  the  regency,  but  stipulated  that  the  rights  of  the 
people  should  be  respected,  and  that  they  should  continue  to 
be  governed  by  their  own  laws.  To  these  conditions,  I  be- 
lieve, Henry  strictly  adhered ;  he,  however,  exercised  one  in« 
atanee  of  severity,  which  was  perhaps  not  displeasing  to  the 
Parisians,  in  putting  to  death  L'lle  Adam,  an  infamous  agent 
of  the  late  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  a  man  who  had  been  par* 
ticularly  active  in  the  massacre  of  the  Armagnacs. 

The  dauphin,  while  these  things  were  passing,  had  retired 
to  Poitiers  vrith  a  few  friends.  He  was  here  joined  by  some 
d  the  members  of  the  parliament  and  the  university  of  Paris ; 
and  though,  to  all  appearance,  he  was  cast  out  from  the 
throne,  yet  the  hearts  of  almost  all  true  Frenchmen  were 
with  him.  The  presence  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy  and  of 
the  English  army,  obhged  ^m,  however,  to  conceal  their 
sentiments. 

The  king  of  England  was,  in  the  autumn  of  1421,  obliged 
to  return  to  England,  leaving  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Clar- 
ence, his  Ueutenant-general  in  France.  Clarence  was  slain 
in  a  skirmish  with  a  body  of  Scotch  troops  in  the  pay  of  the 
dauphin  ;  and  Henry  hastened  back  to  France,  declaring 
that  he  would  not  leave  the  dauphin  a  single  town  ;  but  the 
ill  state  of  his  health  prevented  him  from  putting  his  threat 
into  execution.  He  went  to  Paris,  where  he  exhioited  to  the  ^ 
people  his  in&nt  son  (afterward  Henry  VI.)  as  their  future 
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king ;  and  aaiembliiig  a  plenary  court,  he  and  his  child  were 
both  crowned  with  royal  diadeooB.  This  was  nearly  the  last 
act  of  his  life.  He  died  at  the  palace  of  Vincennes,  August 
28,  1422,  leaving  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Bedford,  regent  of 
France. 

On  the  2l8t  of  the  following  October,  Charles  VI.  ended 
his  unhappy  life.  He  died  in  &e  palace  of  St.  Pol  in  Paris. 
He  Uved  &fty-five  years,  and  reigned  forty-two  years,  thirty 
of  which  he  had  passed  in  a  state  of  almost  constant  in- 
sanity. He  married  Isabella  of  Bararia,  and  had  three  sons 
and  five  daughters : 

(1.)  Louis,  (2.)  John,  died  before  their  father  ;  (3.) 
Charles,  succeeded  his  father ;  (4.)  Isabella,  married  first, 
Bichard  H.  of  England  ;  and,  secondly,  the  duke  of  Oxleans ; 
(5.)  Jane,  manied  John  de  Montford,  duke  of  Bretagne; 
(6.)  Miohella,  married  Philip,  duke  of  Burgundy ;  (7.)  Cath- 
erine, married  Henry  V.  of  England ;  (8.)  Mary,  a  nun. 

That  I  might  not  break  the  thread  of  my  narrative,  I 
omitted  to  speak  in  their  proper  place  of  the  afiairs  of  Na- 

ees.  Duiazzo  was  slain  in  a  popular  tumult  in  1365,  and 
ouis  II.,  the  young  duke  of  Anjou,  took  possession  of  the 
crown  of  Naples,  and  reigned  there  till  1399,  when,  having 
o^nded  some  of  the  nobles,  he  was  driven  from  his  throne, 
and  retired  to  France.  He  died  in  1417.  In  1421,  his  son 
Louis  III.  made  an  attempt  on  Naples  ;  but  he  experienced 
nothing  but  a  succession  of  disasters ;  and  at  last  "  nothing 
remained  to  him  of  his  kingdom  but  the  road  out  of  it." 

In  1396,  an  expedition  was  sent  finom  France  to  succor  the 
king  of  Hungary,  who  was  at  war  with  Bajazet,  the  great 
Turkish  conqueror.  The  expedition  failed,  through  the  ill 
conduct  of  the  French  themselves.  Their  anny  was  defeat 
ed  vrith  dreadful  slaughter  near  Nioopohs. 


CONVERSATION  ON  CHAPTER  XXI. 

Kichard,  Did  you  not,  George,  think  of  Shakspeare*s  play 
of  King  Henry  V.  when  mamma  came  to  that  part  about  the 
poor  English  soldiers  being  so  ill  and  tired  before  the  battle 
of  Agincourt  ? 

Greorge,  I  remember  it  very  well,  and  how  the  French- 
man  describes  the  English  army,  and  says — 

Their  horaemen  nt  like  fixed  candlesticlu, 

Widi  torch  lUTei  in  their  hendi,  and  ^ir  poor  Jadee 
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Lob  dofwm  their  beads,  dropptai^  the  hide  and  Mp^ ; 
The  g^arn  down-roping  from  their  pale  dead  eveaf 
And,  in  their  palled  doll  moathi,  the  ffimmal  bit 
Liei  fiml  with  chewed  graaa.  stUl  ana  motionlefa. 

Henr^  V.,  Act  I V^  SetM  t. 

By-the>bye,  mamma,  ivliat  is  a  ginimaL  bit  ? 

Mn,  Mirkham.  It  means  a  jointed  bit,  running  in  rings. 
We  will  ask  your  papa  to  be  so  loud  as  to  read  that  fine  play 
to  us- after  tea.  In  the  mean  time  it  has  reminded  me  that 
plays  were  first  performed  in  France  about  this  period. 

Richard,  That  was,  if  I  mistake  not,  about  the  time  they 
were  fixst  introduced  into  England. 

Mn,  M,  Vou  are  very  right :  the  first  theatrical  repre* 
■entatkm  we  find  spoken  of  in  England  was,  I  believe,  in 
1378.  In  1385  we  find  mention  made  in  the  history  of 
France  of  a  play  exhibited  in  Paris  in  honor  of  the  marriage 
of  Charles  VI.  and  Isabella  of  Bavaria  ;  but  I  do  not  under- 
stand whether  this  was  the  first  exhibition  of  the  kind  or 
not.  It  represented  the  history  of  our  Saviour's  passion  and 
resurrection,  and  was  made  to  last  eight  days.  It  was  per- 
formed by  monks.  There  were  ei^ty-seven  characters  in 
the  jNece,  and  St.  John  was  one  of  tiie  principal  speakers. 

Mary,  I  think  aeting  plays  was  a  very  nUy  employment 
for  monks. 

Mn,  M.  So  I  suppose  the  provost  of  Paris  thought,  for 
he  forbade  them  to  act  any  more.  But  the  king,  who  had 
been  present  at  the  repressntation,  was  so  much  pleased  with 
it,  that  he  incorporated  the  performers  into  a  company,  enti- 
tled "The  Master,  Governors,  and  Fraternity,  of  the  Passion 
and  Resurrection  of  our  Lord."  .This  firatemity  proceeded 
to  act  the  history  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  and  some  of 
these  plays,  written  in  very  indi^rent  French  verse,  are  still 
extant.  Mysteries  and  Moralities  next  followed,  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  England,  The  rage  fi>r  all  sorts  of  the- 
atrical representatiQa  in  France  was  so  great,  that  the  priests 
finmd  it  necessary  to  alter  the  hour  of  vesper  prayers  to  enable 
the  people  to  attend  both. 

George.  1  think  it  would  have  been  as  weU  if  they  had 
altered  the  time  of  the  plays  to  suit  the  prayers. 

Mrs.  M,  The  plays  were  considered  as  a  species  of  relig- 
ious observance.  They  were  r^resented  on  Sundays  and  on 
saints'  days.  They  commenced  at  one  o'clock  at  noon,  and 
lasted  abcmt  four  hours ;  and  the  price  of  admittance  fi)r  each 
person  was  two  8ous« 

Mary.    1  am  sure  that  was  little  enough. 
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Mrs.  M.  If  we  estimate  the  value  of  two  sotu  at  the 
time  we  are  speaking  of,  you  will  find  it  was  a  high  price  for 
admittance  to  a  play. 

Richard,  I  tiiought  a  sou  was  only  equal  to  our  English 
halfpenny ;  and  surely  a  penny  was  not  much. 

Mrs,  M,     There  is  an  old  couplet  which  runs  thufr— 

The  rsal  wortti  of  any  things 
If  JQft  M  modi  M  it  will  bring; 

and  in  the  time  of  Charles  VI.  money  in  France  was  so 
scarce,  that  a  sou  went  much  farther  than  it  does  now.  A' 
sou  a  day  was  considered  as  very  good  pay  for  ^workman ;  and 
from  two  to  three  sous  was  the  price  of  a  good  pair  of  shoes. 

Richard,  Then,  aAer  all,  it  cost  at  least  as  much  to  go 
to  the  play  then  as  it  costs  us  now. 

Mrs,  M,  It  is  commonly  asserted  that  cards  were  invented 
about  this  time  in  France;  but  some  authors  suppose  that 
they  had  been  known  long  before,  and  that  they  were  derived, 
through  the  Moors,  from  the  East.  At  any  rate,  we  fint 
bear  of  them  in  France  in  this  reign,  when  they  were  em- 
ployed to  divert  the  melancholy  of  the  king,  during  some  of 
the  less  violent  paroxysms  of  his  disorder.  It  is  very  singular 
that  no  change  should  have  taken  place  since  in  their  form 
or  figure.  The  cards  which  are  played  with  now  resemble, 
in  all  respects,  those  which  were  used  to  amuse  Charles  VI. 

Richard,  I  wonder  if  there  was  any  meaning  in  the  fig- 
ures on  the  cards,  or  if  they  were  only  meant  to  distinguish 
one  from  another. 

Mrs,  M,  At  the  time  they  were  invented  they  were 
intended  to  convey  a  distinct  meaning,  the  four  suits  being 
designed  to  represent  the  fomr  classes  of  people ;  the  church- 
men, the  military,  the  class  of  artificers,  and  the  peasantry. 

Mary,  I  can  not  comprehend  how  hearts,  spades,  dia- 
monds, and  clubs  can  express  all  that. 

Mrs.  M.  You  shall  hear.  By  the  hearts  were  meant  the 
ecclesiastics ;  who  were  called  in  France  choirmen ;  and  the 
French  words  for  chair  and  heart  are  nearly  the  same.  By 
the  spades,  which  are,  in  fact,  intended  to  represent  pikeheads, 
are  meant  the  nobles  or  military.  By  the  square  stones,  or 
tiles,  which  we  call  diamonds,  but  which  the  French  call 
ccurreatix,  was  intended  the  artificers'  class ;  and,  lastly,  the 
suit  which  we  call  clubs,  but  which  is,  after  all,  a  leaf  of  tre- 
foil, or  clover,  was  meant  to  represent  the  peasantry. 

George.  This  is  really  something  quite  new  to  me,  and 
very  diverting. 
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Mrs,  M.  The  French  have  iiLso  particular  names  £ir  each 
of  the  twelve  court  cards.  The  names  of  the  four  kings  are 
David,  Alexander,  CaBsar,  and  Charles ;  the  four  queens  are 
Aigine,  Es^er,  Judith,  and  Pallas ;  the  knaves,  or  knights, 
as  the  French  call  them,  are  Ogier  the  Dane,  Lancelot,  La 
Hire,  and  Hector  de  Galard.  I  must  not  forget  a  story  re> 
lating  to  this  reign,  which  I  think  will  interest  you  very 
much,  particularly  if  you  have  not  forgot  the  play  you  went 
to  see  last  year,  called  "  The  Forest  of  Bondi,  or  Dog  of  Mon- 
taigis." 

George,  O !  I  rememher  it  very  well ;  for  I  shall  never 
forget  the  dear  dog  Carlo,  and  all  his  clever  tricks !  how  he 
trotted  along,  carrying  the  lantern  to  show  the  place  where 
the  hody  of  his  murdered  master  was  hid  ! 

Mrs.  M.  The  circumstance  from  which  the  play  is  taken 
occurred  in  the  reign  of  Charles  VI.,  and  is  hriefly  this. — ^A 
man,  named  Auhri  de  Montdidier,  was  murdered  in  the  For- 
est of  Bondi,  not  far  firom  Paris,  hy  Macaire,  his  professed  and 
mortal  enemy,  ¥^  coneealed  the  hody  under  a  tree,  and  re- 
turned to  Pans,  satisfied  that  there  had  heen  no  witnesses  of 
the  deed.  Li  that  he  was  mistaken ;  for  hesides  the  watchful 
eye  which  witnesses  every  deed,  Auhri's  faithful  dog  had 
ohserved  the  whole  transaction,  and  laid  himself  down  on  his 
master's  grave,  never  leaving  the  spot,  except  to  go  in  searoh 
of  food.  For  this  purpose  he  generally  repaired  to  Paris,  to 
the  house  of  his  late  master's  most  intimate  friend.  Here  he 
usually  obtained  food,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  satisfied,  he 
instantly  returned  to  ^e  forest.  The  friend,  surprised  at  this 
singular  appearance  and  disappearance  of  the  dog,  resolved 
one  day  to  follow  him :  he  did  so ;  and  as  soon  as  they  had 
arrived  at  the  tree,  under  which  Auhri  had  heen  buried,  the 
dog  scratched  away  the  earth,  and  disclosed  his  master's  mur- 
dered body.  From  this  time  the  dog  attached  himself  to  his 
friend,  and  would  never  quit  him.  It  was  observed,  that 
whenever  he  saw  Macaire  he  always  growled  at  him,  fiew  at 
him,  and  showed  every  sign  of  anger,  inaomuch  that  Macaire 
waa  suspected  to  be  the  murderer ;  and,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  tiiat  time,  of  deciding  upon  a  man's  guilt  or  innocence 
by  a  trial  at  arms,  Macaire  was  sentenced  to  a  trial  by  com- 
bat with  the  dog. 

George.  A  duel  between  a  man  and  a  dog  !  And  pray 
what  weapons  were  they  to  fight  with  ? 

Mrs.  3f.  The  dog  had  hu  natural  weapons  of  claws  and 
teeth;  besidea  which  he  had  the  advantage  of  a  tub  to  retire 
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to  wImh  be  wu  wieuy.  The  nxn  ma  oolf  pennitted  to 
haTe  k  itidc  uid  a  ikield.  The  conlmt  taok  ptaee  at  Paria, 
in  the  Ue  Notre  SaniB,  azoid  an  imnwaiaB  comnuw  of  people. 
It  taatad  ao  long  that  Maeaira  binted  thnagh  &tigue,  and 
when  be  oamo  to  htnuelf  ocmfeaMd  hit  criaae.  A  pietim 
lepreaeatiBg  this  ■ingular  ccaabat  ma  foi  a  long  tone  pM> 
•erred  in  die  cattle  of  Moataigia ;  and  I  ean  ihow  Tea  ft 
little  Bketch  of  Bome  of  the  piini^ial  figures. 


Mary.  I  can  iindeiBtMid  how  the  real  dog  eould,  fiom 
love  of  hia  dead  matter,  do  what  he  did ;  but  I  ean  not 
nndentand  how  the  dog  in  the  play  can  be  made  to  do  all 
theae  thingi,  nich  aa  tinging  the  bell  to  call  np  the  people  of 
the  inn,  aad  all  the  net. 

Bfrs.  M.  Doga  are  aarpriringly  tractaUe  ■nimfln,  and  tatty 
be  taught  to  do  many  things  that  aeem  againat  their  natoiea ; 
but  in  regard  to  the  ringing'  the  bell,  I  bdieve  I  can  let  you 
into  a  little  aeeret  about  it.  In  training  the  dog  to  act  the 
part,  a  aanaage  ia  hnng  at  the  end  of  the  bell-atring,  and, 
m  jumping  up  to  get  at  the  Bauaage,  the  dog  rioga  the  bell ; 
and  in  time  he  lennu  to  pull  the  atring  without  requiiing  Um 
bribe. 

George.  "Well,  I  am  glad  the  poor  fellow  ia  taught  hia 
leaaon  by  bribery,  and  not  by  blows. 

Mrs.  M.  Before  we  leave  off,  I  hare  o&e  more  ciremn* 
stance  to  mention.  There  appeared  in  Germany,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  certain  bands  of  ragabond^ 
without  religion,  without  lawa,  without  a  country.  They 
had  uwoy  ucea,  ud  qpoke  a  kind  of  gibberiah,  which  wa« 
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peonliax  to  Ihemselres ;  atealing  and  telling  fbrtimei  seemed 
to  be  their  only  bunneH.  Do  you  think  you  can  guen  who 
theae  people  were  ? 

Gtorge.    I  think  they  mart  hnve  been  gypaiea. 

Sddiard.     And  in  reality  who  aie  the  gypaiea  ? 

Mrs.  M.  It  baa  been  a  common  notion  that  the  fint 
gypaiea  were  nativea  of  Egypt,  who  refuaing  to  aubmit  to  the 
TuHddt  yoke,  ibondoned  their  country.  But  though  it  ia 
hard  to  trace  the  histoiy  of  thi*  waodenng  race,  I  believe  that 
the  beat  informed  people  ue  of  opinion  tlut  they  came  origin- 
ally from  the  Eaat 
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CHAKLES  VII.,  BURKAUBD  THE  VICTOEIOU& 
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The  dauphin  waa  at  EapaiUy,  a  petty  caatle  in  Anvergne,* 
when  he  fint  heard  of  hia  iktber'a  death.  He  immediately 
pat  on  moDming ;  but  the  next  day  he  clothed  himself  in 
seailet,  and  waa  proclaimed  king  by  the  princea  and  noble« 
vho  formed  hia  little  oouit.  Gharlea  waa,  at  that  time,  abont 
twmty  yean  old.     He  poaaeaaed  excellent  abilitiea,  and  a  good 

*  A  little  naO)  of  fii*  coiWr  of  Fruu*. 
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lieart,  and  oooanonally  acted  with  vigor ;  bat  he  oomxnoiilj 
suffered  indoknce  and  love  of  pleasure  to  stifle  his  better 
qualities. 

His  countrymen  have  given  him  the  pompous  title  of  the 
victoriatis,  because  in  his  time  the  Cnglish  were  driven  out 
of  France ;  but  he  waa,  properly  speaking,  a  spectator,  rather 
than  an  actor,  in  the  emanoipatitm  of  his  country ;  and  he 
much  more  deserves  the  name  which  I  have  sometimes  seen 
given  to  him,  of  "  the  well  served" 

Rheims,  at  Charles's  accession^  was  in  the  possession^f  the 
English ;  consequently  he  could  not  be  consecrated  there  ss 
his  predecessors  had  been.  He  was,  therefore,  crowned  at 
Poitiers,  and  began  his  reign  under  every  possible  discourage- 
ment. He  was  so  poor  that  he  had  little  else  but  promises  to 
bestow  upon  his  followers ;  but  his  afiability  and  his  grateful 
disposition  served  him  at  this  time  instead  of  wealth,  and  pro- 
cured him  many  faithM  and  zealous  friends.  His  agreeable 
manners  could  not,  however,  entirely  supply  the  place  of 
money ;  for  we  are  told,  that  being  in  want  of  some  boots,  he 
was  obliged  to  go  without  them,  the  shoemaker  reusing  to  let 
him  have  them  unless  they  were  paid  for. 

The  regent  Bedford,  and  some  of  Henry's  valiant  captains, 
were  very  active  in  the  field,  and  the  English  were  beooming 
every  day  more  and  more  masters  of  the  country.  Orleans 
was  at  length  the  only  remaining  town  of  importance  whxoti 
Charles  possessed;  and,  in  1428,  the  EngUsh  foroee,  oom^ 
manded  by  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  laid  siege  to  it^ 

Salisbury  surrounded  the  town  by  a  great  number  of  tow- 
ers, and  put  good  garrisons  into  each ;  Dut»  according  to  the 
imperfect  tactics  of  those  times,  he  left  many  unguarded  places 
between  the  towers,  which  enabled  the  count  of  Dunois,  who 
commanded  Charles's  troops,  to  bring  succors,  firom  time  to 
time,  into  the  town.  By  this  means  the  garrison  was  enabled 
to  hold  out  many  months,  during  which  time  the  brave  Sal- 
isbury was  slain,  and  was  succeeded  in  his  oommand  by  the 
earl  of  Sufiblk.  At  the  approach  of  Lent  the  English  regent 
sent  to  the  English  army  a  large  supply  of  salted  herrings  un- 
der a  strong  escort.  The  French  saklMd  out  of  the  town  ta 
attack  the  escort,  but  were  driven  back  again  with  great  loss. 
This  battle  was  called  the  battle  of  the  herrings^  and  the  loss 
of  it  reduced  the  French  to  despair.  They  actually  b^gan  to 
treat  for  a  surrender ;  but  that  they  might  not  fall  into  th^ 
hands  of  the  EngUsh,  they  oflered  to  yield  up  their  city  to  the^ 
duke  of  Burgundy.     To  this,  however,  the  regent  would  not 
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consent,  and  demanded  '*  if  it  was  reasonable  that  be  shonld 
beat  the  bush  for  the  duke  of  Burgundy  to  catch  the  hare  ?" 

The  affairs  of  Charles  were  now  reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb, 
and  he  was  prepared,  as  soon  as  Orleans,  which  he  considered 
as  the  main  prop  of  his  fortunes,  shoidd  have  fallen,  to  retire 
into  Dauphiny  as  a  last  retreat.  His  fortimes  were,  howeyer, 
imezpectedly  retrieved  by  one  of  the  most  singular  ooeurrences 
in  history.  You  will  have  already  guessed  that  this  singular 
occurrence  was  the  appearance  of  Joan  of  Arc,  who  is  known 
also  by  the  name  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans. 

This  girl  was  the  daughter  of  a  peasant  of  Domremy  on 
the  Meuse,*  and  by  the  strength  of  dreams,  and,  as  she  fan- 
cied, of  apparitions  of  saints  and  angels,  she  believed  herself 
divinely  conunissioned  to  rescue  her  fallen  country.  She  ob- 
tained an  interview  with  the  king,  and  told  him  that  she  was 
destined  to  dehver  Orleans  from  the  English,  and  to*take  him 
to  Rheims  to  be  crowned.  Some  of  the  courtiers  thought  her 
an  insane  enthusiast ;  but  Charl^,  either  because  he  waa 
willing  to  cling  to  a  last  hope,  or  else  because  he  was  really 
convinced  that  she  spoke  by  divine  authority,  granted  her  re- 
quest that  he  would  send  her  with  an  escort  to  Orleans.  'Oh 
her  arrival  there  her  presence  inspired  the  garrison  with  fresh 
courage.  She  headed  the  troops  in  several  sorties,  in  which 
they  were  always  successful.  The  English  soldiers  could  not 
exert  theiAselves  when  she  appeared.  Believing  that.she  waa 
assisted  by  supernatural  powers,  they  felt  a  superstitious  dread 
of  her,  and  so  many  of  them  fled  from  the  army  en  that  ac- 
count, that  a  proclamation  was  issued  in  England  to  appre- 
hend every  soldier  who  deserted  from  France  *'  for  feare  of  the 
mayde."  At  last  the  English,  on  May  29,  1429,  found  them- 
selves obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of  Orleails. 

Joan  having  fulfilled  what  she  believed  was  the  first  part 
of  her  mission,  was  now  desirous  to  accomplish  the  second  part, 
which  was  that  of  conducting  the  king  to  Rheims.  In  this, 
also,  she  succeeded,  and  he  was  consecrated  by  the  archbishop 
of  Rheims,  July  7.  It  was  now  Joan's'  wish  to  resign  her 
military  command,  and  to  return  to  her  Native  obscurity ;  but 
this  the  king,  having  found  her  so  nepessary  to  his  success, 
would  not  permit.  ' 

But  this  very  success  was  poor  Joan's  ruin ;  for  the  French 
officers  became  jealous  of  her  fame,  and  ashamed  that  a  wo- 
man should  have  performed  greater  exploits  than  themselves. 

*  The  Meose  if  in  the  nortbeMtein  part  of  France,  and  Domremy  ii  not 
hr  from  it*  fonrce. 
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In  a  sortie  finom  the  town  of  Compeigne*  she  wu  abandoned 
by  her  companions,  who,  at  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  retired 
into  the  town  and  closed  the  gates  upon  her,  thus  leaving  her 
alone  amidst  the  enemy.  She  was  pulled  fiom  her  horse  by^ 
a  gentleman  of  Picardy :  he  relinquished  her  to  John  of  Lux- 
emburg, the  Burgundian  general,  who,  for  a  lazge  aaa  of 
money,  gave  her  up  to  the  regent. 

Joan,  by  every  law  of  honor  and  humanity,  ought  to  have 
been  oonddered  and  treated  as  a  prisoner  of  wax ;  but  the  re- 
gent chose  to  regard  her  as  a  sorceress  and  a  heretic.  He 
obliged  those  members  of  the  uniyersity  of  Paris  who  still  re- 
mained in  that  city  to  bring  her  to  trial  for  these  ofiensee,  and 
they  and  several  bishops  and  doctors,  who  were  her  judges 
oondemned  her  to  perpetual  captivity.  But  this  the  regent 
deemed  too  mild  a*  punishment,  and  he  found  means  to  have 
it  changed  for  one  more. severe.  Joan,  by  the  articles  of  her 
condemnation,  was  forbidden  ever  again  to  wear  the  habit  of 
a  man ;  and  Bedford,  in  the  cruel  hope  that  she  would  not  be 
able  to  resist  the  temptation  of  dressing  herself  in  anoDor, 
caused  a  complete  suit  to  be  hung  up  in  her  cell.  Poor  Joan 
fell  into  the  snare,  and  her  barbarous  persecutors  having  de- 
tected her  with  the  armor  on,  pronounced  her  worthy  of  death, 
and  condemned  her  to  be  burned  alive.  The  sentence  was 
executed  May  30,  1431,  in  the  market-place  of  Kouen. 
When  at  the  stake,  Joan  exclaimed  aloud  that  the  hand  of 
God  was  raised  against  the  English,  and  that  he  would  not 
only  drive  them  out  of  France,  but  that  his  vengeance  would 
also  pursue  them  in  their  own  coimtry.  And  if  we  reflect  on 
the  miseries  which  the  English  experienced  afler  their  expul- 
sion firom  France,  in  the  wars  of  the  White  and  Red  Roses, 
we  may  well  think  that  her  words  were  fully  verified. 

At  idl  events,  her  death  has  fallen  heavy  on  all  who  were 
concerned  in  it.  It  is  the  "  one  great  blot"  in  the  otherwise 
spotless  character  of  Bedford,  the  disgrace  of  her  countrymen 
and  judges  who  sanctioned  it,  and  of  Charles,  who  made  no 
eflbrt  to  save  her.  Mezerai  says,  that  the  judgments  of  Crod 
fell  on  her  judges,  and  that  they  all  died  violent  and  sudden 
deaths.  I  can  not  pretend  to  say  how  fat  this  is  t^ie,  but  it 
is  certain  that  the  bishop  of  Lisieux,  one  of  her  judges,  was 
so  conscious  of  his  crime,  that  he  founded  a  chapel  at  Lisieux 
in  expiation  of  it.  The  king,  who  had  shown  his  gratitude  to 
Joan  in  her  lifetime  by  ennobHng  her  and  her  family,  did  tardy 
justice,  twenty-four  years  after  her  death,  to  her  memory,  by 

•  Thirty  or  forty  milea  northeast  of  Paris,  on  the  Oise. 
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camiiig  the  procesB  of  her  oondemnation  to  he  homed  hefbze 
a  large  aaaemhly  of  prelates  and  nohles  at  Rouen. 

The  histoiy  of  poor  Joan  of  Arc  ha«  led  me  on  to  anticipate 
the  order  of  time,  and  to  neglect  in  their  proper  place  one  or 
two  partictdara  I  ought  to  have  mentioned. 

Among  other  things,  I  ought  to  have  said  tiiat  Charles 
eontrived,  m  1424,  to  attach  the  duke  of  Bretagne,  a  weak 
and  vacillating  man,  to  his  interest,  hy  making  his  brother, 
Arthur  of  Bretagfie,  coimt  of  Richemont,  eonstable  of  France. 
This  man  had  many  great  and  fine  qualities,  and  served  the 
king  with  a  most  &ithful  attachment ;  hut  his  zeal  for  his 
master's  service  often  carried  him  farther  than  was  just  or 
politic. 

Charles  had  many  veiy  brave  men  in  his  service.  Among 
those  who  are  most  fremiently  named  in  history  are  the  count 
of  Dunois,  La  Hire,  and  Saintraille ;  but  although  they  per^ 
formed  many  valiant'  exploits,  they  were  none  of  them  en* 
dowed  with  great  military  talents ;  and  it  was  said  of  Charles, 
that  he  had  many  brave  captains,  but  no  generals.  He  him- 
self might  have  been  a  gooid  general  if  he  had  pleased,  and 
whenever  he  exerted  himself  he  displayed  vigor  and  ability. 
But  his  habitual  indolence  made  these  exertions  very  rare ; 
and  although  the  war  was  still  kept  up  between  him  and  the 
English,  it  was  conducted  without  much  aetivity  on  either 
aide. 

The  torpor  on  the  part  of  tihe  English  was  not  the  fault  of 
the  regent.  He  did  all  he  could,  but  he  could  not  counter- 
act the  ill  consequences  of  a  quarrel  whieh  had  taken  place 
between  his  brother  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  which  caused,  fi>r  a  time,  a  coolness  on  the  part 
of  Burgundy  toward  the  English.  The  hearts  of  the  French 
also,  although  they  might  dissemble  their  sentiments,  for  fear 
of  the  English  arms,  were  all  inrlining  toward  their  own  le- 
gitimate sovereign.  To  excite  some  feeling  in  favor  of  the 
young  king  of  England  (Henry  VI.),  the'regent  had  him  brought 
to  France  and  crowned  a  second  time  in  Paris.  But  the 
pageant  had  no  other  efiect  than  to  make  the  Parisians  sigh 
the  more  6r  their  ovm  monarch. 

In  1435  the  tide  turned  in  their  favor.  The  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy deserted  the  English,  and  made  a  separate  peace  with 
Charles.  This  peace,  which  is  called  the  peace  of  Arras,  was 
eelebrated  throughout  France  with  the  most  frantic  expres- 
sions of  joy.  To  the  regent,  Bedford,  it  occasioned,  on  the 
other  hand,  so  much  vexation  as  to  be  the  cause  of  his  death. 
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The  Engluh  afiairs  rapidly  declined  from  this  time.  The 
dukes  of  York  and  Somerset,  who  "were  sacoessively  regents 
of  France*  wanted  the  ability  to  stem  the  torrent  that  ran 
■trongly  against  them ;  and  when  the  civil  wars  broke  out  in 
England,  the  contending  parties  were  too  much  occupied  at 
home  to  be  able  to  pay  attention  to  the  affairs  in  France. 

Paris  was  almost  the  first  town  that  threw  off  the  English 
yoke ;  and  on  Nov.  4,  1437,  Charles  made  his  public  entry 
mto  his  capital,  after  a  banishment  of  seventeen  years. 

The  year  1438  is  memorable  on  account  of  a  famine,  £il- 
lowed  by  a  pestilence,  which  caused  so  great  a  mortaUty  in 
Paris  and  in  the  environs,  that  the  wolves  roamed  about  the 
nearly  depopulated  streets,  and  some  children  were  carried  off 
by  them. 

In  1440  a  short  truce  was  agreed  on  between  the  English 
nnd  the  French.  Charles  would  now  have  given  himself  up 
to  the  enjoyment  of  his  gardens  (of  which  he  was  very  Ibnd), 
and  of  his  other  quiet  amusements,  had  not  his  tranquilH^ 
and  happiness  been  destroyed  by  the  conduct  of  his  eldest 
aon.  This  young  prince  (afterward  Louis  XI.)  had  early 
riiown  a  disobedient  and  malignant  temper.  When  not  more 
than  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  had  joined  some  discontented 
nobles  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  king,  Charles  forgave  him 
fiir  this  ofieue  on  account  of  his  youth,  and  received  him  into 
his  fiivor  as  before.  But  Louis  made  an  undutiiul  and  ttn> 
grateful  return  to  his  indulgent  &ther«  He  behaved  insolent* 
ly  to  his  favorites,  and  ofloi  displeased  them  by  the  videnee 
of  his  temper.  When  he  was  about  twenty-two  years  old,  he 
eonoeived  an  enmity  to  some  person  about  the  court,  whom 
he  engaged  the  count  de  Dammartin  to  assassinate.  Dam- 
znartin,  either  because  he  had  never  seriously  intended  to 
commit  the  deed,  or  else  because  he  afterward  repented  of  his 
engagement,  refused  to  perpetrate  the  crime.  These  cireum- 
stanees  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  king,  he  sent  for  his 
aon,  and  most  severely  reprimanded  him  for  his  wickedness. 
The  dauphin,  to  exculpate  himself,  threw  the  whole  blame  on 
Dammartin,  who  denied  the  chaige,  and  oSetnd  to  vindicate 
his  honor  by  single  combat  with  any  gentleman  of  the  dau- 
phin's hdus^old.  The  king,  knowing  too  well-  the  evil  dispo- 
sitions of  his. son,  felt  persuaded  of  his  guilt,  and  banished 
him  to  Dauphiny,  forbidding  him  to  appear  again  in  his  pres- 
for  four  months. 

At  the  expiration  of  that  time,  Charles  expected  to  have 
him  again,  and  that  he  would  have  returned  penitent 
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■ad  subdiwd.  Bat  Lodm*  on  the  oontraiy,  nfuied  to  ntimi, 
and,  JBtabliihing  himMif  at  Daaphinj,  set  hiiDtelf  up  as  hi» 
own  xnasUr.  He  loaded  tha  people  with  tazBi^  and  tieated 
them  with  the  utmost  tpsaay.  His  aonduct  beooming  ii^ 
8iipportaUe»  tha  king  sent  Dammartin  with  erdeis  to  armt 
him,  and  bring  him  to  Fans.  But  Lonis,  having  pievieaa 
■otioe  of  his  ooming,  fled  to  the  diike  of  Brngnndy,  ndio  ro- 
oeived  him  with  the  greatest  kindnesw,  gave  him  money  hr 
his  expenses,  aad  assigned  him  the  castle  of  Grenappe,  near 
Bnusdb,  fix  his  lesidenee.  Heie  hB  leraained  till  hu  father's 
death,  obstinately  zesisting  emy  invitatiim  to  xetam,  and  to* 
paying  the  Irindanss  of  the  dnke  of  Bnigmidy  by  sowii^r  die* 
sensions  between  him  and  the  oeoat  de  Cha^lois,  his  only  son. 

In  the  mean  time  the  truce  with  England  had  been  broken. 
The  war  was  nnewed  in  1448,  and  was  earned  on  thiougli- 
ottt  to  the  disadTsatage  of  the  English.  Talbot,  who  akno 
xemained  of  aU  Henry's  bmve  warriors,  made  a  last  effisrt  to 
redeem  the  honor  and  interests  of  his  ooantry.  He  and  his 
son  were  both  slain  in  1453,  near  Chatillon.*  This  defeat 
was  folkywed  by  the  complete  ruin  of  the  English,  and  soon 
nothing  remained  to  them  of  all  their  boasted  conquests  in 
France  except  the  town  of  Calais. 

Charles,  though  thus  at  last  vastorsd  to  the  donnnioos  of 
his  ancestors,  had  little  satisfiu}tioi]L  in  this  prosperous  situsr 
taon  of  his  a&izs.  His  son,  to  strengthen  himself  still  more 
against  his  father,  had  allied  himself  with  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
and  had  married  his  dai]ghter---a  step  which  was  highly  duh 
pl^M«y  to  Charles.  Louis  was  also  suipected  (but  I  believe 
unjustly)  of  having  caused  the  death  of  his  &ther's  mistrsBB* 
Agnes  Soiel,  by  means  of  poison.  He  was  suspected  also  of 
designs  on  the  life  of  his  father,  and  to  have  bribed  his  serv* 
ants  to  give  him  poison  in  his  food.  The  unhappy  monarch, 
under  this  apprehension,  refused  all  nouiishment ;  and  when* 
at  last,  he  was  prevailed  on  to  take  some,  it  was  too  late  to 
save  his  life.  He  died  July  22,  1461.  He  was  fif^-nine 
yeais  old,  and  had  reigned  thirty-nine  yean.  He  manied 
Maryof  Aiyott,  daughter  of  Louis  U.»titalai  king  of  NiqptsSy 
and  had  two  sons  and  four  daughters : 

(1.)  Louis,  who  succeeded  him.  (2.)  Chaxlss,  duke  of 
Bern.  (3.)  Joland,  married  the  duke  of  Savoy.  (4.)  Cath- 
erine, maixied  the  count  of  Chaxolois.  (5.)  Jane,  manied 
the  duke  de  Bourbon.  (6.)  Magdelain^  manied  the  count 
deFeiz. 

*Oalhe0slMre6wiai 
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In  1438  Charles  called  an  assembly  of  his  clergy  at  Bourges. 
In  this  assembly  the  Gallican  church  threw  off  much  of  its 
dependence  on  the  pope. 

Charles,  finding  that  there  was  a  great  want  of  infantry  in 
Franee»  ordered  that  each  village  throughout  the  kingdom 
should  furnish  and  pay  a  foot  archerp  who  should  be  free  firom 
aU  taxes  and  subsidies.  This  corps,  which  amounted  to  about 
22,000  men,  was  called  the  FraTtc  Ardwn.  Charles  also 
astablished  the  Compcmies  of  Ordnance^  which  ibrmed  a  body 
of  about  9000  cavalry,  and  were  the  foundation  of  the  French 
legnlar  army* 

In  1440  l^e  duke  of  Orleans  returned  fiom  his  long  captiv- 
ity in  England.  He  obtained  his  release  chiefly  by  the  good 
offices  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who,  being  desirous  to  ter- 
minate the  long  feud  between  &eir  families,  assisted  him  in 
paying  his  ransom.  When  the  duke  of  Orleans  regained  his 
liberty,  he  was  received  with  great  honor  by  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy. These  two  princes  lived  ever  after  in  perfect  fiiend- 
flhip.  The  duke  of  Orleans's  first  wife  being  deadr  the  duke 
of  Burgundy  gave  him  his  niece  in  mairiage,  by  whom  he  had 
a  son,  who  was  ailerward  Louis  XII. 

The  constable  of  France,  Arthur  of  Bretagne,  died  a  few 
jmx%  befine  the  king  his  master.  Some  .years  before  his 
death,  he  became,  by  the  deaths  of  his  brother  and  of  his 
nephew,  duke  of  Bzetagne  ;  but  he  would  never  sufier  him- 
seUT  to  be  called  duke  of  Bretagne ;  preferring  always  the 
title  of  constable  of  France,  and  saying,  "  that  in  his  old  age 
he  would  be  called  by  that  title  onlv  which  had  given  luster 
to  his  youth.''  On  his  death  the  dukedom  of  Bretagne  de- 
volved on  Francis,  the  son  of  his  younger  brother. 


CONVERSATION  ON  CHAPTER  XXII. 

Mary,  Pray,  mamma,  who  was  that  Agnes  Sorel,  who 
siidi  a  favorite  with  the  king  ? 

Mrs,  Markham.  She  was  a  lady  of  great  beauty  and  ac- 
complishments, and  much  celebrated  by  the  French  poets 
and  historians,  because  she  employed  the  influence  she  pos- 
sessed over  Charles  to  rouse  him  £n>m  his  natural  indolence, 
and  to  urge  him  to  exert  himself  for  the  recovery  of  his 
dominions. 

Mary.    Then  she  must  have  been  a  very  good  woikian. 

Mrs.  M.    She  had  some  redeeming  virtues  with  some  very 
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great  &ults.  She  was  buried  at  Jumieges,  in  Nonnaiidy, 
where  a  splendid  monument  was  raised  over  her  grave,  in 
which  she  was  represented  in  a  kneeling  posture,  with  her 
heart  in  her  hand,  which  she  was  ofiering  to  the  Virgin. 
This  monument  was  destroyed  in  some  religious  disturbances, 
and  its  place  was  supplied  by  a  plain  slab  of  black  marble, 
which  is  still  in  existence,  as  the  threshold  stone  to  a  house 
at  Rouen.  Agnes  is  sometimes  called  the  Lady  of  Beauty* 
not  because  of  her  great  personal  attractions,  but  on  account 
of  a  castle  so  called,  which  the  king  gave  her. 

Mary,  How  glad  that  poor  duke  of  Orleans  must  have 
been  when  he  got  his  liberty  again  I  I  hope  they  did  not 
keep  him  shut  up  in  a  prison  aU  those  twenty-five  yean  in 
England  ? 

Mrs.  M.  Great  part  of  that  time  he  passed  at  Groom- 
bridge,  not  far  from  Tunbridge,  in  the  custody  of  Richard 
Waller,  an  English  gentleman.  Waller  had  found  the  duke 
ailer  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  lying  among  the  slain,  and, 
perceiving  some  life  in  him,  carried  him  to  Henry,  who,  as  a 
reward  for  his  care,  appointed  him  guardian  to  the  loyal 
prisoner. 

Mary.     But  was  Groombridge  a  prison  ? 

Mrs.  M.  No,  my  dear ;  it  was  Mr.  Waller's  own  house. 
It  is  still  standing,  and  I  have  been  told  that  a  part  of  it  was 
built  under  the  directions  of  the  duke.  He  also  contributed 
to  the  repairs  of  the  neighboring  church  of  Speldhurst,  where 
his  arms  may  still  be  seen  over  the  porch. 

Mary.  I  am  glad  he  had  such  pleasant  employments  to 
amuse  himself  with. 

Mrs.  M.  He  was  also  able  to  amuse  himself  with  writing 
poetry.  I  will  show  you  a  sonnet  on  Spring,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  written  by  him. 

LE  PEINTEM6. 

Le  Tempf  a  laissie  ion  mentean 
Do  vent,  dtt  froidure,  et  de  pluye ; 
£t  a' eat  vesta  de  broderye 
De  soleil  riant,  cler  et  beau. 

n  n'y  a  beste,  ne  oyaeau, 
Q.ai  en  son  jargon  ne  cbante  et  crye : 
Le  tempfl  a  laissie  son  mentean 
De  vent,  de  froidare,  et  de  pluye. 

Riviere,  fontaine,  et  nussean, 
Portent  eu  livr^e  jolie 
Gonttes  d'ar^ent,  d'orfevrerie  : 
Cbascnn  s'abitle  de  nouveaa, 
L«  Temps  a  laissie  son  meataaa. 
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Rukard,  Many  of  the  words  are  spelled  so  di&iently 
from  modem  French,  that  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  I 
imdentand  it  perfectly.  I  wish  you  would  he  so  good  as  to 
translate  it  for  us. 

Mrs,  M,  I  will  read  you  a  translation,  which  I  copied 
from  a  magazme. 

The  Time  batb  laid  hii  mantle  Vy 
Of  wind  and  rain  and  icy  ebill, 
And  doni  a  rich  embroiderie 
Of  ■on-li^ht  ponx^d  on  lake  and  hill. 

*  No  beaat  or  bird,  in  earth  or  sky, 
Whpae  voice  doth  not  witii  gladneH  diriU ; 
For  Time  hath  laid  bis  mantle  by 
Of  wind  and  rain  and  icy  chill. 

River  and  ibantain,  brook  and  rill. 
Bespangled  o'er  with  Kverjr  gay 
'  Of  silver  drapletsr  wind  their  way  i 
All  in  their  new  apparel  vie, 
For  time  bath  laia  his  mantle  by. 

Riduird.  Pray,  can  yeu  tell  us  what  hecaxne  of  that  had 
queen  Isahella  of  Bavaria  ? 

Mrs.  M.  She  seems  to  have  heen  detained  in  a  sort  of 
custody  hr  the  English  at  Paris,  who  treated  her  with  con- 
tempt and  neglect.  Her  hatred  of  her  son  continued  unahat- 
ed  to  the  end  of  her  life,  which,  m  fact,  was  terminated  hy  the 
excess  of  her  vexation  at  seeing  him  acquire  possession  of  his 
kingdom.  A  monument  was  erected  over  her,  in  which,  in* 
steiui  of  the  dog  which  it  was  customary  to  place  at  the  feet 
of  ladies  in  the  monuments  of  those  times,  the  sculptor  sub- 
stituted the  figure  of  a  wolf,  as  an  emblem  of  her  cruel  and 
rapacious  disposition. 

Creorge.  By*-the-by,  mamma,  that  was  very  shocking  about 
the  wolves  eating  up  the  children  in  the  streets  of  Paris.  Are 
there  any  wolves  in  France  now  1 

Mrs.  AT.  I  understand  there  are ;  but  they  no  longer  range 
about  the  country  in  packs  as  they  did  formerly.  They  are 
only  to  be  seen  in  unfrequented  places,  and  seldom  more  than 
two  or  three  at  a  time. 

Mary.  I  should  be  afraid  to  live  in  France  for  fear  of  the 
wolves. 

Mrt.  M.  A  gentleman,  who  has  lived  a  good  deal  in 
Touraine,  told  me,  that  he  had  frequently  seen  a  solitary 
wolf  in  his  walks ;  but  that  he  never  met  with  one  that 
showed  an  inclination  to  attack  him ;  at  the  sight  of  him 
they  commonly  slunk  away  into  the  nearest  thicket. 
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George.  I  ioppogBtiiatiyalieilmow  by  inatinct  that  their 
gfcrength  ia  in  nnmboiB. 

Mrs,  M.  I  have  jastneoUeotedthatlondttedtomotttioa 
in  its  proper  place,  the  famoui  council  of  Constaiiee,  whieht 
althongh  it  has  no  immediate  ocnuteetion  with  the  history  of 
France,  is  yet  bo  important  an  event,  that  I  ought  not  to  hate 
passed  it  over. 

BAdhard.  Then  will  you  be  so  good  as  to  give  us  some 
account  of  it  now. 

j9frs.  M,  I  must  go  back  to  the  year  1377,  when  pope 
Gregory  XI.  removed  the  papal  see  firam  Avignon  bade  to 
Rome.  He  died  in  the  following  year,  and  after  his  death 
there  was  a  great  schism  among  the  cajndinals,  who  could  not 
agree  in  the  choice  of  the  new.  pontiff.  Those  who  were  in 
the  interest  of  Rome  wished  to  elect  a  pope  who  would  remain 
at  Rome;  while,  on  the  contrary,  tiiose  who  were  in  the 
interest  of  France,  wished  to  bring  back  the  papal  see  to 
Avignon. 

George,    And  which  got  the  better  ? 

Mr%,  M.  I  can  scarcely  tell  you<  As  the  two  partiee 
could  not  agree  in  naming  the  same  pope,  they  both  ehose  one 
of  their  own«ao  that  there  were  two  popes,  l^us  schism  lasted 
forty  yeaz%  and  caused  continual  disturbances  throughout 
Italy.  At  last,  there  were  three  popes  all  at  one  time,  John 
XXin.,  Gregory  XIL,  and  Benedict  XIII.  The  emperor 
Sigismond,  who  was  very  amdous  to  restore  the  peace  of  Italy^ 
obliged  John,  much  against  his  will,  to  summoii  a  council  at 
Constance,*  fiir  the  three  purposes  of  terminating  the  schism^ 
of  lefbnning  the  efauroh,  and  of  extirpating  heresy.  Thia 
council  met  on  ihe.feast  of  All  Saints,  1414,  and  the  onperor 
compelled  John  to  make  a  public  declaration,  that  he  would 
resign  hia  dignity  provided  his  two  rivals  would  do  the^same. 
John,  however,  had  no  intention  of  keeping  his  word,  but  he 
disnimulated»  fbr  fear  of  the  empemr,  who  kispt  him  as  a  kind 
of  priaooar.  Qe  now  bitterly  repevited  having  come  to  Con- 
stance, and  resolved  to  get  away  aa  soon  as  he  coidd.  But 
this,  as  the  town  wa«  &11  of  Sigismond's  partisana,  waa  no* 
easy  matter.  At  last,  the  duke  of  Austria,  who  waa  his 
friend,  contrived  to  favor  his  escape,  by  proclaiming  a  touna^ 
mant,  duiing  the  bustle  of  which  the  pope  got  ai^ay  in  the 
disguise  of  a  poatilion. 

Mary,    O !  what  a  comical  figure  he  must  have  made. 

Mn,M.    Particularly  if  ha  was  diesaed  like  thia  figure  of 

*  In  Swilseilsiid. 
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a  Fvench  postSlioii  in  the  time  of  Ch&rles  VT.  But  to  go  on 
trith  my  gtoTy.  The  emperor  was  very  angry  with  the  duks 
of  AoEtnft  for  aaJBtitig  John  in  his  escape  ;  he  laid  him  under 
the  ban  of  the  empire,  and  would  forgive  him  only  on  condi- 
tion that  he  gave  up  the  fugitive  pope.  John  waa  suspended 
from  his  pontifical  powers,  and  unprieoned  for  about  three 
yean  at  Heidelberg,  at  the  end  of  which  time  be  was  released 
on  his  consenting  to  acknowledge  Martin  V.,  who  had  been 
elected  pope  by  the  membera  of  the  council.  Thus  in  1417 
an  end  was  hapfnly  put  to  the  schism  which  had  so  long  em- 
broiled Italy,  and  the  more  happily,  becanse  Martin  was  a 
peace-makiDg,  good  man. 

JtKfiard.  This  council  of  Constance  managed  the  a&ir 
rf  the  schism  very  well.  Pray,  what  was  done  in  regard  to 
heresy  and  the  relbrmatien  of  Uie  church  ? 

Jlfrs.  M.  I  believe  nothing  was  done  toward  reforming  the 
dbntch  ;  bnt  the  members  of  the  council  thought  they  did  a 
great  dial  toward  ertiipating  heresy  by  burning  John  Huss 
and  Jerome  of  Prague,  who  were  fblloweis  of  the  doctrines  of 
Wi^3iffi.  The  death  of  Hub*  seemed  the  more  shocking, 
because  he  had  been  induced  to  obey  a  snmmons  to  attend 
the  conncQ  under  promise  of  the  emperor's  protection ;  but 
iriien  he  came  there,  Sigismond  withdrew  his  protection,  and 
■nfiered  birn  to  be  given  up  to  his  persecntors. 

Ridiard.    And  was  Jerome  of  Prague  betrayed  in  the  same 


Mrs.  M.    He  had  not  been  summoned  to  the  conncil ;  but 
bearing  of  his  friend's  aneat,  he  came  to  Coflstance  with  a 
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view  to  assist  and  comfort  him.  Being  here  intimidated  hy 
the  violent  spirit  which  he  found  raging  against  their  opinions, 
he  endeavoied  to  fly  from  the  town ;  but  he  was  overtaken 
and  brought  back  in  chains,  and  confined  for  nearly  a  year  in 
a  dark  dungeon.  He  was  then  brought  to  trial,  found  guilty, 
and  condemned  to  be  burned  alive.  Poggio  Bracciolini,  a 
learned  Itahan,  who  was  present  at  his  trial  and  death,  has 
lefl  us  a  very  interesting  account  of  his  death  in  a  letter  to 
his  friend. 

Richard.     How  I  should  like  to  see  that  letter  ! 

Mn.  M.  You  may  read  it  in  Mr.  Shepherd's  Ufe  of  Pog- 
gio. In  the  mean  time  I  can  give  you  some  eltracts  fin)m 
it. 

"I  must  confess,"  says  he,  speaking  of  Jerome's  ap- 
pearance at  his  trial,  "  that  I  never  saw  any  one  who  in 
pleading  a  cause,  especially  a  cause  on  the  issue  of  which  his 
own  hfe  depended,  approached  nearer  to  that  standard  of  an- 
cient eloquence  which  we  ao  much  admire.  It  was  astonish- 
ing to  witness  with  what  choice  of  words,  with  what  closeneas 
of  argument,  he  replied  to  his  adversaries. — It  is  a  wonderful 
instance  of  his  memory,  that  though  he  had  been  confined 
three  hundred  and  forty  days  in  a  dark  dungeon,  where  it  was 
impossiUe  for  him  to  read,  and  where  he. must  have  daily 
Bufiered  from  the  utmost  anxiety  of  mind,  yet  he  quoted  so 
many  learned  writers  in  defense  of  his  opinions,  and  supported 
his  sentiments  by  the  authority  of  so  many  doctors  of  the 
church,  that  any  one  would  have  been  led  to  believe  that  he  had 
devoted  all  the  time  of  liis  imprisonment  to  the  peaceful  and 
undisturbed  study  of  philosophy.  His  voice  was  sweet,  clear, 
and  sonorous ;  his  action  dignified,  and  well  adapted  either  to 
express  indignation  or  to  excite  compassion,  which,  however, 
he  neither  wished  nor  asked  for ;  he  stood  imdaunted  and 
intropid,  not  merely  contemning,  but,  like  another  Cato,  long- 
ing for  death ;  he  was  a  man  worthy  to  be  had  in  evorlastinir 
remembrance." 

— — "  When  he  arrived  at  the  place  of  execution,  he  strip- 
ped himself  of  his  garments,  and  knelt  down  before  the  stake, 
to  which  he  was  soon  after  tied  by  wet  ropes  and  a  chain ; 
then  groat  pieces  of  wood,  intermixed  with  straw,  were  piled, 
as  high  as  his  broast.  When  firo  was  set  to  the  pile  he  began 
to  sing  an  hymn,  which  was  scarcely  interrupted  by  the  smoke 
and  flame.  I  must  not  omit  a  striking  instance,  which  shows 
the  firnmess  of  his  mind.  When  the  executioner  was  about 
to  apply  the  fire  behind  him,  that  he  might  not  see  it,  he  said,^ 
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*  Come  this  way»  and  kindle  it  in  my  oght ;  for,  if  I  had  been 
afraid  of  it,  I  should  never  have  come  to  this  place.* " 

George,  I  am  ¥ery  glad  you  remembered  to  tell  us  about 
the  council  of  Constance,  fi>r  I  should  have  been  sorry  not  to 
have  heard  this  letter. 

Mrs.  M.  I  must  not  forget  another  very  memorable  event, 
the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turhs,  which  took  place  ' 
in  the  year  1453.  The  empire  «f  the  East  had  been  so  much 
encroached  upon  by  these  overwhelming  invaders,  that  at  last 
it  was  reduced  to  little  more  than  the  city  of  Constantinople, 
which  the  Turks  made  many  efibrts  to  gain.  But  the  city 
being  well  defended,  and  having  a  fine  harbor,  by  whieh  sup- 
plies oould  readily  be  introduced,  held  out  successfully  during 
many  attadcs.  At  last,  in  the  month  of  April,  1453,  the  sul- 
tan, Mahommed  U.,  brought  an  inmiense  force  to  Constanti- 
nople, and  blockaded  it  by  sea  and  land.  The  emperor,  Con- 
stantiae  Paleologus,  being  full  of  youthAil  courage,  was  nothing 
daunted,  and  refused  many  ofiers  from  Mahommed  to  give  up 
his  city  cm  reasonable  terms.  After  some  time  a  mutiny  arose 
in  the  Turkish  army,  and  the  sultan  found  that  the  best  way 
to  pacify  his  soldiers  was  to  lead  them  to  the  immediate  as^ 
sault  of  the  city,  with  the  promise  that  if  they  took  it,  it  should 
be  given  up  to  plunder  during  three  days.  The  next  morning 
(May  29)  as  soon  as  it  was  daybreak,  ihe  Turks  rushed  to  the 
walls  like  so  many  beasts  of  prey.  The  Greeks  defended 
themselves  with  the  valor  of  desperation ;  but  they  were  so 
much  outnumbered  by  the  assailants  (who,  as  soon  as  one  party 
of  troops  was  slain  could  supply  their  places  with  others),  that, 
overpowered  by  fatigue,  they  were  at  last  obliged  to  give  way. 
The  Turks  broke  into  the  city ;  and  I  need  not  pain  you  with 
describing  the  scenes  which  followed  during  those  dreadful 
three  days  of  carnage  and  rapine.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
the  sultan  made  his  triumphal  entry,  and  Constantinople  has, 
as  you  know,  ever  since  been  the  capital  of  the  Turkish  em- 
pupe. 

Creorge. ,  I  wonder  all  the  ChristiaB  People  in  the  world 
did  not  rise  in  a  body  and  drive  out  those  infidel  Turks. 

Mrs.  M.  The  capture  of  Constantinople,  although  a  most 
oaiamitous  event,  was  yet  productive  of  some  advantages  to 
the  rest  of  Europe. 

Richard,  I  can  not  comprehend  what  good  it  could  pos- 
■iUy  do  them. 

Mrs,  M.  The  good  it  produced  was  that  several  learned 
men  who  fled  from  Constantinople,  settled  in  Italy,  France, 
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and  other  eoantriet,  and  engaged  in  teabbmg  tiie  Gieek  lan- 
guage, and  many  of  the  libml  icienflea;  The  good  eBeeta  of 
this  ineieaae  of  knowledge  soon  began  to  flhow  itself  by  an  in- 
crease of  eirilisation  and  of  humanity,  among  people  who  luul 
till  then  been  taught  to  oonnder  cruelty  aa  no  onme,  and  ig* 
norance  aa  no  miafortane. 

Mafy,  And  pray,  mamma,  what  became  of  the  ooorage- 
000  young  emperor  ? 

Jnrs.  m.  It  ia  not  eacaetly  known  whether  he  waa  slain  by 
the  Tuika,  or  squeeaed  to  death  by  ^  press  of  peo]^e  in  try- 
ing to  escape  by  one  of  the  gates.  TheodcNPe  Faleokgua,  a 
descendant  of  this  family,  feimd  his  way  into  Cornwall,  and 
his  tomb  may  still  be  seen  in  a  village  ehureh  nev  Callin|^ 
ton. 

Crwrge,  Do  you  eontinne  to  take  any  of  ymsf  ourioifa  alo* 
lies  out  of  Froissart's  chronicles  ? 

Mrt,  M.  The  chronicTes  of  Froissart  come  down  no  lator 
than  the  year  1400.  Bat  there  is  what  maybe  eonsidexed  a 
continuation  ot  them,  or  at  least  a  continuation  ci  the  hiatoiy, 
by  Monstrelet,  a  gentleman  of  Picardy,  who,  as  he  tells  us^ 
"  wished  to  avoid  indolence  by  writing  down  the  errents  of  hi§ 
time." 

George.    And  is  his  book  entertaining  ? 

Mrs,  M.  His  chronicles  are,  Ibr  the  moat  part,  very  doll 
and  dry ;  but  here  and  there  I  have  found  an  amusing  pas- 
sage. As  I  perceive  that  Mary  takes  a  great  interest  in  the 
various  revolutionB  of  dress,  she  shall  hear  what  he  says  on 
that  subject.  "  In  the  year  1461,  the  ladies  laid  aside  their 
long  trains  tb  their  gowns,  and  in  lieu  of  them  had  deep  bor* 
ders  of  furs  of  minever,  marten,  and  others,  or  of  velvet  and 
various  articles,  of  great  breadth.  They  also  wore  hoods  on 
their  heads  of  a  circular  form,  half  ah  ell  or  three  quarten 
high,  gradually  tapering  to  the  ton.  Some  had  them  not  so 
high,  with  handkerchiefii  wieathea  around  them,  the  comers 
hanging  down  to  the  ground.  They  also  wore  idlken  girdles 
of  a  greater  breadth  than  formerly,  with  the  richest  shoes ; 
with  golden  necklaces  much  more  trimly  decked  in  divers 
fashions  than  they  had  been  accustomed  to  wear  th«n.  At 
the  same  time  men  wore  shorter  jackets  than  usual,  after  ii» 
manner  in  which  people  are  wont  to  dress  monkeys,  which 
was  a  very  indecent  and  impudent  thing.  The  sleeves  of 
their  outward  dress  and  jackets  were  slashed,  to  show  their 
wide  white  shirts. 

**  Their  hair  was  so  long  that  it  covered  their  eyes  and  faoe> 
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and  at  their  hmda  tkey  hsd  oloth  bonusts  of  a  ^irtet  of  aa 
ell  ia  height. 

"  Kni^ts  and  sqwies,  iodi^rantly,  wow  Ae  na«t  nnnp- 
toons  golden  ohaiiu.  Even  the  very  vsrleta  hkd  jacketa  of 
silfc,  BatJB,  M  velvrt ;  sad  olmott  ftU,  eepeci^ly  M  the  oonrta 
of  priaeee,  von  peake  at  th«k  shorn  of  a  qntRtOi  of  aa  all  ia 
ie^&.  Thoy  had  also  oader  Aek  jaekau  rtoffivga  at  th6 
dwuMoTB  to  make  them  appear  bnad,  which  u  a  Tani^,  «b4 
peichanc*  diai^eannj^  to  God." 
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Loots  waa  in  Brabant*  when  he  heard  of  hia  fether's  death ; 
and  lest  any  attempt  should  he  made  to  place  his  younger 
brother  on  die  throne,  he  instantly  moanted  his  horse,  and, 
aeeomponied  by  the  dnke  of  Bnigimdy,  and  hia  son  Charlee, 
count  of  Charolois,  afterward  aumamed  Charles  the  Bold, 
hastened  to  Rheime,  where  he  was  cnrWned  by  the  archbishop. 

Louis  was  at  this  time  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 
Mo  h»d  cwuiderable  shrswdneM  and  penetration,  hot  every 
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fiusulty  of  Yob  mind  was  perverted  fay  faeiiig  directed  to  uiiwor> 
thy  ends.  He  was  cruel,  malignant,  and  nngratefol,  and  was 
never  known  to  foigire  an  injury  or  repay  a  kindneea,  unlen, 
indeed,  he  had  some  aelfiah  ofaject  to  gain  by  it.  He  waa^ 
moreover,  bo  exceaaively  cunning  and  artful,  that  his  whole 
life  was  one  continued  act  of  deceit.  He  was  avaricious  fay 
nature,  faut  often  prodigal  through  policy,  saving  even  to  par- 
ilimony  in  his  personal  expenses,  especially  in  his  dress,  which 
commonly  consisted  of  a  coarse  short  jacket,  faut  liberal  in  hia 
presents  (which^  might,  indeed,  more  properly  fae  called  faribes) 
to  persons  whose  services  he  could  in  no  other  way  secure.  To 
sum  up  his  character,  he  was  a  stranger  to  every  kindly  feel- 
ing and  natural  afiection ;  and  never  was  there  a  man  more 
feared  and  distrusted  fay  his  contemporaries,  and  more  hated 
and  despised  fay  posterity. 

From  Rheims  Louis  proceeded  directly  to  Paris,  aooompap 
nied  fay  a  train  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  thousand  soldiers,  which 
efiectually  secured  him  a  good  reception.  The  first  act  of  hia 
'  government  was  to  deprive  his  farother  of  every  thing  his  fa- 
ther had  given  him,  excepting  the  county  of  Berri.  He  di»> 
missed  his  father's  ministers,  and  turned  off  all  the  officers  of 
the  household,  and  replaced  them  fay  men  of  low  extraction 
and  mean  hafaits,  who,  he  thought,  would  fae  more  sufaaer- 
vient  to  his  will  than  he  could  expect  persons  of  higher  station 
to  fae. 

These  measures  excited  the  indignation  of  the  nofales,  and 
a  league,  called  the  League  of  the  Pufalic  G^,  was  formed 
against  the  king,  at  the  head  of  which  were  the  dukes  of  Beni 
and  Bretagne.  The  count  of  Charolois  also  joined  this  con- 
federacy. The  professed  friendship  faetween  him  and  Louis 
was  now  turned  to  deadly  hatred,  the  warm  and  impetuous 
nature  of  the  count  having  faeen  worked  up  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  resentment  against  the  heartless,  ungrateful  king, 
who,  forgetting  all  his  ofaligations  to  the  house  of  Buigundy, 
now  took  every  opportunity  to  weaken  and  injure  it.  Among 
other  provocations,  Louis  had  secretly  tampered  with  the 
duke's  ministers  for  the  restitution  of  Abbeville,  Amiens,  Cor- 
bie, and  Saint  Quentin,  fi)ur  towns  on  the  Somme,  which  had 
faeen  ceded  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy  fay  Charles  VII.  at  the 
treaty  of  Arras. 

The  confederates  agreed  to  assemble  their  forces  faefbre 
Paris.  The  fiery  and  impatient  Charolois  was  the  first  in 
the  field,  and  entered  France  with  a  powerful  force,  faefore  hia 
allies  were  in  readiness  to  join  him.    After  waiting  for  them 
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ten  or  twelve  days  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris,  he  crossed 
the  Seine,  and  advanced  to  meet  the  anny  of  the  duke  of 
Bretagne. 

The  king,  who  had  been  in  the  Bourbonnois  quelling  a  dis- 
turbance, was  at  this  time  hastening  to  Paris,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  throwing  himself  into  the  city  before  the  confederates 
should  have  joined  their  forces.  His  army,  and  that  of  the 
Burgundians,  met  unexpectedly  near  Montlheri,  and  although 
neither  party  wished  an  encounter  at  that  moment,  yet  they 
found  themselves  so  near  together  that  they  could  not  avoid  it; 
The  battle  took  place  July  16,  1465.  Both  Charles  and 
Louis  (who  on  all  necessary  occasions  could  master  his  natural 
timidity)  showed  great  bravery,  and  the  victory  was  so  unde- 
cided that  both  parties  claimed  it.  Louis,  whose  main  object 
was  to  reach  Paris,  did  not  stay  to  follow  up  any  advantage 
he  might  have  gained,  and  lefl  Charles  master  of  the  field. 
This  day,  as  PhOip  de  Comines  tells  us  in  hi9  memoirs,  was 
tin  un£>rtunate  one  for  Burgundy ;  for  the  conqueror  was  so 
much  elated  with  his  own  prowess,  that  from  that  day  forth 
his  mind  was  wholly  turned  to  military  afikirs,  and  he  thought 
of  nothing  but  of  wars  and  conquest,  by  which  he  brought 
much  misery  on  his  people,  and,  in  the  ei&d,  destruction  on 
himself 

Louis  accomplished  his  object  of  getting  into  Paris,  and 
used  every  art  to  gain  the  afiections  of  the  Parisians,  who  he 
feared  might  be  seduced  by  the  allies  to  open  their  gates  to 
them.  Doing  a. violence  to  his  nature,  he  aiiected  great  re- 
spect for  the  citizens,  and  complied  with  their  wishes  in  ap- 
pointing a  council  of  eighteen  persons  chosen  from  among  the 
principal  citizens,  and  the  members  of  the  parUament  and 
the  university,  and  promised  to  do  nothing  without  their 
advice.  He  also  proclaimed  a  reduction  of  the  taxes :  but  all 
this  lasted  only  while  the  danger  did ;  when  that  no  longer 
existed,  he  revoked  these  beneficial  acts,  and  persecuted  those 

Crsons  with  unremitting  malevolence  at  whose  suggestions 
had  been  induced  to  agree  to  them. 
Not  long  after  the  battle  of  Montlheri,  the  dukes  of  Berri 
and  Bretagne,  with  the  rest  of  the  confederates,  joined  Char- 
olois.  Their  army,  which  amounted  to  100,000  men,  might 
have  been  very  formidable  to  Louis,  if  they  had  all  acted  in 
unison.  But  among  so  many  chiefs  there  was  no  leader;  and 
^though  they  encamped  close  to  Paris,  they  let  three  weeks 
Blip  by  without  doing  any  thing  of  importance.  In  the  mean 
time  Louis  had  quitted  Paris  to  procure  reinforcements,  and 
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had  xe-entend  it  again.  While  eaeh  party  was  ctcpeeting 
that  a  decinve  blow  would  he  struck,  Louis,  who  feared  to 
trust  to  the  event  of  a  battle,  sought  to  dissolve,  hj  policy, 
this  foimidahle  oonfederaoy.  It  is  said,  that  he  pursued  this 
line  of  conduct  by  the  advice  of  his  friend  and  ally,  Francis 
Sfinza,  the  usurping  duke  of  Milan,  who  exhorted  him  to 
break  the  league,  at  ^^latever  cost,  by  granting  to  each  of  the 
chiefs  whatever  he  demanded. 

Louis  accordingly  acoomi^ished  this  great  object,  and  at 
little  more  expense  than  that  of  a  few  promises,  and  with  no 
ether  loss  than  that  of  his  honor;  a  loss  which  he  little  re- 
garded. He  made  a  treaty  with  the  confederates,  called  the 
trea^  of  Conflans,  hf  which  the  disputed  towns  pn  the 
Somme  were  to  remain  to  Burgundy ;  the  duke  of  Bern  was 
to  have  Nonnandy,  and  all  the  other  malcontents  were  also 
satisfied — ^weli  pleased  in  believing  that,  in  securing  their  own 
interests,  they  bad  done  all  that  was  required  by  the  league 
ofthepMic  good.  They  did  not,  however,  gain  so  much  as 
tibey  had  reckoned  upon;  the  crafty  king  finding  various 
tneans  to  evade  the  fulfillment  of  his  promises. 

The  duke  of  Berri  had  no  sooner  taken  poBsessiett  of  Nor- 
mandy than  he  was  driven  out  of  it  by  his  brother,  and  com- 
pelled to  take  refuge  in  the  court  of  the  duke  of  Bretagne, 
who,  by  giving  him  that  refuge,  drew  on  himself  the  lasdng 
resentment  of  the  vindictive  kmg. 

Li  1467,  Philip  the  Good,  duke  of  Buigundy,  died.  Hit 
son  succeeded  to  his  vast  possessions,  but  not  to  his  wisdom 
and  prudence.  He  was  passiottate  and  indiscreet  to  the  IssC 
degree :  he  was  also  brave  and  generous ;  but  as  he  was  never 
swayed  by  reason,  bo&  his  good  and  lus  bad  qualities  were 
always  in  extremes. 

On  succeeding  to  the  dukedom,  Charles  was  fer  some  time 
fully  occupied  in  qu^ling  some  disturbances  among  his  Flem- 
ish subjects  ;  but  as  soon  as  his  afiain  were  a  little  settled  in 
that  quarter,  he  set  himself  to  revenge  the  cause  of  his  friend 
and  ailv,  the  duke  of  Berri,  Louis's  ill-treatment  of  whom  he 
violently  resented.  Louis,  believing  himself  more  equal  to 
cope  with  his  ardent  and  hot-headed  antagonist  in  the  cabinet 
than  the  field,  and  having  great  confidence  in  his  own  powets 
of  persuasion,  was  desirous  of  a  personal  conference  with  hi^i- 

A  meeting  was  accordingly  agreed  upon,  which  was  to  {ake 
place  in  October,  1468,  at  Feronne,  a  town  on  the  Somme,* 
belonging  to  the  duke  of  Buigundy. 

*  The  Somme  is  in  die  norAeaitem  put  of  Frtnoe. 
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Lma^  to  make  a  dii^lay  of  his  entm  confidenee  ia  the 
duka'a  honor,  repaired  to  Peioiuie,  aocompaniad  only  by  the 
cartlinal  de  Balue,  the  eoimt  de  Saint  Pol,  and  a  few  other  lordi^ 
On  entering  the  town  he  was  fpreatly  alarmed  to  find  there  bot- 
eral  French  noblemen  whom  be  had  banished,  and  othen  whmn 
he  knew  to  be  his  enemies,  and  he  requested  of  the  duke  that, 
far  his  greater  security,  he  might  be  lodged  in  the  castle. 

A  slxyrt  time  before  Louis  came  to  Feronne,  he  had  sent 
•ome  of  his  emissaries  to  foment  the  disturbances  in  Flanders, 
and,  from  some  unaccountable  oTersight,  he  had  either  ibtgot- 
ten  to  countermand  these  orders,  or  ^le  had  supposed  that  his 
machinations  would  not  take  immediate  efiect.  It,  however, 
happened,  that  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was  now  at  Pe* 
nmne,  uong  all  his  arts  to  cajole  the  duke  of  Buigundy,  his 
agents  succeeded  in  ezeiting  the  people  of  Liege  to  open 
lebellion  against  their  sovereign. 

The  news  of  this  revolt  soon  reached  Peronne,  and  the  die* 
oovery  of  the  king's  treacheroua  dealing  threw  Charles  into 
the  most  feaifol  traniqports  of  rage.  He  instantly  ordered  the 
gates  of  the  castle  to  be  closed  and  strictly  guarded,  thus 
making  the  king  a  prisoner,  and  permitting  only  a  £9w  of  his 
personal  attendants  to  have  aooess  to  him.  Thus  the  artful 
and  perfidious  Louis  mw  himself  completely  entangled  in  a 
net  of  his  own  contriving.  He  became  a  prey  to  the  most 
painful  reflections  and  bitter  regrets ;  not,  I  fear,  regrets  at  his 
own  perfidy  and  wickedness,  but  at  the  folly  and  want  of  fore- 
thought which  had  led  him  thus  to  put  hnnself  ia  the  power 
of  a  justly  irritated  enemy.  To  add  to  his  uneasy  refleetioBS, 
he  saw  himself  lodged  at  Ike  foot  of  the  tower  in  which 
Charles  the  SirapAe  had  formerly  been  confined,  and  where 
he  died,  as  was  supposed,  by  poison. 

Louis,  however,  dtid  not  let  his  piesenoe  of  mind  foisake  him 
in  this  emergency.  When  hie  perturbation  had  a  little  sub- 
sided, he  began  to  considev  how  he  could  extricate  himself. 
Be  found  means  through  those  few  of  his  servanta  who  were 
penmtted  to  go  in  and  out  of  the  castle,  to  send  tempting 
mesBsgni  and  rich  gifb  to  those  of  the  duke's  attendants, 
who,  he  supposed,  had  most  influence  with  their  master. 
Among  these  was  the  celebnted  Philip  de  Comines,  who  be- 
came impressed  with  a  peat  opinion  of  the  king's  wisdom, 
and  perhaps  .also  of  his  Hberality.  Comines  afUvward  quit* 
ted  the  service  of  the  duke,  and  entered  into  that  of  the  knug, 
and  has  kfi  na  in  tha  memoba  of  his  own  times  one  of  the 
aUett  and  most  ertertsining  historiee  evet  written. 
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In  the  mean  time  Charles  was  in  a  state  of  mind  scaroelj 
more  enviable  than  that  of  Louis.  On  the  first  day  he  was 
almost  like  a  madman,  and  it  seemed  as  if  nothing  would  ap- 
pease him  but  the  death  of  his  victim.  On  the  second  daj 
he  became  more  calm,  and  held  a  council  on  the  conduct  to 
be  observed  toward  his  royal  prisoner.  This  council  lasted 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  and  part  of  the  night,  but 
without  coming  to  any  determination.  Charles  was  some- 
times inclined  to  koep  the  king  prisoner  £<a  life,  and  some- 
times resolved  to  sena  him  to  his  biother  the  duke  of  BerrL 
At  other  times  he  seemed  as  if  he  only  wanted  a  little  enooap- 
agement  from  his  council  to  put  him  to  death  at  once.  During 
the  whole  of  the  third  night  he  was  in  a  perpetual  agitation. 
He  neither  undressed  himself  nor  slept,  but  kept  alternately 
lying  on  his  bed  and  walking  up  and  down  his  apartment 
with  Comines,  who  now  and  then  threw  in  a  word  rqnesent- 
ing  the  impolicy  as  well  as  the  dishonor  of  proceeding  to  e3D- 
tremities.  He  at  length  became  more  tractable,  and  toward 
morning  was  so  far  pacified  as  to  consent  that  the  king  should 
have  his  liberty,  on  conditions  which  were  sufficiently  humili- 
ating, but  which  Louis  waa  glad  enough  to  accede  to. 

One  of  these  conditions  was,  that  he  should  give  up  to  his 
brother  the  counties  of  Champagne  and  Brie ;  another  was, 
that  he  should  accompany  the  duke  to  Liege,  and  assist  in 
quelling  the  insurrection  which  he  had  himself  excited. 

To  Liege,  accordingly,  these  two  princes  went,  and  there 
Charles  gave  a  fjcee  rein  to  his  passion.  The  insurgents  were 
soon  subdued,  and  the  innocent  and  the  guilty  feU  indiscrimi- 
nately in  the  shocking  batcheiy  which  followed.  If  Louis 
was  capable  of  feeling  any  remorse  or  pity,  he  must  have 
been  touched  at  witnessing  the  miserable  ooosequenoes  which 
his  own  arts  had  brought  on  these  unhappy  people  ;  but  that 
is  a  point  on  which  his  annalists  are  silent.  When  the  work 
of  blood  was  over,  and  the  duke's  vengeance  waa  sufficiently 
■ated,  he  and  Louis  separated,  with  many  fair  words  and 
compliments,  and  such  a  show  of  civility,  as,  considering  the 
circumstances  and  the  characters  of  the  two^ea,  was  a  mere 
mockery.  .. 

It  added  to  the  king's  vexation  at  this  result  of  his  expe- 
dition to  Feronne,  that  the  Parisians  were  very  facetious  at 
his  expense,  and  at  the  failure  of  all  his  fine  contrivances.  By 
way  of  being  revenged  on  them,  he  deprived  them  of  all  the 
tame  animals  and  birds  they  kept  for  their  amusement ;  and 
such  was  the  meanness  of  his  jealousy,  that  he  had  a  xagiaUw 
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kept  of  every  tning  the  parrots  and  other  talking  hinlg  said, 
to  find  out  if  any  of  them  had  heen  taught  to  pronounce  that 
unlucky  word  Pertmne. 

When  Louis  was  once  more  safe  in  his  own  dominions,  he 
was  in  no  disposition  to  fulfill  the  conditions  of  the  treaty 
which  necessity  had  feroed  from  him  at  Peronne.  Not  choos- 
ing to  give  to  his  brother  Champagne  and  Brie,  a  territory 
which  would  place  him  near  his  ally  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
he  persuaded  him  to  accept  instead  the  duchy  of  Guienne. 
Charles  was  violently  enraged  at  this  infringement  of  the 
treaty,  and  was  on  the  point  of  enforcing  the  observance  of 
it,  when  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Berri  in  1471  removed  the 
subject  of  the  dispute,  although  it  did  not  prevent  the  war 
from  breaking  out. 

The  duke  of  Bern's  death  was  occasioned  by  eating  part  of 
a  poisoned  peach,  and  Louis  was  strongly  suspected  of  having 
eontrived,  or  at  least  connived  at  it.  Nothing  was  ever  proved 
to  confirm  or  clear  away  this  suspicion,  but  Charles  acted  on 
the  belief  that  it  was  a  true  one,  and  to  avenge  his  friend's 
death,  carried  the  war  into  Picardy,  where  the  uno^nding 
inhabitants  sufiered  the  punishment  of  the  crimes  imputed  to 
their  unprincipled  king. 

This  war,  with  the  interruption  of  occasional  truces,  lasted 
many  years  ;  but  I  shall  pass  over  the  particulars,  which  are 
rendered  exceedingly  intricate  by  the  chicanery  and  double 
dealing  of  Louis  of  Luxembourg,  count  of  St.  Pol.  This 
man  had  been  originally  attached  to  the  side  of  Burgundy, 
and  took  an  active  part  with  the  confederates  in  the  war  fer 
the  public  good.  A  short  time  befere  the  treaty  of  Conflans, 
the  king,  in  hopes  to  detach  him  from  that  party,  offered  him 
the  sword  of  constable  of  France.  St.  Pol  accepted  of  the 
c^er  with  great  profession  of  loyalty  to  Louis,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  made  Charles  believe  that  he  accepted  it  solely  with  the 
view  of  being  the  better  able  to  be  secretly  serviceable  to  him. 

In  this  manner  did  this  perfidious  man  sell  himself  to  two 
masters,  betraying  the  secrets  of  the  one  to  the  other,  and 
deceiving  both.  His  chief  object  was  to  promote  the  war 
between  France  and  Burgundy,  because  during  a  time  of  war 
his  emoluments  as  constable  were  enhanced.  At  last,  his 
treachery  became  so  evident,  that  both  Charles  and  Louis 
were  equally  convinced  of  it.  And  at  a  time  when  they  hap- 
pened to'be  in  tolerable  good  humor  with  each  other,  they 
mutually  agreed  that  wh^hever  of  them  should  first  get  the 
constable  into  his  power  should  either  put  him  to  death  in 
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eight  dm,  or  elae  give  him  np  to  the  other.  Whea  8t  Pol 
heard  of  this  agreemeot,  he  took  good  care  to  keep  out  of 
their  way,  aud  shut  hinuelf  up  in  the  town  of  St.  Qoentia. 
where  he  remained  fixr  fome  time  in  leeurity.  At  last,  find- 
ing hinuelf  hard  prened  by  Louie,  and  thinking  he  was  bo 
kmger  safe  at  St.  Quentin,  he  detemiBed  to  troet  himself  to 
the  more  generous  nature  of  the  duke  of  Buignndy,  and  ob» 
taining  a  safe  eonduet  from  him,  he  eonght  nfuge  in  his  tor* 
ritofies.  Louis  instantly  claimed  his  victim ;  Charles  snfiered 
his  resentment  against  St.  Pol  to  balaaoe  every  other  con- 
{^deration,  and  deUverod  him  up.  He  was  conveyed  to  Paris, 
and  oottdemned  and  executed  as  a  tnitor,  Dee.  19, 1475,  and 
never  was  any  one  less  pitied  or  lamented. 

Some  months  previous  to  the  death  of  the  constable,  Ed- 
ward IV.  of  England,  to  assist  his  ally  the  duke  of  BuTguady 
(who  had  manned  his  sister),  brought  a  numerous  army  into 
France,  through  *'  the  ever  open  gate  of  Calais.'*  Louis,  who 
bore  in  mind  the  terrible  days  of  Cressy  and  Aginoourt,  trem* 
bled  at  the  thoughts  of  an  Englidi  army  in  his  kingdom,  and 
resolved  to  spare  no  pains  to  get  peaoeably  rid  of  them.  He 
did  not  find  this  a  very  difficult  matter.  Edward  had  been 
pressed  into  the  war  against  his  inclinations,  and  being  grown 
unwieldy  and  indolent,  willingly  listened  to  Louis's  overtures, 
uid  unlMBitatingly  accepted  of  a  considerable  bribe,  under  the 
softened  name  of  tribute,  on  considemtiott  of  returning  with 
his  army  to  England. 

Louis  did  not  content  himself  with  briUng  only  the  king. 
He  secured  the  suffinges  of  Edwaard's  ministers  by  bestowing 
on  them  gifts  and  pulsions.  He  treated  the  English  durinff 
their  stay  in  France  with  the  greatest  apparent  respect  and 
eourteey,  though  all  the  time  he  hated  them  in  his  hosrt.  To 
keep  the  soldiers  in  good  humor,  he  gave  them  a  great  wtter- 
tainment  at  Amiens.* 

With  "  his  good  brother  of  England"  he  requested  a  pw- 
Bonal  interview ;  still,  however,  so  much  distrusting  him,  that 
he  did  not  venture  to  meet  him  otherwiee  than  on  a  bridge 
(the  bridge  of  Pequigni),  with  a  grated  barrier  between  them. 
In  short,  his  oeeduct  to  Ihe  English  can  net  be  better  de> 
scribed  than  by  comparing  it  to  that  of  some  timoiouB  person* 
who  by  coaxing  words  is  trying  to  ke^  down  a  mastiff  ^s^di 
he  thmks  is  longing  to  fiy  at  him.  At  last,  the  treaty  being 
concluded  at  Pequigni,  Aug.  29,  147^,  Edward  and  his  host 
departed,  and  Louis  recovered  from  the  terror  he  had  been 

*  On  die  Somme. 
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iiaovm  into.  A  chief  article  of  the  peaoe  was,  that  the  son 
o£  the  king,  of  Franoe  should  many  the  king  of  England's 
eldest  daughter. 

The  duke  of  Bujgundy  was  much  displeaBed  at  this  treaty, 
and  refused  to  he  incluoed  in  it.  He,  however,  not  long  af- 
terward, made  a  truce  with  Louis  for  nine  yean.  This  truoe 
he  made  hecaose  hia  ambition  was  now  impelling  him  to  turai 
his  anns  against  his  other  neighbozs. 

He  attacked  the  duke  of  Loxnpne,  and  ^qpossessed  him  of 
his  dominions.  He  invaded  a  part  of  Savoy,*  and  he  next 
endeavored  to  sulgiigate  the  Swiss;  but  from  these  hardy 
mountaineers  he  met  with  an  unezpeetod  repulse,  and  was 
defeated  by  them  with  great  less  at  Granson,  April  5,  1476. 
This  defeat,  instead  of  checking  his  ambitious  projects,  only 
made  hiza  pursue  them  the  more  franticly,  and  against  aU 
prudent  oounsal;  and  with  an  inadequate  fbiee  he  rashly 
made  another  attack  on  the  Swiss.  But  in  a  battle  fought 
near  Nancy,t  in  January,  1477,  his  army  was  totally  defeat- 
ad,  and  he  himself  lost  his  life. 

The  circumstances  of  his  death  ^re  truly  tragical.  He 
had  for  some  time  given  his  chief  confidence  to  an  Italian 
&rT<»ite  named  Campobasso,  who,  und«r  a  show  of  devoted 
attachment,  had  (from  SMue  cause  which  is  not  known,  but 
which  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  been  the  having  once 
received  a  blow  fiom  him)  vowed  his  destruction.  Campo- 
basso  had  ^purposely,  on  many  occasions,  persuaded  Charles 
into  very  impolitic  measures,  snd  now,  in  the  field  of  Nancy, 
in  the  time  of  his  greatest  need,  he  withdrew  with  that  part 
of  the  army  which  was  under  his  command,  and  stationed 
some  of  his  own  creatures  about  the  duke's  person,  ^mth  or- 
ders to  kill  him  if  ^ey  saw  that  he  was  likely  to  escape  with 
life.  These  orders  were  but  too  well  executed.  The  day 
after  the  battle  the  duke's  body  was  fonnd  wounded  in  three 
plaoes.  He  had  fallen  in  a  kind  c^  morass  with  his  face  in 
the  water,  which  in  the  night  had  frozen  so  hard  that  his  body 
could  not  be  extricated  from  it  but  by  piokaases.  The  duke 
of  Lorraine,  who  commanded  the  Swiss  anny^  gave  his  fallen 
adversary  an  honorable  funeral.  What  was  something  more 
in  umson  with  the  moumfulness  of  the  occasion,  he  pronounced 
over  the  dead  body,  taking  it  by  the  hand,  this  short  but  sim- 
ple oration : — **  Grod  rest  thy  soul ;  thou  hast  given  us  much 
trooUe  and  grief." 

*  Sa^oy  if  eMt  of  Fruoe,  uid  lODtih  of  Bwitserhaid. 
t  In  the  eastern  part  of  France,  in  Lorraine. 
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eight  dm,  or  elae  give  him  up  to  the  other.  When  St  Pol 
heard  of  this  agreement,  he  took  good  care  to  keep  out  of 
their  way,  and  i^ut  himself  up  in  the  town  of  8t  Qoentin, 
where  he  remained  tar  moB  time  in  leeunty.  At  laat,  find- 
ing himeelf  hard  premed  by  Looia,  and  thinking  he  was  bo 
kmger  safe  at  St.  Qnentin,  he  detennised  to  tmat  himB«lf  to 
the  more  generous  nature  of  the  duke  of  Buigundy,  and  ob» 
taining  a  safe  eonduet  from  him,  he  eooght  refuge  in  his  ter* 
litoiioB.  Louis  instantly  claimed  his  victim ;  Charles  sofiered 
his  resentment  against  8t.  Pol  to  balance  every  other  con- 
idderation,  and  deUvered  him  up.  He  was  conveyed  to  Paris, 
and  oondemned  and  executed  as  a  traitor.  Dee.  19, 1475,  and 
never  was  any  one  less  pitied  or  lamented. 

Some  months  previous  to  the  death  of  the  constaUe,  Ed- 
ward IV.  of  England,  to  assist  his  ally  the  duke  of  Bufgundy 
(who  had  mamed  his  sister),  brought  a  numerous  army  into 
France,  through  *'  the  ever  open  gate  of  Calais."  Louis,  who 
bore  in  mind  the  teirihle  days  of  Creasy^  and  Aginoourt,  trem- 
bled at  the  thoughts  of  an  English  army  in  his  kingdom,  and 
resolved  to  spare  no  pains  to  get  peaoeably  tid  of  them.  He 
did  not  find  this  a  very  difficult  matter.  Edward  had  been 
pressed  into  the  war  against  his  inclinations,  and  being  grown 
unwieldy  and  indolent,  willingly  listened  to  Louis's  overtures, 
and  unlMsitatingly  accepted  of  a  oonsideiable  bribe,  under  the 
softened  name  of  tribute,  on  considemtion  of  retnming  with 
his  army  to  England. 

Louis  did  not  content  himself  with  bribing  only  the  king. 
He  secured  the  sufiirages  of  Edward's  miuisterB  by  bestowing 
on  them  gifts  and  pensions.  He  treated  the  English  during 
their  stay  in  France  with  the  greatest  apparent  respect  and 
courtesy,  though  all  the  time  he  hated  them  in  his  heart  T6 
keep  the  soldiers  in  good  humor,  he  gave  them  a  great  enter- 
tainment at  Amiens* 

With  "  his  good  brother  of  England"  he  requested  a  per- 
sonal interview ;  still,  however,  so  much  distrusting  him,  tiliat 
he  did  not  venture  to  meet  him  otherwiee  than  on  a  bcidgo 
(the  bridge  of  Pequigni),  with  a  gmted  barrier  between  them. 
In  short,  his  conduct  to  liie  English  can  not  be  better  do> 
scribed  than  by  comparing  it  to  that  of  some  tbuamoB  person, 
who  by  eoaxing  words  is  trying  to  ke^  down  a  mastiff  wluch 
he  thinks  is  longing  to  fiy  at  him.  At  last,  the  treaty  being 
concluded  at  Pequigni,  Aug.  29,  1475,  Edward  and  his  hovt 
departed,  and  Louis  recovered  from  the  tenor  he  had  been 

*  On  the  fikimme. 
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tlirowiL  into.  A  chief  article  of  the  peaoe  waB,  that  the  son 
c^  the  king,  of  Frauoe  shoold  many  the  king  of  England's 
eldest  daughter. 

The  duke  of  Biugundy  was  much  displeased  at  this  treaty, 
and  lefiised  to  he  iacluaed  in  it.  He,  however,  not  long  af- 
terward, made  a  truee  with  Lonis  for  nine  yeaxs.  This  trace 
he  made  hecanse  hia  ambition  was  now  hmpftlling  him  to  torn 
liis  aims  against  his  other  neighbozs. 

He  attacked  the  duke  of  Iionaine,  and  diq^ossssssd  him  of 
his  dominions.  He  invaded  a  part  of  Savoy,*  and  he  next 
endeavored  to  sulsgugate  liie  Swiss;  but  fr^  these  hardy 
mountaineers  he  met  with  an  unexpected  repulse,  and  was 
defeated  by  them  with  great  loss  at  Granson,  April  5,  1476. 
This  defeat,  instead  of  checking  his  ambitious  projects,  only 
made  him  pursue  them  the  more  franticly,  and  against  aU 
prudent  counsel;  and  with  an  inadequate  force  he  rashly 
made  another  attack  on  the  Swiss.  But  in  a  battle  fi>ught 
near  Nancy,t  in  January,  1477,  his  army  was  totally  defeat- 
ed, and  he  himself  lost  his  life. 

The  circumstances  of  his  death  ^re  truly  tragical.  He 
had  for  some  time  given  his  chief  confidence  to  an  Italian 
iavorite  named  Campobasso,  who,  under  a  show  of  devoted 
attachment,  had  (from  SMue  canse  which  is  not  known,  but 
-which  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  been  the  having  once 
received  a  blow  fixsao.  him)  vowed  his  destruction.  Campo- 
basso had  purposely,  on  many  occasions,  persuaded  Charles 
into  v^  impolitic  measures,  and  now,  in  the  field  of  Nancy, 
in  the  time  of  his  greatest  need,  he  withdrew  wi^  that  part 
of  the  army  which  was  under  his  command,  and  stationed 
eome  of  his  own  creatures  about  the  duke's  person,  ^mth  or- 
ders to  kill  him  if  ^ey  saw  that  he  was  likely  to  escape  with 
life.  These  orders  were  but  too  well  executed.  The  day 
aAer  the  battle  the  duke's  body  was  found  wounded  in  three 
places.  He  had  feilen  in  a  kmd  c^  morass  wilJi  his  face  in 
the  water,  which  in  the  night  had  frooen  so  hard  that  his  body 
could  not  be  extricated  from  it  but  by  jMokaxes.  The  duke 
of  Lorraine,  who  commanded  the  Swiss  anny^  gave  his  fallen 
adversary  an  honorable  foneraL  What  was  something  more 
in  unison  with  the  moumfulness  of  the  occasion,  he  pronounced 
over  the  dead  body,  taking  it  by  the  hand,  this  short  but  sim- 
ple oration : — *'  Grod  rest  thy  soul ;  thou  hast  given  us  much 
liaable  and  grief." 

*  Sttvoy  ig  eMt  of  France,  uid  lODtih  of  Bwitserland. 
t  In  the  eastern  part  of  France,  in  Lorraine. 
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grievously  oppressed  his  people/*  he  lived  in  continual  dread 
of  their  retahaiion.  He  shut  himself  up  in  ^  his  castle  of 
Plessis,  near  Tours,*  and  in  addition  to  the  customary  fortifi- 
cations, caused  it  to  be  surrounded  with  ditches,  in  which 
were  placed  iron  spikes  ;  and,  not  daring  to  trust  to  the  fidel- 
ity of  his  own  subjects,  he  had  a  band  of  foreign  archers, 
who  kept  guard  at  the  gate/ of  the  castle  day  and  night. 
The  castle  could  only  be  entered  by  a  wicket,  which  admitted 
but  one  person  at  a  time,  and  he  sufiered  no  person  of  rank 
to  be  lodged  within  it,  excepting  the  ferd  of  Beaujen,  who  had 
married  his  eldest  and  favorite  daughter,  and  who,  being  a 
person  of  weak  abilities,  he  supposed  to  be  the  less  capable  of 
forming  dangerous  machinations  against  him. 

Louis  had  so  great  a  dread  of  the  nobles  and  princes  of 
the  blood,  that  although  he  detained  the  duke  of  Orleans  and 
some  others  near  his  court,  he  treated  them  with  distant 
coldness,  and  kept  them  in  a  sort  of  imprisonment.  His 
chief  and  familiar  associates  were  Oliver  Daim,  his  barber, 
Tristan  THeimite,  his  hangman,  and  Jacques  Coctier,  his 
physician.  To  the  last  of  these  this  most  tyrannical  mon- 
arch was  an  absolute  slavd.  The  artful  Jacques  pretended 
that  an  astrologer  had  predicted  that  his  death  should  take 
place  a  few  days  before  that  of  the  king,  and  the  king»  con- 
sequently, watched  over  his  life  with  anxious  care,  loaded 
him  with  presents,  and  submitted  to  all  his  insolence  and 
humors. 

The  more  Louis  was  oonsctous  of  his  declining  state,  the 
more  he  sought  to  conceal  it  intoxa  the  world.  Instead  oif  the 
mean  and  sordid  dress  he  was  accustomed  to  wear,  he  now 
put  on  magnificent  apparel,  and  would  take  occasicMi  to  show 
himself  at  the  windows  of  his  castle,  and  then  hastily  with- 
draw himself,  that  the  people  who  saw  him  pught  not  have 
time  to  observe  his  meager  and  altered  look&  He  imported 
from  foreign  countries  many  rare  animals,  which  could  not 
be  procured  without  much  expense  and  difficulty.  He  had 
dogs  firom  Spain,  lions  from  Barbary,  elks  and  deer  from  Den- 
mark and  Sweden,  and  yet  when  they  were  obtained,  he 
cared  not  even  to  see  them.  But  though  he  endeavored  to 
deceive  others,  he  could  not  deceive  himself.  The  nearer 
death  approached,  the  more  his  dread  of  it  increased.  To 
ward  it  off,  he  tried  all  the  arts  of  superstition.  He  caused 
himself  to  be  anointed  with  the  holy  oil  firom  Bh^ms ;  he 

*  Tours  ii  on  the  Loire,  a  little  more  than  one  bnndred  milei  from  its 
moatb. 
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loaded  himself  with  the  relics  of  saints,  and  sent  prabessioiui 
to  their  shrines,  praying  that  they  would  pxevent  the  north* 
east  wind  from  olowing,  hecause  it  seemed  to  increase  his 
disorder  ;  but  he  placed  his  greatest  hopes  in  a  lioly  faennit 
of  Calabria,  who  had  the  reputation  of  working  miraoles,  and 
of  restoring  the  siok  to  health  by  his  prayen.  He  sent  for 
him  to  Toun,  and  frequently  on  his  knees  besought  him  to 
prolong  his  life.  The  holy  man  in  vain  rqireaented  to  him 
that  the  power  of  prolonging  it  lay  only  with  God,  and  bade 
him  turn  his  thoughts  toward  the  next  world,  instead  of 
thinking  so  exclusively  of  this. 

Louis  was  at  length  sensible  that  these  miserable  struggles 
to  avert  the  inevitable  hand  of  death  must  soon  terminate. 
Believing  himself  to  be  on  the  point  of  expiring,  he  ordered 
his  chief  officers  to  go  to  his  son  at  Amboise,*  and  to  consider 
him  as  their  master.  He  also  sent  with  thecn  his  hawks  and 
his  hounds,  and  all  that  was  then  considered  as  forming  the 
loyal  establishment. 

He  soon  ailer  felt  momentarily  a  little  levivedt  and  would 
have  recalled  theni>  but  death  pievented  his  purpose.  He 
died  August  30,  1483»  having  lived  sixty-one  years,  and 
feigned  twenty-two. 

When  very  young,  he  was  married  to  Margaret,  daughter 
of  James  I.,  king  of  Scotland ;  but  this  piinoess,  although 
amiable  and  gentle-tempered,  aevet  could  acquire,  his  regard, 
and  died  of  grief,  as  it  waa  said,  at  his  neglect  and  unkindness. 

His  secoi^  wi£b,  Charlotte  of  Savoy,  waa  not  more  happy ; 
and  although  he  acknowledged  that  she  was  "  a  virtnous  and 
loving  wife,"  he  treated  her  with  haiahness  and  inatten^kn, 
alleging  as  his  chief  cause  of  being  ofiended  with  her,  that 
aba  expressed  more  compassion  than  he  approved  of  for  ^e 
house  of  Burgundy.  By  her  he  had  three  children,  aaid  son 
and  two  daughters : 

(1.)  Charks,  who  succeeded  him.  (2.)  Anne,  married 
Pierre  de  Bourbon,  lord  of  Beai^eu.  (3.)  Joan,  married  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  aftervirard  Liouis  XII. 

Mezerai  tells  us,  that  Louis  caused  more  than  four  thou- 
sand persons  to  be  put  to  death  by  difierent  modes  of  exeoa- 
tion,  many  of  which  he  himself  took  pleasure  in  witnessing. 
He  kept  the  cardinal  de  Balue  for  many  years  shut  up  in  an 
iron  eage,  as  a  punishment  for  his  numerous  political  intr^es, 
and  only  released  him  from  his  imprisonmait  on  the  cardinal's 
€mg^ing  himself  at  the  point  of  death. 

*  A  litd«  osst  of  Tcnn,  on  tho  Loire. 
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Louii  addadl  gnatlf  1o  tlie  ttrritorief  of  the  croiini  of 
Fnmoe.  He  'woa  a  eonndeimble  distiict  from  the  heuBe  of 
Boxgwidy.  Tke  eomty  of  Boologme  he  eoeaiied  hy  xnureheee. 
The  oovatiee  of  Maine  and  Anjoa  w&n  Deqtieath<^  to  him 
by  ChaiieB  of  Aajevi,  oount  of  Maine,  who  also  left  to  him 
the  rich  inhentanoe  he  had  derived  from  his  nnole  Repiier 
of  Ai^ioii.  This  inhentanoe  aneloded  Bar  and  Provenoe,  to- 
gether with  the  imaginaiy  eiaims  of  the  honee  of  Anjoa  to 
the  orewn  of  Na{i]ei. 

In  thia  leigii  the  aH  of  printing  wai  intiedneed  into  Franee. 


CONVERSATION  ON  CHAPTER  XXIIL 

OtorgB.    What  in  ^e  world  eenld  indace  that  ooimt  of 
Maine  to  leafo  hie  tenitories  to  mieh  an  M  vogne  as  ki^ 


Mrs,  Markham.  It  was  posnbly  on  the  eeote  of  their  le* 
latioaslKp,  and  not  from  any  fteling  of  legaid.  The  king'a 
mother,  Mary  of  Anjoa,  and  the  oount^s  ikther  were  brot^ 
and  filter :  old  Regnier  of  Anjon,  often  ealled  king  Ben^,  wai 
another  brother. 

Ridkard.  Pray,  mamma,  wai  not  that  Regnier  of  Anjoa 
the  &ther  of  oar  queen  Margaret  of  Anjou  ? 

Mft.  M,  He  waa.  Af^  fpending  the  eariy  part  of  Ui 
life  in  itroggling  to  obtain  the  kingdom  of  Naplei,  he,  in  hii 
old  age,  reSSed  to  Pnrrmoe,  and  oonioled  himielf  tor  the  km 
of  a  orown  by  the  amaieoient  of  a  garden,  and  in  tfaeoiidtiTa* 
tion  of  plants.  We  may  thank  him  &r  that  lovely  omament 
of  oar  gardem,  the  Provenoe  rose. 

Mary,  I  am  lom  that  I,-fer  one,  am  Twf  mnoh  obliged 
to  him. 

Richard.  1  wonder  if  there  ever  wm  another  man  eo 
oold  hearted  and  wicked  as  this  Louis  the  eleventh. 

MH,  M  The  Boman  emperor  Tiberias  seems  to  he:ve 
very  much  resembled  him.  A  striking  parallel  may  be  dmwn 
between  tiieir  two  oharaeters,  and  it  \k  hand  to  say  wiwA  was 
the  worst. 

Riokard.  Loois  was  the  worst,  beeanse,  being  a  Chris* 
tian,  he  ought  to  have  knovm  better. 

Mn.  M.  His  Christianitv,  I  fear,  did  hsm  tttHe  good. 
The  fesr  and  krve  of  Grod,  and  the  wish  to  serve  Um,  vnm  no 
part  of  the  religion  of  Louis.  JESt  mligion  was  the  meet  ab> 
jeet  Bupentition.    He  paid  great  devotien  to  the  bones  of 
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■aints,  and  always  earned  some  relicB  about  his  penon.  He 
also  wore  a  little  leaden  image  of  the  Viigin  in  his  barette  ox 
cap,  to  which  he  firaquently  addreised  his  prayezs.  He  had 
also  many  religious  Bcniplea,  and  among  them  waa  one  which 
consisted  in  an  unwillingness  even  to  make  oath  by  the  crois 
of  St.  Lo. 

Mary.    And  what  did  he  think  theve  was  wrong  in  titat  ? 

Mrs.  M,  It  waa  not  so  much  his  iear  of  doing  wrong,  aa 
of  incurzing  danger,  which  made-  him  avoid  this  oath.  EEa 
helieyed  that  whoeve?  made  oath  falsely  hy  that  cross,  would 
come  to  an  untimely  death  before  the  end  of  the  year.  He  wai^ 
therefore,  too  prudmit  to  venture  on  doing  any  thing  so  rash. 

George.  There  was  somethixig  like  conscieBoe  in  that :  he 
was  not  blind  to  his  own  faults. 

Mn.  M.  He  waa  by  no  means  without  a  oonscionee,  and 
he  took  great  pains  to  keep^  it  ekar  by  frequent  coofeesionB. 
Philip  de  Comines  was  once  present  at  an  interview  between 
the  king  and  his  priest,  and  dryly  observes,  '*that  there  was 
no  great  matter  in  the  king's  eonfeask»»  for  he  had  eonfeaaad 
himself  not  long  before.' ' 

Louis,  however^  had  one  mmt.  Little  as  he  respeeted 
justice  in  his  own  conduct,  he  was  veiy  rigorous  in  requizing 
his  subjects  to  observe  it  toward  one  another^  There  are  also 
two  or  three  other  praiseworthy  things  to  be  said  of  him.  He 
graciously  received  and  protected  thos^  learned  Greeks  who» 
after  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  sought  leifiige 
inFhuice. 

He  instituted  parliaments  at  Dijon*  and  at  Bosdeanz) 
and,  lastly,  he  established  posts  and  oouzien  in  diflbrent  paxta 
of  France  for  the  conveyance  of  letters. 

Crwrge.    And  that  was  the  best  thmghe  ever  did. 

Mrs.  M.  These  posts  had  their  origin  firom  the  long's 
lestlesB  and  suspicious  temper,  and  from  his  impataenoe  to 
leam  promptly  whatever  was  passing  in  all  parts  of  his  king- 
doDS.  They  were  employed  solely  in  the  serviee  of  the  king. 
It  vras  not  until  1630  that  the  letters  of  private  individusSi 
zai^t  be  conveyed  \fs  the  public  posts. 

KiAard.  There  is  one  thing  that  punles  ne  very  much 
in  the  histozy  of  this  king,  and  it  is  how  so  bad  a  znan  could 
find  fiuth&I  and  attached  servants  who  would  exeeute  all  his 


Mrs.  M.    He  had  a  wonderfiil  skill  in  finding  out  th» 

*  b  ttie  SMteni  ysit  of  the  pitiviMO  of  Btnrgimdy.    Bordeftuz  U  In  tlis 
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tempen  and  dupontionfl  of  those  penonB  whom  he  wished  to 
make  use  of,  and  had  great  art  in  hinding  them  to  his  will  hy 
means  of  their  avarice,  vanity,  or  self-love.  Comines  tells  us, 
that  one  of  his  ways,  when  he  wanted  to  gain  any  person, 
was  to  whisper,  as  if  confidentially,  in  his  ear,  which  gave 
him  importance  in  his  own  eyes  and  in  those  of  others,  who 
would  look  on  him  as  intrusted  with  important  afiairs.  He 
had  also  a  way  of  cajoling  by  a  pleasant  and  facetious  humor, 
which' he  could  at  all  times  command.  He  could  also,  when 
he  chose  it,  overawe  and  conibund,  by  his  keen  and  sarcastic 
wit,  those  whom  he  conversed  with ;  and  lastly,  be  could, 
as  he  saw  occasion,  be  liberal  in  his  gifts,  and  severe  in 
his  punishments ;  so  that,  between  hope  and  fear,  he  kept  all 
whom  he  employed  in  a  very  strict  dependence  on  his  will. 

George,  I  shall  have  greater  pleasure  in  reading  that  en- 
tertaining book  Quentiii  Durward,  now  that  I  know  so  much 
more  about  Louis  XI. 

Mrs,  M,  Th»  historical  parts  of  that  very  delightfld  novel 
must  not  be  read  as  real  history,  for  the  ingenious  author  has 
not  thought  it  necessary  to  adhere  critically  to  fact,  luid  has 
in  many  places  accommodated  the  history  to  his  story,  instead 
of  giving  himself  the  trouble  to  make  his  story  accommodate 
itself  to  history.  Th^  charactor  of  Louis,  which  forms  so 
conspicuous  a  part  of  the  book,  is  drawn  throughout  in  a  very 
masterly  manner,  and  is  evidently  taken  from  the  memoirs  of 
Commes. 

Bidiard,  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  read  us  a  little  of 
Comines's  book  ?     It  must  be  very  entertaining. 

Jfrs.  M»  You  shall  have  a  part  of  his  account  of  the  king's 
last  ilhiess. 

**  Our  king  was  now  at  Plessis,  witii  little  company  but  his 
archers: — ^to  look  upon  him  one  would  have  thoiight  hidi 
rather  a  dead  than  a  living  man ;  he  was  grown  so  lean,  it 
was  scarce  credible. 

'*  His  clothes  were  now  richer  and  more  magnificent  than' 
they  had  been  before ;  his  gowns  were  all  of  crimson  satin, 
lined  with  rich  martens'  furs,  of  which  he  gave  to  several, 
without  being  demanded ;  fear  no  person  durst  ask  a  favor,  or 
scarce  speak  to  him  of  any  thing.  He  inflicted  very  severe  pun- 
lahments,  for  fear  of  losing  his  authority,  as  he  himselfiold  me. 
He  removed  officers,  disbanded  soldiers,  retrenched  pensions, 
and  sometimes  took  them  away  quite.  So  that,  as  he  told 
ipe  not  many  days  before  his  death,  he  passed  his  time  in 
making  and  ruining  men ;  which  he  did  in  order  to  be  talked 
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of,  and  that  his  subjects  might  take  notice  he  was  not  yet 
dead." 

George.  That  was  a  mighty  singular  amusement  for  a 
dying  man,  methinks. 

Mary,  There  was  something  very  melancholy  in  the 
death  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  I  could  not  help  being  very 
sorry  fi>r  him. 

Mrs.  M,  It  was  scarcely  possible  for  two  human  bein^ 
to  be  more  totally  opposite  than  were  Charles  and  Louis ; 
they  had  only  one  common  quality,  and  that  was  ambition. 

Itichard.  And  even  their  ambition  was  very  difierent.  In 
Jjouis  it  was  thriving  and  prosperous,  and  in  Charles  it  was 
every  thing  that  was  ruinous. 

Mrs.  M.  The  riches  and  prosperity  of  the  Netherlands 
before  that  country  was  ruined  by  the  misconduct  of  Charles 
exceeded  that  of  any  other  people  of  Europe.  Bruges,  Ant 
werp,  and  Arras,  which  last  city  was  &<nous  for  its  tapestry 
were  the  staples  of  the  northern  nations.  The  dukes  of  Bur 
gundy  wero  more  powerful  than  many  kings,  and  their  courts 
were  the  most  splendid  in  Europe. 

After  the  battle  of  Nancy,  an  immense  quantity  of  the  rich 
spoil  of  the  BuTgundians  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Swiss,  who, 
unaccustomed  to  the  rofinements  of  luxury,  did  not  know  what 
to  do  with  it.  They  garnished  their  miserable  huts  with 
pieces  of  beautiful  ana  costly  embroidery  :  and  so  little  knowl- 
edge had  they  of  gold,  that  many  of  them  bartered  pieces  of 
that  valuable  metal  for  copper,  which  they  esteemed  the  more 
useful  of  the  two. 

Michard.  They  were  probably  very  happy  in  their  igno- 
lance. 

Mrs.  M.  There  is  a  singular  history  relating  to  a  diamond 
which  once  belonged  to  Charles  of  Burgundy.  The  story  is 
this.  Charles  wore  this  valuable  jewel  in  his  hat  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Nancy.  It  was  found  among  the  spoil  by  a  Swiss  sol- 
dier, who  sold  it  to  a  Fronch  gentleman  of  the  name  of  San- 
cy.  In  his  family  it  remained  above  a  hundred  years,  until 
a  descendant  of  the  family,  who  was  captain  of  the  Swiss 
soldiers  in  the  service  of  Henry  III.,  was  employed  by  that 
monarch  to  procure  him  a  reinforcement  of  soldiers  from 
Switzerland.  The  king,  being  driven  from  his  throne  by  a 
league  which  was  fonned  against  him  among  his  subjects, 
was  so  totally  without  resources,  that  he  was  unable  to  send 
any  money  for  the  payment  of  the  troops.  He  therefore  bor- 
rowed Sancy's  family  jewel,  which  was  to  be  sent  into  Swit- 
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zerltmd  as  a  pledge.  Sukj  Mftt  the  dtamosd  by  vne  of  his 
own  lervont*,  but  he  and  the  diamond  both  diiappeared.  The 
king  reproached  Sancy  for  hia  trreduhtv  in  truating  »o  valuable 
a  treasure  to  a  meniai  ;  and  he,  piquea  both  ibr  hii  own  R«dit 
and  that  of  his  servant,  in  whote  fidelity  he  had  implicit  re- 
liance, Bet  out  in  search  of  hiro.  He  found  that  he  h»d  beea 
waylaid  and  murdered,  and  that  hia  body  was  concealed  in  a 
forest.  Sancy,  still  confident  in  the  poor  fellow's  zeal  and  in- 
tegrity, caused  the  body  to  be  diiinterred  and  c^Mued  ;  when 
it  was  found  that,  to  preserve  the  jewel  from  the  robben,  he 
had  swallowed  it.  This  diamond,  which  went  by  the  name 
of  "  the  Sancy,"  afterward  became  the  property  of  the  crown. 
It  was  stolen  in  the  general  wreck  of  French  royalty  at  the 
revolution,  and  no  one  now  knows  what  has  become  of  it. 


-         ,     .      .  omyp 

a  not  like  to  wear  an  ornament  having  snch  a  mdaB- 

chaly  history,  and  whidt  seemed  to  Ining  miaicotiiin  on  ail 

who  possessed  it. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

CHAELSB  Vin,  BITENAUBD  THE  AJTrABLE. 
[Ttui  tlM  Chik\  ue3-l4W.] 


As  Charles  was  in  his  fourteenth  year,  and  might,  aeoording 
to  the  French  law,  have  been  considered  old  eaongh  to  mla 
alone,  the  late  king  had  not  appointed  a  ngaiBj.     In  conikl- 
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entieii,  however,  of  his  flon's  weak  health  and  baekwaidness 
of  mind,  he  placed  him  under  the  g^ardiauBhip  of  the  lady  of 
Beaujem. 

The  ppnoeeof  the  blood,  and  more  particularly  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  jealous  of  the  power  which  Anne  thus  acquired,  called 
an  aanmUy  of  the  etatee  at  Tours,  with  the  hope  (^  di^lacing 
her.  Contrary  to  thmr  expectation,  the  states  confirmed  her 
anthoiity ;  hut  to  pacify  the  noUes,  a  council  of  ten,  of  which 
the  duke  of  Orleans  was  to  be  the  head,  was  appointed  to  as- ' 
aet  her  in  the  gK^vemment.  Anne  soon  showed  this  council 
that  their  oJCce  was  merely  nominal,  and  took  into  her  own 
hands  the  whole  raaas^ieinent  of  afiain.  She  was  a  veiy 
slever,  strongheaded  woman,  and  poaseesed  great  talents,  with 
perhaps  a  little  too  much-  of  her  father's  politic  spirit  She 
had  not,  however,  his  cunning  or  malevoleaoe,  and  was,  on 
the  whole,  a  very  iSne  character.  She  was,  at  this  time, 
only  twenty-two  yean  M^  but  she  cheerfully  relinquished  all 
the  nsnal  amusements  of  her  age  and  sex,  and  gave  herself 
wp  entirely  to  the  busineei  of  the  state.  Her  chief  difficulty 
ame  at  fint  from  the  conduot  oi  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who 
gave  her  many  provocations,  which  she,  having  a  high  spirit, 
viokently-reeeiited ;  and  at  last,  things  came  to  that  pass  be- 
tween them»  that  Orleans,  believing  his  liberty  in  danger,  fled 
to  ^e  conrt  of  Bretagne,  and  put  himself  und^  the  protection 
oftkedttlDe. 

Bretagne  wair,  at  that  time,  governed  l^.  Francis  II.,  the 
last  male  descendant  of  John  de  Montford.  He  had  no  sons ; 
and  the  kings  of  France  had  begun  to  cast  their  eyes  on  that 
mnst  deamUe  fieC  which  was  now  the  only  one  which  re- 
mained independent.  The  last  deecendahts  of  the  family  of 
Bloia  had  c»ded  to  Louis  XT.  all  their  supposed  claims  on 
Bretagne,  and  ^e  lady-  of  Beaujeu  and  h^  young  brother, 
who  was  early  awakened  to  ambitian,  held  themselves  in 
nadiness  to  urge  these  claims  on  the  first  <^|iportnntty.  In 
fbrthenmee  of  these  designs,  Charles  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  soBoe  malcontent  Bretons,  and  uadar  pretense  of  assist- 
ing &em,  sent  a  laige  body  of  troops  into  Bretagne,  who  took 
posse  SBMin  of  several  towns  for  the  king.  The  Bretons  now 
aaw  their  enor  in  choosing  Mich  a  dangerous  ally.  They 
reconciled  themselves  with  their  duke,  and  he,  joining  his 
ibices  with  thein,  assembled  a  numerous  army,  which  en- 
eoonteied  ibe  Freuoh  near  St.  Aubin,  July  28,  1486.  The 
nsnk  of  this  battle  was  fatal  to  the  Bretons.  The  iyke  of 
Qileans,  who  was  fighting  on  their  side,  was  taken  prisoner ; 
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and  the  lady  of  Beauieu,  who  had  not  foi^t  her  own  pai^ 
ticular  grudge,  caused  him  to  be  closely  impraoned  in  the 
great  tower  of  the  cutle  of  Bourges  ;*  and,  to  make  hia  cap> 
tivity  doubly  sure,  she  had  him  shut  up  every  night  in  an  iron 
cage. 

The  duke  of  Bretagne  was  completely  broken  down  by  hie 
defeat  at  Saint  Aubin.  He  made  peace  with  Charles  on 
very  disadvantageous  terms,  and  died  soon  after,  from  the  ef- 
fects of  vexation.  He  left  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  died 
soon  afler  her  father.  His  other  daughter,  Anne,  now  sole 
heiress"  of  the  duchy,  was  only  thirteen  years  old,  bnt  ahe 
possessed  a  strong  and  vigorous  mind  far  beyond  her  years, 
and  conducted  hexself  with  wonderful  firmness  and  rectitade 
under  very  difficult  and  trying  oircumstanoes. 

The  Bretons  were  in  no  condition  to  contend  in  arms  with 
the  king  of  France,  and  were  urgent  with  their  young  duchess 
to  marry,  and  give  them  a  legal  protector.  Some  of  them 
pressed  her  to  fulfill  an  engagement  which  her  father  had  niade 
for  her  with  the  seigneur  d' Albret,  whose  brother  had  married 
the  heiress  of  Navarro.  Others,  who  had  been  gained  over 
to  the  Fronch  interest,  solicited  her  to  terminate  all  her  diffi- 
culties by  marrying  Charles.  Anne  was  herself  avene  to 
both  these  alliances.  D' Albret  was  old  enough  to  be  her 
grandfather,  and  was  notorious  for  his  bad  temper;  and 
Charles  she  regarded  with  particular  aversion,  as  Uie  enemy 
of  herself  and  her  race.  In  this  perplexity'  she  resolved  to 
choose  for  herself,  and  selected  the  arohduke  Maximilian  &om 
among  the  list  of  her  suitors.  The  archduke's  character  fer 
easy  good-naturo  appears  to  have  been  one  cause  which  pre- 
possesBed  her  in  lus  favor.  The  maniage  took  plaoe>  by  proxy, 
m  1489.  But  either  firom  indolence,  which  was  always 
Maximilian's  bane,  or  that  he  was  beset  by  other  more  press- 
ing cares,  he  neither  came  to  claim  his  bride,  nor  sent  any 
troops  to  her  aid.  Charles,  meantime,  was  preparing  to  ad- 
vance into  Bretagne ;  and  Anne,  receiving  no  succor  fiom 
Maximilian,  applied  to  Henry  VII.  of  England,  on  whom  die 
thought  she  had  a  claim  of  gratitude  for  the  protection  which 
her  father  had  given  him  in  his  distress.  But  Henry  was 
cautious  and  tardy ;  and  Anne  saw  that  she  would  have  to 
wait  long  for  his  assistance. 

In  these  ciroumstances  Charles  renewed  his  suit  for  her 
hand;  but  Anne,  in  addition  to  her  former  reluctance  to 
marry  him,  now  felt  herself  the  afiianced  wife  of  the  arohduke. 

*  Pirectiy  toatib  of  Paris  ne&r  the  center  of  Frtnoe. 
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Cbailes,  believing  that  the  duke  of  Orleans  might,  from 
his  fonner  acquaintance,  have  some  influence  with  her,  re- 
leased him  from  prison,  and  sent  him  into  Bretagne.  He 
himself  soon  followed  with  a  numerous  anny,  and  encamped 
at  the  gates  of  Rennes,*  where  the  duchess  was  keeping  her 
little  court. 

Anne,  thus  neglected  by  her  betjrothed  husband,  and  ill 
assisted  by  her  cold  ally,  now  began  to  waver  in  the  purpose 
she  had  formed.  Charles,  through  the  intervention  of  Or- 
leans, entered,  the  city'  incognito,  and  was  admitted  to  sea 
her.  It  might  be  said  of  Anne,. as  Shakspeare  ha»  said  of  her 
namesake,  in  his  play  of  Richard  III. — 

Wm  ever  woman  in  this  humor  woo'd  T 
Wa«  ever  woman  in  this  homor  won  7 

The  result  of  the  conference  was,  that  she  consented  to  many 
him.  The  determination  was  received  by  the  Bretons  with 
great  satisfactiim.  They  stipulated  with  Charles  for  the 
preservation  of  their  laws  and  privileges,  and  the  marriage 
took  pla^  December  10,  1491.  Thus  was  Bretagne  annexed 
to  the  crown,  and  the  whole  of  France,  afler  a  lapse  of  many 
centuries,  again  united  under  one  sovereign.  Aime  soon  forgot 
her  former  prejudices  against  Charles ;  she  loved  him  for  his 
many  amiable  qualities,  and*  made  him  an  excellent  and  af- 
fectionate wife. ' 

Charles,  at  the  time  of  his  marriage,  was  twenty-two  years 
old.  He  had,  for  some  time  past,  withdrawn  himself  from 
the  tutelage  of  his  sister ;  he,  nevertheless,  always  continued 
to  treat  her  with  respect  and  a£ection,  and,  in  matters  of 
importance,  would  generally  ask  her  advice  ;  though,  unhap- 
mly  for  himself  and  his  kingdom,  he  did  not  alw^ays  follow  it. 
This  young  prince  was  of  a  gay,  lively  nature,  but  so  thought- 
less and  inconsiderate,  and  so  deficient  in  judgment,  that 
though  he  seems  to  have  set  out  in  life  with  one  of  the  best 
hearts  in  the  world,  he  was  continually  guilty  of  very  ui^justi- 
fiable  actions.  One  of  his  follies  was  that  of  being  always 
eager  after  some  now  scheme,  which'  he  would  pursue  for  a 
time  with  great  ardor,  and  would  then  relinquish  as  inconsid- 
erately as  he  took  it  up.  He  commonly  acted  from  the  im- 
pulse of  the  moment,  was  seldom  to  be  convinced  by  reason, 
and  had  an  invincible  repugnance  to  business.  Notwith- 
standing these  great  defects,  Charles  made  himself  much  be- 
loved. He  was  generous  and  forgiving  to  excess ;  and  had  so 
gentle  a  temper,  that  it  is  recorded  of  liim,  that  he  never,  in 

"*  In  the  eMtern  part  of  Bretagne. 
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the  course  of  his  life,  said  a  single  word  i^ich  eovld  girc 
pain  to  any  human  being.  His  faults  might,  in  all  pn>hal»t 
ity,  be  attributed  to  his  want  of  education.  His  eariy  years 
had  been  passed  in  a  kind  of  imjmsonment  in  the  castle  of 
Amboise.  His  mean-spirited  and  jealous  father,  fearing  that 
his  son  might  at  some  time  or  other  become  his  riTal,  gave 
him  no  instructors,  and  placed  only  low  and  unworthy  peraons 
about  him.  When  he  became  king,  he  did  not  even  know 
how  to  read.  He  endeavored  afterward  to  supply  the  defr> 
ciencies  of  his  education,  and  when  he  was  about  seventeen 
or  eighteen  years  old,  he  applied  diligently  to  study  during 
several  months.  Then,  either  from  the  persuasioDa  fii  his 
young  companions,  who  thought  that  a  studious  king  wonld 
make  a  very  dull  master,  or  else  from  the  changeableness  of 
his  own  disposition,  he  threw  aside  his  books,  and  gave  him- 
self up  to  every  kind  of  dissipation  and  frivolity. 

You  may  suppose  that  Charles's  marriage  with  the  dudran 
of  Bretagne  caused  both  displeasure  and  suqHise  in  Maxi- 
mihan,  whose  daughterp  you  may  remember,  had  been  sent 
into  France  as  Charles's  affianced  bride.  Maximilian,  thei»> 
fore,  felt  himself  doubly  injured  both  in  his  daughter's  penon 
and  in  his  own  ;  but  not  oeing  in  a  condition  to  declare  war 
openly,  he  contented  himself  with  taking  the  towns  of  St. 
Omers  and  Arras*  by  stratagem,  and  entered  into  an  alii* 
anoe  with  Henry  VII.,  who,  at  last,  when  it  was  too  late, 
landed  in  France  with  a  numerous  Ibxoe,  and  laid  siege  te 
Boulogne,  t 

Charles,  whose  mind  was  now  eagerly  running  on  a  new 
scheme,  hastened  to  rid  himself  of  these  Mnemies,  whi<}h  he 
did  without  much  difficulty.  Maximilian  was  pacified  by 
receiving  his  daughter  again,  with  all  the  towns  that  were  to 
have  beoi  her  dower  ;  and  Henry,  who  was  no  warrior,  glad- 
ly relinquished  his  projected  conquest  in  France  for  a  con* 
siderable  sum  of  money,  and  returned  home. 

The  project  on  which  Charles  was  now  bent  was  no  other 
than  the  conquest  of  Naples,  to  which  kingdom  he  pretended 
to  have  a  claim,  in  right  of  the  earl  of  Maine's  beqoest  t* 
his  father.  Perhaps  this  claim  would  have  been  sufiered  to 
remain  dormant,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  artifices  of  Ludo* 
yico  Sfoiza,  a  man  whose  character  stood  pre-eminent  (even 
in  that  age,  when  such  quahties  wnre  but  too  common)  for 
perfidy,  ingratitude,  and  cruelty.     Ludovico  was  uncle  to 

*  In  the  province  of  Artoia,  in  the  northeaatem  part  of  France, 
t  On  the  ooaat,  nortfaweat  of  Calais. 
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GaleazzOk  the  reigniiig  duke  of  Miku,  and  wanted  to  destroy 
his  nephew,  and  get  poseeflsion  of  the  duchy  for  himself.  He 
was,  however,  prevented  from  making  any  attempt  against 
'die  young  duke  by  the  fear  of  drawing  upon  himself  the  ven- 
geance cf  Ferdinand,  king  of  Naples,  whose  granddaughter 
GraleazBo  had  married*  He  therefore  gladly  fanned  the  flame 
of  ambition  which  perhaps  his  arts  had  first  lighted' in  the  in- 
ooDsiderate  mind  ci  Charles,  and  encouraged  him  to  s&ake  an 
invasion  of  Naples. 

It  was  in  vam  that  the  lady  of  Beai^eo,  or  the  duchess  of 
Bourbon,  as  she  was  now  become,  by  the  death  of  the  lord  of 
Beaujeu's  elder  brother,  and  all  Charles's  other  most  prudent 
advisers,  represented  to  him  tiie  M^  and  madness  of  such  a 
Bcheme.  He  was  obstinately  bent  upon  it.  During  two 
years  it  was  the  constuit  subject  of  debate  in  the  royal  coun- 
ciL  At  last,  after  many  dianges  of  plans,  it  was  &ially  de- 
termined upon,  and  the  king  aeoordiogly  set  out  on  this  great 
enterprise  in  the  autumn  of  1494,  but  with  so  little  prepare 
lion  that  he  could  only  collect  an  army  of  18,000  teoops, 
with  little  money  and  with  no  provisions  fyr  a  campaign. 
Besides  these  troops,  indeed,  he  was  aooompanied  by  a  great 
oumber  of  young  noUemBn,  who  served  as  vohinlcors  ■ '  a 
dass  of  soUQefs  which  might  perhaps  be  useful  in  a  day  of 
batde,  bnt  whieh  were  a  Innderanoe  rather  than  a  help  in  a 
long  campaisn,  as  being  less  able  to  endure  fiittgue,  and  less 
willing  to  subnait  to  control,  than  the  regular  army. 

The  Italian  princes  had  had  ample  notice  of  the  intended 
lavanon,  and  might  easily  have  crushed  it ;  but  they  trusted 
that  it  would  end  m  mere  idle  talk,-  and  therefore  made  but 
little  preparation  against  it.  Ferdinand,  king  of  Naples,  and 
his  son  Alfonso,  duke  of  Calabti%,  were  men  of  the  most 
notorious  vices,  as  was  also  the  pope,  Alexander  VL,  and  it 
aeemed  (to  quote  the  words  of  Mezerai)  "  as  if  Grod  had 
blindfolded  their  eyes  and  tied  dvwn  their  hands,  and  raised 
op  this  yoamg  prince  to  chastise  them,  who  came  with  a  small 
force,  and  was  governed  by  a  brainless  council." 

Charles  crossed  the  Alps,  and  reached  Asti,  in  Piedmont. 
Here  he  fell  ill  of  the  small-poK,  which  detained  him  some 
time.  By  the  end  of  October  he  was  sufficiently  recovered 
to  continue  his  mardi ;  but  when  he  airived  at  Turin  his 
lesoorces  were  so  completely  expended,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  bonrow  the  duchess  of  Savoy's  and  the  marchioness  of 
Montforrat's  jewels^  to  raise  money  on  them  to  pay 
troops. 
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At  Vigevano  Charles  wii  joined  by  his  faithless  ally  Liidf>- 
vioo  Sforza,  who  staid  with  him  tiU  he  was  assuxed  of  the 
success  of  a  dose  of  poison,  which  he  had  a  short  time  before 
found  means  to  give  to  his  nephew.  As  so6n  as  he  heard 
that  Galeazzo  was  dead,  he  hastened  to  Milan  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  dukedom,  in  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  in&nt 
son  of  the  deceased  duke. 

Galeazaso  and  Charles  were  sisters'  children,  and  some  of 
the  council  urged  the  king  to  proceed  immediately  to  MOan 
to  avenge  his  cousin's  death  and  punish  the  usurper.  But 
Charles's  whole  mind  was  set  on  conquering  Naples,  and  he 
was  not  to  be  turned  from  it.  He  proceeded  on  his  march, 
and  wherever  he  came  he  prodaimed  himself  **  The  friend  of 
freedom,  and  the  esaemy  of  tyrants."  Every  gate  waa  open- 
ed to  him  as  he  passed,  and  he  was  received  in  triumph  into 
Florence  and  Rome.  In  January,  1495,  he  approached  the 
confines  of  the  Neanohtan  territory.  The  old  king  Ferdi* 
nand  was  now  dead,  and  had  been  succeeded  by  his  son 
Alfonso. 

When  Alfonso  heard  that  Charles  had  actually  quitted 
Rome,  and  was  advancing  toward  Naples,  his  terror  was  so 
excessive  as  in  a  manner  to  bereave  him  of  his  senses.  While 
the  French  wero  yet  many  miles  distant,  he  would  &ncy  that 
he  heard  them  in  the  streets,  and  that  the  very  stones  cried 
out,  "  France  !  France  ! "  whiph  was  the  war-cry  of  the 
French  qoldiers.  He  would  not  await  their  coming,  and 
abandoning  the  throne  to  his  son  Ferdinand,  he  fled  to  Mes- 
sina, and  shut  himself  up  in  a  monastery.  Here,  without 
taking  the  vows,  he  practiced  all  the  austerities  of  a  monk, 
hoping  thereby  to  expiate  the  sinfulness  of  his  former  lifo. 
The  rigorous  cQscipline  which  he  imposed  on  himself  occasion- 
ed disorders  which  soon  terminated  his  miserable  existence. 
Alfonso  had  amassed  immense  riches  by  every  species  of 
cruelty  and  fraud  ;  and  it  is  singular  that  when  he  fled  from 
Naples  he  showed  no  anxiety  to  save  any  thing  except  some 
garden-seeds. 

Ferdiiuuid  was  a  prince  of  great  4tromise,  and  it  was  hoped 
that  he  would  retrieve  the  character  of  his  family,  which,  for 
several  generations,  had  been  notorious  for  its  vices.  When 
the  French  approached  Naples,  he  marched  to  meet  them  at 
the  head  of  his  troops ;  but  at  the  first  sight  of  the  enemy 
he  was  seized  with  a  sudden  panic,  and  fled  back  to  the 
town.  The  Neapolitans  shut  the  gates  against  him,  and  the 
terrified  prince  took  refuge  in  the  island  of  Ischia. 
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Charles  in  the  mean  time  entered  Naples,  and  was  re- 
hy  the  inhabitants  as  their  deliverer  from  oppression. 
Eveiy  place  in  the  Neapolitan  dominions,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Brindisi,  Reggio,  and  Gallipoli,  yielded  to  him,  and 
he  achieved  this  great  conquest  without  striking  a  single 
blow. 

This  farillia&t  success  absolutely  turned  the  heads  of  the 
kiiig  and  his  council.  Every  kind  of  business  and  afiair  of 
state  was  neglected  :  nothing  .was  thought  of  but  diversions 
and  feasting.  Little  care  was  taken  to  piesenre  the  towns 
that  had  submitted.  To  some  few,  indeed,  garrisons  and  a 
governor  were  sent ;  but  these  persons,  following  the  example 
of  the  king,  were  more  occupied  with  their  pleasures  thui 
with  their  duties.  The  soldiers  lived  at  discretion,  the  stores 
were  squandered,  the  inhabitants  were  ill  treated,  their  goods 
pillaged,  and  their  rights  disregarded ;  and  the  Neii^titans 
fiiund  their  new  masters  even  worse  than  their  old  ones,  and 
that  these  professed  friends  of  freedom  were  indeed  veiy 
^rrants. 

The  princes  in  the  other  parts  o[  Italy  now  began  to  re- 
cover from  the  panic  which  the  irruption  of  the  French  had 
thrown  them  into.  The  pope,  the  Venetians,  and  Ludovico 
Sferza,  who  now  no  longer  needed  the  French,  and  wished  to 
get  rid  of  them,  entered  into  a  confederacy  to  drive  thenl  out 
of  Italy.  They  were  joined  by  Ferdinand,  king  of  Aragon, 
and  by  Maximilian,  who>  by  the  death  of  his  father,  was  now 
emperor  of  Germany. 

Phihp  de  Comines.  was  at  that  time  at  Venice  on  a  mission 
from  Charles,  and  he  repeatedly  warned  his  master  of  what 
was  going  on ;  but  Phil^  was  too  much  immersed  in  amuse- 
ments to  give  heed  to  the  warning,  until  the  news  reached 
him  that  a  treaty  had  been  actually  signed  by  the  confederate 
powers.  He  then  thought  it  necessary  to  take  care  of  him* 
wlf,  and  resolved  to  retrace  his  steps  to  France.  About  4000 
of  his  troops  he  lefl  in  Calabria  and  Naples,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  count  d'Aubigny  and  of  Gilbert  de  Bourbon, 
dnke  de  Montpensier,  to  the  last  of  whom  he  gave  the  title 
of  viceroy  of  Naples.  Charles  departed  on  the  20th  of  May 
with  his  diminished  army,  and  reached  Pisa  without  meeting 
widi  any  impediment.  Here  he  halted  for  a  reinforcement 
of  9000  men  which  he  had  ordered  the  duke  of  Orleans  to 
bring  from  Asti.  But  afler  waiting  twelve  or  fifleen  days 
he  learned  that  the  duke  of  Orleans  was  in  no  condition  to 
hriog  him  the  expected  succor,  beiug  closely  blockaded  by 
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Sfofxa,  in  the  town  of  Norara  in  ik»  MQanese.  The  fol- 
lowing wu  the  oftUM  of  his  being  in  that  unforttmate  pr^- 
dioaaent :  Oxleana,  in  right  of  lui  gmndmother  Valentina, 
had  a  claim  to  the  duchy  of  Milan,  and  instead  of  leading 
the  troope  under  hie  command  to  join  the  king,  h^  could  not 
resist  a  temptation  which  ofliied  itself  of  making  himealf 
master  of  thai  town.  He  took  the  town,  but  befoie  he  had 
time  to  get  it  provisioned,  he  was  shut  np  in  it  by  Ludomo's 
txDc^  and  drirsn  to  the  last  esstramities  of  famine, 

Charles  having  obtained  some  small  leinfincements,  whidi 
after  all  did  net  make  his  army  exceed  9000  men,  now  push- 
ed forward  toward  Piedmont.  His  delay  at  Pisa  had  giwn 
the  confederates  time  to  oonoentrate  their  forces,  which 
amounted  to  no  less  than  40,000  men,  commanded  by  the 
marquis  of  Mantua.  But  even  vrith  this  superior  Ibroe  the 
Italians  did  not  venture  to  attack  the  French  until  they 
reached  Fomova,  where  the  confederate  troops  stationing 
themselves  in  a  iralley  thiou^  whioh  the  French  must  neiy 
essarily  pass,  waited  fer  their  approach.  Charles  had  here 
his  first  e^iportuttity  of  showing  mmself  to  be  a  soldier.  He 
eame  in  view  of  the  enemy  Jiuy  6th,  1495,  and  rushing  fei^ 
ward  with  inconoeiTaUe  fanivery,  he  and  his  little  army  brake 
through  their  ranks  and  pursued  their  way,  with  tin  inoon* 
sideraUe  loss  of  only  eighty  men,  leaving  3000  of  the  enemy 
slain.  Nme  days  afterward  he  reached  Asti,  where  he  ib» 
mained  some  time  to  xefiresh  himsel£  He  here  commenced 
a  treaty  with  Sforza,  who  permitted  the  didce  of  Orleans  to 
leave  Novara.  Charles,  although  the  most  generous  and  for- 
giving of  men,  never  thoroughly  fergaTO  Orleans  fer  letting 
his  private  interests  interfere  vrith  £s  public  duty,  and  ever 
afterward  treated  him  with  a  degree  oif  coolness.  Heartily 
weary  of  military  enterprises,  and  impatient  to  e^joy  the 
pleasures  <^  peace  at  hune,  the  king  scarcely  staid  to^  oon* 
dude  his  treaty  with  Sferza,  and  hastened  to  Lyons,  where, 
foigettiiig  all  weightier  cares,  he  plunged  into  every  kind  of 
dissipation. 

In  the  mean  while  Ferdinand  of  Napl^  bed  issued  from 
his  retreat  at  Ischia.  He  applied  to  Ferdinand,  kuog  of  Ara- 
gon,  to  assist  him  in  estpelling  the  Fren^  fiom  the  Neapolitan 
dominions,  and  that  monarch  sent  him  a  body  of  Spanish 
troops,  cammanded  by  Gr<Hisalvo  de  Cordova,  sumamed  *'  the 
Great  Captain."  The  French  commanders  made  what  re* 
sistance  tiiey  could ;  but  receiying  no  reinforcements,  were 
soon  overpowered*    Ferdinand  was  reinstated  in  Naples,  and 
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befivra  the  end  of  the  year  1496  nothing  remained  of  Charles's 
hoasted  oonqnests  in  Italy. 

These  oalamities  roused  the  whde  French  nation  to  a  de> 
nre  of  avenging  the  honor  of  their  country  ;  and  Charles  was 
awakened  &om  his  dream  of  pleasure,  and  loudly  caUed  on 
to  renew  the  war.  He  collected  an  aimy,  and  prepared  to 
take  the  command  of  it.  Previous  to  his  departure  on  this 
new  expedition,  he  went  to  the  ahhey  oi  caint  Denis,  to 
take  leave  of  the  holy  saints  and  martyrs  who  there  lie  bur* 
led.  He  then  proceeded  as  far  as  Lyons,  on  his  way  into 
Italy,  and  some  of  the  advanced  cavalry  had  already  cross^ 
the  Alps,  "when  suddenly  the  king's  mmd  was  changed,  the 
enterprise  was  suspended,  and  sfterward  was  wholly  laid 
aside.  Many  difierent  causes  are  given  for  this  lelinquisb- 
ment  of  the  Italiaa  war.  Some  persons  attribute  it  to  the 
king's  displeasure  with  the  duke  ^  Orleans,  who,  it  is  said« 
could  not  conceal  Jils  satisfaction  at  the  death  of  the  king's 
only  son,  who  di^d  about  this  time  ;  but  perhaps  the  change 
of  plans  may.  .be  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  natural 
fickleness  of  Charles's  temper,  and  the  increasing  feeUeness  of 
his  health,  which  made  bun  unequal  to  My  active  exertion. 

The  king  now  pursued  an  entirely  new  course  of  conduct. 
He  forsook  all  his  former  frivolous  div«rsioD»,  and  seemed  de- 
sirous to  lire  only  for  the  good  of  his  people ;  he  set  about 
reforming  the  abuses  of  the  government;  he  established  a 
supreme  council ;  he  dismissed  all  ut^ust  judges  and  unr 
WDTthy  persons  finnn  their  Offices ;  he  attended  personally  to 
ibm  oomplaints  ni  the  poor ;  he  also  meditated  making  a  great 
reduction  in  the  taxes,  and  it  was  his  intention  to  have  limit- 
ed his  expenditlire  vrithia  the  revenues  derived  from  the  royal 
domains,  and  from  the  ancient  rights  of  the  crown.  But  be- 
fore he  could  execute  these,  good  resolutions  his  life  was  sud- 
denly cut  short.  • 

dsB  day,  when  he  and  the  queen  were  at  Amboise,*  some 
of  tiSB  nohkemen  of  the  court  were  diverting  themselves  with 
playing  at  tennis  in  the  fosse  of  the  castle.  Charles  led  the 
queen  into  a  gallerv  from  whence  she  cosdd  see  the  players. 
The  doorway  of  this  gallery,  which  Comines  describes  as 
nothing  more  than  a  dnrty  passage-room,  was  very  low,  and 
the  king  in  entering  struck  his  head  against  it*  He,  how- 
ever, to^  no  notice  of  the  blow,  but  Altered  into  convemtion 
with  the  persons  assembled  there.  To  one  of  them  he  said, 
that  he  hoped  never  to  commit  another  willful  sin  as  long  as 

*  Bask  of  Toon. 
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he  lived.  While  he  was  Bpeaking  these  words,  he  was  sud- 
denly seized  with  a  sort  of  apoplexy,  and  fell  down  without 
sense  or  motion.  He  was  laid  nptm  a  pallet  bed  which  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  place,  and  expired  in  a  few  honn.  He 
was  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  had  reigned 
fifteen  yeais.  He  married  Anne  of  Bretagne,  by  whom  he 
had  three  children,  who  ail  died  in  their  in&ncy. 

Charles  had  a  very  indifferent  figure,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  his  eyes,  which  were  sharp  and  brilliant,^  his  face  was 
exceedingly  plain.  His  i^peech  also  was  defective,  and  he 
spoke  slowlv  and  with  difficulty ;  but  the  Idndness  of  his 
manner  and  the  sprightliness  of  his  humor  made  these,  as 
well  as  the  more  serious  fiiults  of  his  character,  to  be  over- 
looked  ;  and  never  was  any  man  more  beloved.  It  is  even 
said,  that  tWo  of  his  attendatits  were  so  much  overwhelmed 
with  grief  at  his  death,  that  when  they  saw  his  body  com- 
mitted to  the  grave  they  dropped  down  dead. 


CONVERSATION  ON  CHAPTEE  XXIV. 

Bidkard.  I  think  the  conquest  of  Naples,  by  Charles, 
was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  things  you  have  yet  told 
us.  What  a  set  of  poltroons  those  Italian  princes  must  have 
been  to  let  him  march  with  a  mere  handful  of  men  from  (»ie 
end  of  Italy  to  the  other,  and  back  again,  without  making 
any  attempt  to  stop  him,  till  just  at  the  very  last  I 

Mrt.  Markkam,  Philip  xle  Comines,  in  his  account  of 
the  expedition,  declares,  that  "  the  whole  expedition  was  a 
mystery  conducted  by  God  himself" 

Gaorge.  I  am  very  glad  we  have  not  yet  lost  sight  of  our 
old  friend  Comines. 

Mrs,  M.  Poor  Comines  experienced  a  variety  of  fortunes. 
In  the  minori^  of  Charles  VIII.,  he  fell  under  the  displeas- 
ure of  the  lady  of  Beaujeu,  who  kept  him  prisoner  during 
three  years,  the  greater  part  of  which  time  he  was  shut  up 
in  an  iron  cage. 

Mary.     What  had  he  done  to  ofiend  her  ? 

Mrs.  M.  He  had  entered  into  a  secret  correspondenoe 
with  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who  was  then  an  exile  in  Bretagne. 
The  king,  when  he  took  the  reins  of  government  into  his  own 
hands,  restored  Comines  to  favor,  and  employed  him  on  sev- 
eral important  occasions.  He  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Fomova,  and  has  given  a  full  acoount  of  it. 

George.     Perhaps  he  has  told  us  *how  it  was  that  9000 
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French  could  make  their  way  through  an  army  of  40,000 
Italians,  and  with  scarcely  any  loss. 

Mrs,  M,  Several  causes  combined  to  fanror  the  escape  of 
the  French.  The  valley  was  only  a  mile  and  a  half  wide, 
and  the  eneniy*s  troops  were  hemmed  in,  and  hampered  by 
their  own  numbers.  Their  thirst  of  plunder  was  also  another 
cause  of  their  overthrow ;  fi>r  instead  of  opposing  the  ad- 
▼anoed  troops  of  the  French,  the  Italians  were  more  intent 
in  falling  cm  the  baggage  in  the  rear,  which  they  completely 
pillaged.  Charles,  on  this  occasion,  not  only  lost  all  his  Italian 
spoil,  but  also  the  holy  relics  which  he  had  carried  from 
France,  and  which,  it  seemed,  always  accompanied  the  royal 
presence.  But  what  was  at  that  moment  the  most  serious 
matter  of'  all,  was  the  loss  of  his  provisions,  a  loss  by  which 
his  army  was  reduced  tb  the  greatest  distress.  And,  although 
he  gained  his  passage  through  the  valley  of  Fomova,  he 
finmd  the  hardest  part  of  his  labor  yet  to  come,  and  had  a 
most  terrible  march  to  Asti,  which  Comines  describes  in  very 
feeling  tenns. 

Mary,    Will  you,  if  you  please,  tell  us  what  he  says  ? 

Mn,  M.  The  whole  would  be  too  kmg.;  I  will,  however, 
read  to  yon  one  passage,  which  will  give  you  some  idea  of 
the  not  nnfrequent  sufferings  of  a  retreating  armv.  "  Our 
oiarches  were  long,  and  our  drink  nothing  but  standing  water 
that  Mras  putrid ;  and  yet  our  men  were  so  greedy,  they  ran 
themselves  up  to  the  waist  to  come  at  it.  The  long  always 
marched  before  day,  but  never  took  a  guide  with  him,  nor 
baited  till  it  was  noon,  and  then  he  dined ;  and  those  that 
attended  him  took  what  care  they  could  of  themselves.  No 
man  in  the  whole  army,  though  of  the  best  quality,  was  ex- 
eosed  from  looking  to  his  own  horse,  but  every  one  brought 
his  own  hay  or  straw  in  his  arms  ;  twice  I  did  it  myself^  and 
was  two  days  without  eating  any  thing  but  bread,  and  that 
none  of  the  best.  It  was  the  most  paii^  and  incommodious 
march  I  ever  made,  though  I  have  been  in  several  bad  enough 
with  Charles  duke  of  Burgundy.  We  marched  no  filter 
than  oar  artillery,  and  were  forced  often  to  halt  on  purpose  to 
mend  them,  which,  besides  the  deficiency  of  .horses  to  draw 
them,  incommoded  us  extremely.  We  were  in  no  want  of 
good  officers,  and  men  of  experience,  in  the  anny ;  but  (as 
fortune  would  have  it)  they  had  no  authority  with  the  king, 
who  was  young  and  untractable ;  so  that,  to  conclude,  our 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ  did  most  manifestly  reserve  the  glory 
iif  that  expedition  to  himself." 
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Richard.  There  k  one  thing  in  the  hiitory  of  our  old 
friend  Comines,  which  I  don't  quite  like ;  and  that  was,  his 
leaTing  his  old  maeter  Chazles  to  enter  into  the  lerTioe  of 

liOUiB  XI. 

Mrs.  M.  There  ill  ar  itory  told  of  Comines,  whieh,  if  it  he 
true,  aooountt  for  his  quitting  the  court  of  Baignndy.  The 
etory  is,  that  Comines,  presuming  en  the  fireedoms  whidi  the 
duke  permitted  him  to  take,  one  day  desired  him  to  puU  off 
his  boots  for  him. 

Creorge.    And  what  did  the  dnke  do  ? 

Mrs,  M.  He  did  as  he  was  desired,  and  then  gave  Gbmines 
such  a  hearty  drubbing  with  the  hoots,  that  the  disoentfited 
courtier  could  never  more  appear  in  his  presenoe. 

HSdry.  Do  yon  know,  mamma,  what  were  the  amuse- 
ments in  which  this  king  Charles  VIII.  spent  so  mudi  of  his 
time  ?  f 

Mrs.  M.  Hie  was  passionately  fend  of  dandng,  of  tonnui^ 
ments,  and  of  theatrioal  exhibitions.'  * 

Creorge.  I  can  not  think  how  he  could  like  thon  tedious 
mysteriss  and  moralities. 

Mrs.  M.  Mysteries  and  moralities  were,  at  this  time,  sn- 
perseded  by  a  more  liTely  kind  of  th6atrioal  amusement,  mora 
suited  to  the  natural  character  of  the  French.  Several  of  the 
gay  young^men  of  Paris  ibrmed  themselYes  into  corapaniei  fixr 
the  per&rmance  of  short  hvely  pieces,  the  ebjeet  of  which  was 
to  turn  into  ridieule  their  acquaintance,  or  sometimes  the  pah» 
lie  chaxacters  of  the  day.  One  of  tiiese  companies  was  oora^ 
posed  of  young  lawyers.  Another,  which  was  Ibrmed  fiDSt 
among  the  priaoipal  citiaens  of  Paris,  was  under  the  manage 
mettt  of  a  raief  who  bore  the  distinguished  title  of  the  princs 
of  Jixds.  The  peribnuanees  of  "Uiese  -gentlemen  adtoffs.wera 
exoc^ngly  captivating  to  the  Parisians,  yrbo  flocked  in 
crowds  to  witness  them. 

Mary.  W^e  these  entertaining  plays  exhibited  in 
churches? 

Mrs.  M  No ;  they  were  exhibited  in  halls,  which  served 
as  theaters — ^not  such  theaters  as  ours ;  for  there  was  no  di^ 
▼iston  between  the  stage  and  the  part  ajq[irDprtated  to  the 
audience  ;  and  the  actors,  when  they  were  not  wanted  on  the 
stage,  sat  among  the  audience. 

Richard.  Were  the  Frendi  people  as  fond  of  diagnisementB 
as  the  £n^ish  were  ? 

Afn.  M.  They  seem  to  have  been  fimd  of  every  kind  at 
amusement,  and  to  have  had  a  gieater  variety  of  divenioBS 
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tfaaa  the  Englidi.  Tho  lomn  orden  of  the  Franoht  and  par- 
ticalurlj  the  Pariwenii,  wan  very  bad  of  pyooeBnoitt.  Qae 
of  their  fityorite  festiyaLs  was  the  prooeasion  of  the  Giant, 
whieh  was  annually  celebrated  on  the  3d  of  July.  An  enoi^ 
moufl  figure  of  a  giant,  twenty  leet  high,  with  a  pcmiard  in 
hk  hand,  'wali  panded  about  the  atieeta,  and  finally  burnt 
with  fireworks,  and  other  great  signs  of  rejoicing. 

Oeotge.  Had  this  giant  ever  wanted  to  blow  up  the  par- 
liament, that  they  treated  him  as  we  do  Guy  FauK  ? 

Mrs.  M,  The  story  is,  that  this  giaat  is  meant  to  repre- 
saat  a  eertaim  soIdiBr  (I  can  not  tell  yea  his  name)  who,  in  a 
fit  of  deiperatioa  at  lesiiig  his  money,  at  play,  rud&ed  into  the 
staeet,  and  stmek  his  pooiaid  into  an  image  of  the  Virgin^ 
which  stood  at  the  comer  of  the  street.*  Blood  instantly 
gushed  firom  the  woonded  imiage.  The  people  who  saw  the 
miracle  seized  on  the  soldieE,  and  Undiag  hun  on  a  gaUows, 
stabbed  him.  to  death ;  and  in  commemoration  of  this  event, 
institated  the  procession  of  "  the  Giant.''  This  is  the  account 
given  by  popuLEir  tradition.  The  learned  say  that  the  festival 
is  nothing  more  than  a  relic  of  paganism,  which  has  descended 
to  the  French  ficom  (he  Roman  colonists  in  Gaul.  There 
was  9mgsSbet  fitvorite  oeiemony,  vrhidi  was  derived  from  the 
same  source,  and  that  viras  the>pBoeeasua>  of  the  Fat  Ox  ;t  in 
which  a  bull  was  adorned  with  branches  and  flowers,  as  were 
the  bolls  of  old,  when  led  to  sacrifice.  A  child,  decked  out  in 
ribbons,  was  placed  upon  his  back,  and  he  was  led  about  the 
streets,  preceded  by  instruments  of  music. 

Ri^uird.  This  custom  is  not  yet  left  off.  Don't  you  re- 
member  there  is  an  account  of  it  in  one  of  those  entertaining 
stories  in  Highways  and  Byways  ? 

Mrs.  M.  Tbm  was  another  annual  festival  which  hap- 
pily no  longer  exists,  and  which  was  much  more  rrorehensible 
than  either  the  Giant  or  the  Boeuf  gras.  This  festival  was 
called  the  Feast  of  the  Ass.  A  young  woman,  vnth  a  child 
in  her  arms,  was  seated  on  an  ass,  and  was  led  in  a  proces- 
sion, vrith  the  bishop  and  clergy  at  its  head,  to  the  church  or 
cathedraL  There  mass  was  said  by  the  jniests ;  but  instead 
of  the  usual  responses,  the  people  answered  bv  loud  cries  of 
"Hinha!  hinhaT'  in  imitation  of  the  braymg  of  an  ass. 
This  was  meant  fat  a  representation  of  the  flight  into  Egypt. 

JRdekard,    How  shockingly  disgusting  and  profane ! 

Mrs.  M.  This  feast  of  the  Ass  was  at  <iae  time  adopted  in 
Bughind,  but  was  never,  I  believe,  pexmitted  after  the  eleventh 
*  I«m  fus  WKs  0«ni.  t  Bonf  gras. 
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century,  Trlwn  the  Inabop  of  Liaodn  farbade  ita  oeleWtion  in 
hiicathednl.  In  Fnnee  it  ma  not  left  off  till  the  and  of  ^ 
aixteenth  oentury. 

George.  I  am  Tsiy  gUd  to  find  the  KngliA  were  better 
than  the  French,  even  to  iaog  ago. 

Mrs.  M.  I  should  be  veiy  glad  if  it  wu  the  ambttian  of 
every  Englislynan  to — 

George.  Ah  !  mamma,  I  am  almott  certain  I  know  i^at 
you  were  going  to  aay. 

Mrs.  M.     Well,  what  wms  I  going  to  My  7 

Cfaorgis.  That  it  ought  to  be  our  ambition  to  tiy  to  auipua 
the  Fieuoh  in  the  exoellenoe  of  our  moral  and  leligiaUB  ooa- 
duot  and  principles,  ititl  more  than  by  aupeiior  courage  and 
warlike  skill. 

Mrt.  M.  You  bare  gueaaed  right,  my  dear  boy ;  and  I 
bopo  you  will  ahnya  bear  &ia  lenliment  in  mind. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

LOUIS  Xn,  BUaNAl^D  THE  FATBBR  OF  THE  PBOPLI. 

(Tmb  ifM  Ohrtat  1«»-IUS.] 


Ths  early  life  of  Louia  XII.  waa  attended  with  mau^  aor- 
rowa  and  mortifioationa.  The  death  <£  hie  father,  while  he 
waa  (till  a  youth,  tlirew  him  under  the  immediate  oontnd  of 
Louia  XI.,  who  looked  on  btm  with  a  Mupiciotu  eye,  on  ao- 
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count  of  hiB  near  relationship  to  the  throne,  and  always  kept 
him  near  his  own  penon,  in  a  state  of  subjection  which  must 
have  been  very  galling  to  a  young  and  ii^y  prince.  After- 
ward his  idispntes  with  the  lady  of  Beaujeu  drove  him  into 
exile  and  caused  his  imprisonment.  Durmg  the  latter  years 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  VIIL  he. fell  under  that  king's  dis- 
pleasure, and  found  himself  treated  with  eoldaess  and  dis- 
trust. 

These  vexations  and  trials  of  temper  had  certainly  a  bene- 
ficial effect  on  his  character.  No  king  of  France  was  ever 
jooie  solicitous  to  promote  the  happiness  of  his  people,  or  more 
enthusiastically  beloved  by  them  in  return.  But  while  we 
apj^ud.  this  amiable  disposition,  we  must  not  be  blind  to  his 
failings,  though  these  were  less,  we  may  hope,  of  the  heart 
than  of  the  understanding.  His  foreign  policy  in  particular 
BeeiDB  to  have  been  most  injudicious.  France  sufiered  ex- 
tremely firom  the  rmnons  wars  which  hd  engaged  in,  and 
whieh  he  commenced  without  foresight,  and  conducted  with- 
out vigor.  We  may  see  but  too  <^ten  that  even  those  princes 
who  by  nature  are  exceedingly  kind  .and  compassionate,  prove 
quite  unable  to  appre(»ate  justly  the  folly  and  misery  of  un- 
necessary war. 

Louis  XII.  had  been  obliged  at  an  early  age  to  marry  Joan, 
the  youngest  daughter  of  Louis  XI.,  a  marriage  every  way  re- 
pugnant to  his  inclinations ;  for  Joan,  though  amiable  'and 
gentle-tempered,  was  unfortunate  in  hertperstm  and  unprepos- 
wemoDK  in  her  manners.  On  becoming  his  own  master,  he 
immediately  sued  for  a  divorce,  and  to  that  end  courted  the 
friendship  of  pope  Alexander  VI.,  and  bestowed  the  dukedom 
€^  Valentinois  on  Cesar  Borgia,  the  pope's  natural  son.  Me- 
aerai  says,  in  speaking  on  this  subject,  that  "Louis's  alliance 
with  Alexander  and  his  son,^ho  were  monsters  of  wicked- 
ness, drew  on  him  the  hatred  of  all  Italy,  and  perhaps  the 
malediction  of  God.  For  it  is  impossible  to  stand  well  in  the 
eyes  of  God  if  one  is  in  friendship  with  wicked  men."  Poor 
Joan  defended  herself  by  every  means  ia.  her  power.  But  her 
e£R>rts  were  in  vain.  The  king  procured  his  divorce,  and  Joan 
shortly  after  retired  into  a  convent. 

Anne  of  Bretagne  had,  on  the  death  of  Charles,  returned  to 
her  duchy,  where  she  afiected  to  exercise  an  independent  sov- 
ereignty. But  she  was  soon  restored  to  the  throne  of  France. 
Louis,  to  prevent  the  important  fief  of  Bretagne  from  falling 
into  the  hands  of  an  adversary,  had  no  sooner  obtained  his 
divoioe  from  Joan,  than  he  solicited  the  hand  of  the  widowed 
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queen.     She  aeoeptad  his  fuit,  and  their  niiniage  wu  oele- 
brated  JanuAiy  18,  1499. 

Louis's  first  oare,  in  enteiiiig  on  the  oonoems  of  his  govern- 
ment,  was  to  lesien  the  taxes,  uA  to  improve  the  administra* 
tion  of  jusiioe.  It  .is  related  that  he  was  at  this  time  impor- 
tuned, by  his  eourtierB  to  remove  from  the  comqwafid  of  the 
anny  a  brave  old  general  of  the  naaas  De  laTiiiaouille,  who 
had  taken  him  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  St.  Aubin.  Louis 
4Be|(aanimoaBly  replied,  "  That  it  did  not  beoome  the  king  of 
•France  to  revenge  the  quarrels  of  the,dnke  of  Orleans."-— *It 
would  have  been  hafqpy  if,  when  he  Ibrgave  the  quatreb  of 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  he  could  also  have  fivgpt  his  elamis  to 
.the  duchy  of  Milan.  H^  wudd  tiius  have  avoided  many 
jdiffioulties,  and  been  spaced  many  mortifications. 
-  At  fivit,  indeed,  no  difi&culties  presented  themselvea  Li 
July,  1499,  he  sent  an  army  into  Italy,  which  made  an  easy 
conquest  of  tiie  Milanese,  and  of  Grenoa.  On  hearing  of  this 
aucoeas,  the  Jung  himself  ciosBed  the  Alps,  and  entering  Milan 
in  his  ducal  robes,  spent  three  weeks  there  in  regulating  afiidrs. 
Sforxa  had  fled  on  the  first  alarm  of  invasion,  but  he  re- 
appeared as  soon  as  Louis  had  returned  to  France,  and  retook 
the  city  as  speedily  as  he  had  lost  it.  Louis  then  sent  firesh 
forces  mto  Italy,  under  the  command  of  the  brave  La  Tri- 
mouille,  who  soon  regained  posBearion  of  Milan,  and  took 
Sforza  prisoner.  On  account  of  his  crimes,  the  king  would 
not  extend  toward  him  his  wonted  olemeney,  but  kept  him  a 
ckiso  prisoner  during  the  remainder  of  his  lue  in  the  castle  of 
lioches. 

From  the  conquest  of  Milan,  Louis  turned  his  anns  to  that 
of  Naples ;  but  not  conceiving  himself  sufficimtly  powerful  to 
accomplish  without  asristance  so  great  an  enterprise,  he  formed 
an  alliance  with  the  crafty  Feidinand  of  Aragon,  who  lent 
his  aid  on  condition  of  sharing  the  spoil.  Frederic,  king  of 
Naples,  seeing  himself  une(|ual  to  contend  with  the  united 
force  of  France  and  of  Spam,  abandoned  his  kingdom,  and 
leaving  his  children  to  the  mercy  of  Ferdinand,  trusted  him- 
self to  the  generosity  of  Louis,  who  gave  him  a  pension,  and 
conferred  on  him  the  duchy  of  Anjou.  Louis  and  Ferdinand 
being  now  masteis  of  Naples,  proceeded  to  make  a  division 
of  the  territory.  But,  as  might  have  been  expected,  n«ther 
pajly  was  contented,  each  desiring  something  more  than  his 
share.  Thus  their  alliance  soon  tumed  into  entnity,  and 
actual  hostilities  commenced  on  both  sides. 
«  I  have  now  to  remind  you  that  Mary  of  Burgundy,  whose 
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history  I  gave  you  in  the  reigii  of  Louis  XI.,  left  one  son  and 
a  daughter.  The  son,  the  archduke  Philip,  was,  I  then  told 
you,  educated  by  the  Flemings  as  their  future  sovereign.  He 
mairied  Joanna,  the  eldest  surviving  child  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  of  Spain.  Philip,  to  reconcile  Louis  and  his  father- 
in-law,  had  an  interview  with  the  French  king  at  Lyons,  and 
there  agreed  with  him  fi)r  a  cessation  of  arms.  The  French 
abided  in  good  faith  by  the  agreement  thus  made  ;  but  the 
Spanish  general,  who  knew  that  his  master  would  be  well 
pleased  with  any.  act  of  treachery  by  which  he  might  gain  an 
advantage,  took  an  opportunity  of  attacking  the  French  army 
in  Naples,  which  he  defeated  in  two  battles.  These  battles 
were  fought  on  two  successive  Fridays^  a  circumstance  which 
Henault  t«lls  us  is  the  origin  of  the  vulgar  superstition,  that 
Friday  is  an  unlucky  day.  In  consequence  of  these  defeats, 
the  whole  kingdom  of  Naples,  with  the  exception  of  the  town 
of  Gaeta,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards. 

When  the  archduke  heard  of  these  events,  he  was  ex- 
tremely shocked,  and  returned  instantly  to  France,  and  put 
himself  in  Louis's  power,  assuring  him  that  he  had  himself 
no  participation  in  the  acts  of  perfidy  which  had  been  com- 
mitted. Louis  very  honorably  dismissed  the  archduke,  but 
determined  to  avenge  himself*  on  Ferdinand.  Accordingly, 
he  equipped  three  powerful  armies.  Two  he  sent  into  Spain. 
The  tMrd,  under  the  commaind  of  La  Trimouille,  was  des- 
tined to  attempt  the  recovery  of  Naples  ;  but  that  brave  com- 
mander fell  dangerously  ill,  and  so  this  hope  was  defekted. 
The  invasion  of  Spain  proved  also  unsuccessful.  Louis  was 
80  much  afiected  by  these  disasters  that  an  alarming  illness 
enstted,  and  his  life  was  for  a  time  despaired  of  He,  however, 
recovered,  and  a  truce  was  agreed  to  with  Ferdinand. 

The  death  of  pope  Alexander,  who  died  under  very  singu- 
lar circumstances  in  1503,  caused  a  great  change  in  the 
afiairs  of  Italy.  He  was  succeeded  by  Pius  III.,  who  lived 
only  three  weeks.  Cardinal  Rovera  was  then  chosen  pope, 
end  took  the  name  of  Julius  II.  He  was  a  great  patron  of 
the  arts.  He  commenced  the  building  of  the  church  of  St. 
Peter,  at  Rome,  and  was  the  friend  and  patron  of  Michael 
Angelo,  and  of  Raphael.  Julius  was  one  of  the  most  bold 
end  aspiring  pontifis  that  ever  sat  upon  the  papal  throne,  and 
the  ruling  passion  of  his  mind,  next  to  ambition  and  the  love 
of  power,  appears  to  h&ve  been  hatred  to  the  court  of  France. 

In  the  year  1504  died  Isabella  of  Castile,  the  wife  of  Fer- 
dioAJid  of  Aragon,  and  the  patroness  of  Columbus.    She  was  it 
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woman  of  a  noble  and  generous  nature,  and  %ei  name  ia  ven- 
erated in  Spain  to  this  day.  Isabella  had  one  son  and  three 
daughters.  The  son  had  married  Margaret  of  Burgundy,  and 
died  without  children.  The  eldest  daughter  had  married  the 
king  of  Portugal,  and  died  leaving  one  son,  who  did  not  long 
survive  his  mother.  These  afflictions  weighed  down  Isabella's 
spirits  and  hastened  her  death.  The  two  surviving  children 
were  the  archduchess  Joanna,  and  Catherine,  the  wife  of  oux 
H^uy  yill.  On  Isabella's  death,  the  archduke  Philip  took 
possession  of  Castile  in  his  wife's  name.  He  died  in  1507, 
and  the  extreme  grief  of  Joanna,  whose  understanding  was 
naturally  very  defeotive,  totally  incapacitated  her  from  taking 
any  part  in  the  government.  Her  eldest  son  Charles,  after* 
ward  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  was  acknowledged  as  sovereign 
of  Castile,  but  without  the  title  of  king,  which  the  Castiliana 
would  not  confer  on  him  while  his  moUier  lived.  Ferdinand, 
however,  contrived  still  to  retain  the  chief  power,  and  gov- 
erned Castile  in  the  tuime  of  his  grandson,  who  was  at  this 
time  only  seven  years  old.  Charles  was  educated  in  the  Neth- 
erlands, under  llie  superintendence  of  his  great-grandmother, 
Margaret  of  York,  and  his  aimt,  Margaret  of  Burgundy,  who 
had  married  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  was  a  second  time  s 
widow.  A  few  months  after  the  death  of  Isal|[p^a,  Ferdinand 
married  Germana  de  Foix,  a  young  and  beautifiil  princess, 
and  niece  to  Louis,  who  gave  as  part  of  her  dower  all  his  right 
and  title  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  stipulating  however,  that 
those  Neapolitans  who  had  suited  from  their  attachment  to 
the  cause  of  France  should  be  set  at  liberty  and  have  theiT 
property  restored. 

In  1508,  Louis  most  unwisely  entered  into  the  league  of 
Cambray.  This  was  a  league  formed  by  the  pope,  the  em- 
peror Maximilian,  and  the  king  of  Aragon,  all  of  them  pro- 
fessed enemies  of  Louis,  against  the  republic  of  Venice,  Louis*a 
only  sure  firiend  and  ally  on  that  side  of  the  Alps.  Louis  in 
person  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Venetians  in  the  battle 
of  Aignadel,  May  14,  1509,  and  the  republic  was  stripped  of 
a  considerable  portion  of  its  territory,  but  afterward  in  part 
recovered  its  losses. 

The  coimcils  of  Louis  had  hitherto  been  governed  by  the 
cardinal  d'Amboise,  who  had  been  his  attached  friend  and 
servant  during  the  adversities  of  his  early  years,  and  his  min- 
ister and  adviser  since  his  elevation  to  the  throne.  D^Am- 
boise  was  not  a  man  of  great  abilities ;  but  his  high  integrity 
commanded  general  respect,  and  raised  him  above  all  the 
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cabals  and  iBLttigneB  by  which  the  afikire  of  Ettrope  mn  at 
tiiat  time  distracted.  His  death  was  nmv^rsally  bewailed, 
not  only  by  the  firiends,  but  also  l^the  advdrsaries  of  France. 
Jnlins  alone,  who  stood  in  awe  of  his  integrity,  rejoiced  at  his 
dsath.  Jnlins  and  Louis  came  at  last  to  open  war,  and  the 
fi>rnier  was  xednced  almost  to  eirtremity,  when  the  queen,  who 
deemed  it  sacrilege  to  carry  on  hostilities  agaimrt  the  diuroh, 
prevailed  with  Louis  to  fbrbid-  his  general  to  advance.  On 
this  finbearance  Julius  rafiied,  and  xesumed  the  o^nsive. 
He  was  again  repulsed,  and  Louis  gave  orders  not  to  ^re 
him.  Julius  then  allied  hiniBelf  with  IWdinand  and  the 
Veoetiaai ;  but  liieir  tmited  forces  were  defeated  on  the  1 1th 
of  Apr3,  1512,  in  a  great  battle  at  Ravenna. 

In  1512,  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  made  the  acquisition  of 
Navane.  He  had  long  looked  covetously  at  1^  little  king- 
dom, and  now  qnietly  took  possession  of  it.  On  ihe  first  ap- 
proadh  of  the  Spanish  tioops  on  his  frontier,  John  d'Albret, 
who  was  no  hero,  abandoned  his  territmriee  <m  the  Spanish 
side  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  fled  to  Beam,  a  smaD  district  on  the 
French  side,  whidi  constitnted  henceforth  all  the  inheritance 
o£  ihe  kmgs  of  Navarre.  His  wife,  Catherine  Foix,  who  was 
tiie  last  descendant  of  Charles  d'Evreux  and  Jane  of  France, 
and  who  had  been  the  horess  of  Navarre,  vrould  often  re- 
woach  him  for  his  pusillanimity ;  and  would  say,  '*  If  I  had 
been  John  d'Albret,  and  you  Catherine  Foix,  we  should  not 
barve  lost  our  kingdk»n." 

Julius  IL  died  in  1513,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  oaidinal 
de  Medids,  who  took  the  name  <^  Leo  X.  He,  too,  though 
with  less  animosity  tiuun  his  predecessor,  adopted  a  policy  ad** 
vanw  to  France. 

In  the  same  year  a  new  enemy  rose  up  against  Louis  in 
Henry  VIU.  of  England,  who,  young  and  inconsiderate,  was 
eager  to  display  his  snirit  and  activity  in  a  war  vritfa  France. 
He  had  no  very  good  pretenses  of  his  own  far  breaking  the 
peace  which  subsuted  between  the  two  nations ;  he  ^erefere 
took  up  a  quarrel  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  ;  md  the  two 
■Dveraigns,  joining  thek  forces  together,  laid  si^  to  Terouenne, 
IB  Ficaidy.  An  action  was  fought  near  Guinegato,  in  which 
the  French  were  defeated.  The  duke  de  Longueville,  and  the 
oelebBated  chevalier  Bayard,  were  taken  prisoners.  This  ao- 
lioii,  which  on  the  part  of  ^e  French  was  more  a  flight  than 
a  battle,  hats  been  called  the  batde  of  the  Spurs,  Terouenne 
soon  afterward  capitulated,  and  Maximilian  and  Henry,  not 
being  able  to  decioe  who  shofuld  keep  it,  settled  the  dispute  by 
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burning  it  to  the  grontid.  Toumay*  waB  next  besieged,  and 
fearing  the  same  £ftte,  sunendered  to  Henry,  who  placed  an 
Englidi  garriaon  in  the  town. 

Louis  was  now  become  weary  of  the  unmooesBful  waxfaie 
in  which,  during  fifteen  years,  he  had  been  penwreiingly  en* 
gaged.  On  every  side  he  was  defeated  and  disappbonted. 
All  his  oonquests  in  Italy  had  vanished  ham  his  grasp.  Max- 
imilian,  the  son  of  Sforza,  had  recovered  Milan,  wheie  the 
French,  duxitig  their  occupancy,  had  made  themseLves  extreme- 
ly unpopular.  Genoa  revolted,  and  Naples  was  oomj^etdy 
under  the  dominioit  of  Ferdinand 

But  though  the  arms  of  Louis  were  thus  unfortunate  abroad, 
his  people  i^ero  well  governed  and  happv  at  home.  Though 
an  inditerent  warrior,  and  a  miscalculatuig  politician,  he  was 
just  and  benignant  in  his  conduct  toward  his  sulyjects,  and  so* 
quired  the  title  of  "  The  Father  of  his  People." 

Anne  of  Bretagne*  died  in  Jannaiy,  1514.  The  long, 
although  he  sometimes  reproved  her  for 'interfering  too  mnek 
in  matters  of  state,  loved  her  with  sincere  afiisotion,  and  was 
a  most  afflicted  mourner  for  her  death.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  months,  howev^,  he  made  peace  with  the  king  of  En- 
gland, and  soon  after  married  Mary,  the  young  and  beautifal 
sister  of  that  monareh.  Mary,  whose  afiections  had  been  pie- 
engaged  to  the  duke  of  Sui^lk,  was  brought  to  France  a  re* 
luctant  sacrifice  to  state  policy.  To  please  his  young  bride, 
Louis  gave  up  his  regular  hours,  and  quiet  habit  of  life :  be 
relinquished  his  former  custom  of  dining  at  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  retiring  to  rest  at  six  in  the  evening.  He 
adopted,  instead,  the  fashi<mably  late  dinner  hour  at  twelve  at 
noon,  and  would  sit  up  at  dances  and  gay  assemblies  till  mid- 
night. These  alteied.habits  disagreed  with  his  health,  which 
had  long  been  in  a  declining  state,  and  he  died  January  1, 1515. 

By  his  second  wife,  Anne  of  Bretagne,  he  had  two  daugh- 
ters : — (1.)  Claude,  married  her  cousin,  the  count  d'Angou- 
Idme.     (2.)  Ren^e,  married  Hercules  d'Este,  ^ke  of  Ferraia. 

Mary  of  England  had  no  children. 

The  king  having  left  no  son,  his  cousin  Francis,  count 
d'Angoul^me,  was  the  nearest  male  heir  to  the  crown.  Bre- 
tagne was  the  inheritance  of  Claude,  the  king's  eldest  daugh- 
ter, whom  her  father  was  very  desirous  of  marrying  to  the 
count  d' Angouleme.  Anne  of  Bretagne  opposed  this  mairiage 
with  all  her  power.  It  did  not,  thezefoie,  take  |daoe  till  afi^ 
her  death. 

*IoBdgiiiBu 
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CONVERSATION  ON  CHAPTER  XXV. 

Maury.  Why  did  the  queen  object  to  her  daughter's  mar- 
tiage  with  the  count  d*Ai4[ouldme? 

ilfrs.  Markham*  She  had  two  xeaaoDB:  one,  that  she 
wished  the  duchy  of  Bietaghe  to  recover  the  dignity  of  an 
independent  state,  instead  of  sinking  into  insignificance  as 
merely  a  part  of  the  French  monarchy. 

Creorge.  That  was  a  Tery  fiwhsh  reason.  I  hope  the  other 
was  a  better. 

Mrs,  jBf .  I  think  it  was.  It  arose  frootn  her  disapproba- 
tion of  the  conduct  of  Louisa  of  Savoy,  the  count's  moUier,  a 
woman  of  great  beauty  and  talents,  and  of  a  most  extraordi- 
nary fiucinaticm  of  manners,  but  of  great  vices.  The  event 
proved  the  justice  of  Anne's  apprehensions :  fer  Louisa  be- 
haved very  cruelly  to  poor  Claude,  and  caused  her  to  lead  a 
miserable  life.  -  Anne  herself  was  a*  woman  of  singular  pro- 
priety of  mannen,  and  of  simple  habits ;  and  her  court  was 
lenuurkable  for  its  decorum.  She  was  always  surrounded  by 
a  numerous  train  of  young  ladies  of  quality,  whom  she  em- 
ployed in  embroidering,  and  in  other  works  suitable  to  their 
aex  and  station.  She  herself  would  sit  at  her  work  in  the 
midst  of  them.  She  had  a  high,  and,  on  some  occasions, 
rather  a  vindictive  spirit,  and  interfered,  as  I  have  said,  some- 
what too  much  in  the  afiairs  of  government.  But  she  was, 
on  the  whole,  an  excellent  woman,  and  stands  pre-eminent 
ammig  the  queens  of  France.  Her  heart  is  preserved  in  the 
loyal  hbrary  at  Paris,  inclosed  in  a  case  of  gold  filagree. 

mdiard,  I  must  say  there  was  a  strange  set  of  raonarchs 
at  that  time  ;  ocDr  king  Henry  VIII.,  those  two  popes,  Alex- 
ander and  Julius,  the  emperor  Maximihan,  and  the  deceitful 
old  Ferdinand  of  Aragon.  It  was  lucky  there  were  one  or 
two  good  queens  to  make  up  for  the  kings. 

il^.  m.  Maximilian  was  the  strangest  character  of  them 
alL  While  the  rest  were  in  general  governed  bv  one  ruling 
passinn,  which  led  them  <m  in  a  steady  track  of  wickedness, 
he  was  drawn  difieront  ways  by  ambition  and  •avarice,  con- 
tending passions,  of  which,  while  each  led  him  wrong,  each  at 
the  same  time  counteracted  the  other.  Henoe  his  whole  life 
was  a  life  of  unfinished  pricrjects,  and  of  the  most  absurd  and 
glaring  contradictions.  One  of  his  strange  schemes  was  to 
make  himself  pope. 

Manf.  It  must  have  been  only  a  joke,  mamma ;  he  could 
not  be  in  earnest. 
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Mrt.  Si.  He  leemed  very  much  in  eamieet  in  &  letter  on 
thia  Bobject  to  hie  daughter  Margaret.  This  letter  was  wtit- 
tSB  i  flbort  time  Mbn  the  deitth  of  pope  Julioa  11.,  nnd  in  it 
he  expieeees  a  great  anxiety  to  .be  appatOxd  totdjvUx  to  the 
pope,  to  the  end  tint  after  hii  death  be  maj  be  aanired  of  the 
papacy.  He  tianclndei  his  letter  thus :  "  I  shall  bectxiie  m 
prieet  and  be  canoOiBed;  m  that  after  my  death  you  iviU  ba 
obliged  to  pay  me  adoiatioa,  at  vhidi  I  riiall  be  mndi  glo- 
rified. I  play  you  keep  this  nuttter  voy  eecnt,  or  elae  is  a 
few  daye  it  will  be  known  to  all  the  world. 

"  From  the  hand  of  yma  good  &tber,  Maximilian,  the  ta- 
tniepope." 


3%>  &MnMOK  Haxihiu&v. 

Ruiiard.  He  would  have  made  a  very  droll  pope.  By- 
the-by,  maiama,  iriwt  was  thrae  m  remaiJuble  in  the  death 
of  p^  Alexander  ? 

Mrt.  M.  Thesteryis,  that  he  andhisam,  CsiarBotgia. 
ooreted  the  riohee  of  a  wvalthy  cardinal,  and  determined  to 
poison  him.  To  thia  end  they  invited  tbemselTes  to  sup  witli 
him  at  Ym  eoontry  hottae,  uid,  to  do  him  the  more  honor, 
they  brooght  with  tbean  a  present  of  wme  ohoiee  wine :  in 
this  wine  they  had  mixed  pcMon.  Wheo  they  aixiTCd  at  the 
villa,  the  heat  of  die  wwatber  had  made  them  wy  tfatnty, 
and  they  inunediately  adced  £ot  aome  wine.  The  fttpe'm 
attendants  being  out  of  the  way  at  the  moment,  the  cazdmal'a 
■errants  Ivougfat  the  poisoned  wine  by  mistake.  Alexander 
drank  heartily  of  it,  and  was  soon  seized  with  cemTulama 
which  in  a  few  houn  terminated  bis  life.  Cnuu*,  who  waa  a 
•tronger  man,  and  had  drunk  move  ^Mcringly,  escaped  with 
the  loss  of  health  and  strength. 
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Mary.  I  ali^ays  like,  mamma,  to  see  the  devices  of  bad 
people  tamed  in  this  way  against  themselves. 

Grwrge.  Pray,  mamma,  how  did  Louis  and  the  lady  of 
Beaujeu  behave  to  one  ano^er  when  he  was  king  ? 

Mrs,  M.  Their  qnarreh  were  reconciled  dnring  the  reign 
of  Charles  VIII.,  and  they  lived  afterward  on  very  grod 
terms  with  each  other.  Anne,  by  the  death  of  the  duke  de 
Sourbon  (the  lord  of  Beaujeu's  elder  brother),  became  duch- 
ess of  Bourbon.  She  never  took  any  part  in  public  afiairs 
after  Charles's  death,  but  devoted  herself  to  the  education  of 
Susanna,  her  only  danghter,  who  was  the  richest  heiress  in 
France. 

George.  I  am  glad,  mamma,  we  have  still  some  gallant 
knights  in  our  history,  now  that  we  have  left  dear  old  Frois- 
sart  80  long  behind.  You  said  something  to  us  in  this  reign 
of  the  chevaher  Bayard. 

Mrs.  M  And  in  the  next  reign  you  shall  hear  more  of 
him.  But  I  may  now  mention  to  yon  the  famous  Gaston  de 
Foix. 

Gtorge.  Pray  do,  mamma.  "Who  was  he,  and  what  can 
you  tell  ns  of  him  ? 

Mrs.  M.  He  was  duke  de  Nemours,  and  the  favorite 
nephew  of  Louis.  His  fine  qualities  have  been  always  cele- 
brated in  France,  and  he  is  the  hero  of  many  popular  songs. 
He  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Ravenna,  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-^hree.  He  chaiged  the  enemy,  calling  out  to  his  sol- 
diers, "  He  that  loves  me,  follow  me !"  and  fell  in  the  mo- 
ment of  victory,  pierced  by  twenty-two  wounds.  There  were 
many  other  brave  knights,  Gaston's  firiends  and  cotemporaries, 
"who  greatly  signalized  themselves  by  their  personal  exploits. 
But  I  must  leave  this  topic,  that  I  may  say  something  on  the 
snh^eet  of  architecture,  particularly  of  church  architecture, 
"whidi  underwent  a  great  change  in  this  reign.  The  earliest 
style  of  the  French  church  architecture  was  rude  and  simple, 
as  I  believe  I  observed  to  you  in  the  former  part  of  our  his- 
tory.    This  was  caUed  the  Lombard  style. 

Richard.  Then  I  suppose  the  old  Lombard  churches  in 
France  were  heavy,  dumsy  buildings,  like  the  old  Saxon  ones 
in  England. 

Mrs.  M.  Still  there  was  a  marked  difference  between  the 
Lfombaid  and  Saxon  styles  of  architecture.  In  the  Saxon 
the  pillars  were  short  and  thick,  and  far  apart,  so  that  the 
azehiM  which  sprang  from  one  to  the  other  were  low,  and  had 
span.     In  the  Lombard  st^e  the  pillars  were  thick, 
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but  loily  and  near  together,  so  that  the  arches  were  nece»- 
sarily  very  narrow.  Under  the  reigns  of  Hugh  Capet  and  his 
eon  Robert,  the  pointed  arch  was  first  introduced,  and  gavB 
rise  to  what  was  called  the  mixed  Lombard.  Other  altera- 
tions and  improvements  arose,  till  at  last,  during  the  course 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  elegance  of  the  Gothic  archi- 
tecture reached  its  highest  perfection. 

The  cathedrals  of  Amiens  and  Rheims  were  built  duiiug 
that  period,  and  also,  as  perhaps  you  may  remember  I  have 
before  told  you,  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  at  Pans  ;  but  this 
glory  of  the  Gothic  architecture  was  of  short  duration.  The 
wars  with  the  English,  and  the  other  distractions  which  fol- 
lowed, put  a  stop  to  all  great  and  public  woHls  in  France, 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centu- 
ries. Under  the  paternal  government  of  Louis  XII.,  several 
new  and  considerable  buildings  were  erected..  The  frequent 
intercourse  the  French  then  had  with  Italy  led  them  to  in- 
troduce a  mixture  of  the  Italian  (or  Grecian,  as  we  call  it) 
with  the  Gt)thic — a  mixture  which  ia  still  greatly  admired 
by  the  French,  but  which  to  most  English  eyes,  is  very  incon- 
gruous, and  deprives  each  style  of  much  of  its  beauty. 

Mary,  Have  the  French  any  buildings  like  those  of  ours 
which  were  built  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  queen 
Elizabeth,  and  which  I  have  heard  you  cadi  the  Tudor  style  ? 

Mrs,  M.  No,  my  dear.  The  Tudor  style  is  nowhere  to 
be  met  with  in  France,  and  I  believe  may  be  considered  as 
exclusively  English. 

Richard.  Do  you  know,  mamma,  what  is  the  oldest 
building  now  existing  in  France?  I  don't  mean  Roman 
buildings :  they,  of  course,  must  be  the  oldest  of  all. 

Mrs,  M.  I  believe  that  the  church  of  St.  Genevieve  at 
Paris  is  considered  as  the  most  ancient  French  building.  It 
has  been  repaired  and  added  to  at  difierent  times  ;  but  there 
is  a  part  still  lefl  which  was  built  in  the  time  of  Clovis. 
One  of  the  most  curious  monuments  of  architectural  antiquity 
existing  in  France  is  the  remnant  of  a  bridge  across  the 
Rhone  between  Avignon  and  ViUeneuve.  This  bridge  was 
erected  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  fragment  left  of  it  is 
still  much  admired  as  a  work  of  art,  and  it  was  regarded  at 
the  time  when  it  was  built  as  something  so  wond^ul,  that 
the  architect  was  supposed  to  have  been  miraculously  assist- 
ed, and  was  canonized  after  his  death  by  the  name  of  St. 
Benedict  or  Benezet.  The  building  a  bridge  was  in  those 
days  regarded  as  an  act  of  charity  to  the  public,  and  of  piety 
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to  God ;  and  a  compuiy  of  religicHu  fteemaMiu  vu  Ibnned, 
GkUicg  thenuelTM  the  Bridge  Fntemity,*  who  employed 
thcmaelTei  in  building  bridgei  ftum  iaotiv«a  of  piety. 

Gtorge.  And  a  very  good  voik  it  wu.  I  will  tiy  in  lif 
tore,  wheneTsr  I  pas  over  a  bridge,  to  recolleot  how  nmoh 
obliged  we  ue  to  the  peojtle  wbo  btiilt  it. 


CHAPTER.  XXVI. 

TRANCIS  L 

[Yaui  irur  CluM,  ISW-IMT.J 


W^BM  Lanis  XII.  ms  on  hia  deatk-bed,  be  nnt  fer  tha 
young  count  d'Angoul&ne,  and  balding  out  fais  anns  to  em- 
braoe  him,  said,  "  I  am  dying  :  I  leeommend  our  nbieota  to 
ywi." 

Fnneu,  count  d'Angouleme,  waa  grandson  of  John,  the 
aecxmd  aon  of  Louia,  duke  of  Orleani,  and  of  Vakntina  t£ 
Milan.  He  waa  in  the  twmty-fint  year  of  ioM  age ;  hia 
penon  waa  finely  formed,  hia  face  waa  bandaome,  and  hit 
iritole  air  and  demeanor  ohivalnnia  and  princely.  Hs  waa 
IxsTa,  geneioni,  and  gay.  Hia  temper  waa  ao  frank  and 
opoi,  that  he  waa  incapable  of  diaguiae  or  of  reaerre.     But 
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aU  then  ijaaaling  qnalitiei  Fnacis  had  many  fiudte. 
Hit  mjyixtam  led  to  them,  far  they  eng«iid«red  in  mm  nadi 
a  high  opinioii  of  hinuelf  as  laid  him  c^iea  to  the  azti  of  Bmt^ 
tery.  He  "wmnted  judgment  and  steacboesi,  and  at  the  aaaie 
time  that  he  ^praa  pteamnptiions  and  headftiong,  waa  i^  to  lie 
deceived  and  govemed  hy  othen.  No  fanhs,  wese,  honrerferv 
Been  in  him  at  first.  HiB  gay  and  open  character  won  all 
hearts.  The  young  nobility,  whom  the  frugality  and  more 
reserved  deportment  of  Louis  XII.  had  kept  at  a  distance, 
crowded  round  Francis,  and  his  court  was  the  center  of  all 
that  was  biilliant,  noble,  and  gallant. 

Francis,  like  the  late  king,  seemed  to  set  an  undue  valoe 
on  his  claims  in  Italy.  To  obtain  possesBion  of  Milan  was 
the  firat  and  the  last  object  of  his  reign.  It  waa  the  main- 
Sjpring  of  almost  all  his  actions,  and  he  many  times  risked  his 
kmgdom  for  it. 

As  he  made  no  secret  of  his  determination  to  repossess  him- 
self of  that  duchy,  the  en^ror,  the  Swiss  cantons,  and  Fer- 
dinand of  Aragon,  who,  although  on  the  verge  of  the  grave, 
was  as  much  alive  as  ever  to  worldly  poUties,  entered  into  a 
confederacy  with  Sforasa  against  him.  To  '^lis  confederacy 
the  pope  afterward  acceded.  Francis,  all  eagemess  to  begin 
the  war,  dispatched  an  army  inlo  Italy,  whidi,  crossing  the 
Alps  with  incredible  rapidity,  surprised  Prosper  Colonna,  the 
pope's  general,  at  a  small  town  in  Piedmont,  and  took  him 
prisoner,  an  exploit  which  was  chiefiy  aocompliflhed  by  the 
bravery  of  the  ohevalier  Bayard. 

Francis  no  sooner  receivea  the  news  of  Hum  suooess  than  he 
hastened  to  join  his  troops,  which  had  now  advanced  within 
sight  of  Milan.  He  left  his  mother  regent  of  France  during 
his  absence.  The  confederates,  discouraged  by  the  capture 
of  Colonna,  were  desirous  to  treat  for  a  peace  ;  but  scarcely 
were  the  negotiatians  begun,  when  they  w«re  broken  by  the 
arrival  of  a  body  of  Swiai  ninfomemeiits,  who,  eager  iu 
plunder,  demanded  to  be  instantly  led  to  battle.  The  state 
of  discipline  was  then  so  remiss,  that  the  commanders  were 
obliged  to  comply.  Abeot  fimr  o'clock  in  the  aftaraean  of 
October  IS,  1615,  the  Swiss  rushed  impetiaoiady  upon,  the 
Frendk  quastexs  at  Maxignano,  about  eight  miles  from  Milaxu 
The  French,  -on  the  fiwt  alarm,  put  themselves  in  battle  amy, 
and  the  king,  delighted  to  find  himself  thaa  actively  engaged, 
placed  himself,  wkh  a  body  of  his  ticoaps,  in  Hut  thickBHt  pscrt 
of  the  fight  The  enemy  had  broke  their  way  into  the  campi 
but  could  make  no  ftogwm,  being  opposed  man  to  man  by 
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th^  Freneh,  till  night  was  far  advanoed,  yirhen,  fimm  darkndM 
and  weaiinees,  both  parties  were  constrained  to  desist  from 
the  contest.  They  aid  not,  howerer,  separate,  hut  friends 
and  fees,  mingling  togetiier,  lay  down  to  snatdi  a  ^ort  re- 
pose. Hie  kmg  lay  down  on  a  gun-caniage,  and  refreshed 
himself  with  a  draught  of  water,  sullied  with  dirt  and  blood, 
which  a  soldier  brought  in  his  morion.  He  did  not  sleep 
long,  bat  employed  the  greater  part  of  the  night  in  prepsiring 
to  renew  the  battle  oh  the  following  day.  When  the  day 
broke,  and  the  Swiss  returned  to  the  charge,  they  found  the 
French  well  prepared  to  receivb  them.  At  about  nine  in  the 
morning,  the  Swiss  seeing  a  body  of  Venetians  adTaneing  to 
the  assistance  of  the  French,  retreated  in  good  order;  but 
with  the  loss  of  ten  thouaand  slain.  The  veteran  Trivul- 
zio,  a  Milanese  in  the  French  service,  who  had  been  in 
oghteen  pitched  battles,  declared  that  they  were  all  children's 
play  in  comparison  vriih  this,  which  he  called  "  the  battle  of 
the  giants." 

This  victory  gave  Francis  for  a  time  the  desired  possession 
of  Milan.  Maximilian  Sfoiza  did  not  make  any  further  at- 
tempt at  resistance.  Francis  allowed  him  a  pension  as  a  com- 
pensation for  his  duchy,  and  he  retired  into  France,  where  he 
died.  The  king  returned  triumphantly  to  Lyons,  so  much 
elated  with  his  success  that  he  now  thought  himself  invincible. 

In  the  following  year  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  died.  He  re- 
tained his  fraudulent  and  crafty  character  to  the  last:  He  has 
not,  however,  been  without  his  panegyrists,  one  of  whom  says, 
**  There  is  n^khing  to  blame  in  this  kmg,  but  his  inolsservance 
of  keeping  Ids  word."  Ferdinand's  daughter  Joanna  was  still 
alive,  but  on  account  of  her  unhappy  xnalady,  was  incapable 
of  assuming  the  government,  which  was  consequently  conferred 
on  her  eldest  son  Charles,  one  of  the  first  acts  of  whose  gov- 
ernment was  to  make  peace  with  France.  The  pope  and  the 
Swiss  cantons  had  ceued  hostilities  the  year  before. 

In  161 9  the  emperor  Maximilian,  Cluufles's  pafsmal  grand- 
fiither,  died.  Charles  and  Francis  became  candidates  for  the 
imperial  dignity,  and  carried  (m  the  contest  with  all  outward 
itppearanoe  of  amity.  Francis  said  on  this  occasion  to 
Charles,  '*  We  are  as  two  suitors  to  the  same  mistress ;  the 
more  fortunate  will  gain  her,  but  the  other  must  remain  con- 
tented." Francis,  however,  was  veiyfcr  from  being  content^ 
ed,  when  Charles  was  elected  emperor.  He  could  not  conceal 
liis  disappointment,  and  it  laid  the  foundation  of  a  persona! 
hatred  to  Charies,  ^diich  ended  only  with  his  life.    Charles 
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had  a  younger  brother  Ferdiaand,  who  had  the  name  aad 
dignity  of  king  of  the  Romans,  and  who,  by  marrying  the 
heiresB  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  afterward  became  king  of 
thoee  countries.  He  was  a  man  of  meek  temper  and  inferior 
abilities,  and  interfered  but  Uttle  in  the  politics  of  Europe. 

Charles  and  Francis  were  each  anxious  to  acquire  the 
friendship  of  the  king  of  England.  To  that  end  Francis  pro- 
posed a  meeting  with  Henry,  which  took  place  in  June*  1520, 
near  Ardres.*  From  the  extraordinary  magnificence  dis- 
played on  this  occasion  by  these  two  young  and  vainglorious 
monarchs,  this  meeting  has  been  called  "  the  field  of  the  doth 
of  gold.*'  Henry  and  Francis  first  met  each  other  on  h<»Be- 
back.  After  a  ceremonious  salutation,  they  dismounted*  and 
entered  a  splendid  pavilion,  and  began  with  great  ^nvi^  to 
debate  on  the  afiairs  for  which  they  were  ostensibly  mot. 
But  soon,  growing  weary  of  these  discussions,  they  left  all  s^* 
nous  matters  to  their  ministers,  and  spent  the  remainder  of 
the  ten  or  twelve  days  this  interview  lasted  in  diversions,  and, 
I  might  add,  boyish  sports.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  a  treaty 
of  alliance  having  been  completed,  the  two  kings  received  the 
sacrament  together,  as  a  farther  and  solemn  tie  of  their  friend- 
ship. 

It  was  now  the  emperor's  turn  to  try  his  skill  in  winning 
tlie  vacillating  favor  of  Henry.  He  had  previously  paid  him 
the  compliment  of  landing  in  England,  on  his  way  firom  Spain 
to  the  Low  Countries.  They  now  met  at  GraveUnes^f  and 
Charles,  by  flattering  Henry,  and  caressing  his  favorite  Wolsey, 
gained  almost  all  he  wanted  at  but  little  cost.  Not  indeed 
that  he  could  prevail  with  Henry  to  break  with  Franda 
All  he  could  obtain  (but  this  answered  his  purpose  nearly  as 
well)  was  a  promise  from  Henry  that  he  would  hold  himself 
neuter,  and.  If  called  on,  act  as  umpire  between  him  and  his 
rival. 

Both  Francis  and  Charles  were  impatient  to  commence 
hostilities,  and  they  only  paused  because  each  was  in  hope 
that  the  other  would  begin  first.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which 
monarch  was  the  assailant,  but  open  war  was  at  length 
declared,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  Henry,  who,  in  his 
office  of  umpire,  afiected  a  great  anxiety  to  preserve  peace. 

Never  was  there  a  king  who  had  braver  soldiers,  more  un* 
skilful  generals,  and  more  corrupt  ministers  than  Francis. 
And  never  was  there  a  king  more  bold  in  his  attempts,  or 
mone  negligent  of  all  the  means  by  which  thoee  attempts  could 

*  Nuar  Ciilttt.  t  A  UtOe  mrtheest  of  Calais. 
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be  made  suocessftd.  He  confided  the  execution  of  his  military 
operationB  principally  to  Lautrec  and  Bonivet,  men  who  in 
rash  bravery  and  presumption  resembled .  himself,  -while  he 
■lighted  the  advice  of  the  constable  de  £ourbon,  the  only  gen- 
eral in  France  who  appears  to  have  been  endowed  with  supe* 
rior  mihtary  talent.  The  civil  government  was  not  in  better 
hands  than  the  military.  From  habit,  complaisance,  or  else 
reluctance  to  business,  the  king  sufiiered  his  mother,  Louisa  of 
Savoy,  to  usurp  the  control  of  afiairs.  She  had  wit,  beauty, 
and  talents,  but  was  totally  without  principle.  She  disposed 
of  all  the  offices  of  the  state  at  her  pleasure,  and  bestowed 
them  only  on  creatures  of  her  own,  and  on  those  who  would 
.flatter  her  vanity  or  her  vices.  Witk  such  a  government  at 
home,  and  with  such  commanders  abroad,  it  will  not  seem 
■urprising  that  the  war  in  Italy,  though  rendered  |wosperou8 
at  first  by  the  bravery  of  the  Frenph  soldiers,  was  in  the  end 
a  series  of  defeats  and  disasters.  Lautrec,  who  commanded, 
had  the  mortification  of  seeing  his  troops  desert  for  want  of 

Say ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  152^1,  the  French  were 
eprived  of  the  MilaneBe,  and  of  every  conquest  they  had 
made  in  Italy,  with  the  exception  of  the  castle  of  Milan,  and 
of  a  few  inconsiderable  forts,  which  the  valor  and  perseverance 
of  the  several  governors,  enabled  them  to  retain  for  a  while. 
Leo  X.,  who  had  dreaded  lest  the  French  should  get  a  per- 
manent footing  in  Italy,  was  so  much  delighted  to  hear  of 
their  reverses,  that  he  died,  as  is  said,  from  the  eflects  of  ex- 
cessive joy.  He  was  succeeded  by  Adrian  VI.,  a  good  and 
^lonest  man,  but  too  rigid  and  sincere  to  suit  either  fiie  man- 
ners or  the  politics  of  the  Itahans.  Adrian  lived  about  a  year 
in  great  unpopularity,  and  was  succeeded  in  1623  by  the  car- 
dinal Julio  de  Medians,  who  took  the  name  of  Glement  VII. 

When  Lautrec  returned  to  Franoe,  the  king  bitterly  re- 
proached him  for  his  misconduct  in  losing  the  Milanese. 
Lautrec  threw  the  whole  blame  of  his  ill  success  on  Sem- 
blanqai,  the  director  of  the  finance,  who  had  failed  to  send 
him  the  stipulated  supplies  for  the  payment  of  his  troops. 
SemUan^  excidpatecL  himself  by  asserting,  that  the  money 
had  been  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  king's  mother,  and  ofiered 
to  produce  the  acquittances  she  had  given  for  it.  But  Louisa, 
who,  instead  of  sending  the  money  to  Lautrec,  had  applied  it 
to  her  own  use,  contrived  by  some  of  her  agents  to  steal  the 
acquittances  firom  8emblan<}ai ;  and  this  man,  venerable  firom 
hisyeaiB,  and  respected  fi>r  his  unimpeachable  character,  was 
put  to  death  in  order  to  screen  her  crime. 
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Fraack,  in  defianM  of  every  ^Uffieulty,  still  mftdly  penisted 
in  his  detenninataon  to  regain  the  Milaneie ;  and  that  money 
might  not  he  wanting,  many  till  then  unheard-of  method* 
were  veeorted  to,  to  ohtain  it.  But  when  all  was  ready,  and 
the  impatient  monarch  panted  to  lead  his  army  to  what  he 
believed  would  be  oertain  Tietoty,  an  unlooked-fo  impediment 
fettered  all  hie  measures,  said  detained  him  in  France.  This 
was  the  defection  of  the  constable  de  Bourbon,  who,  dmen  to 
desperation  by  the  neglects  of  the  king,  and  the  malice  of 
Louisa,  forgot  in  the  violence  of  his  resentment  his  duty  to  his 
country,  ai^  abandoned  the  service  of  France  to  enter  into 
that  of  the  emperor,  by  whom  he  was  received  with  open 
arms. 

FraneiB,  on  the  discovery  of  Bo«abon's  treason,  was  uncer- 
tain how  far  the  mischief  might  have  spread,  and  had  the 
prudence,  though  prudence  was  not  a  common  virtue  with 
him,  not  to  quit  his  kingdom  till  all  dagger  of  intestine  com- 
motiMis  had  subsided.  He  nevertheless  did  not  abandon  his 
design  on  the  Milanese,  and  sent  there  an  army  under  the 
command  of  Bonivet.  Bonivet  had  to  contend  with  Lannoy 
and  Pescara,  two  of  Charles's  beet  generals.  He  was  driven 
from  all  his  posts,  and  being  severely  wounded  vrhile  retreat- 
ing before  the  enemy,  he  consigned  the  command  of  the  army 
to  the  dbevalier  Bsiyaxd,  who,  being  always  the  feremost  in 
advance  and  the  last  in  retreat,  was  mortally  wounded  in  a 
skirmidi  near  Bomagnano,  to  the  great  grief  of  ib»  whole 
French  army,  and,  I  might  add,  of  the  whole  nation.  In  tiie 
mean  time,  Charles  and  the  constable,  in  concert  vrith  Henry 
VUI.,  entered  into  a.  secret  treaty  to  divide  France  among 
them,  in  like  manner  as  it  was  once  proposed  to  divide  En- 
gland- between  Harry  Hotsptur,  Mortimer,  and  Glendour. 
Bourbon's  share  was  to  be  Provence,  and  all  that  had  an- 
ciently belonged  to  the  kings  of  Arks,  from  whom  he  dbusaed 
to  be  descended ;  Henry  was  to  content  himself  widi  the 
duchy  of  Guieime ;  and  Charles  was  to  have  all  the  rest. 
But  France  was  to  be  won  befere  it  could  be  divided,  and 
Bourbon  was  appointed,  jointly  with  Pescara,  to  make  an  in> 
vasion,  in  the  hope  that  the  French,  who  were  begimiiiig  to 
be  greatly  dissatisfied  with  the  bad  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  goveramont,  would  fleck  to  him.  Not  a  single 
Frenchman,  however,  joined  his  standard,  and  Bourbon  was 
soon  obliged  to  retreat  vdth  some  cosfosbn  into  Italy.  Fran- 
cis, flushed  with  the  success  of  having  driven  out  the  invading 
army,  rewdved  to  pnrsue  it  aoroes  the  Alps ;  and  showing 
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gvBftt  diqpleMure  tawaril  all  wko^umflded  him,  lie  wtaff  finr 
Italy,  lea'ving  his  mother  xegeat,  as  hefiire. 

The  toTTDr  of  the  French  anas  eleaxed  his  way«  He  enters 
ed  Milan  at  oae  gate  as  Boarbon  and  Pescaia  aseapad  at  an* 
other.  Francis^  instead  of  pmsdiiig  the  %ing  «iiBiBy,  £a31ow- 
ad  the  ill  advice  of  Baoivet,  and  laid  sifsig^  to  Paria;  and  b^ 
hmug  that,  hke  Ceosar,  he  had  ooady  to  come,  to  see,  audita 
ooaqiter,  he  di^tdied  a  part  of  his  atmy  to  take  peeMssioa 
of  Naples,  and  weakenoi  it  atill  nore,  by  sending  another 
body  of  troops  to  SaToaa. 

^  Pavia  wasivell  gaidsonad,  and  the  garrison  vas  eommand* 
ad  by  Antonio  de  Leyva,  a  S^nnish  general  o£  great  skill.  At 
the  end  4>f  two  ninths  Francis  was  surprised  to  find  that  the 
aiege  was  not  tha  least  advanced.  It  woald,  indeed,  have 
been  more  ampiising  if  it  had ;  for  sach  was  the  imiiiovideDoa 
of  the  king,  and  the  nusmanagament  of  Ins  offioecs,  that  tha 
assaults  were  often  stopped  fiiir  want  of  ammunition,  and  al- 
ways impeded  by  want  of  good  order.  In- the  beginning  of 
the  year  1525,  Bourbon,  with  Xianney,  the  vioeioy  of  Naples, 
advanced  toward  Pavia  widi  a  numerous  amy.  On  hearing 
of  their  approadi,  Francis  was  strongly  importmied  to  raise 
the  si^e,  and  withdraw  fiv  a  time  till  he  could  reinlofce  his 
dismembeirod  anay.  But  he  had  written  a  letter  to  his  mis- 
tress, teying  that  he  would  never  move  finmi  the  walls  of  Pavia 
till  he  had  taken  it  .  Ha  staid  to  keep  his  ward,  and  staked 
his  life  and  his  kingdom. 

The  Fieneh  anny  was  encamped  in  the  paodc  of  P»via,  and 
the  Imperialists  were  now  advanoed  so  near  that  these  were 
not  a  hondred  paces  between  their  outposts.  On  ihe  night  of 
February  23,  the  enemy  made  an  attack  on  the  king^s  posi* 
tion,  whieh,  however  was  well  defended,  and  the  assailants 
were  fineed  to  retiie.  Francis,  deliglcted  to  see  the  action  be- 
gin, and  elated  by  tins  fiirst  sucees,  beheved  the  battle  half 
won  almost  before  it  commenced,  and  sallied  out  of  his  camp, 
thinking  to  complete  the  vietory.  The  Spaniards  at  first 
gave,  way  heSate  the  impetuosity  of  his  charge,  but  the  ap- 
pearance of  Boudbon  and  Lannoy  m  liie  field  soon  turlied  the 
scale.  Leyva  also  sallied  i&om  the  town,  and  ieli  on  the 
rear  of  the  French.  The  duke  of  Almqm,  who  was  first 
piince  of  the  hbod,  and  had  roanied  tha  king's  only  sister, 
was  seiaed  witii  so  great  a  panic,  lihat  he  fiad  fimn  the  fidd, 
and  nevor  atopped  till  he  leaofaed  Lyons,  where  he  £ed  of 
ftligue,  rogret,  and  shame. 

Francis,  who  was  oonspiouoosby  the  splendor  of  his  amuiic> 
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oontiniied  in  the  tfaiokeBt  part  of  the  oombat,  and  fevfuht  no 
longer  for  yictory,  but  finr  life.  His  hone  wms  killed  under 
him,  and  he  himaelf  reoeiTed  aeiwral  woonds.  Two  Span- 
iards, not  Ipiowing  who  he  was,  pot  their  aworda  to  hia  throat. 
At  that  inatant  one  of  Bourbon's  French  attendants  came  up 
and  reoogniied  the  king,  although  his  face  wma  ooTcred  wi^ 
Uood  firaan  a  wound  in  his  forehead.  Thia  man  protected 
him  from  the  Spaniarda,  and  beaooght  him  to  surrender  to  the 
constable.  But  this  the  proud  heart  id  Franoia  could  not 
stoop  to.  He  demanded  to  see  Lannoy,  and  surrendered  hiin* 
edf  to  him,  but  not  before  the  Spanish  soldierB  had  stripped 
him,  and  despoiled  him  of  his  belt  andcoat  of  mail.  The  cap- 
tive king  (mly  conditioned  that  he  nught  not  be  carried  into 
Pavia,  and  made  a  gazingHitock  to  the  populace.  He  was 
accordingly  conducted  into  a  tent,  where  his  wounds  wipre 
dreeied.  At  supper  the  constable  de  Bourbon  made  his  ap* 
pearanoe,  that  he  might  attend  on  the  king.  The  Spaniah 
writen  say  that  Francis  received  him  very  gradonsly,  but  tbe 
French  assure  us  that  he  turned  from  hun  with  indignatioa* 
and  would  not  accept  of  kis  services. 

In  this  battle  ten  thousand  of  the  French  were  slain ; 
among  them  the  veteran  La  TrimouiUe  and  Booivet.  Boni- 
vet  had  formerly  sought  the  oonstable's  ruin,  in  the  hope  of 
aucceeding  him  in  his  ofiioe,  and  Bourbon  considered  him  as 
one  of  his  greatest  enemies.  But  when  his  dead  body  wan 
found  on  the  field  of  battle,  the  sight  of  it  seemed  to  disarm. 
Bourbon's  resentment ;  and,  after  looking  at  it  for  some  time 
in  moumiul  silence,  he  exclaimed,  "Wretched  man!  thou 
hast  been  the  cause  of  the  ruin  of  France,  as  well  as  c^ 


*     If 
nunc. 


Chades  afieoted  to  receive  tiie  news  of  his  rival's  defeat 
with  great  moderation,  but  in  his  heart  he  was  overjoyed  at  aa 
event  which  put  not  only  the  king,  but  (to  all  appearanoe,  at 
least)  the  kingdom  of  France  in  his  power.  He  rejected  tbe 
advice  which  his  confoaaor,  and  others  of  his  council,  gave  him, 
to  act  in  a  way  worthy  to  be  heldin  remembnoioe  by  the  latest 
posterity,  and  to  restore  Francis  unconditionally  to  fiteedom. 
He  demanded,  as  the  price  of  his  liberation,  that  he  should 
vengn  to  him  Burgundy,  which  he  considered  as  having  beea 
ujyustly  wrested  from  lus  ancestors ;  and  that  he  ^ould  both 
reinstate  the  constable  of  Bourbon  in  his  ri^ts,  and  confer  on 
him  Provence  and  Dauphiny  as  an  independent  sovereignty. 

When  these  conditions,  to  which  were  added  others  not  leas 
unreasonable,  were  proposed  to  him,  Francis  rejected  thexa 
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Bcomfiilly,  and  protested  that  lie  -would  sabmit  to  perpetual 
impriBonment  lather  than  ag^ree  to  them.  He  was  at  this 
time  confined  in  a  small  castle  near  Cremona,*  undw  the  rig- 
orous custody  of  Don  Ferdinand  Alarcon.  Lannoy  was  very 
desirous  to  convey  him  to  Spain,  but  was  afraid- of  his  being 
rescued  during  the  passage  by  sea,  and  had  no  means  of  pro- 
viding an  adequate  convoy.  Af^er  some  time,  however,  Fran- 
cis found  his  imprisonment  so  irksome,  that  he  was  easily  per- 
suaded to  solicit  a  personal  interview  with  the  emperor,  m  the 
hope  that  it  might  facilitate  his  r^aining  his  freedom ;  thus 
making  that  his  own  desire  which  it-  was  so  much  the  empe- 
ror's interest  to  obtain.  .  The  French,  finding  that  it  was 
their  king's  wish  to  repair  to  Spain,  did  not  attempt  to  oppose 
it ;  and  he  himself  issued  orders  that  the  Spanish  vessels  ap- 
pointed to  convey  him  should  be  permitted  to  pass  unmolest- 
ed. Ho  landed  in  Spain,  but  instead  of  being  immediately 
admitted,  as  he  hud  expected,  into  the  emperox!s  presence, 
he  was  closely  confined  in  prison,  and  only  suBered  to  take  the 
air  occasionally  on  a  mule,  surrounded  by  a  strong  guard. 

His  friends,  meanwhile,  were  not  unmindful  of  him.  His 
mother  made  some  atonement  for  her  former  bad  government 
by  her  exertions  on  this  occasion.  The  king  of  England,  also, 
either  from  fear  of  the  increasing  power  of  Charles^  or  thi^t  he 
was  really  afiected  by  the  misfortunes  of  Francis,  exerted 
himself  zealously  in  his  behalf  But  Charles  was  unmoved 
by  all  tiiese  attempts,  and  Francis,  wnWing  under  the  disap- 
pointment of  protracted  hope,  fell  into  a  fever  which  threat- 
ened to  put  an  end  to  hia.  life.  Chariot  then  began  to  fear 
that  his  victim  would  slip  from  his  grasp,  and  relied  the  se- 
Terity  with  which  he  was  treated.  He  sufiered  his  sister 
Margaret  to  come  and  visit  him,  and  also  vouchsafed  to  go 
and  see  him  himself.  Francis,  who  was  in  his  bed,  ill  and 
languishing,  reproached  the  emperor  with  having  come  to  see 
him  die.  Charles  replied  with  kind  and  conciliating  ex- 
pressions ;  and  such  is  the  power  of  hope,  that  from  this  time 
the  king  revived. 

He  had  been  above  a  year  in  prison,  when  Charles,  per- 
ceiving that  he  could  gain  nothing  by  longer  delays,  again 
ofiered  him  his  liberty,  nearly  on  the  same  terms  as  before. 
Francis,  weary  of  confinement,  accepted  those  terms,  and 
agreed  to  send  his  two  eldest  sons  to  Spain  as  hostages,  till 
the  conditions  agreed  on  should  be  fulfilled.  He  signed  the 
treaty  at  Madrid,  in  March,  1526,  and  contracted  by  it  to 
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mtfry  Eleanor,  the  emperor's  aster,  to  resigii  Bm^grmdj  to 
htm,  and  to  reUnqoish  his  pietensioiis  to  Naples  and  MUaa. 
Eleanor,  aeoordingly,  he  afterward  manied,  but  'die  otiier  ooor 
ditions  he  had  no  intention  to  perform. 

Franeis,  escorted  by  Lannoy,  now  set  off  for  his  own  Icings 
dom.  When  they  reaehed  the  BidaJssoa,  whieh  divides  fVanoe 
from  Spam,  they  saw  on  the  opposite  bank  Laatroc,  with  the 
two  young  princes.  They  met  in  a  bark  whieh  was  moored 
in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  and  the  father,  giving  his  chil- 
dren one  hasty  embrace,  saw  them  delivered  as  prisoners  to 
Lannoy.  It  must,  I  shoald  think,  have  been  a  bitter  pang  to 
him  thus  to  see  his  two  poor  cluldren  consigned  to  the  same 

Sison  from  which  he  himself  had  been  so  anxious  to  escape, 
e  did  not,  however,  give  himself  time  to  reflect  on  it :  for» 
mounting  a  horse  the  instant  he  landed  on  the  French  ode,  he 
waved  Us  cap  over  his  head,  and  exclaiming,  "  I  am  yet  a 
king !"  he  gall<^ped  off,  as  if  he  was  afraid  of  being  pursued, 
and  seaicely  stopped  till  he  arrived  at  Bayonne,  where  he 
found  his  mother  and  sister.  He  was  soon  called  on  by 
Charles  to  fulfill  the  conditions  of  the  treaW  which  he  had 
signed  at  Madrid.  But  he  excused  himself  alleging,  that 
premises  made  in  prison  were  not  binding. 

Charles  exclaimed  vehemently  against  this  breach  of  ftttii, 
and  revenged  himself  upon  the  poor  boys,  his  prisoners.  They 
were  often  shut  up  in  a  dark  room,  and  were  not  allowed  to 
have  any  thing  with  which  they  could  amuse  themselves.  A 
French  gentleman,  who  obtained  perminion  to  see  them, 
found  them  in  a  teost  forlorn  condition,  their  penons-  and  $ibm 
education  being  quite  neglected. 

The  war  was  now  renewed.  The  pope,  and  most  of  the 
Italian  powers,  exasperated  by  the  tyranny  of  Charles,  and 
the  cruelty  and  excesses  of  the  Spanish  troops,  took  the  part 
of  Franois.  Henry  VIII.  also  espoused  his  cause^  Bourbon 
commanded  the  imperial  forces  in  the  Milanese,  and  fin£n£ 
his  soldiers  becoming  mutinous  for  want  of  pay,  he  resolved 
to  march  to  Rome,  and  pacify  their  discontents  by  giving 
them  the  plunder  of  that  noble  city.  At  the  approach  of  this 
disorderly  and  ravenous  multitude,  Clement,  with  several  of 
the  cardinals,  shut  himself  up  in  the  castle  of  St.  Ang^, 
and  left  the  citizens  to  defend  tiiemselves  as  well  as  they 
oould. 

The  imperial  army  came  in  eight  of  Rome  in  the  even- 
ing of  May  5, 1527.  The  assault  commenced  early  the  next 
morning,  and  as  Bourbon  was  in  the  act  of  placing  a  scaling 
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ladder  agsinst  the  walk,  hewukiQed  by  a  naidomiBhot  from 
"the  towit.  When  he  felt  YaameHf  morUdly  wounded,  he  de» 
aiied  to  be  coTwed  with  a  doak,  that  the  aoldieni  might  not 
be  discouraged  by  seeing  his  conditi<m.  I^iilibert,  prince  of 
Orange,  took  the  command.  Tko  city  was  taken  and  given 
up  to  plunder.  The  imperial  anny  kept  mdistiCrbed  poosoo 
aon  of  it  fbr  several  months,  during  which  time  this  **  queen 
nf  dtiea"  was  a  prey  to  every  eoosess  which  the  wickedness 
-d  man  could  devise  or  peipetrate.  But  this  wickedness 
Inonght  ere  long  its  own  punishment.  A  pestilence  broke  out 
in  the  dty,  and  the  soldien,  xeiusing  to  leave  their  prey,  fell 
ia  crowds  by  the  disease.  Of  the  numerous  hosts  which  had 
maiched  to  tiie  sack  of  Home,  scarcely  five  hundred  survived 
to  leave  it;  when  it  was  evacuated  about  ten  months  after  the 
capture,  on  the  approadi  of  Lautrec,  who,  after  reducing  the 
MHanewB,  advanced  rsfttdly  to  the  succor  of  the  pope.  Lau- 
tree,  having  d^vered  iUnne,  proceeded  to  attack  Naples; 
but  his  death  soon  after,  viiiich  was  followed  by  the  capitular 
tion  of  his  army,  pot  a  final  end  to  the  enteiprises  of  Francis 
IB  Italy, 

In  1^29  a  peace  was  made,  'v^uch  was  oldefiy  negotiated 
by  lionisa  of  Savoy,  and  Margaxet,  the  emperor's  aunt.  It 
was  stipvdated  in  tlids  treaty,  iN^uch  was  called  the  treaty  of 
Oambfay,  that  the  king's  sons  should  be  set  at  liberty  on  the 
payment  of  a  ransom  of  twelve  hundred  thousand  crowns. 
Mone^.  was  then  so  scarce  in  France,  that  sevexal  months 
passed  beforo  the  required  sum  could  be  procured.  At  last  it 
was  conveyed)  fnclrad  m  fcarty-eight  chests,  to  the  Bidassoa, 
and  ihero  given  in  exckange  for  the  young  princes,  with  pre* 
eisely  the  same  fbimaJities  with  <«i^ch  they  had  tiaee  years 
before  been  exchanged  far  their  fii^r.  lliey  were  aocom* 
panied  by  the  emperor's  sister,  Eleanor,  and  wei^  met  at  the 
abbey  of  Veries,  in  Gasoony,  by  the  king,  who  there  celebrated 
haB  marriage  wi&  the  Bponidi  princess. 

Fraaois  had  now  aa  ittterval  of  peace,  and  availed  himself 
of  it  to  indulge  his  taale  lor  the  fine  arts.  He  eDlaiged  and 
beantified  several  of  the  royal  palaces,  and  built  otinm.  He 
issemWod  about  him  the  most  learned  men,  and  the  most 
oelefarated  artista  cf  his  time,  and  acquired  for  bimself  the 
title  irf""  the  restorer  of  letters  and  of  the  arts."  Afterashort 
repose,  however,  we  find  botit  Inm  and  the  emperor  again 
watching  for  an  opportuntty  to  renew  the  wax. 

In  1536  Charies  invaded  Provence  with  an  anny  of  60,000 
iiiBB»  and  laid  siege  to  MannHes.    He  wis  rsfulsed  by  the 
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■kill  of  Montmoraici,  a  nobleman  at  that  time  in  gxeat  fiiTor 
at  court,  and  was  fbroed  to  a  hasty  and  most  disaatrons  t^ 
treat,  in  which  he  was  exposed  to  great  personal  dangcn,  and 
was  more  than  once  a  whole  day  without  food. 

On  the  first  alarm  of  this  hostile  invaAon,  James  V.,  the 
young  and  chivalrous  king  of  Scotland,  came  nnsolicited  to 
the  assistance  of  his  ancient  ally  with  a  body  of  16,000  men. 
Contrary  winds  prevented  his  anriTsl  till  the  danger  was  over. 
Franeis  could  not,  however,  hut  be  grateful  for  the  kind  in- 
tention, and  to  express  his  sense  of  it,  gave  his  dau^ter  Mag^ 
delaine  in  xnarriage  to  the  youthful  monarch.  She  lived  a 
very  short  time.  On  her  death,  James  again  became  a  suitor 
for  another  princess  of  France,  and  married  Mary  of  Liorraioe, 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Guise.  She  was  the  mother  of  the 
unfortunate  Mary  Stuart,  queen  oi  Scotland. 

Francis  had  three  sons,  Francis,  Henry,  and  Charles.  l%e 
eldest,  a  young  man  of  great  promise,  died  in  1636.  JSeniy, 
now,  by  his  hrother's  death,  dauphin,  was  a  prince  of  an  act- 
ive and  warlike  temper.  At  an  early  age  he  had  married 
Catherine  de  Medicis,  niece  of  Clement  VII.,  but  he  was 
chiefly  governed  by  his  mistress,  Diana  of  PoitierB.  She  and 
the  king's  mistress,  the  duchess  d'Estampes,  were  avowed 
enemies.  The  duchess,  Seeing  the  king's  health  decline,  and 
knowing  that  she  could  expect  no  favor  from  his  snocessor, 
determined  to  make  a  friend  of  the  emperor,  entered  into  a 
correspondence  with  him^  and  betrayed  to  him  the  secrets  of 
the  confiding  Francis. 

In  1538  a  truce  for  ten  years  was  agreed  on.  Not  long 
afterward,  the  emperor  being  desimus  of  going  through  France 
in  his  way  from  Spain  to  the  Low  Countries;  applied  to  Fran- 
cis  for  his  consent,  and  o&red  to  give  up  the  Milanese  to  him 
in  return  for  this  favor.  Francis  glacUy  accepted  the  offsr, 
and  Charles  piused  safely  through  France,  and  was  tieated 
during  his  journey  with  the  courtesy  due  to  a  royal  visiter. 
But  when  he  was  afterward  called  on  to  fulfill  his  promise;  ke 
refiised,  and  hi  1542  the  war  re-oonmienced.  In  this  war 
the  capricious  Henry  VIII.  of  England  became  also  a  party, 
and  siding  with  the  emperor,  join^  him  in  1544  in  an  invsr 
sion  of  Champagne  and  Picaidy.  Had  they  continned  to  act 
in  concert,  inevitable  ruin  must  have  overtaken  the  Ftenoh 
monarchy ;  but  both  Henrv  and  the  emperor  were  too  anxious 
to  secure  their  own  particular  interest  to  4o  what  was  best  for 
their  common  cause.  Instead  of  proceeding  to  Paris,  where 
they  would  have  found  every  thing  in  oonftunon,  and  no  peep* 
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aiatioiu  made  fi)r  renstanoe,  Henry  laid  nege  to  Boulogne, 
and  Charles  sat  down  beibie  St.  Dizier.*  In  the  mean  time, 
the  dauphin,  on  whom  the  command  of  the  army  had  de> 
▼olved,  in  conaequence  of  the  king's  being  at  that  time  disa- 
bled by  illness,  had  time  to  collect  a  considerable  force,  with 
which  he  kept  the  invading  army  in  check.  The  emperor's 
tioops  began  to  be  distressed  for  provisionB ;  but  this  difficulty 
was  removed  by  the  duchess  d'Estampes,  who  gave  him  secret 
inteUigence  wluch  both  enabled  him  to  take  St.  Dizier,  and 
also  to  possess  himself  of  the  Fkench  magazines  of  provisions 
at  Chateau  Thierry  t  aUd  Epernay.} 

But  Charles,  notwithstanding  the  treachery  which  thus 
wrought  in  his  &vor,  fennd  the  dauphin's  array  so  powerful, 
that  he  was  glad  to  make  peace!  A  treaty  was  accordingly 
concluded  at  Crepy.  In  tms  treaty  the  emperor  promised  to 
give  in  marriage  either  his  niece  or  his  daughter  to  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  Francis's  youngest  son,  with  Milan  or  the  Low 
Countries  for  her  dower.  The  dauphin,  who  had  long  been 
jeakms  of  hisbrother,  whom  he  regarded  as  his  father's  favor- 
ite, was  exceedingly  disjdeased  l^  the  terms  of  this  treaty, 
and  complained  that  his  interests  and  those  of  France  had 
been  sacnficed.  His  complaints  were  so  uncontroUed,  that  on 
his  brotiier's  death,  which  was  somewhat  sudden,  he  was  ao* 
eused  of  having  poisoned  him.  But  from  this  chaige  he  may 
be  entirely  exculpated,  if  the  story  is  true  which  is  commonlv 
told  of  that  young  prince's  foUy  and  presumption.  It  is  said, 
that  on  arriving  at  a  village  in  whidi  symptoms  of  the  plague 
had  appeared,  he  persisted  in  taking  up  his  lodging  in  a  house 
said  to  be  infected ;  boasting  that  in  the  annals  of  the  mon- 
archy there  was  ho  instance  of  a  son  of  France  having  died 
of  the  plague.  To  show  the  more  disregard  of  danger,  he 
palled  out  the  bidding  said  to  be  tainted,  and  ran  up  and 
down  covered  with  the  feathers.  He  was  almost  immediately 
seized  with  the  distemper,  and  died.  Francb  was  inconsola- 
ble at  his  death,  while  Charles  rejoiced  at  it,  and  declared 
that  the  young  prince's  death  absolved  him  of  his  engagement 
to  resign  the  Milanese. 

In  the  mean  time,  Henry  VIII.,  who  had  taken  Boulogne, 
kept  fast  hold  of  his  conquest.  Francis  attempted  to  force 
him  to  lesign  it  by  making  reprisals  on  England,  and  fitted 
out  a  fleet  for  that  purpose.    When  this  fleet  was  on  the 


*  BoadMMt  of  Shetmi,  qn  tfao  Marae. 

t  A  little  diataxice  east  of  ParU,  on  the  Heme. 

I  On  the  Mine,  helow  6(.  Dialer,  and  abore  ChAttsa  Thleny. 
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point  of  sailing,  ho  detemuned  to  give  the  la^es  of  the  oourt 
aa  entertaiiimeiit  on  boaid ;  but  ^  oookf»  in  their  prepanr 
tions  for  the  banquet,  aet  fire  to  the  laigest  ship,  wlach  wae 
burned  with  seren  othen.  This  accident  proved  fatal  to  the 
entertainment,  but  did  not  prevent  ths  e^wditioa«  which 
e^ted  a  landing  in  the  Lde  of  Wight,  but  soon  afterward 
found  it  necessary  to  return  home. 

In  June,  1546,  Henry  and  Francis  made  peaoa^  Fraaoia 
bound  himself  to  pay  a  hundred  thonsiind  orowaa  a  yeajt,  for 
eight  years,  at  the  end  oi  whidi  time  Henry  promised  to  re- 
store Boulogne.  But  in  the  oourse  of  the  verf  next  year, 
both  these  monarchs  were  called  to  their  great  aceonnt. 
Henry  died  January  28, 1547  ;  and  Francis's  death  followed* 
Marc^  31,  of  the  same  year.  He  had  long  been  eensqmfid 
by  a  slow  fever,  whidi  afiected  his  temper,  and  made  him 
irritable  and  restless.  He  &ncied  that  change  of  plane  would 
bring  relief  to  his  disordeied  frame,  and  roved  incessantly  from 
one  residence  to  another.  He  died  at  RambouiUet*  in  the 
fifty-third  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirty-second  of  his  reign. 

This  king's  magnifibence  accompanied  him  to  the  last.  He 
had  the  most  splendid  funeral  that  had  erer  been  seen  in 
France,  and  the  people  were  so  absorbed  in  theiff  admiration 
of  it,  that  they  foigot  his  faults,  and  pardoned  his  amlntion 
and  his  iomioralities. 

He  vrae^twice  married ;  first  to  Claude,  of  France,  by  whom 
he  had  three  sons  and  two  dau^ters : — 

(1.)  Francis,  died  in  1536.  (2.)  Henry,  who  vaooeeded 
his  father.  (3.)  Charles,  duke  of  Orleans,  who  died  in  1545. 
(4.)  Magdelaine,  married  James  V.  of  Scotland.  (6.)  Ms^ 
garet,  married  Philibert,  duke  of  Savoy. 

By  his  second  wife,  £leanor  of  Austria,  he  had  no  children. 

The  Spaniards  continued  to  retain  potoession  of  Navaite, 
in  spite  of  several  attempts  to  drive  them  out ;  but  Henry 
d'Albret,  the  son  of  John  d'Albret  and  Catherine  Foix,  re- 
tained the  title  of  king  of  Navarre.  He  married  Margaret, 
sister  of  the  king  of  France  and  widow  of  the  duke  d'Alen^on, 
a  princess  celebrated  for  her  wit  and  talents.  They  hadonly 
one  child,  Jane,  who  married  Anthony,  duke  of  Bourbon* 

In  thia  xe^  Luther  laid  the  foundation  of  the  re&nned 
or  Protestant  church.  His  doctrines  feund  th^  way  into 
France ;  but  the  converts  to  them  were  in  general  treated 
with  great  severity,  and  many  sufiered  martyrdom.  Th^ 
queen  of  Navarre  was  suspected  of  having  imbibed  the  senti* 

*  ▲  short  diiUwce  soiiiliWMk  of  Pwri» 
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nianta  of  the  ii£maeA  religion,  snd  was  obliged  to  ooueeal  her 
opinions  with  great  oare. 

In  this  reign,  Anthony  da  Prat,  who  had  beoi  firat  Franois'ft 
tutor,  and  was  altorward  chancellor,  introduced  the  practice 
of  selling  the  offices  of  jodicMuie— «  practice  which  was  not 
abolished  till  the  ievoluti(»i. 


CONVERSATION  ON  CHAPTER  XXVI. 


Has  MiHAitT. 

Mary.  That  is  a  sad  history.  mBmina,  of  the  constaUe  de 
Boarbon.  Ti&itor  as  he  was,  I  can  not  help  pitying  lum  ;  he 
muit  have  been  so  veiv  nnhai^y. 

Mrt.  Mca-kham.  His  greatest  unhappinese  was  in  his  own 
ungoremed  temper,  which  was  such  aa  to  procure  for  him  the 
title  of  "  the  impatient." 

George.  But  Wxea  yon  said,  you  know,  that  he  had  great 
piovDcatioaa.  Will  you  tell  u>  something  of  his  early  his- 
tory, if  yon  pleaM  ? 

Mn.  M.  His  father  was  duke  de  Montpmaier,  yonnget 
Imthei  to  the  duke  de  Bourbon,  and  the  lord  of  Beai^eu. 
He  married  his  cousin  Susanna,  who,  u  I  have  already  told 
you,  was  the  richest  heireu  in  Franoe.  She  died  in  1S22, 
■ad  her  husband  succeeded  to  all  hei  vast  possessions,  which 
liad  been  settled  on  him  at  their  marriage.  The  oonstaUe 
"was  at  the  time  of  his  wife's  death  still  young  and  handHome, 
and  Iiouisa  of  Savoy,  who  was  a  great  many  years  older, 
'wished  to  marry  him,  and  deuied  the  king  to  propose  the 
match  to  him,  which  was  acoordiosly  done.  Bourbon,  who 
was  a  man  of  strict  and  regular  canduct,  had  an  utter  detesta- 
tion of  Louisa's  vices  ;  ana  being  taken  \tj  surpriae,  expressed 
his  dialike  to  hex  with  so  much  freedom,  that  the  king  waa 
provoked  to  strike  him.    From  that  moment  Louisa's  lore 
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turned  to  the  mo6t  deadly  hate,  and  ihe  detennined  on  his 
destruction.  She  put  in  a  claim,  in  right  of  her  mother,  who 
was  of  the  house  of  Bourhon,  to  all  the  Bourhon  possessions, 
and,  contrary  to  all  law  and  equity,  ohtained  a  verdict  in  her 
favor.  The  constable  was  stripped  of  every  thing  which  his 
wife  had  bestowed  on  him  ;  and  this  it  was  which  drove  him 
to  desperation,  and  made  him  a  traitor. 

Richard.    He  did  not  get  much  by  his  treason. 

Mrs,  M.  If  revenge  was  his  oqject,  he  gained  alL  ha 
wanted,  and  more  than  he  oould  have  presumed  on ;  but  if 
ambition  was  his  motive,  he  was,  indeed,  disappointed.  Hia 
own  countrymen  abhorred  him ;  even  the  Soaniards  shrank 
from  him,  and  treated  him  with  suspicion  and  resenre.  The 
emperor  did  not  keep  his  promises ;  and  instead  of  being  a 
king  and  the  arbiter  of  kingdoms,  he  became  little  more  thaa 
the  head  of  a  lawless  army  of  banditti. 

George.  As  to  king  Francis  I.,  he  heartily  deserved  eveiy 
thing  he  met  with.  For  my  part,  I  do  not  see  what  the 
French  can  find  in  him  to  be  so  mighty  fond  of 

Mrs.  M.  Shakspeare  says,  **  The  evil  that  men  do  lives 
after  them  ;  the  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones."  But 
the  reverse  of  this  is  true  in  the  case  of  Francis  I.  The  evil 
that  he  did,  his  perpetual  wars  for  the  possession  of  a  duke- 
dom, which  a  king  of  France  might  well  have  done  without, 
his  weakness  in  submitting  to  the  control  of  his  mistresses,  his 
breach  of  faith,  his  disregard  of  morality,  are  all  foigotten. 
On  the  other  hand,  his  palaces,  his  establishments  for  learn- 
ing, and  the  monuments  of  the  arts  which  he  encouraged 
*'  live  after  him,"  and  have  handed  down  his  name  to  liUer 
ages  as  that  of  a  great  and  glorious  king,  **  the  father  and  re- 
storer of  letters  and  of  the  arts.*' 

One  of  the  mischiefs,  as  I  can  not  help  considering  it, 
which  Francis  did  to  his  country,  was,  that  he  changed  the 
aspect  of  the  court  by  introducing  so  many  ladies  into  it. 
Before  his  time,  the  nobles  in  attendance  on  the  king  left 
their  wives  to  look  after  their  families  at  home.  But  in  the 
reign  of  Francis,  the  ladies  were  invited  to  accompany  their 
husbands  to  court  The  king  was  not  at  all  scrupulous  as 
to  their  characters,  and  some  of  them  were  very  abandoned 
women,  and  caballed  and  interfered  in  all  afiairs.  The  ex- 
ample thus  set  was  followed  in  succeeding  reigns.  At  one 
time  there  were  as  many  as  three  hundred  ladies  in  attend- 
ance on  the  court,  and  their  quanels  and  meddling  caused 
infinite  harm. 
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Richard.  I  think  I  have  heard  that  the  reason  why  the 
French  ladies  have  always  meddled  so  much  in  state  affidn 
IB  to  make  themselves  amends  fi>r  the  Salic  law. 

Mary.  For  my  part,  I  can  not  help  tliinlringr  that  there 
is  no  occasion  for  women  to  trouble  themselves  about  manag- 
ing kingdoms.  There  are  always  men  enough  to  do  that. 
I)on't  you  think  so,  mamma  ? 

ifrs.  M,  I  agree  with  you,  my  dear,  that  women  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  maliagement  of  public  affairs.  We 
have  duties  enough  of  our  own,  without  interfering  with  what 
is  the  province  of  the  other  sex. 

Riaiard,  You  said  that  there  are  many  vestiges  of 
Francis's  magniiicenoe.     Pray  what  are  they  ? 

Mrs.  M.  '  He  built  the  palace  of  Fontainbleau,  and  ako 
that  of  St.  Germain  en  Laye.  He  puQed  down  the  old  pal- 
ace of  the  Xx)uvre  erected  by  Philip  Augustus,  of  which  I 
luive  shown  you  the  drawing,  and  began  to  rebuild  it  on  a 
much  larger  scale,  and  in  quite  a  difierent  style.  Sut  he  only 
completed  one  range  of  the  present  edifice ;  the  rest  has  beea 
added  since  at  difierent  periods. 

George,  You  yesterday  gave  us  some  account  of  the 
French  churches.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  now  to  tell  us 
something  about  their  houses  ? 

Jdrs,  M.  The  dwellings  of  the  Gauls,  like  those  of  the 
ancient  Britons,  were  merely  huts  built  of  mud,  and  roofed 
with  reeds.  The  Romans  introduced  stone  and  brick  into 
their  buildings ;  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  imitated 
in  this  by  the  Franks,  who  constructed  their  houses  of  planks 
of  wood  tied  together,  and  filled  up  the  interstices  with  clay. 
Cven  public  buildings  and  the  walls  of  their  towns  were  long 
built  in  this  manner. 

Ridiard.  But  I  suppose  that  when  it  became  the  fashion 
to  build  castles,  brick  and  stone  came  into  use  again. 

Mrs.  M.  Stone  did,  but  not  brick,  which  was  almost 
totally  disused  in  France  firom  the  time  of  the  Romans  till 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  when  it  re-appeared, 
and  was  much  employed  as  an  ornament. 

Mary.  As  an  ornament,  mamma !  why  I  always  thought 
a  brick  one  of  the  ugliest  things  in  the  world. 

Mrs.  M.  It  was  at  one  time  the  fashion  in  France  to 
mix  bricks  with  stone,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  patterns 
and  compartments  in  the  walls  of  the  houses.  Tiles  for  roofs 
were  used  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century,  and  these,  in 
houses  of  distinction,  were  varnished  and  painted  in  checkers. 
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Slate  alBO,  which  I  helieve  was  unknown  to  the  ancients,  be- 
gan to  be  employed  for  roofs  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

Mary,  Pray,  mamma,  do  you  know  what  the  insidee  of 
the  houses  were  like  ? 

Mrs.  M.  There  is  veiy  little  known  of  the  mterior  of 
French  houses  previous  to  the  fourteenth  century.  At  that 
time  they  were  built  with  low  doors  and  very  narrow  win- 
dows, and  were  seldom  more  than  two  stories  high.  The  stair- 
cases were  on  the  outside  of  the  houses,  as  is  still  often  to  be 
seen  in  French  cottages.  In  the  houses  of  the  gentry  the 
staircases  were  in  process  of  time  put  under  cover,  and  in- 
closed in  Httle  towers. 

Richard,  I  have  often  seen  in  pictures  of  old  French  and 
Dutch  houses  little  towers  sticking  out  at  the  comers  of  the 
houses.     I  dare  say  they  were  for  the  staircases. 

Mrs.  M.  Very  probably.  The  interior  of  a  house  was 
commonly  divided  into  one  large  room  fer  the  use  of  the 
family,  and  a  few  small  chambers  for  the  accommodation  of 
strangeis,  which,  when  there  were  few  inns,  was  a  very  neoe*- 
sary  provision. 

Mary,  There  were,  I  suppose,  bed-rooms  for  the  family. 
Mrs,  M.  The  laige  room,  like  the  cobbler's  stall  in  the 
song,  served  for  parlor,  for  kitchen,  and  hall,  and  also  for  bed- 
room. There  the  whole  family,  parents,  children,  and  serv- 
ants, lived  together.  This  was  called  "  the  &mily  room,"* 
and  this  primitive  mode  of  life  continued  even  among  the 
higher  classes  for  a  very  long  period. 

George,  It  might  be  very  primitive,  but  I  am  sure  it 
could  not  be  veiy  comfortable. 

Mrs,  M,  The  family  room  was  not  excluded  fiom  the 
royal  palace.  At  least,  mention  is  made  in  an  old  book  of 
good  authority  of  the  tubs  of  salted  meat  which  stood  in  the 
king's  chamber.  At  the  period  we  are  now  arrived  at,  do- 
mestic architecture  had  undergone  a  very  material  change. 
The  taste  for  ItaUan  architecture,  which  had  been  introduced 
into  churehes,  was  in  some  measure  extended  also  to  the 
houses,  the  outsides  of  which  were  most  elaborately  chaiged 
with  ornaments.  There  still  exist  some  old  houses  of  Uiis 
period,  the  exterior  of  which  is  completely  covered  with  me- 
dallions, festoons  of  flowers,  groups  ot  figures,  and  all  kinds  of 
ffmcifiil  decorations. 

Riduird.     What  were  these  ornaments  made  of? 
Mrs.  M,     Sometimes  of  carved  wood,  but  more  generally 

*  Le  chambre  mena^^dre. 
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of  plaster.  There  is  a  very  fine  specimen  of  this  sort  of  house 
at  Rouen.  It  was  hiiilt  in  the  leign  of  Francis  I.,  and  is 
Bupposed  to  have  been  inhabited  by  him  during  his  occasional 
visits  to  that  city.  One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  French 
houses  of  this  date  is  the  enormous  height  of  the  roof,  which 
to  6ur  eyes  appears  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the 
building  ;  but  which,  according  to  the  then  French  taste,  was 
supposed  to  give  an  air  of  dignity  to  the  whole  edifice.  These 
roo&  were  not  sufiered  to  escape  the  national  love  of  decora- 
tion, and  were  loaded  with  a  profusion  of  wooden  or  leaden 
ornaments. 

BMhard,    Ate  the  French  still  fond  of  high  roofs  ? 

Mrs.  itf.  The  fashion  continued  during  a  l<»ig  period  ;  but 
latterly,  to  judge  by  the  drawings  I  have  seen  of  French 
houses  of  the  present  day,  the  contrary  extreme  seems  to  have 
been  adopted.  The  roofb  of  most  of  the  modem  buildings, 
those  at  least  that  pretend  to  architectural  beauty,  are  very 
low,  or  nearly  flat. 

Rkhard,  And  now,  mamma,  will  you  give  us,  if  you 
please,  the  history  of  the  chevaliet  Bayard  ? 

Mn.  M.  To  begin  the  story,  then,  according  to  the  good 
old  beginning.  There  was  once  upon  a  time,  in  Dauphiny,  a 
brave  and  loyal  gentleman,  who  had  fi>ur  sons.  Perceiving 
himself  near  his  end,  he  sent  for  them  all,  and  asked  them 
what  manner  of  life  they  desired  to  pursue.  The  eldest  re- 
plied, that,  he  should  like  to  stay  at  home,  and  take  care  of 
his  aged  parents.  Pierre,  a  boy  of  thirteen,  and  the  hero  of 
our  story,  chose  the  profession  of  arms.  Of  the.  two  youngest, 
<me  declared  it  to  be  his  wish  to  be  an  abbot,  and  the  other 
said  he  would  be  a  bishop. 

Creorge,    I  must  say,  two  very  modeM  young  gentlemen ! 

Mn.  M.  And  lucky  ones  too ;  for  it  appears  that  in  pro- 
cess of  time  each  attained  his  wish.  As  for  yoitng  Pierre,  he 
entered  as  a  page  into  the  service  of  the  duke  of  Savoy.  The 
life  of  Bayard  is  written  by  one  who  styles  himself  his  '*  loyal 
servant."  The  account  of  his  dep^trture  from  his  father's 
house  is  thus  quaintly  told.  "  His  mother,  poor  lady,  was  in 
a  tower  of  the  castie  weeping  bitterly ;  but  when  idie  knew 
that  h^  young  son  was  on  his  horse,  impatient  to  be  gone, 
she  descended  to  take  leave  of  him,  telling  him,  as  much  as  a 
mother  could  a  son,  that  she  commanded  him  three  things : 
The  first  was,  to  love  Grod  above  all  things,  and  recommend 
himself  night  and  moming  to  God,  and  serve  him  without  of- 
fending hm  in  any  way,  tfit  might  be  possible.    The  second 
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'^nnw,  'to  he  oooiteopa  to  all  ^0000,  ^aa^vg  B:wf  vride,  Aeitfaer 
j)ip  x^d^  nor  lie,  nor  be  a  tale-l^az^,  and  to  be  t^iBperate 
nod  byiil.  The  t)iird  was,  that  he  should  be  el^uitaUe^  and 
shaie  wifh.  the  poor  whatever  gif^  God  should  besto^r  upofi 
him. 

JBdckcurd.  1  apn.suie  that  vas  very  |^pod  ^dvioe.  I  don't 
think  that  even  you  yours^,  mainina,  opuld  hitve  given  better. 

,Mr$.  M.  And  Jridiall  be4AtiBfied  iif  you  fi>l]ow  my  advice 
as  well  as  yoqng.Bayaxd  did  his  mother's.  From  boy  to  man, 
he  WM  leqi^eted  and  beloved  for  his  ooxattesjf,  loyalty,  ^bray^, 
benevolence,  and  invincible  integrity.  He  entered  the  pervioe 
of  Charles  VIII.,  and  was  activ^y  eogpged  in  his  Italiafi  waiB» 
as  also  in  those  of  Louia  IKII.  and  of  Frands  I.  I{e  was 
ofVen  appointed  to  posts  of  honor  and  danger,  and  alwajv  ac- 
quitted lumself  well. 

Marif.    I  su]^)Qse  he  was  made  a  general  at  least. 

Mt:s*  M.    He  never  rose  above  the  rank  of  a  simple  oaptain. 

Creorge,     What  was  that  owing  to  ? 

Mrs,  M.  Perhaps  to  his  inability-to  win  the  &vor  of  the 
great  by  the  usual  ivrts  of  servility  and  flatteiy ;  and  pftrhapa, 
:to  his  own  moderation  in  not  aspiring  higher.  But  if  he  did 
not  reach  to  the  common  and  less  noble  rewards  of  wealth 
-and  rank,  he  acquired  a  far  more  valuable  prise,  in  the  uni- 
versal love  and  respect  of  his  feUow-oreatures,  and  a  title  iar 
ji>boye  that  of  lord  or  potentate,  the  title  of  the  knight  "  with* 
out.  £MMr  ^a&d  without  reproach." 

The  account  of  Ba^rd's  death  is  exceedingly  touching. 
He  had  always  expressed  a  great  desire  to  die  in  battle.  The 
French  general,  Bonivet,  being  wounded,  as  I  related  to  you 
in  the  last  chapter,  was  obliged  to  quit  his  army,  which  was 
then  retreating  befere  the  Spaniards,  and  appointed  Bayaid 
to  take  the  command.  Bayaid  was  slain  in  this  retreat,  and 
the  loyal  servant  has  thus  o^ribed  the  manner  of  his  death : 
''  The  good  knight  caused  his  troops  to  march,  with  as  mnoh 
•composure  as  if  he  had  been  in  his  own  house,  and  riowly 
retired,  keeping  his  face  ever  towajrd  the  &e,  and  brandishing 
his  sword ;  but  it  so  fell  out  by  the  sufierance  of  God,  that  a 
stone  from  a  hapquebouze  struck  him  across  the  baqk,  and 
firaotured  his  spine.  As  soon  as  he  felt  the  blow  he  ^ed  out, 
*  O  God !  I  am  slain.'  He  then  took  hold  of  his  swcod,  and 
kissed  the  cruciform  hilt  thereof,  and  exclaiming,  *Have 
mercy  upon  me,  O  God,  according  to  thy  loving  kmdnees.'  * 
Af^r  that^e.waxed  ^pale,  as  one  swooning,  and  nearly. fell. 
* .  lliierara  sMi,  I>«fif  anfflindnm  msgn  vd  mif  odoonluaa  tn§m  I 
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Bttt  he'  vfSH  had  ttreihgih  to  gi^  tlie  aidAe  bon^,  till  a  jmms 
gentleman  who  wad  hid  flte^vmrd  helped  him  to  diisnoimt,  imS 
placed  him  nnder  a  tree.  Hi«  aoldiera  Wklied  to  eaoniy  him  inf 
their  anna  to  some  plai6e  6f  safety,  hat  he  oould  not  hear  th«^ 
least  motion,  and  desired  to  he  left  where  he  was,  earnestly 
heseeching  them  to  leave  him,  and  secure  their  own  safety ; 
but  they  would  not  abandon  him.*'  His  biographer  thus  con- 
tinues :  '*  How  can  I  describe  the  profound  sorrow  ihat  pre- 
Tailed  throughout  the  French  camp !  You  would  have 
thought  of  every  one  of  ihetof  that  he  had  lost  a  parent." 
The  Spaniards  now  came  up,  and  Pescara  ordered  "  a  fine 
pavilion  for  him,  and  laid  him  on  a  camp  bed.  Also  a  priest 
was  brought  him,  to  whom  he  deVoutly  confessed*  saying  these 
very  words :  *  My  God,  I  am  assured  that  thou  haiBt  declared 
thyself  ever  ready  to  receive  into  mercy  and  to  forgive  whoso 
shall  return  to  thee  with  a  sinceite  iieart,  however  great  a 
sinner  he  may  have  been.  My  Father  and  Saviour,  I  entreat 
thee  to  be  pleased  to  paiii  over  the  faults  by  me  committed, 
and  show  me  thy  abtundant  clemen^,  instead  of  thy  rigorous 
justice  !*  At  the  collusion  of  these  words,  the  good  knight 
without  fear  and  wHhonf  reproach  rendered  up  his  soul  to 
Grod."  A  short  time  before  Bayard  expired,  Bourbon  ar^ 
rived,  and  was  afiected  to  tears  at  seeing  hun  in  that  sad  con- 
dition. Bayard  perceived  it,  and  said  to  him, ''  Wecjp  not  for 
me  ;  I  die  in  the  service  of  my  country  :  you  have  lar  more 
cause  to  lament  your  own  victory,  than  my  defeat." 

The  Spanish  general  paid  every  respect  to  the  remains  of 
hia  fallen  enemy,  and  permitted  his  body  to  be  carried  to 
France  for  interment. '  It  was  treated  every  where  as  it  passed 
with  the  honors  usually  paid  to  nobles  and  princes. 

Marff.    Pray,  mamma,  where  was  he  buried  ? 

Mrs.  M,  At  Grenoble,  where  a  monument  was  ereeied 
ovef  hiiD  by  a  private  individual  who  admired  his  worth. 
But  his  npbleist  monument  is  the  respect  Which  posterity  yet 
shows  to  his  memory. 

George:  How  pleasoiit  it  is,  amidst  sndi  a  nmnbcnr  of 
wicl^  choAt  and  tapaoious  people,  to  meet  with  a  man  whtf 
was  SD  vety  good ! 

Mr$.  M.  Nothing  ihoiirs  more  strongly  than  the  history 
rf  Bayaid  ihb  beauty  and  dignity  of  virtue.  His  eharaeter 
diedi  a  luster  over  a  scene  wUeh  in  a  motal  sense  is  in  gen* 
eral  gloomy :  and  the  reign  of  Fraiieis  I.  is  more  truly  enno- 
bled by  the  virtues  df  this  on«  man  than  by  all  the  kiag'a 
finitlMS 
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Gwrge.  I  think  thai,  for  the  futate,  inatead  of  wiahing 
that  when  I  <un  a  man  I  may  be  an  admiral,  or  geneial,  or 
lord  ohanoellor,  J  will  be  contented  to  wiah  mjtdi  like  tha 
good  knight  without  &&i  and  without  lepnwoli. 


CHAPTER  XXVn. 

HGNB,Y  n. 
[Taui  kftn  ChiM,  IM^-IHB.) 


Hbnrt  n.  resembled  his  father  in  many  parts  of  his  char^ 
acter.  Like  him,  be  wa«  brave,  generous,  and  of  a  gay  and 
lively  temper  :  and,  like  him,  he  loved  show  and  profusion. 
But  he  had  not  his  father's  superior  talents,  nor  his  impoBing 
dignity  cS  manner.  He  was  good-natured  to  exoess,  was 
agreeable  in  conversation,  hsd  a  great  roadiness  in  publio 
speaking,  and  was  one  of  the  handHomeBt  and  mt»t  gmoeful 
men  of  his  time.  Bat  his  want  of  firmness,  and  the  facility 
with  which  he  sufiered  himself  to  be  governed  by  his  favoritee, 
made  him,  although  he  was  an  engaging  companion,  a  venr 
indiflerent  king.  He  might  have  been  still  worse,  if  he  had 
been  governed  by  bis  queen,  the  universally  detested  Cath> 
nine  de  Medioia.    But  she  seems  never  to  have  had  any  ior 
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fluenoe  otbt  him,  and  as  yet  appeared  only  in  the  back-ground. 
Nothing  is  to  be  remarked  of  her  during  the  reigns  of  Francis 
I.  and  of  her  husband,  except  the  art  with  which  she  conceal- 
ed the  violence  of  her  passions,  and  the  profound  dissimulation 
in  which  she  shrouded  her  talents. 

Among  the  prominent  characters  in  the  late  reign  was 
Claude,  duke  of  Guise.  He  was  the  second  of  the  seven  sons 
of  the  duke  of  Lorraine  who  vanquished  Charles  the  Bold  at 
the  battle  of  Nancy.  Claude  had  entered  the  service  of 
France  very  young,  and  had  risen  into  great  favor  with  Fran- 
cis I.,  who  created  him  duke  of  Gidse.  But  Francis  was  at 
length  aware  of  the  duke*s  aspiring  and  ambitious  temper  (a 
temper  which  became  hereditary  in  his  family),  and  not  long 
before  his  death  enjoined  his  son  "  to  beware  of  the  ambition 
of  the  house  of  Lorraine.'*  Another  of  his  injunctions  was, 
that  the  constable  de  Montmorenci,  who  had  been  sent  into 
banishment,  should  not  be  recalled.  But  Francis  was  scarce- 
ly laid  in  his  grave,  before  Monttoorenci  was  summoned  to 
court,  and  Francis,  duke  d'Aumale,  Claude's  eldest  son,  was 
loaded  with  favors.  You  will  see,  in  the  course  of  the  events 
which  follow,  how  pointedly  the  misfortunes  which  befell 
Heniy  and  his  children  may  be  traced  to  the  infringement  of 
his  Other's  dying  commands. 

But  although  Montmorenci  and  Aumale  partook  of  the 
king's  fiivor,  they  had  only  a  limited  influence  over  him. 
Diana  of  Poitiers  was  the  brilliant  star  of  the  court,  and  all 
other  favorites  bowed  before  her.  Diana  was  the  widow  of  the 
Sieur  de  la  Brez6,  seneschal  of  Normandy.  She  was  several 
yean  older  than  the  king,  but  by  her  wit  and  her  brilliant 
beauty,  which  she  retained  to  extreme  old  age,  she  so  com- 
pletely captivated  him,  that  he  resigned  himself  and  his  king- 
dom almost  entirely  to  her  guidance.  The  people  vented  their 
discontent  by  aocusing  her  of  fascinating  him  by  the  use  of 
magic  arts. 

hi  1549  the  king  and  qtieen  made  a  public  entry  into  Paris, 
which  was  celebrated  by  tournaments  and  running  at  the  ring, 
and  other  entertainments.  These  were  succeedea  by  the  pub- 
lic execution  of  several  heretics,  who  were  burned  alive  in  the 
presence  of  the  whole  court.  This  horrible  spectacle  KEBscteA 
the  king  extremely.  His  nerves  never  got  the  better  of  the 
shock  they  then  received,  and  he  was  ever  after  subject  to 
convuMve  shudders,  whenever  the  recollection  of  it  croaaed  his 
mind. 

In  1552  another  war  commenced  with  the  emperor.     In 
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thifl  year,  also,  Henry  fermed  an  alliance  with  the  Protestant 
princes  of  Germany,  who  had  leagued  with  each  other  to  pro- 
tect their  rights  and  liherties  against  the  unjust  usurpations 
of  Charles.  Henry,  in  person,  marched  into  Lorraine,  and 
possessing  himself  of  the  person  of  the  duke,  who  was  at  this 
time  a  child,  sent  him  to  France  to  be  educate^  with  his  own^ 
sons.  Proceeding  onward,  he  seized  on  Metz,^  Toul,t,  and 
Verdun^  three  considerahle  towns  which  were  then  depen- 
dencies on  the  empire,  hut  which  have  ever  since  been  attach- 
ed to  the  French  monarchy.  He  next  entered  Alsace,f  and 
hoped  to  obtain  possession  of  Strasburg,  but  was  compelled  by 
various  circumstances  to  retreat  The  German  states  made 
a  treaty  for  themselves  at  Passau,  which  secured  their  reli- 
gious liberties  from,  iuture  invasion.  Henry  was  much  dis- 
pleased at  being  thus  deserted  by  his  allies  :  but  he  was  stiU 
prepared  to  carry  on  the  war  with  alacrity.  The  emperor, 
on  his  part,  though  it  was  now  late  in  th^  year,  and  the 
winter  had  set  in  with  unusual  rigor,  yfOB  top  imj^atient  to 
attempt  the  recovery  of  Metz  to  think  of  waiting  for  a  better 
season. 

The  town  was  large  and  straggling,  and  the  for^cationf 
weak,  and,  when  Charles  arrived  before  it  with  a  numerous 
aimyb  he  made  himself  sure  of  soon  regaining  it..  But  he 
found  a  stronger  resistance  than  he  had  ^expected.  D'Au- 
male,  now,  by  his  father's  death,  duke  of  Guise,  displayed  a 
skill  and  intrepidity  in  its  ^fense  which  raised  his  reputation 
to  the  highest  pitch.  He  was  no  less  distinguished»  also,  for 
his  humanity  than  fo^  his  bravery  ;  and  when. at  last  Charles 
found  himsdf  obliged  to  raise  the  siege»  and  to  withdraw  his 
troops,  treated  the  prisoners  who  fell  into,  his  hands  with  a 
benevolence  which,  at  that  time,  was  new  in  ihe  bloody  an- 
nals of  war. 

The  emperor's  mother,  Joanna,  died  in  April,  1555,  and  in 
the  autumn  of  that  year  her  son  put  into  execution  the  extra- 
ordinary act  which  he  appears  to  have  meditated  for  some 
time,  namely,, that  of  resigning  his  vast  dominions,  and  retir^ 
ing  firom  the  busy  scenes  of  life.  As  he  advanced  in  age,  he 
had  become  moie  and  more  surfeited  with  the  greatness  which 
he  had  in  his  early  life  so  much  loved  and  sought.  It  has 
been  imagined  that  this  disgust  to  the  world  proceeded  from 
a  degree  of  that  unhappy  mtdady  which  had  clouded  his  mothr 

*  Nortihwest  of  Strasborg,  which  is  on  the  Rhine, 
f  Sooth  of  Mets.  t  Wmt  of  Meta. 

.  j  In  the  eoatem  part  of  France,  on  the  Bhine. 
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er^8  Ida^  and  melancholy  existenoe.  To  his  only  ma,  Philip, 
he  feigned  Ilanderft,  on  the  26th  of  October,  in  tidH  year ; 
and  liie  cto'to  of  Spain,  on  the  i6th  of  January,  1666.  In 
the  Oeto'ber  fbllowing,  he  abo  tesigndd  the  empim  to  hfi 
brother  Ferdinand,  whdm  he  had  before  caiuiied  to  be  elected 
%ing  of  the  Romans,  and  th«n  yetmd  inlo  a  itaonairteiy  m. 
'BpAin,  Ivhere  he  died  in  1658. 

Fhaip  II.,  toon  kftek  h6  '^im  ittta  invested  ^th  his  ik1ftier*8 
grreat  possesiSons,  became  entangled  in  u  di^iiite  iMth  popid 
•Panl  TV,  Paul  calM  dn  the  long  of  Fraiice  for  "assistafiOB 
against  Philip,  tmd  held  out  the  hire  ^  making  the  ^oonquest 
of  Najdes.  i  do  not  know  >vhether  this  bait  tempted  Hemy 
liim^If ;  b^t,  What  was  in  efieet  the  same  thing,  it  was 
caught  at  by  his  powerful  nobles,  the  duke  of  Guise,  and  his 
bro^ier,  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine.  Diana  of  Poiticft,  'now 
dncheifa  of  Vakntinois,  was  also  favorable  to  the  atti^pt. 
The  opposition  of  all  the  king's  wisest  and  most  pradent  eodn- 
^elors  availed  nothing,  and  a  gallant  anny  was  sent  across  th^ 
Alps,  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  G^iuse,  who  departed 
ibU  of  hope  and  presumption.  He  experienced,  however, 
nothing  but  reverse,  and  Was  only  spaxed  from  fitfther  teor- 
tifications  by  a  hasty  recall  to  Prance,  wlMire  his  pteniiuet  was 
required  to  av^rt  still  greater  disastei^. 

While  Guise  had  been  contemplating  the  conquest  of  NUr 
pl^,  the  king  of  Spain  had  been  modxtatillg  an  iitvtBk>li  of 
France.  He  prevuled  on  his  queen,  Mary  <^  England,  to  as- 
sist him  with  some  troops,  and  having  mustemd  u  large  intny, 
which  he  placed  under  the  coitimand  of  EttMfluM  f^hiMbert 
(now,  by  his  father's  death,  duke  ^  Btivoy),  he  laid  siege  to 
'St.  Quentin. 

CoHghy,  admiral  ef  France,  nephew  to  the'6()ifetllble  Mdbtr 
morenci,  was  governor  of  t'icatdy.*  ISe  thteW  hitnsdf  iiito 
St.  Qnentint  with  a  small  body  of  men,  «&d  defended  the 
town  so  bravely,  that  he  kept  the  whole  Bp^sh  anny'at  biqr. 
The  constable  hastened  to  the  relieif  of  his  nephew :  but  Ibund 
fhe  place  closely  invested.  -It  was  with  the  utmost  diffiioully 
-that  a  small  reinforcement,  eommanikd  by  d'Aiideldt,  Co- 
hgnf^  brother,  could  mnke  its  Way  mto  the  'tiywn.  WhelL 
this  obj^t  was  efiected,  MonfmoKetiH^i  WoiHd  gladly  have 
withdrawn :  but,  as  he  was  endeavoring  to  sekmie  his  i^troat, 
he  was  attacked  by  the  Spahiards  with-  so  mueh  clarity,  tha« 
he  had  not  time  to  put  his  troops  in  order  of  battie.    AftsT 

*  In  the  nortfaeni  part  of  France. 

t  Near  tbe  northern  bonndai^  of  Pietfdy. 
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four  hoars'  hard  Bghting,  the  French  were  totally  defeated. 
Four  thousand  men  were  slain,  six  hundred  of  whom  were 
gentiemen.  All  the  artillery  was  taken  except  four  pieces, 
and  the  oonstahle,  with  many  other  noblemen,  were  made 
prisoners.  This  battle  was  fought  August  10,  1657.  Such 
a  defeat  had  not  been  sustained  on  the  French  soil  since  the 
days  of  Cressy  and  Poitiers.  The  consternation  throughout 
France  was  extreme.  It  was  fully  expected  that  the  di^e  of 
8ayoy  would  have  marched  directly  to  Paris  ;  and  this,  prob- 
ably, he  would  have  done,  if  he  could  have  followed  his  own 
judgment.  But  Philip,  ignorant  in  war,  and  no  le«  obsti- 
nate than  ignorant,  commanded  him  to  prosecute  the  siege  of 
St.  Quentin.  Seventeen  days  after  the  battle,  the  town  was 
taken ;  but  the  time  which  it  thus  cost  to  overpower  the 
bravery  of  Coligny  and  his  resolute  little  band  of  warriors, 
enabled  Henry  to  assume  a  posture  of  defense.  On  the  ^ther 
hand,  Philip's  Grerman  soldiers  deserted  for  want  of  pay,  and 
the  English  refused  to  serve  any  longer  with  the  Spaniards. 
The  return,  also,  of  the  duke  of  Guise  fro^l  Italy  greatly  re- 
vived the  mints  of  the  French..  This  gallant  prince  perfonn- 
ed,  soon  afterward,  the  brilliant  exploit  of  recovering  Calais 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  English,  in  whose  possession  it  had 
been  during  more  than  two  centuries.  Thus  the  ancient 
rivals  of  France  were  expelled  from  the  last  hold  which  they 
had  retained  on  her  territory.  Calais  was  taken  January  8, 
1558  ;  and  in  the  April  following  the  ascendency  of  the  duke 
of  Guise  was  raised  still  higher,  by  the  marriage  of  the  dau- 
phin to  his  niece  Mary,  the  youns  queen  of  Scotland. 

In  1559  a  peace  was  concluded  at  Chateau  CambresiB,  be- 
tween Henry  and  Philip.  To  cement  this  peace,  two  mai^ 
riages  were  agreed  on:  the  one  between  Philip  and  Elizabeth, 
Henry's  eldest  daughter ;  the  other  between  Margaret,  the 
king's  sister,  and  the  duke  of  Savoy.  Great  preparations 
were  made  in  France  for  the  approaching  celebration  of  these 
marriages.  That  of  Philip  and  Elizabeth  took  place  first, 
June  17,  1599,  the  duke  of  Alva  attending  as  proxy  for 
Philip.  On  tlds  occasion  was  held  a  splendid  tournament. 
Lists  ¥^re  erected,  extending  from  the  Toumelles  to  the  Baft- 
tile.  The  king,  who  excelled  in  this  kind  of  exercise,  entered 
the  lists,  and  broke  several  lances  with  different  lords  of  his 
court.  The  tournament  continued  during  three  days.  On 
the  last  day,  June  29th,  the  king  desired  to  try  his  skill 
against  the  count  de  Montgomeri,  one  of  the  captains  of  the 
Scottish  guard,  and  esteemed  one  of  the  most  expert  tilters 
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of  his  time.  Montgoraeri  WM  very  unwilling  to  accept  tlio 
king's  challenge,  and  excused  hinwelf  aa  well  as  he  cculd  ; 
bat  Henry  would  take  no  denial.  Montgomeri's  lance  1)roke 
against  the  king's  helmet,  but  a  splinter  wounded  >iini  in  the 
light  eye  a  little  below  the  eyehrow.  He  inatoutly  fell  back- 
Waiid,  and  would  have  come  to  the  ground  if  the  dauphin 
had  not  caught  him  in  his  arms.  He  lay  without  speech  or 
aense  during  eleven  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  ex- 
pired. It  is  impossible  to  dewribe  the  distraction  and  con- 
fusion which  pervaded  the  oourt.  There  was  a  general 
struggle  for  power  among  the  contending  parties  of  the  coort- 
ieis.  But  at  tUs  juncture  the  queen  came  forward,  as  alone 
entitled  to  take  the  direction  ot  affiur*.  Her  first  exercise 
of  authority  was  to  order  the  duchess  of  Valentinois  to  retire 
to  hei  own  bouse,  and  not  to  enter  the  chamber  of  the  dying 


y  n.  died  July  10,  1559,  in  the  fbrty-fint  year  of  hia 
age,  and  the  thirteen^  of  his  reign. 

He  married  Calheiine,  daughter  of  Lorenzo  de  Medicis, 
and  had  four  eons  and  three  daughters  : 

(1.)  Francis,  who  succeeded  bim.  (2.)  Charles,  aflerward 
king  Charles  IX.  (3.)  Henry,  duke  of  AJijou,  afWward  king 
Henry  Hi.  (4.)  Francis,  duo  d'Alengon,  aflerward  duke  of 
Anjou.  (5.)  Ehiabeth,  married  Philip  H,  of  Spain.  (6.) 
Claude,  married  the  duke  of  Lorraine.  (7.)  Margaret,  mar- 
ried Henry  Bourbon,  king  of  Navarre. 

A  few  days  only  before  the  king's  death,  his  listei's  mai^ 
riaga  took  place  with  the  duke  of  Savoy. 


Tit>  HiiriT  II.  in  TBI  C«nR  n  ManaoMiu. 
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CONVERSATION  ON  CHAPTER  XXVU. 

Richard,  I  hope  the  count  of  Montgomeri  was  not  pun* 
ished  for  causing  the  king's  death.  He  did  not  seem  to  be  at 
all  to  blame. 

Mr$.  Markham,  No  process  against  him  was  instituted ; 
but  still  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  withdraw  for  a  time  to  En- 
gland. The  eyent  proved  that  this  precaution  was  very  wise, 
for  when  he  fdl  into  Catherine's  hands  many  years  afterward 
she  had  him  cruelly  put  to  death  in  revenge  for  having  caused 
the  death  of  her  husband. 

George.     He  was  very  foolish  to  put  hims^  in  her  way. 

Mrs,  M.  He  would  gladly  have  kept  out  of  it  if  he 
could ;  bti^  the  fortune  of  war  threw  hun  into  her  power. 
During  the  civil  wars  which  arose  afterward  in  Franoe,  be- 
tween the  Catholics  and  the  Hugonots,  Montgomerr  left  En- 
glandi  and  was  a  very  active  leader  in  the  Hugonot  army^  till 
at  last  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  royal,  or  Catholic  party. 

Mary*  I  am  sorry  we  ^re  going  to  have  civil  wars.  I 
always  think  civil  wars  the  worst  pcurt  of  history.      . 

Mrs.  M,  Those  of  Franoe  will  not  reconcile  you.to  thenL 
The  wars  between  the  Hugonots  and  the  Catholics  di^W 
more  faithlessness  and  cruelty  than  any  other  civil  wan  oa 
record.  The  speaking  of  the  count  de  Montgomeri  reminds 
me  of  an  anecdote  which  I  forgot  to  mention  io  you  in  our 
yesterday's  conversation. 

Creorge.    Then  pray  let  us  have  it  to-day. 

Mrs.  M.  Twelfth  night,  which  thb  French  call  "the 
oelebratioa  of  the  kings,"*  is  observed  by  them  with  great 
festivity.  It  happened  that,  one  twelfUi-night,  Francis  I., 
then  young,  and  fond  of  boyish  sports,  was  engaged  with  a 
party  of  the  young  lords  of  his  court  in  the  diversion  of  a 
mock  siege.  The  missiles  used  on  this  occasion  were  snow- 
balls, with  which  they  attacked  the  house  they  were  besieging. 
The  party  within  also  pelted  the  assailants  with  snow-balls. 
At  last  one  of  them,  the  father  of  the  count  de  Montgomeri, 
let  fall,  probably  by  accid^t,  a  lighted  firebrand,  which  struck 
the  king  on  the  head,  and  severely  woimded  him.  He  was 
obliged  ia  consequence  to  have  his  hair  shaved  oW]  and  this 
accident  introduced  into  France  a  fashion  of  wearing  the  hair 
short,  a  fashion  which  lasted  nearly  a  century,  when  the  curl- 
ing locks  of  the  young  king  Louis  XIV.  introduced  the  fashion 
of  wearing  it  long. 

*  La  fi&te  def  roif. 
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iLiduird..  Pray,  mamma,  why  were  the  French  Protestanti 
caDed  Hugonotfl  ? 

Mt%.  M'  .  The  pommon  cnnmon  iis,  ^hat  they  derired  this 
|iame  from  the  Hugo  gate  at  Tourg,  near  whicti  the  early  re- 
formers lield  theiir  nocturnal  assemblies :  but  Mezerai  and 
others  say,  that  the  name  comes  from  an  old  Swiss  word, 
which  signifies  a  league,  or  covenant. 

Kichfird.  Are  there  di^rent  sects  amoii^  the  CathoHdi 
as  there  are  among  the  Ptptestantis  ? 

Mrs,  M.  They  will  hot  allow,  I  lelieVid,  that  there  axe 
any  difierent  sects ;  but  there  are,  at  all  events,  great  diversi- 
ties  of  cpinion. 

In  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  tliere  arose  a  new  religiouk  order 
-^that  of  the  JTe^ts.  The  founder  of  this  order  waa  Igna* 
tins  Loyola,  a  Spanish  gentlemaD>  whd,  hkyirig  been  severely 
-wotindei  in  an  engagement  between  the  French  and  Span- 
iards in  Navarre,  beguiled  the  tedious  hours  of  his  coniine- 
];neht  with  reading  me  liives  of  the  Saints.  .The  study  of 
this  book  gave  s^  serious  turn  to  his  mind,  and  determined  hidi 
to  abipidon  the  profession  of  arms,  and  to  aim  at  the  glory  of 
fi>un£ng  a  hew  order  in  the  church.  Loyola  was  a  man  of  a 
very  ardeiit  character,  and  the  rules  of  h^  order  are  framed 
with  extraordinary  art,  and  consummate  "knowledge  of  man- 
kind. He  soon  procured  many  followers,  and  prevailed  with 
tlie  pope,  Taul  III.;  to  grant  a  bull  confirming  the  hew  ihsti- 
tution. 

George,  llien  I  suppose  the  ntxt  thing  he  did  was  jtb 
Inild  a  momiitery  1 

Hfrt,  Jf.  The  Jesuits  bad,  properly  speaking,  no  monas- 
teries. They  had  houses  to  dwell  in,  and  a  great  number 
of  colleges,  which  were  veiy  excellent  seminaries  for  youth. 
The  members  of  this  order  were  hot  required  to  live  in  cells, 
or  to  occupy  themselves  witb  that  routine  of  pious  exercises 
wbicb  forms  the  chief  business  of  those  who  are  properly 
monks.  The  business  pf  the  Jesuits  was  to  live  in  the 
world,  and  to  disperse  themselves  in  difiere'nt  places,  that 
they  might  so  spread  the  more  extensively,  both  by  precept 
and  example,  the  knowledge  and  the  love  of  religion. 

George,  And  su^ty  that  was  llie  way  to  do  more  good 
than  by  living  shut  up  in  a  cell. 

.  Mrs.  M,  The  Jesuits  have,  doubtless,  in  their  time  done 
much  good,  partieularlv  in  the  continent  of  South  America. 
There  they  found  a  noble  field  for  their  pious  endeavpft ;  and 
in  those  parts  especially,  where  the  crudity  and  avarice  of 
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the  Spaniih  and  Portugaeee  settlen  had  tended  to  hgrataliaoe 
the  human  character,  the  mild  and  henignant  influence  of 
the  Jesuits  has  shed  a  ray  of  humanity  oyer  the  gloomy 
scene.  But  when  they  exchanged  the  desert  for  the  court, 
they  became  difierent  men.  Their  policy  was  very  subtle  and 
Insinuating,  and  they  were  often  at  the  bottom  of  state  plots 
and  intrigues.  At  length  they  incuired  an  almost  univenal 
distrust,  which,  as  all  opinions  run  naturally  into  extremes, 
was  probably  carried  farther  than  it  could  be  justified.  , 

Richard.  Had  they  an  abbot,  or  any  person  they  ealled 
their  head  ? 

Mrs,  M,  Their  head  had  the  name  of  general.  He  had 
a  very  despotic  authority,  and  appointed  all  the  other  officers, 
of  whom  some  were  called  rectors,  and  others  provincials; 
but  they  were  all  under  the  absolute  control  of  the  general. 

Richard.  If  he  was  a  bad  man,  and  abused  his  power, 
had  the  others  any  remedy  ? 

Mrs.  M,  They  might  appeal  to  the  pope^  who  was  con* 
sidered  as  their  supreme  heaa ;  but  no  instance  ever  occurred, 
I  believe,  of  such  an  appeal  being  made.  They  were  caiefbl 
to  admit  no  members  who  were  not  possessed  of  considerable 
abilities,  and  likely  to  promote  the  interests  of  their  order. 

George.  How  did  they  manage  to  have  only  clever  mea 
among  them  ? 

Mrs.  M.  The  noviciates  were  very  long  and  veiy  strict 
No  person  was  admitted  into  the  order  tiU  he  was  thirty- 
three  years  old.  And  so  much  was  required  of  erery  candi- 
date by  the  rules,  that  only  men  of  superior  intellect  and 
acquirements  could  aspire  to  belong  to  it.  The  Jesuits  applied 
themselves  particularly  to  the  education  of  youth,  and  ao- 
quired  an  influence  over  the  minds  of  their  pupils  which,  in 
very  many  instances,  continued  through  their  lives.  They 
had  no  large  estates,  nor  independent  revenues.  They  coveted 
neither  riches  nor  luxuries :  all  they  aimed  at  was  power  and 
influence.  And  they  understood  their  business  so  well,  that 
they  at  length  made  their  way  into  the  coimciis  of  every  Cath- 
olic prince  of  Eiurope.  The  influence  of  the  Jesuits  increased 
to  so  great  a  degree,  that  the  order  was  abolished  in  the  year 
1773.     It  was  again  restored,  a  very  few  years  ago. 

Mary.  I  was  just  going  to  ask  you,  before  we  began  talk- 
ing about  the  Jesuits,  if  the  terrible  accident  that  happened 
to  the  king  did  not  put  an  end  to  tournaments. 

Mrs.  M.  The  kings  of  the  Valois  family  were  too  passion- 
ately attached  to  that  species  of  diversion  to  let  any  consider- 
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atioa  make  them  forego  it.  Tournaments  were  frequent  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  IX.,  who  was  severely  wounded  in  the 
fix>t  at  a  tournament.  The  last  entertainment  of  the  kind  in 
France  was  during  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  when  a  grandson 
of  the  duke  of  Guise  wounded  severely  the  marshal  Bassom- 
pierre. 

Maty*  The  riding  at  the  ring  must  have  heen  much  the 
most  agreeable  and  the  least  dangerous  of  all  those  games. 

Mt^.  M.  The  low  and  mean  habits  of  the  unhappy  sons 
of  Henry  II.  introduced  a  degraded  taste  into  their  court. 
The  manly  exercise  of  tilting  was  turned  into  a  vulgar  ]^ece  of 
bofibonery,  by  the  duke  de  Nemours  and  the  grand  prior  of  Lor- 
raine, whO|  at  a  tOting  at  the  ring  in  the  reign  of  Francis  II., 
appeared  in  the  dress  of  women.  The  duke  was  attired  like 
a  citizen's  wife,  with  a  silver  chain  and  a  laige  bunch  of  keys 
hanging  from  his  girdle,  such  as  were  then  worn  by  women 
of  the  middle  class,  the  jingling  of  which  as  he  rode  "  afforded 
great  sport  to  the  spectators.''  The  prior  was  dressed  like  a 
gipsy  woman,  and  carried  in  his  arms  an  ape  dressed  in  baby 
clothes,  which  afibrded  even  more  sport  than  the  bunch  of 
keys. 

Richard,  I  have  hardly  patience  to  hear  of  dukes  and 
Jniors  makings  such  fools  of  themselves. 

Mrs,  M,  After  the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars,  by 
which  the  minds  of  men  were  wrought  up  to  a  pitch  of  san- 
guinary fury,  these  childish  sports  and  burlesque  trials  at  arms 
gave  way  to  contests  of  a  very  difierent  sort.  Single  combats 
liien  became  frequent,  which  usually  ended  fatally,  it  being 
customary  for  the  oombatants  to  fight  in  their  shirts,  to  obvi- 
ate all  suspicion  of  wearing  concealed  armor. 

George,  I  should  think  if  that  was  the  fashion  now,  it 
would  soon  put  an  end  to  duels. 

RuhOrd,  The  more  I  think  of  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
retiring  from  the  world,  the  more  esttraordinary  it  seems. 

Mrs,  M,  Charles  in  his  latter  years  was  a  great  sufierer 
from  the  gout.  Exertion  of  every  kind  was  often  extremely 
painfril  to  him,  and  he  appears  to  have  meditated  on  his  re- 
tirement long  before  he  put  the  design  in  execution. 

Mary,    Where  did  he  retire  to  ? 

Mrs,  M,  To  the  monastery  of  St.  Justus,  not  far  fsom 
Plasencia,  in  Estremadura.  Several  years  before*  in  passing 
through  the  country,  Charles  had  been  charmed  with  its  beau- 
tiful situation.  The  impression  dwelt  on  his  mmd  ever  afler, 
and  determined  him.to  make  this  the  place  of  his  retreat.    He 
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had  no  Booket  cbne  Uirongb  the  oenmonials  of  bis  abdieatioii* 
which  he  TntJte  in  the  Low  Cocmtrietf,  than  he  aet  sail  fer 
Sipain.  He  was  accompanied  hy  hxa  two  aisten,  Maiy,  qaem. 
of  HnngahTi  and  Eleanor,  widolir  of  Francis  I.  Soon  after 
lie  landed  he  d&miffled  aH  his  truis,  except  twelins  gentlemesa, 
whom  alone  he  would  sofier  to  follow  him  in  his  retreat 

Maty,    I  hope  lie  let  his  ttaterft  go  with  him. 

jifrs.  3f.  They  ansiotaly  desired  to  do  so,  Irat  he  wonM 
iiot  permit  it.  They  settled  near  him,  howeyer,  and.  the 
grave  soon  ibuted  th^.  CfanxleB  died  in  1588,  and  liia  sis- 
ters did  not  long  survive  him. 

Geiyrge,    Did  the  emperor  five  In  a  cell  as  the  numln  did  ? 

Mrs.  M.  Previously  to  his  arrival  at  the  monastery,  h^ 
had  caused  an  addition  to  be  made  ^o  it  of  six  apartments  fixr 
his  accommodation.  These  apartments  were  built  and  fumiah- 
ed  more  in  reference  to  the  condition  in  which  he  now  placed 
himself  than  to  his  former  dignity.  The  two  largest  rooms 
were  only  twenty  feet  squlire :  they  were  hung  with  bi^wa 
cloth':  on  one  siae  ihey  communicated  with  the  chapel,  and 
on  the  other  "iirith  a  small  garden,  Nvhich  the  emperor  oohi- 
rated  with  his  own  hands.  The  other  four  looms  were  merb 
cells  with  bkre  Walls. 

RUhard*  Did  he  BVer  adefn  to  grow  tired  of  his  retire- 
inent? 

Mn,  M.  Tt  dooi  not  isiippear^that  he  ever  did.  The  salu- 
brity of  the  kir,  for  which  the  spot  he  had  chosen  was  tnucb 
celebrated,  and  the  absence  of  carlcing  care,  procured  him  at 
first  so  great  a  remission  of  his  disorder,  aa  to  amply  reward 
him  for  the  sacrifice  of  his  greatness.  He  employed  himself 
sometimes  in  his  garden,  and  sometimes  in  making  models  of 
machines  and  in  m^hanical  experiments.  He  would  occa- 
sionally ride  out  on  a  little  palfrey.  Thede  were  his  axmise- 
ments ;  but  he  at  length  totally  discontinued  them,  and  oocu- 

Sied  his  whole  tiine  in  religiotis  exercises.  At  last  his  heal^ 
eclined  rapidly,  and  tiie  nearer  death  upproached,  the  more 
vividly  would  the  ains  of  his  former  life  rise  to  his  terrified 
remembrance.  It  Seemed  an  alleviation  to  his  wounded  con- 
science to  inflict  upon  himself  severe  corporal  punishment,  and 
afler  his  death  his  whip  of  cords  was  found  stained  witib  his 
blood.  A  few  days  before  he  died,  he  went  through  a  singu- 
lar actj^  penance.  He  performed  the  whole  ceremony  of  his 
fimeral,  except  the  interment.  He  laid  himself  in  his  cofiin, 
dressed  in  his  shroud,  and  the  service  for  the  dead  was  per- 
formed over  him,  in  which  he  himself  joined,  with  prayers  and 
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toan,  showing  every  sign  of  a  deep  repentance  and  a  fervent 
devotion. 

Richard.  It  must  have  been  a  very  afiecting  solemnity  to 
the  spectators.  Yet  still  I  can  not  help  thinking  that  he 
would  have  shown  a  still  better  repentance,  if,  instead  of  shut- 
ting himself  up  in  a  monastery  and  practicing  these  austeri- 
ties, he  had  continued  to  reign,  and  had  spent  the  end  of  his 
life  in  trying  to  promote  his  people's  happiness,  and  making 
-what  amends^dksould  for  the  sins  of  his  early  life. 

Mrs,  Mmm  he  had  done  so,  it  would  have  been  much 
better  for  his  people ;  and  more  particularly  as  his  son,  Philip 
II.,  had  all  his  faults  with  few  of  his  redeeming  virtues,  and 
was  by  his  bi^tnr  and  cruelty  the  scourge  of  Europe  during 
the  longpenmoi  forty  years. 

GWg^Tf  saw,fin  looking  oyer  one  of  yotlr  books,  some 
account  of  Philip's  y[>uilding  a  palace^  celebrate  the  battle 
of  Saint  Quentin.    }  *' 

Mrs,  M,  That  was  t^e  palace  of  the  Escurial,  which  he 
built  in  performance  of  one  of  the  two  vows  which  he  made 
during  the  battle.  He  then  vowed  to  Si.  Lawrence  (on 
whose  day,  August;  10,  the  battle  was  fough^,  tha^  he  would, 
if  he  escaped,  build  a  palace  in  honor  of  him.  This  palace, 
because  of  the  tradition  that  that  «aint  was  broiled  to  death 
on  a  jgridiron,  was  laid  out  in  the  form  of  a  gridiron.  It  was 
a  magnificent,  but  not  a  beautiful  structure,  and  has  lately 
been  destroyed  by  an  accidental  fire.^ 

Mary.     Pra^..  miMoama,  what  was  Phili  j's  other  vow  ? 

Mrs,  M,  His  other  vow,'  which  also  he  religiously  kept, 
was,  that  1^  he  escaped  with  life  out  of  this  battle,  he  would 
never  be  present  at  another. 


CHAPTER  XXVm. 

FEAHCie  IL 
[Yen  mttn  OkiW,  1I9»-«1B.] 


Cutrm  Its  r><uicia,  DakM  of  QnlaB. 

FoANciB  wu  between  sixteen  and  eeTenteen  ye&re  old  when 
the  unexpected  death  of  his  father  placed  him  on.  the  thtone. 
The  Idngdom  vm  at  that  juncture  in  a  very  deploisble  etate. 
There  had  not  ai  yet  been  time  for  the  newly  oontnwted 
peace  to  heal  the  diKorden  ocoanoned  by  the  long  war.  The 
introduction  of  the  lefonned  religion  bad  excited  a  general 
ferment,  and  had  Muaed  hieaohea  and  diviaione  in  all  orden 
of  Bociety.  The  court  was  split  into  factions.  The  two  pria- 
(npal  factions,  and  these  hated  each  other  ranoorously,  were 
thoee  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  and  of  his  great  rival  the  conatabU 
Montmoreuoi.  The  king,  Grom  his  youth,  and  bis  evident  in- 
capacity, could  afibrd  no  promiae  of  any  efieotual  support  to 
the  sinking  labric  of  the  state.  He  and  his  three  young 
brothers  were  at  this  time  the  sole  remaining  male  deecendanU 
of  the  house  of  Valois. 

The  next  princes  of  the  blood  were  Anthony  de  Bourbon 
and  his  brothers,  who  traced  their  connection  with  the  royal 
family  as  far  back  as  St.  Louis,  theii  descent  being  finoa 
Robert  de  Clermont,  that  monarch'B  youngest  son,  who  mar- 
ried the  heireu  of  Bonibon.    Anthony  hinuelf  wu  not  a  nan 
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^ho  oould  act  a  prominent  part.  He  was  easy  and  good-na* 
turedi  of  great  personal  bravery,  but  oi  no  firmness  or  decision 
of  character,  and  easily  swayed  by  the  merest  trifle.  He  had 
married  Jane  d*Albret,  the  only  child  of  Henry  d'Albret  and 
of  Margaret  of  Valois,  sister  to  Francis  I.  By  that  marriage 
he  gained  the  title  of  king  of  Nayarre,  an  almost  barren  dig- 
nity. His  two  brothers  were»  Charles,  cardinal  de  Bourbon,  a 
nian  of  feeble  capacity,  and  Louis,  prince  of  Cond6,  who  seemed 
to  concentrate  in  his  person  all  the  abihty  of  the  family ;  b^t 
he,  having  embraced  the  reformed  religion,  was  entirely  ex- 
cluded from  all  influence  at  court. 

The  party  of  the  duke  of  Guise  was  soon  peroeived  to  as- 
sume a  decisive  superiority  over  every  other.  That  prince's 
near  relationship  to  the  young  queen  of  France  miide  him 
formidable  even  to  the  queen-moUier  hen^elf,  who  was  jealous 
of  his  power,  even  when  she  professed  to  unite  with  him.  The 
influence  of  Montmoronci  was  in  the  mean  time  gradually 
weakened  by  the  divisions  which  sprung  up  in  his  family. 
His  nephews,  Coligni  and  d' Andelot,  became  Hugonots ;  and 
he  hixnself,  in  abhorrence  of  their  heresy,  at  length  united 
himself  with  the  duke  of  Guise.  The  duke,  who  was  l^  na- 
ture humane  and  generous,  was  induced  by  the  cardinal  of 
LfOrraine,  his  brother,  whose  bigotry  was  extreme,  to  persecute 
the  Hugonots  with  furious  zeal ;  and  great  numbers  of  them 
sufllered  death  fi)r  their  religion.  The  burning  chambers,* 
which  had  this  horrid  name  given  them  because  they  inflicted 
on  heretics  the  punishment  of  burning  to  deaths  were  instituted 
at  this  time  in  France. 

The  people  murmured  at  the  authority  usurped  by  the 
Guises.  They  even  affected  to  consider  them  as  foreigners, 
who  had  no  right  to  interfere  in  the  aflairs  of  France ;  and 
several  plots,  chiefly  fomented  by  the  Hugonots,  were  formed 
to  displace  them.  The  most  considerable  of  these  plots  was 
called  the  conspiracy  of  Amboise,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
seize  on  the  duke's  person  while  he  was  with  the  royal  family  at 
Amboiae,  a  town  on  the  Loire.  The  plot  being  discovered  and 
frustrated,  the  parties  concerned  in  it  were  punished  with  unex- 
ampled severity.  Several  were  put  to  death,  and  their  bodies 
fastened  on  iron  hooks  round  the  walls  of  the  castle  of  Amboise, 
which  the  king  and  qu^en  were  at  that  time  inhabiting.  The 
queen-mother  herself,  and  the  ladies  of  the  court,  had  the  bar- 
barity to  look  out  from  the  windows  of  the  castle  at  some  of 
the  cmelest  of  these  executions.    The  prince  of  Cond6  was 
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duui^geS  with  Being  ooneerned  in  {his  plot,  but  Vinfieated 
himself  wit3i  so  much  eloquence  and  apparent  truth,  tiiat  the 
duke  and  carnal  oould  mid  no  plea  for  condemning  him,  and 
were  obliged  to  aufier  Imn  to  depart  unmolested. 

He  aAd  his  brother,  the  king  of  Navarre,  retired  into  Gui* 
enne,  and  kept  aloof  from  the  court,  but  continued  to  keep  up 
A  iecret  correspondence  with  the  Hugonots  in  difierent  ptoti 
of  the  kingdom.  Thiil  Correspondence  being  disicovered,  fte 
duke  of  Guise  in  the  kingV  naxqe  convened  an  assembly  of  the 
iftates-general  at  Orleans,  to  which  the  king  of  Navarre  and 
the  prince  were  summoned  to  answer  ^  their  conduct 
Their  friends  entreated  them  hot  to  go,  but  they  thought  that, 
if  they  refused,  it  would  appear  like  an  acknowled^ent  or 
guilt ;  and  they  accordingly  went  to  Orleans.  Immediately 
on  their  arrival  they  went  to  the  castle  to  pay  their  respects 
to  the  royal  fkknily.  Guise,  as  if  impatient  to  secure  his  prey» 
had  them  arrested  at  the  instant  of  their  departure  from  dre 
king's  presence.  The  prince  of  Cond6  was  brotieht  imme- 
diately to  trial,  and  was  condemned  to  be  beheaded. 

The  only  honest  minister  at  that  time  in  France  waa  th^ 
chancellor  THdpital.  He,  amidst  the  corruption  of  the  timei^ 
had  presetted  ius  integrity  wholly  inviolate,  and  had  ad  uaait 
occasionfl  tttod  his  best  Endeavors  to  oppose  the  Violent  and 
pernicious  couJitels  of  the  Guises.  Hd  had  been  sncC^ndhl  in 
preventing  them  from  establishing  the  ihqidiition  in  France; 
kaA  now  exerted  himMlf  to  save  the  prince  of  Cond6.  The 
count  de  Sancerre  also  refused  to  sigh  ^  "Warrant  for  his  ex- 
ecution. This  refusal,  and  the  decays  '^hich  the  chancellor 
contrived  to  interpose,  sitved  Condi's  life.  For  while  his 
existence  was  thus  hanging  by  a  thread,  the  unlooked-ia# 
death  of  the  king  made  a  sudden  change  in  the  aspect  of  af- 
ikirs,  and  delivered  him  fioni  the  grasp  of  his  enemies.  The 
Guises  saw  their  court  influence  annihilated,  and  knew  that 
the  qneen  motheJr  would  have  a  predominating  ascendency 
during  the  tninority  of  the  hext  king,  who  was  now  a  boy. 

The  death  of  Frahciift  Was  occasioned  by  an  abscess  ih  the 
head»  virhich  was  not  at  first  apprehended  to  be  of  any  dan- 
gerous consequence ;  but,  after  some  days,  the  symptoms  ap^ 
peared  to  indicifcte  his  iriitninent  and  inevitable  death:  Ndihin^ 
oould  now  exceed  the  confusioh  and  consternation  of  the  court : 
the  courtiers  hurrying  backward  and  fi)rward ;  the  duke  and 
cardinal  payihg  Cbsequionii  attention  to  die  qudm-mothef, 
whom  the^  hiut  befi>re  slightied ;  and  Catherine,  forgetting 
the  sufieiingsof  her  dying  lon^  wjA  thinking  only  how  best  to 
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aeenie  her  own  aothoritj.  The  Gnuee  endeavored  to  prevail 
vith  hei  to  seize  on  the  long  of  N&varre,  who,  though  not 
abaolutely  k  priaoqer,  was  detuned  &t  OrleaoB,  and  to  put  him 
■nd  hia  brother  instantly  to  death.  But  I'HApital  was  forta- 
sately  able  to  peisuado  hex  that  they  were  hei  only  counter- 
.poise  against  the  pradDminance  of  the  hooae  of  Lorraine. 
.Catherine  sent -ibr  the  king  of  Xavarre,  and  afler  assuring  him 
.that  she  had  taken  fio  port  in  the  tnal  and  intended  execution 
of  hia  Intther,  o^red  him  her  fHendship  on  two  conditions : 
the  first,  that  be  would  for^(o  the  claim  to  the  regency,  which 
he  poawseed  in  quality  of  £jit  prince  of  the  blood  ;  and  the 
aeeond,  that  ho  would  be  reconciled  to  the  Guises.  Anthony 
MoiftiaA  readily  with  her  first  tequeet,  but  waa  with  difficulty 
ptevailed  on  to  agree  to  the  second. 

fVtnois  died,  December  5,  1560,  at  the  age  of  nearly 
eighteen  y«ai;a,  having  reigned  one  year  and  five  months.  H(s 
jKKt  brother,  Charles,  who  was  then  in  the. eleventh  ye&i  of 
Itk  age,,  was  declared  Ins  successor. 

Fnncis  ouKried  Mary  Stuart,  qi;een  of  Scotland,  but  had 

fm  ohildjGIL 

I  Jiave  not  before  mentioned  to  you,  that  a  council  was 
.aninmaied  at  Trent  in  the  year  1545,  for  the  regulation  i^ 
the  chorch  and  extirpation  of  heresy.  This  council,  the  de- 
.cieet  of  which  are  commonly  coopered  as  the  authorized 
•ition  of  the  Catholic  doctrines,  continued  its  uttings  at 
X  intervals  tUl  the  year  1564,  when  it  was  dissolved. 
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CONVERSATION  ON  CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

Ridiard.  I  shall  he  curious  to  see  how  this  cumiiiig  queen 
Catherine  got  on  in  the  next  reign. 

Mrs.  Markham.  Catherine  had  great  talents,  bat  she  had 
no  enlargement  of  mind.  Her  whole  thoughts  centered  in 
self.  To  acquire  power,  and  retain  it,  was  the  sole  aim  of  aU 
her  actions.  But  even  her  riews  of  her  own  interest  were 
hounded  views ;  she  never  looked  beyond  the  present  moment, 
and  forgot  that  there  was  a  Juture,  both  as  regarded  this 
world  and  the  next.  Hence  ehe  was  often  entangled  in  her 
own  nets.  She  looked  upon  deceit  and  dissimidatioa  as  wis> 
dom  and  policy.  She  never  acted  with  sincerity,  and  her 
whole  life  was  one  continued  tissue  of  artifices. 

George,  I  dare  say  she  got  no  good  by  them  ;  for  I  know 
that  when  I  try  to  be  cunning,  I  never  find  it  answer. 

Mrs,  M,  The  history  of  Catherine  de  Medicis  presents,  as 
you  will  find  in  the  sequel,  a  very  striking  example  of  the 
anxieties  and  embarrassments  which  insincerity  causes.  It 
may,  however,  be  said  in  her  excuse,  that  her  early  life  was 
passed  amid  difficulties  and  dangers,  which  must  have  too 
much  familiarized  her  to  the  intrigues  and  vices  of  dishonest 
politicians. 

Mary,  Will  you  tell  us,  if  you  please,  something  of  her 
early  history  ? 

Mrs,  M,  She  was  the  daughter  of  Lorenzo,  duke  d'Urbino 
(a  grandson  of  the  great  Lorenzo  de  Medicis),  and  was  bom 
at  Florence  during  a  scene  of  perpetual  tumults  between  the 
friends  and  enemies  of  that  noweriul  family.  When  Cathe- 
rine was  about  nine  years  old,  all  the  Medicis  were  banished 
except  herself  She  was  detained  as  a  kind  of  hostage.  At 
the  end  of  two  years,  the  city  was  besieged,  and  a  factiout 
chief  proposed  that  she  should  be  placed  on  the  walls,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  fire  of  the  besiegers. 

Mary,     And  was  she  ? 

Mrs.  M,  If  she  had  been,  it  might  have  saved  France 
many  miseries.  But  the  proposal  was  rejected  with  the  ut- 
most  horror.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  she  was  married  to 
Henry,  who  was  then  duke  of  Orleans,  his  brother,  the  dau- 
phin, being  at  that  time  alive.  I  have  already  given  you 
some  account  of  her  farther  history  down  to  the  death  of 
Francis  II. 

George,  Was  she  the  same  queen  Catherine  de  Medicis  who 
had  all  the  Protestants  massacred  on  St.  Bartholomew's  day  ? 
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Mr$.M,  She  was.  Slie  bad  a  feeling  of  penonal  hatred 
to  every  Protestant,  independently  of  her  zeal  for  the  Catholic 
religion.  She  always  attributed  the  death  of  the  king,  her 
husband,  not  so  much  to  accident  as  to  a  preconcerted  plan  of 
the  Hugonots.  For  this  suspicion  there  was  not,  I  believe, 
the  least  fbimdation  ;  but  she  was  herself  so  unprincipled,  and 
80  void  of  all  good  feelings,  that  she  was  the  more  prone  to 
think  evil  of  others.  I  should  add,  that,  though  she  had  no 
good  qualities,  she  yet  had  some  great  ones.  She  had  a  taste 
for  literature,  and  encouraged  men  of  letters.  She  loved  mag- 
nificence, and  promoted  all  ingenious  and  liberal  arts ;  she  had 
an  uncommon  degree  of  personal  courage,  and  possessed  such 
an  extraordinary  evenness  of  temper  and  so  much  self-com- 
mand, that  she  never  on  any  occasion  lost  her  presence  of 
mind.  She  was  by  nature  cruel,  and  at  the  same  time  had  a 
taste  fi)r  aU  those  g&yeties  and  refinements  of  life  which  are 
supposed  to  have  the  efiect  of  softening  the  disposition.  •  She 
was  both  avaricious  and  profuse,  and  united  in  her  character 
the  most  discordant  and  contradictory  qualities  that  ever 
woman  possessed. 

Mary,  Did  she  show  her  wickedness  by  her  countenance  ? 

Mrs.  M,  Her  face  was  as  deceitful  as  her  mind.  She  had 
a  calm  and  composed  exterior.  See  was  fat  and  very  fair, 
with  fine  eyes,  and  was  altogether  a  very  handsome  and  en- 
gaging-looking woman. 

George,  I  can  not  tell  why  it  is,  but  there  seems  some- 
thing quite  revolting  in  such  a  wicked  woman's  being  so  hand- 
some. 

Mary.  You  would  not  have  badness  and  ugliness  always 
go  together  ? 

Rtdiard.  I  think  they  often  do  go  together  :  at  least  all 
people  look  ugly  when  they  are  angry,  and  most  people  look 
nandsome,  to  my  way  of*^  thinking,  when  they  are  good- 
humored. 

Mrs.  M.  Catherine  was  very  vain  of  her  beauty,  and,  in 
particular,  of  the  symmetry  of  her  hands  and  arms.  She  had 
also  very  well'  turned  ankles,  and  was  at  some  pains  to  show 
them,  and  was  the  first  person  in  France  who  wore  tight  silk 
stockings.  Indeed,  amid  all  her  political  cares,  the  care  of 
the  toilet  took  up  much  of  her  time  and  thoughts,  and  her 
dress  was  remarked  as  generally  graceful  and  becoming.  She 
was  a  great  huntress,  and  introduced,  and,  if  I  mistake  not, 
invented,  the  side-saddle.  Ladies  of  rank  in  France,  till  then, 
Tode  on  a  kind  of  pad,  with  a  board  suspended  firom  it  for  the 
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feet  to  i^  on.  .She  luid  some  wveie  falls  &qm  her  hone  in 
hunting.  She  at  one  time  hroke  her  leg,  and  another  time 
iracturefl  her  skull,  and  was  trepanned. 

^ary,    ^d  did  not  that  cure  her  of  hunting  ? 

Mrsl  M»  Her  pioflsion  for  it 'was  incurahle,  and  continued 
even  in  her  old  age.  Her  helief  In  magic  was  equally  incura^ 
able.  .She  constantly  wore  a  cabalistic  charm  written  on 
parchment  made  from  the  skin  of  a  child.  She  was  in  the 
constant  habit  of  applying  to  astrologers,  and  had  a  restless 
curiosity  to  pry  into  futurity.  One  astrolo^  told  her  that  all 
her  sons  would  be  kings. 

George,  I  dare  say  he  said  so  because  he  thought  it  would 
please  her  ambition. 

Mr9.  if.  Instead  of  pleasing  her,  it  ^eved  her,  Sox  it  led 
her  to  fear  that  they  were  all  destined  to  die  young,  and  to 
succeed  each  other  as  kings  of  prance.  She  therefore  used 
every  art  to  avert  that  doom  and  yet  to  make  the  presage 
true,  by  procuring  for  her  two  younger  sons  other  crovens. 
She  succeeded  in  jgetting  that  of  Poland  for  one,  but  tried  in 
vain  to  get  that  of  England  for  the  other,  by  a  marriage  with 
queen  Elizabeth. 

Richard,  Our  queen  Elizabeth  was  as  omming  as  she 
was. 

Mrs.  M,  Another  astrok>ger  ^ad  told  Catherine  that  she 
should  die  at  a  place  called  St.  Germains.  She  therefore 
carefully  avoided  all  places  of  that  name,  and  actually  aban- 
doned the  Tuileries,  a  splendid  palace  which  she  had  buih  for 
her  own  residence,  because  she  discovered  that  it  stood  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Grermains. 

George.  I  donH  doubt  that  Catherine  was  very  clever,  but 
at  the  same  time  she  must  have  been  very  silly. 

Mrs.  M.  The  proudest  human  mind  can  not  support  the 
load  of  life  without  something  to  lean  on ;  and  those  who  have 
cast  away  their  trust  in  the  Grod  of  mercy  are  the  most  pnme 
to  put  their  faith  in  spirits  of  darkness. 

Mary,  When  you  told  us  of  those  people  who  were  burned 
alive  for  their  religion,  I  could  not  help  wondering  how  any 
body  could  have  the  courage  to  be  a  Hugonot. 

Mrs.  M.  Those  martyrs  to  their  religion  were  doubtless 
supported  by  faith  and  zeal ;  and  the  remembrance  of  the  suf- 
ferings of  their  blessed  Master  the  better  enabled  them  to  en- 
dure the  extremities  of  their  torture.  In  those  terrible  times, 
the  indiscriminate  rage  of  persecution  seemed  to  n>are  nobody. 
Any  person  who  was  known  to  associate  vrith  Hugonots  was 
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regarded  as  a  heretic.  Many  Catholics  were,  from  the  hatred 
or  avarice  of  others,  denounced  as  Hugonots,  and  sufiered  ac- 
cordingly. Margaret,  queen  of  Navarre,  herself  found  it  very 
difficult  to  avoid  persecution.  She  wrote  a  devotional  hook, 
and  hecause  there  was  no  mention  in  it  of  the  saints  or  of 
purgatory,  it  was  condemned  as  heretical  hy  the  doctors  of  the 
Sorhonne.  Even  the  Psalms  of  David  fell  under  their  anathe- 
mas for  the  same  ofiense ;  and  Marot,  a  popular  French  poet, 
was  ohliged  to  fly  his  country  fi)r  having  had  the  temerity  to 
translate  them  into  French. 

Ridiard.  Is  it  possible  that  any  people  could  have  been 
■0  stupid — so  blind — so-^ 

Mrs.  M.  Such  blindness  is  indeed  surprising,  yet  there  are 
Imt  too  many  examples  of  it. 

Mary,  One  of  the  most  shocking  things  of  those  terrible 
times  was,  that  the  ladies  should  like  to  see  the  martyrdoms 
of  the  poor  Hugonots. 

Mrs.  M'  I  am  glad  to  say  that  there  was  one  lady  who 
did  not  like  it,  and  that  was  Anne  of  Este,  the  young  duchess 
de  Guise.  She  was  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  and  of 
the  princess  Renee  of  France,  and  had  been  brought  up  by 
her  mother  in  the  reformed  principles.  At  the  execution  of 
the  conspirators  of  Amboise,  she  was  in  an  agony  of  grief,  and 
exclaimed, "  Shall  not  the  blood  which  has  been  shed  this  day 
be  required  of  me  and  of  my  children  ?" 

George.  There  is  some  comfort  in  knowing  that  there 
-were  two  good  people  in  those  wicked  times,  this  Anne  of 
^Este,  and  the  chancellor  I'Hnpital. 

Mrs.  M.  Michel  de  I'Hdpital,  the  virtuous  chancellor  of 
France,  labored  all  his  hfe  to  promote  religious  toleration; 
insomuch,  that  he  was  strongly  suspected  of  being  a  Hugonoi 
himself  It  is  but  justice  to  Catherine  de  Medicis  to  say,  that 
■he  anifbrmly  respected  the  character  of  THopital,  even  lliough 
he  never  scrupled  to  oppose  her  measures  when  he  thought 
them  wrong.  During  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  ihe 
king  sent  a  guard  of  soldiers  to  protect  him. 

George.  I  am  glad  to  hear  any  good  of  Catherine  or  her 
son. 

Mary.  I  hope,  mamma,  you  are  not  going  to  leave  oST. 
Yon  know  this  has  been  a  very  short  reign.  I  am  sure  you 
might  find  time  to  tell  us  something  more. 

Mrs.  M.  The  shortness  of  the  reign  furnishes  me  with  the 
less  to  say  relating  to  it. 

Mary.    Then  you  may  tell  us  something  that  does  not  re- 
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late  to  it.     I  dare  say  that  if  you  think  a  little  you  can  find  a 
great  many  diverting  things  you  have  not  yet  told'  us, 

Mrs,  M,  Well,  then,  I  will  tell  you  an  anecdote  relating 
to  Jane  d'Albret,  the  queen  of  Navarre.  When  she  was 
about  twelve  years  old,  her  uncle,  Francis  I.,  married  her  to 
the  duke  of  Cleve^.  The  young  bride's  dress  was  overloaded 
with  so  much  finery  that  she  could  not  walk,  and  the  consta- 
ble Montmorenci  was  commanded  by  the  king  to  carry  her 
to  church  in  his  arms. 

Mary.  I  am  sure  that  was  comical  enough.  Can  you 
recollect  any  thing  else  ? 

Mrs.  M.  I  recollect  that  when  speaking  to  you  of  the 
constable  de  Bourbon,  I  might  have  told  you  that  there  is 
now  an  orange-tree  in  the  garden  of  Versailles,  which  onoe 
belonged  to  Imn. 

George.     It  must  be  a  very  old  tree, 

Mrs,  M.  It  is.  now  more  than  four  hundred  years  old.  It 
was  a  hundred  years  old  in  the  year  1530,  when,  in  the  con- 
fiscation of  the  constable's  property,  it  came  into  the  royal 
possession. 

Richard.     Is  it  very  large  ? 

Mrs.  M.  It  is  thirty  feet  high,  and  the  trunk  is  five  feet 
in  circumference,  and  branches  oS  into  two  upright  stemSt 
each  as  large  as  a  common  orange-tree. 

Mary.    Now,  mamma,  something  more,  if  you  please. 

Mrs.  M.  You  seem  determined  to  exhaust  my  store  of 
recollections.  Let  me  give  you,  thenj  a  short  account  of  the 
introduction  into  France  of  the  manufacture  of  the  Gobelin's 
tapestry.  This  manufacture  was  begun  in  the  reign  of  Francis 
I.,  by  a  man  named  Giles  Gobelin.  One  of  its  great  excel- 
lences consisted  in  the  beauty  of  the  scarlet  dye.  This  dye 
Gobelin  nrooured  from  a  man  at  Leyden,  whose  father  had 
discoverea  the  art  of  making  it  by  a  mere  accident. 

Richard.     Do  you  know  by  what  accident  ? 

Mrs,  M.  This  man  had  a  phial  of  aqua  regia  standing 
in  a  window,  near  which  was  also  some  extract  of  cochineal, 
with  which  he  was  goias  to  fill  the  tube  of  a  thermometer. 
The  window  was  framed  with  tin,  a  piece  of  which,  being 
loose,  fell  into  the  phial  of  aqua  regia.  Thia  phial  being 
afterward  broken,  some  of  the  contents  were  scattered  into 
the  extract  of  cochineal,  and  changed  its  color  to  the  most 
beautifiil  scarlet. 

Richard.  Do  you  suppose  that  any  ef!ect  was  produced  by 
that  bit  of  tin  ? 
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Mtt.  M.  The  tin  wu  uoertaiiiad,  by  a.  niiety  of  open- 
menta,  to  be  the  chief  agent  in  this  chemieai  tmufinmaticm. 

Mary.  It  u  V417  Httertamiiig  U>  we  how  uuny  naeful 
tbiagB  bkTe  bean  disoevared  by  kcddent. 

Georgt.  Then  is  a  wying  about  neecasty  being  th« 
mother  of  inv«Kt)on  :  I  uu  nue  that  vwident  rnnat  ^  one 
of  h«r  airteif. 


CHAPTER  TTTX 
OKABIKa  IX. 

[Tmh  llln  ChiM,  1M6— 1174.} 


Tss  trcnti  of  th«  Ute  king'i  iliort  nign  b«d  tended  to 
Itlnoa  tike  n&in  of  t)w  eoontiy  in  even  n  wotm  oondition  than 
tber  wera  in  nt  the  deMh  of  Homy  II.    The  evils  nf  faction 
'  r  fait,  and  tfaa  Tiolenoe  of  leligiotu  difieiwioaa 


n  Mvnriy  f 
laincnuM. 


It  waa  in  wn  lliat  the  ehnncelloi  I'Hdpital,  in  a  ipeech 
•B  the  opeoiDs  of  the  fint  aMombly  of  the  itatei  in  the  new 
feign,  euwctaa  to  patriotiKn  and  triigioua  toleration.  These 
viiluea  were  at  that  time  but  bttle  known  in  France.  Catb- 
enae  and  tha  dnke  of  Gmw  were  nlely  intent  ou  the  posses- 
son  of  power.     The  doke,  althoogh  be  eonld  not  preVud  ta 
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rale  the  preaent  king  as  be  bad  raled  bis  brother,  was  yet 
▼ery  unwilling  to  give  up  the  authority  which  he  bad  been 
of  late  aoonstomed  to  exercise.  To  strengthen  his  hands,  he 
entered  into  a  close  confedeiacy  with  the  constable  Montmo- 
rend.  The  inajr6ehal  St.  Andr^  was  another  member  of 
this  confederacy,  which  was  called  the  trinmvirate.  The 
prince  of  Cond6  regained  his  liberty  on  the  late  king's  death, 
and  placed  bims^  at  the  bead  of  the  Hugonots.  His  brotfaier, 
the  king  of  Navarre,  soon  after  deserted  the  Hugonots,  and 
went  over  to  the  party  of  the  triumvirs. 

Catherine,  to  balance  the  power  of  this  ccmfederacy,  auid 
believing  that  the  gruid  secret  of  politics  was  to  goveim  all 
parties  by  dividing  them  agaipst  each  othw,  now  afiected  to 
entertain  a  great  regard  for  the  Hugonots,  and  granted  th«m 
several  pri^eges.  But  these  conceauons  to  Ibe  Hugonots 
only  added  str^igth  to  the  triumvirate ;  ibr  the  Catholics,  be-> 
coming  alaimed,  and  believing  their  own  church  in  dangw, 
relied  for  protection  chiefly  on  the  princes  of  Lorraine.  The 
two  parties  became  every  day  more  ioflamed,  and  mutual  in- 
suits  and  tetaJiations  took  place.  A  civil  war  was  ready  to 
bursj^  toTih,  and  nothing  was  wanting  but  a  pretext  to  begin. 

I^was^^ot  long  before  this  was  found.  Several  Hugonots, 
while  at  their  devotions  in  a  bam  at  Vassy,  were  insulted  hy 
the  servants  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  who  was  traveling  through 
the  place.  An  affray  ensued,  in  which  the  duke,  while  en- 
deavoring to  quell  the  tumult,  received  a  blow  in  the  face 
from  a  stone.  His  servants,  exasperated  at  seeing  their  mas- 
ter thus  wounded,  attacked  the  Hugonots,  and  killed  several 
of  them.  The  Hugonots  interpreted  the  massacre  of  these 
peasants  as  a  premeditated  commencement  of  hostilities,  and 
as  a  signal  to  arm.  The  prince  of  Conde  sdzed  on  the  town 
of  Orleans,  and  there  established  the  chief  seat  of  his  party* 
and  published  a  manifesto,  calling  on  all  good  Protestants  to 
assist  him  in  the  common  cause.  The  Hugonots  possessed 
themselves  also  of  many  other  towns  in  difierent  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  They  applied  for  assistance  to  the  EngHsh 
queen,  and  put  the  town  of  Havre  into  her  hands,  as  a  re- 
quital fer  the  succors  which  she  engaged  to  send  them.  This 
was  the  commencement  of  those  dreadful  religious  wars,  to 
which  all  France  was  to  become  a  prey  for  many  years — warn 
which  were  carried  on  with  the  greatest  animosity,  tearing* 
asunder  all  family  and  social  ties,  and  exposing  the  wretched 
inhabitants  to  all  the  honors  of  fire  and  of  the  sword.  Me- 
serai  says,  *'  If  any  one  were  to  relate  all  that  passed  at  this 
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time  in  difiermt  p*j^  of  France,  all  the  taking  and  retaking 
of  tomiB— the  infinity  of  little  oomltatB— the  furiea— the  maa* 
lacies,  it  would  take  up  a  great  many  Tdutnes/'  I  must 
pass  over  all  hut  the  most  leading  events. 

In  1562,  Rouen»*  which  was  in  possession  of  the  Hugonots, 
was  hesieged  hy  the  Catholics.  Daring  this  siege,  the  king 
of  NaTarre  received  a  wound,  of  which  he  soon  idier  died,  at 
Andelys,  in  his  way  to  Paris.  When  he  found  himself  dying, 
he  sent  an  express  to  his  queen,  exhorting  her  to  keep  on  hior 
guard,  and  on  no  account  to  trust  herself  at  court. 

The  garrison,  of  Roupn  was  conmianded  hy  the  count  da 
Montgomeri.  He  defended  the  town  with  great  spirit,  hut  it 
was  at  last  taken  hy  assault,  and  was  given  up  to  pillage ;  a 
circumstance  which,  to  the  hest  of  my  reoollectian,  has  no  par- 
allel in  the  civil  wars  of  England,  hut  whioh  is  not  unfir^ 
quent  in  those  of  France.  When  fi^ouen  was  taken,  Mont- 
gomeri saved  himself  from  falling  int6  the  enemy's  hands  hy 
huirying  on  hoard  a  galley.  He  promised  fiherty  to  the  crew 
if  they  got  him  off.  The  crew  rowed  so  vigorously  that  they 
hroke  through  the  chains  which  were  placed  across  the  Seine 
at  CandeheCjt  and  landed  him  in  safety  at  Havre. 

In  the  same  year,  a  hattle  was  fought  at  Dreux.)  At  the 
first  onset,  St.  Andr6  was  killed,  and  Montmorenci  was  taken 
prisoner.  Some  persons  who  fied,  hastened  to  Paris  with  tha 
mtelligence  that  the  Catholics  wme  overthrown.  The  queen, 
who,  perhaps,  thought  that  the  victory  of  the  Hugonots  was 
more  to  her  advantage  than  any  event  which  might  inereas9> 
the  power  of  the  house  of  Guise,  only  observed,  with  the  ut* 
moat  levity,  "  Well,  then,  we  must  now  say  our  prayers  in 
French."  But  the  fortune  oi  the  battle  had  in  the  mean  time 
changed.  The  prince  of  Conde  was  taken  prisoner,  and  Co- 
liffny,  who  then  took  the  command  of  the  Hugonots,  was 
obliged  to  retire  finom  the  field.  Cond^  was  immediately  con- 
veyed to  the  tent  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  who,  seeming  to  for- 
get that  any  causes  of  animosity  had  subsisted  hetween  them, 
received. him  more  as  a  guest  than  as  a  prisoner,  and,  as  a 
mark  of  his  confidence  a^  friendship,  made  him  sleep  in  the 
same  bed  with  himself.  Conde  afterw^  declared  that 
Guise  slept  as  soundly  as  if  his  best  firiend,  instead  of  his  great- 
est enemy,  was  lying  by  his  side ;  but  that,  as  for  himself,  he 
had  not  closed  his  eyes  all  night. 

*  NorthwMt  of  Parif,  on  the  Seiaa. 

f  K«w  tfa«  montli  of  tii«  Seino. 

I  Wmi  of  Pftriii  new  the  fnmUm  d  Ncnun^jr* 
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In  Febmuj,  1563,  the  Catholk  artny,  under  the  eonnmuid 
of  the  duke  of  Guiee,  laid  aege  to  Orleani.  The  town  waa 
on  the  point  of  being  taken,  when  one  evening,  as  the  duke 
was  retuining  to  the  eamp  from  a  vint  to  his  family,  he  re- 
ceived a  mortal  wound  in  the  shoulder  by  a  pistol-shot  fired 
at  him  by  a  man  naihed  Poltrot.  The  duke  instantly  hU^ 
and  the  assasnn,  patting  spurs  to  his  horse,  galloped  offi 
After  having  ridden  full  speed  the  whole  of  the  night,  which 
was  extremelv  daik,  Poltrot  supposed  himself  to  be  many 
miles  from  Orleans.  But  when  daylight  broke,  he  found  him- 
self only  about  a  mik  fiom  the  spot  from  whieh  he  had  first 
set  out.  His  hone  was  unable  to  go  a  step  farther,  and  he 
was  constrained  to  seek  shelter  in  a  house,  where,  throwing 
himself  on  a  bed,  he  soon  fell  asleep.  In  this  state  he  -was 
disoovered,  and  being  put  to  the  torture,  he  aoeused  several 
persons  of  having  been  his  instigators,  and,  among  osiers,  the 
admiral  Coligny.  Coligny  protested  his  innocence,  and  de- 
manded to  be  confronted  with  his  accuser;  but  this  favor  vras 
denied  him.  Poltrot  was  put  to  death  with  savage  cnielty. 
Guise  lived  only  six  days  after  his  wound ;  but,  before  he 
died,  he  exhorted  Catherine  to  make  peace  witii  the  Hnpo- 
Bots.  He  left  three  sons,  Henry,  who  succeeded  him  in  his 
dukedom,  the  cardinal  de  Guise,  and  Charles,  duke  de  Mny- 
enne.  He  had  one  daughter,  married  to  the  duke  de  Mont- 
pensier.  The  queen,  in  compliance  with  the  dying  advice  of 
the  duke  of  Guise,  made  peace  with  the  Hugonots,  and  grant- 
ed them  very  favorable  ccmditions.  These  conditions  wen 
never  fulfilled,  but  hostilities  did  not  break  out  again  for 
above  four  years. 

Catheiiae  made  use  of  tins  interval  to  conduct  ^e  king  on 
a  royal  progress  to  difierent  parts  of  his  kingdom,  with  a  view 
to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  real  strength  of  the  Hugonots. 
At  Bayonne,  the  royal  party  was  met  by  Elisabeth,  or,  as  she 
was  called  by  the  Spaniards,  IsabeUa,  queen  of  Spain,  to 
whom  Philip  II.  allowed  the  indulgence  of  a  visit  to  her 
mother  and  brother.  She  vras  escorted  by  the  duke  of  Alva, 
Philip's  proud  and  omel  minister ;  and  Catherine,  who  often 
concealed  under  the  ck>ak  of  festivities  the  most  bloody  and 
reLsBtless  purposes,  is  believed  to  have  held  with  him  secret 
oottferonees,  which  had  for  their  object  the  extirpation  of  the 
Protestants.  But,  with  all  Catherine's  art,  she  could  not 
avert  the  sospicion  which  justly  attached  both  to  her  measures 
and  her  character.  The  Protestants  had  long  observed  that, 
though  she  had  eAen  made  them  flattering  promises,  yet  these 
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promises  were  never  performed.  Perpetual  outrages  were 
committed  by  the  Catholics  both  on  their  persons  and  their 
property.  The  duke  of  Alva,  afler  the  meeting  at  Bayonne, 
^nras  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  numerous  army  in  the 
liow  Countries,  now  in  a  state  of  revolt  against  Philip*s  au- 
thority. He  was  the  known  enemy  of  their  religion :  he 
might  easily  enter  France  and  further  the  designs  of  the 
queen-mother  against  them. 

Thus  goaded  by  past,  and  apprehensive  of  future  injuries, 
the  Hagonots  flew  to  arms  in  1567.  Their  first  enterprise 
was  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  possess  themselves  of  theper* 
eon  of  the  young  king,  who  was  then  at  Meaux.*  They 
next  proceeded  to  Paris^  which  they  held  in  blockade  during 
eight  days.  The  constable  Montmorenci  had  the  command 
of  the  city ;  and  the  Parisians,  impatient  imder  the  restraints 
of  a  blockade,  obliged  him,  contrary  to  his  judgment,  to 
march  out  and  attack  the  enemy,  who  were  exceedingly  infe- 
rior in  numbers.  The  two  armies  encountered  in  the  plain 
of  St.  Denis,  and  the  Hugonots  were  worsted ;  but  the  victo- 
ry was  dearly  bought  by  the  death  of  the  constable,  who, 
lilthough  in  the  seventy-nilh  year  of  his  age,  fought  with  the 
courage  and  activity  of  youth.  Even  when  at  last  he  fell 
eoTered  with  wounds,  he  had  so  much  vigor  left,  that,  by  a 
blow  with  the  pommel  of  his  sword,  he  beat  out  some  of  the 
teeth,  and  broke  the  jawbone,  of  Robert  Stewart,  a  Scots- 
man, who  had  given  him  his  last  and  mortal  wound. 

To  Catherine  herself,  the  death  of  Montmorenci  was  a  sub- 
ject rather  of  rejoicing  than  of  regret.  She  had  now  got  rid 
of  all  whose  influence  she  was  i^raid  of,  and  hoped  to  rule 
nndisturbed  for  the  future.  She  persuaded  the  king  not  to 
appoint  another  constable,  but  to  give  the  command  of  the 
royal  armies  to  her  third  and  favorite  son,  Henry,  duke  of 
Anjoa.  This  prince  was  only  sixteen  years  old,  and  was 
therefore  placed  under  the  guidance  of  the  mar6chal  Tavan- 
nes,  an  experienced  and  skillful  general,  who  was  in  all 
Catherine's  secrets,  and  had  been  long  devoted  to  her  service. 
He  had  even  on  one  occasion  carried  his  obsequiousness  so 
fiir,  UB  to  make  her  the  ofler  to  cut  ofi*  the  nose  of  her  rival, 
the  duchess  of  Valentinois.  This  ofler,  however,  Catherine 
declined. 

Af^er  the  battle  of  St.  Denis,  a  peace  was  patched  up  with 
the  Hugonots,  but  it  was  ill  kept,  and  in  a  few  months  the 
broke  out  more  furiously  than  ever.     On  March  1 3,  1569* 

*  A  ihort  distance  east  of  Parii. 
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the  two  parties  met  on  the  hanks  of  the  river  Charente,*  near 
the  town  of  Jamac.  The  royal  army  was  nearly  four  times 
stronger  than  that  of  the  adversary.  Conde  entered  the  field 
of  hattle  with  his  arm  in  a  sling,  from  the  effects  of  a  former 
wound.  Before  the  engagement  commenced,  a  kick  from  a 
\  restive  horse  broke  his  leg ;  but,  undaunted  by  this  accident, 
he  made  a  short  and  animated  harangue  to  his  soldiers,  and 
rushed  forward  against  the  enemy.  The  Hugonots  fought 
with  desperate  courage,  but,  overpowered  by  superior  num- 
bers, were  at  length  obliged  to  fly.  Cond6,  as  you  may  well 
suppose,  was  now  unable  to  move,  and  was  compelled  to  allow 
himself  to  be  taken  prisoner.  He  was  lifted  from  his  horse, 
and  placed  on  the  ground,  under  the  shade  of  a  tree.  Hero 
one  of  the  captains  of  the  duke  of  Anjou's  guard  basely  came 
behind  him,  and  shot  him  dead.  He  led  three  young  sons. 
Henry,  who  succeeded  as  prince  of  Conde,  the  count  of  Sois- 
Bons,  and  the  prince  of  Conti. 

Henry,  prince  of  Beam,  now  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  tho 
eon  of  Anthony,  late  king  of  Navarre,  was,  on  Conde 's  death, 
declared  the  head  of  the  Protestants  ;  but,  on  account  of  his 
youth,  the  command  of  their  forces  was  given  to  Coligny, 
Rochelle  t  was  at  this  time  one  of  their  chief  bulwarks^  and 
here  the  queen  of  Navarre  resided  with  her  family,  together 
with  many  of  the  principal  leaders  of  the  Hugonot  cause. 

In  the  following  October,  the  Catholics  obtaiued  another 
victory  at  Montcontour ;  |  but  their  opponents,  though  oflen 
beaten,  were  far  from  being  subdued.  In  1570,  Coligny 
transferred  the  war  into  Burgundy,  where  he  obtained  the 
advantage.  Peace  was  again  made,  and  Coligny  was  sent 
for  to  court.  He  went  reluctantly,  and  with  hesitation,  but 
the  apparently  cordial  and  sincere  maimer  of  the  king  soon 
efiaced  all  unpleasant  suspicions,  and  lulled  him  into  security. 
Some  authors  say,  and  we  may,  I  hope,  incline  to  believe 
them,  that  Charles  was  really  sincere,  and  actually  meant  at 
the  time  to  fulfill  his  professions.  But  the  common  notion  is, 
that  the  whole  of  the  shocking  perfidy  which  I  have  here  to 
relate  was  a  deep  laid  plot  of  his  and  his  mother's  contriving. 
Catherine,  to  calm  the  suspicions  of  the  Protestants,  proposed 
and  concluded  a  marriage  between  the  prince  of  Beam  and 
her  daughter  Margaret.  The  queen  of  Navarre  was  invited 
to  Paris  to  be  present  at  the  nuptials.  It  would,  perhaps, 
have  been  better  for  her  if  she  had  adhered  to  her  husband's 

*  The  CbareDte  if  portb  of  the  Garonne,  ia  the  western  part  of  Franee. 
t  A  Lttle  north  of  the  Charente.  t  Kortbeaat  from  La  Rochelle. 
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injimctioDB,  axid  had  not  ventured  to  court.  Sh^  howerrert 
tamoj  and  was  apparently  received  hj  Charlei  with  the  open- 
hearted  a&ctbn  due  to  a  relative ;  hut  it  is  said  that,  when 
their  interview  was  over,  he  hoasted  to  his  mother,  **  how  well 
he  had  acted  his  part."  The  pope  had  opposed  with  all  his 
power  the  maniage  of  Margaret  with  &  Hugonot^rince,  hut 
it  is  said  that  Charles  assi^red  the  pope's  legate  of  his  own 
entire  devotioa  to  the  Holy  See,  and  pressing  his  hand,  added 
these  remarkable  words :  "  O !  if  it  were  only  in  my  power  to 
explain  myself  more  folly." 

In  the  nii^  of  the  preparations  lor  the  maniage  of  the 
youDg  prince  and  princess,  the  queen  ofNavam  died  suddenly. 
Her  death  is  now  generally  attrihuted  to  some  eonstitutionai 
disease ;  hut  at  the  time  the  Protestants  natiurally  took  alarm 
at' it,  and  many  of  them  belived  it  to  have  been  procnied  by 
means  of  a  poisoned  pair  of  gloves,  which  she  had  purchased 
of  Catherine's  Italian  perfumer.  The  marriage  of  Henry, 
now,. by  his  mother's  death,  king  of  Navane,  with  Margaret 
of  Valms,  took  place  August  16,  1572.  It  is  said  that  the 
Inide  was  extrem^y  averse  to  it ;  that  the  being  united  to  a 
Hugonot  filled  her  with  repugnance  and  honor ;  and  that  her 
afiectioBs  had  been  previously  fixed  oA  the  duke  of  GhaiseJ 
But  Catherine  was  not  accustomed  to  let  the  fedings  of  others 
stand  in  the  way  of  her  own  schemes. 

The  court  was  now,  to  all  appearance,  ftdly  occupied  with 
banquets,  masquerades,  and  other  splendid  entertainments. 
The  Hugonots  were  treated  with  the  greatest  attention.  The 
inhabitants  of  Rochelle  repeatedly  sent  entreaties  to  Coligny 
to  quit  Paris,  snd  "  not  trust  himself  in  the  power  of  a  long 
whose  passions  were  uncontrollable,  and  of  an  Italian  woman, 
whose  diasimulatian  was  unfathomable."  But  Coligny  would 
not  hearken  to  their  cautums,  and  declared  himself  read^  to 
abide  all  hazards  rather  than  show  a  distrust  which  might 
plunge  the  country  again  into  a  civil  war. 

On  August  22d,  as  Coligny  was  returning  fiom  tite  Louvre 
to  his  hotel,  and  walking  slowly,  perusing  some  papers,  he  was 
fired  at  by  a  man  stationed  behind  a  grated  wmdow.  He 
was  wounded  in  two  places,  but  it  was  thought  not  danger- 
ously. On  being  conveyed  home,  he  was  instantly  surrounded 
by  the  alarmed  and  agitated  Hugonots.  It  was  discovered 
that  the  assassin  was  a  servant  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  and  that 
he  had  been  stationed  for  two  days  behind  the  window  to  wait 
for  his  victim.  The  king  and  Catherine,  on  hearing  of  this 
outrage,  visited  Coligny  in  his  bed-chamber,  expressed  the 
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greatest  coDjcem  at  the  accident,  and  sent  him  a  guard  of 
their  own  soldiers,  as  if  for  his  protection.  They  professed 
great  anxiety  lest  the  Parisians  should  commit  any  act  of 
hostility  agamst  the  Protestants ;  they  gave  ordera  to  close 
all  the  city  gates  except  two,  under  color  of  preventing  the 
escape  of  the  assassin;  and  had  an  account  laid  before  them 
of  the  names  and  places  of  abode  of  all  the  Hugonots  in  Paris, 
on  the  pretense  of  taking  them  under  their  immediate  protec- 
tion. Every  thing  remained  quiet  during  two  days.  It  was 
like  the  calm  before  a  thunder  storm. 

The  transactions  of  the  bloody  day  of  St  Bartholomew  are 
involved  in  great  obscurity.  Some  assert  that  the  massacre 
had  been  planned  two  years  before  it  vras  executed.  Others, 
that  the  death  of  Coligny  alone  was  the  main  object  of  Cath- 
erine's machinations,  and  that  the  slaughter  which  followed 
was  an  after  thought  on  the  part  of  the  court,  and  resorted  to 
as  an  act  of  self-defense  against  the  Hugonots,  who  might  be 
esqpected  to  revenge  the  death  of  the  admiral.  On  Saturday, 
August  the  23d,  it  was  finally  determined  that  the  massacre 
should  begin  that  night,  and  that  the  signal  should  be  the 
striking  of  the  tocsin,  or  great  bell  of  the  palace.  The  Swiss 
guards  and  the  city  militia  were  ordered  to  be  in  readiness, 
wearing  a  white  cross  on  their  hats,  and  a  scarf  on  their  left  r 
arms. 

As  the  hour  approached,  the  king,  lees  hardened  than  his 
mother,  was  in  the  greatest  agitation  :  he  trembled  from  head 
to  foot,  and  the  perspiration  ran  down  his  forehead.  His 
mother  and  the  duke  of  Anjou  had  great  difficulty  in  keeping 
him  steady  to  his  purpose.  The  queen  at  length  forced  & 
command  from  him  to  commence  the  slaughter,  and  then,  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  his  retracting,  she  hastened,  as  it  is 
said,  the  fatal  signal,  which  was  given  at  half-past  one  o'clock 
in  the  morning  by  the  great  bell  of  the  palace.  On  the  first 
sound,  the  implacable  Guise  flew  to  the  house  of  Coligny,  and 
there  completed  his  bloody  purpose ;  not  indeed  by  his  ewii 
hands,  for  he  remained  below,  and  sent  up  his  pec^e  to  the 
admiral's  chamber.  The  venerable  old  man,  disabled  by  his 
late  wounds,  had  no  other  defense  than  his  calm,  intrepid 
countenance.  La  Besme,  a  Grerman  servant  of  the  duke  of 
Guise,  approached  him  with  his  drawn  sword  in  his  hand. 
<•  Young  man,"  said  Coligny,  "you  ought  to  reverence  these 
gray  hairs ;  but  do  what  you  think  proper ;  my  life  can  be 
shortened  but  a  very  little."  La  Benne  made  no  answer,  but 
plunged  the  sword  into  the  admiral's  body,  while  the  other 
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aawuwinB  dispatched  him  with  their  daggers ;  they  then  threw 
the  body  out  of  the  window.  The  head  was  cut  off  and  car- 
ried as  a  trophy  to  the  queen,  who,  it  is  said,  caused  it  to  be 
embahned,  and  sent  it  as  a  present  to  the  pope.  The  head- 
less trunk  was  dragged  about  the  streets  by  the  frantic  mob» 
who  afterward  hung  it  on  a  gibbet  at  Montfau^on,  where  it 
remained  some  days,  scorched,  though  not  consumed,  by  a  fire 
Ti^iich  was  lighted  under  it.  The  king  and  his  mother  came 
to  view  it.  At  last  it  was  secretly  conveyed  away  by  orders 
of  the  marshal  Montmorenci,  who  gavel  it  honorable  burial 
in  his  chapel  at  Chantilly.* 

I  must  now  return  to  the  other  events  of  this  horrid  mas- 
sacre. When  morning  dawned,  the  king,  who  had  got  rid  of 
Ids  tremors,  called  for  his  long  fowling>piece,  and  placed  him- 
self at  <»ie  of  the  windows  of  the  palace  which  looked  on  the 
Seine,  and  employed  himself  in  finng  on  the  wretched  Hugo- 
nots  who  were  endeavoring  to  secure  themselves  by  crossing 
the  river.     He  continually  exclaimed,  as  he  aimed  at  the  fu* 

gitives,  "Eall  them!   kill  them!      My  Grod,  they  are  es- 

•      lit 
caping ! 

Henry  of  Navarre,  and  the  young  prince  of  Cond^,  and 
several  other  Hugonots,  were,  by  the  king's  particular  desire, 
lodged  in  the  Louvre.  All  were  sacrificed  with  the  exception 
of  the  two  princes.  The  queen-mother  even  looked  from  her 
window  at  the  slaughtered  bodies  as  they  were  brought  out 
and  thrown  into  the  court  of  the  palace.  In  the  city,  also, 
the  work  of  death  was  going  on  with  equal  ferocity,  and  did 
not  entir^y  cease  during  seven  days.  More  than  five  thou* 
sand  persons  of  all  ranks  are  supposed  to  have  perished  in 
Paris  alone.  Some  few  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  save 
themselves  by  flight  at  the  first  alarm.  Others  were  pre- 
served by  the  humanity  of  some  of  the  Catholics.  The 
mar^chal  Biron,  who  was  in  the  post  of  master  of  the  artil- 
lery, gave  to  some  a  secure  refuge  at  the  arsenal ;  and  the 
duke  of  Guise  himself  gave  protection  in  his  own  house  to 
many  whom  he  was  desirous  to  attach  to  his  service.  One 
poor  boy  saved  his  life  by  concealing  himself  imder  the  mur- 
dered bodies  of  his  father  and  brother,  and  afterward  lived  to 
be  a  mar6chal  of  France.  The  massaore  was  not  confined  to 
Paris ;  orders  were  also  sent  into  the  provinces  to  put  the 
Hagotiots  to  the  sword.  In  many  places  these  orders  were 
too  well  obeyed,  but  not  in  all.  The  governor  of  Bayonne,  we 
are  told,  in  answer  to  the  king's  mandate,  wrote  as  follows ; 

*  A  short  diitance  norifa  of  Paris. 
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*'  Your  majesty  has  many  faithful  servants  in  Bayonae,  hat 
not  one  executioner." 

The  court,  for  a  time,  exulted  in  its  viotoiy.  Charles  wss 
heard  to  declare,  that  now  he  had  got  rid  of  the  rehels,  he 
should  live  in  peacC'  Alas !  he  had  murdered  forever  all  his 
own  peace.  His  and  Catherine's  punishment  soon  hegaa. 
Instead  of  living  in  peace,  they  were  a  prey  to  oonatant  dis- 
quietude. At  one  time  the  king  denied  all  participation  in 
&e  massacre,  and  threw  the  whole  hlame  of  it  on  the  dnke 
of  Guise.  The  v^  next  day  he  avowed  the  deed  puhlicly, 
and  gloried  in  it,  and  had  a  solemn  mass  performed  to  eel^ 
hrate  what  he  called  the  victory  over  the  Protestant^,  and 
bad  medals  struck  in  commemoration  of  it. 

The  authcnrs  of  the  massacre,  to  throw  the  more  odium  on 
the  Protestants,  and,  ar  they  hoped,  to  justify  themselveSk 
pretended  that  Coligny  had  formed  a  plot  to  kill  the  king. 
They  instituted  a  mock  trial  against  lum  for  treason ;  th^ 
sentenced  him  to  he  hung  in  effigy ;  they  commanded  every 
portrait  of  him  to  he  destroyed  and  trampled  on  by  the  coat^ 
mon  hangman.  His  property  was  confiscated,  his  house  at 
ChatiUon  leveled  with  the  ground,  and  his  ohildren  degraded 
fipom  their  rank.  To  give  more  color  to  this  imaginary  plot, 
they  accused  two  innocent  men  as  being  accessory  to  it,  and 
caused  them  to  be  hung  on  the  same  gibbet,  from  which  was 
suspended  also  the  effigy  of  the  admiral. 

Conde  and  the  king  of  Navarre  were  fer  a  time  kept.pns- 
oners  in  the  Louvre.  Both  persuasions  and  threats  were  le- 
sorted  to,  to  make  them  renounce  their  Protestant  principles ; 
and  at  last  these  princesi  young,  without  friends  and  advisei^ 
and  overcome  with  grief,  dismay,  and  hcnrnMr  at  the  scenes 
which  were  passing  acound  them,  yielded  to  the  pressure  of 
their  circumstauces/and  consented  to  profess  themselves  Cath- 
olics ;  but  they  rpuacted  this  profession  as  soon  as  they  had 
regained  their  hberty.  The  natural  consequence  of  these 
shocking  transactions  was,  that  Charles  and  Catherine  were 
universally  held  up  to  execration,  excepting,  indeed,  in  the 
courts  of  Madrid  and  Rome.  In  the  latter  a  jubilee  was 
proclaimed  by  Gregory  XIIL  to  celebrate  what  he  temied 
"  the  triumph  over  heresy." 

The  Hugonots,  who  were  at  first  paraljrzed  with  horror, 
soon  regained  their  activity  and  flew  to  arms,  and  their  pe^ 
secutoFB  found  that  instead  of  extirpating  heresy,  they  h*d 
made  the  heretics  desperate.  Rochelle  was  besieged  by  the 
royal  army,  but  was  defended  with  so  much  vigor  during  a 
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protracted  Biege,  that  the  duke  c^  Anjou,  who  oomnuuided  the 
•oailantB,  found  it  expodient  to  negotiate.  A  treaty  beaiing 
date  Jtily  6,  1<$73,  was  cgaeluded  with  the  whole  of  the 
Hugonot  party. 

Before  this  siege  eonduded,  the  duke  of  Anjou  leoeiYed  in- 
teliigenoe  that  he  wa«  elected  to  the  crown  of  Poland.  The 
duke  himself  was  little  desiious  ci  thia  advancement.  He  re- 
szetted  leaving  the  dehghts  and  enjoymente  of  France,  and 
delayed  as  lopg  a^  he  could  to  set  out  for  Poland.  Bnt  Charles 
who^had  long  regarded  him  with  a  jealous  eye,  as  heing  his 
mother'a  and  the  people's  &vonte,  at  length  compelled  him 
to  depart.  He  himself  desigaed  to  have  accompanied  him  to 
the  frontier  of  France,  hat  was  seized  on  the  way  with  a 
lever  and  a  pain  in  the  heart,  and  was  unahle  to  continue  his 
journey.  The  queen-mother  proceeded  to  Blamont  in  Lor^ 
raine,  and  her  last  words  to  tibe  king  of  Poland  were,  "  Go, 
my  son,  take  possession  of  your  kingdom ;  your  stay  there  will 
not  he  long."  These  woids  raised  a  suspicion  that  Charles's 
illness  was  the  efieot  of  poison  which  his  mother  had  given 
him.  His  illness  has,  however,  heen  also  attzihuted  to  the 
efiects  of  ovet  exertion,  and  more  particularly  to  his  fondness 
for  blowing  the  French  horn,  whi(^  he  indulged  in  to  an  ex*, 
oeas  which  injured  his  lungs. 

On  the  departure  of  the  king  of  Poland,  the  count  d'Alen- 
qoR,  Catherine's  youngest  son,  aspued  to  the  post  of  lieuten- 
ant-general of  the  royal  armies.  But  Charles  refused  to  give 
it  hun,  and  bestowed  it  on  the  duke  ci  Lorraine.  Alen<^ 
was  a  wild  and  capricious  young  man,  with  little  sense  or 
judgment.  His  person  was  diminutive,  and  this,  as  he  was 
naturally  vain,  mortified  him  extremely,  and  led  him  perhaps 
to  engage  the  nu>re  eagerly  in  the  pursuits  of  ambition.  He 
has  been  described  as  of  great  has^ess,  both  in  forming  en- 
terprises and  in  deserting  thmn  almost  as  soon  as  they  were 
formed.  He  now  made  an  attempt  to  go  over  to  the  Hu- 
gonots  ;  but  Catl^erine,  having  gained  intelligence  of  his 
purpose,  caused  him  and  the  kii^  of  Navarre  to  be  put  under 
arrest. 

The  king's  health  now- rapidly  declined,  and  he  was  visibly 
hastening  to  the  grave.  He  had  never  been  quite  himself 
since  the  day  of  St.  Bartholomew.  His  complexion*  which 
before  was  pale,  was  now  often  flushed  ;  his  eyes  acquired  an 
unnatural  fieiceness»  hia  nights  were  restless  and  disturbed, 
and  his  sleep  nnrefxeshing.  As  his  disorder  increased,  every 
symptom  was  aggravated.    He  waa  seldom  still  for  an  in- 
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stant.  HiB  limbs  would  at  one  moment  be  diBtorted  by  oon- 
yalnve  twitches,  and  the  next  so  stiff  that  he  could  not  bend 
them  ;  and  the  blood  would  ooee  from  the  pores  of  his  ddn. 
His  physicians,  unable  to  comprehend  his  disorder,  affinned 
that  it  was  the  efiect  of  poison,  or  of  sorcery.  Nor  was  his 
mind  less  agitated  tiian  his  bodily  frame.  The  leooliectiQn 
of  the  massacre  continually  haunted  him,  and  he  ^Was  fre- 
quently overheard  bewailing  his  crime  with  bittw  tears  and 
groans.  Clitherine,  who  thought  more  of  securing  her  own 
power  than  of  his  sufierings,  disturbed  his  dying  moments  by 
making  him  give  her  a  commission  of  regency  for  the  interval 
which  must  ensue  between  his  death  and  itte  return  of  his 
brother,  the  king  of  Poland,  into  France.  ^ 

Charles  breathed  his  last.  May  30,  1574.  He  was  in  the 
twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  had  reigned  thirteen  years. 

He  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Maximilian 
II.,  a  gentle-tempered  and  virtuous  princess,  too  good  for  the 
scenes  to  which  ^e  was  brought.  By  her  he  had  one  daugh- 
ter, Elizabeth,  who  died  in  1578,  at  the  age  of  five. 

The  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  who  had  been  one  of  the  most 
active  contrivers  of  the  massacre  of  the  Hugonots,  died  a  few 
months  afte^  the  king,  in  a  state  of  raving  madness. 

It  is  singular  that  during  this  unhappy  reign,  which  on  the 
part  of  the  court  was  one  continued  scene  of  wrong  and  cruel- 
ty, many  judicious  laws  were  enacted,  many  wise  regulations 
made  regarding  the  police,  and  many  abuses  reformed  in  the 
administration  of  justice.  All  these  benefits  were  the  work 
of  the  great  Michel  I'Hopital.  Dismissed  firom  the  ofiice 
of  chancellor  by  the  queen,  when  she  found  that  his  integrity 
interfered  with  her  own  schemes,  and  seeing  that  all  his  ef 
forts  were  vain  to  stem  the  torrent  of  political  corruption,  he 
turned  aU  his  attention  to  improve  the  laws,  and  to  increase 
their  efficacy,  and  in  this  important  field  of  usefulness  he 
labored  almost  without  intermission. 


CONVERSATION  ON  CHAPTER  XXJX. 

Richard,  How  much  the  remorse  and  sufierings  of  Charles 
disarm  one's  resentment !  I  protest  I  quite  felt  compassion 
for  him  at  last. 

Mrs.  Markham,     It  is  generally  agreed  that  Charles  was 

^  endowed  by  nature  with  many  valuable  qualities  ;  but  these 

were  all  perverted  by  a  bad  education.     He  had  a  good  ca- 
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pacity,  a  retentive  memory,  and  was  already  and  eloquent 
speaker. 

Gtorge.     But  bia  education,  yon  say,  was  neglected  ? 

Mrs,  M.  It  can  not  properly  be  said  to  have  been  neg' 
lected,  BUa  misfortune  was  to  have  i>een  taught  what  was 
bad.  His  mother  trained  him  early  in  the  art  of  dissimula- 
tion, and  instructed  him  to  consider  it  as  the  main  principle 
in. the  science  of  government.  The  mar6chal  de  Retz,  an 
Italian  of  low  birth,  to  whom  the  care  of  his  education  was 
eonfided,  made  it  his  business  to  stifle  as  much  as  possible 
every  germ  of  goodness  in  his  young  mind,  and  to  encourage 
him  in  dissolute  habits.  He  taught  him  to  be  a  profane 
swearer,  but  he  could  not  succeed  in  the  attempt  to  make 
kim  a  drunkard.  He  was  once  prevailed  on  to  drink  to  in- 
toxication, but  he  was  so  much  ashamed  of  having  been  seen 
in  that  disgusting  condition,  that  he  could  never  be  induced  to 
ccmmiit  the  same  excess  again,  and  he  was  ever  after  remark- 
ably abstemious  in  drinking,  and  also  in  eating. 

mary.  I  can  not  imagine  why  Catherine  should  wish  that 
her  son  should  be  made  wicked. 

Mn,  M.  It  is  supposed  that  she  desired  to  see  him  im- 
mersed in  d^rading  vices,  that  he  might  be  the  less  inclined 
to  interfere  with  her  politics. 

Greorge,  How  I  wish  he  had  disappointed  her,  and  grown 
up  good  in  spite  of  her ! 

Mrs.  M\  Poor  Charles,  I  doubt  not,  would  have  joined 
yon  in  that  wish,  for  his  vices  certainlv  brought  him  any 
thing  rather  than  happiness.  He  had  by  nature  an  ardent 
and  vehement  character.  Whatever  he  did,  he  did  with  vio- 
lence. When  he  danced,  it  was  with  such  impetuosity  and 
perseverance,  that  the  ladies  of  the  court  dreaded  him  for  a 
partner.  When  he  hunted,  it  was  as  if  it  was  a  matter  of 
life  and  death.  He  loved  all  kinds  of  hard  labor,  and  would 
take  delight  in  working  at  a  blacksmith's  forge  ;  and  no  la- 
borer toiling  for  his  bread  would  work  harder  than  he  would 
do  for  his  amusement.  His  bodily  strength  was  prodigious, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  violent  exercise  alone  could  aUay  the  con- 
stant resdessness  of  his  mind.  He  was  an  exceUent  gun- 
smith ;  but  the  art  he  most  excelled  in  was  that  of  making 
false  money ;  and  he  would  often  vaunt  of  his  dexterity  in 
passmgit. 

Mary,     Don't  you  think  he  must  have  been  half  mad  ? 

Mrs,  M,  His  temper  was  very  irritable,  and  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  increased  that  evil  by  not  allowing  himself 
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pxoper  sleeps  Wbeft  a  boy,  he  loved  end  ipoffte,  a  taele 
whic^  he  did  not  leave  off  in  manhood.  He  was  extremely 
fond  of  pvaetieal  and  tonneating  jokee  ;  but  whether  all  thii 
could  entitle  him  to  tlM  eBcoee  c^  madnnM  I  oan  not  pietrad 
to  say.  » 

Mairy.    Do  you  leeoUeot  any  of  hie  jeikee  ? 

Mr%.  M,  Chie  of  them  was  aa  foUowi : — On  eoaie  gimt 
occaaion,  when  he  gave  a  splendid  entertainment  at  the 
Louvie,  he  intradneMk  into  the  assembly  ten  of  the  most  n»- 
tozious  pidqiockets  in  Paris,  and  gave  them  fell  license  to 
praetioe  their  ne&rions  art  upon  tha  company.  Of  this  hb> 
erty,  you  may  be  assured,  they  fuUy  availed  themselves^  while 
the  king  amused  himself  with  watching  their  proceedings. 
When  Sm  entertainment  was  over,  he  made  them  show  hun 
their  gains,  which,  it  is  said,  were  prodigious. 

George,    Did  he  go  shares  with  them  ? 

Mr$.  M,  Not  quite  so  bad  as  that.  It  does  not  appear 
that  covetousness  was  one  of  Chailes's  &ult8.  He  ei^xed 
the  thieves  to  depart  with  their  plunder,  but  threatened  to 
have  them  all  hanged,  if  they  ever  stole  again. 

JUory.  Do  you  know,  mamma,  what  sort  of  looking  man 
he  was? 

George,  According  to  Richard's  rule,  he  oug^  not  to 
have  been  veiy  handsomew 

Mrs.  M.  He  was  a  tall,  lazge  man,  and  toleraUy  well 
made,  but  spoiled  his  appearance  fay  a  habit  of  stooping,  and 
by  an  awkward  way  («  holding  his  head  on  one  side.  He 
had  rather  handsome  eyes,  and  an  aquiline  nose.  His  com- 
plexion was  fur  and  pale,  and  his  countenance  haggard  and 
nnpleasing. 

Bdchard,  I  thiidc  my  rule  will  hold  good  in  this  iniitance, 
at  least 

Mrs,  M,  The  best  trait  in  Charles's  character  was  his 
fondness  for  his  old  nurse.  He  protected  her,  notwithstandr 
iag  her  being  a  Protestant,  during  the  massacre.  He  always 
retained  her  near  his  person,  and  she  attended  him  in  his  Isst 
moments,  and  witnessed  the  struggles  of  his  remoxse. 

George,  If  his  wicked  mother  had  witnessed  them  also^ 
it  might  perhaps  have  done  her  w«ne  good. 

Mrs,  M,  I  have  met  with  an  account  of  Charles's  sufiia^ 
ings  in  his  last  illness,  which  appears  to  me  very  touching 
and  impressive.  I  will  give  you  a  short  extract  from  it. 
"  As  his  old  nurse  was  watching  him,  she,  being  weary,  sat 
down  on  a  chest  by  the  bed-sidei  snd  began  to  done.    Fm* 
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ently  she  was  awakened  by  hearing  the  king  hemoaning  him- 
Belf  with  tears  and  groans.  She  approached  the  bed  very 
gently,  and  opened  the  curtains.  The  king  then  said,  with  a 
heavy  groan,  '  Ah,  nurae,  nurse !  what  blood !  what  murders ! 
Ah,  I  have  followed  a  wicked  counsel  j  O  my  God,  forgive 
me,  have  mercy  upon  me  if  thou  wjlt !'  "  Ailer  a  few  more 
bitter  lamentations,  the  nurse  gave  him  a  dfy  handkerchief, 
his  own  beiug  steeped  with  tears,  and  closing  the  curtains,  left 
him  to  repose. 

George,  What  a  comfort  it  must  have  been  to  Charles  in 
his  agonies,  that  he  had  saved  his  old  nurse's  life  ! 

Mrs.  M,  He  also  saved  another  Hogonot,  who  was  his 
surgeon. 

Richard,  Do  the  f'rench  still  consider  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew  as  a  thunq»h  ov^r  heresy  ? 

Mrs,  M.  When  the  delirium  of  party  fury  subsided,  they 
could. not  but  learn  to  view  it  in  its  true  hght,  and  all  writ- 
ers now  join  in  condemning  it,  Margaret  of  Valois,  the  king 
of  Navarre's  young  bride,  has  given  us,  in  the  memoirs  of  her 
life,  a  description  of  the  horrors  which  she  herself  was  a  wit- 
ness to  during  that  memorable  night  of  the  24th  of  August. 

Richard.     I  should  like  to  read  it. 

Mrs.  Mi  The  language  is  rather  difficult,  but  I  will  trans- 
late some  passages  for  you.^  Margaret  was  not  admitted  into 
the  secret  of  the  projected  massacre,  for  fear  she  should  be- 
tray it  to  her  husband.  She  says,  "  Nobody  said  any  thing 
to  me  till  the  evening,  when,  being  in  the  queen's  chamber, 
seated  on  a  chest  near  my  sister  of  Lorraine,  who  I  saw  was 
very  sad,  the  queen  my  mother  perceived  me,  and  told  me  to 
go  to  bed.  As  I  made  my  reverence,  my  sister  took  me  in  her 
arms,  and  told  me  not  to  go.  This  firightened  me  extremely. 
The  queen  called  to  my  sister,  and  rebuked  her  very  severely, 
forbidding  her  to  tell  me  any  thing.  My  sister  replied  that 
there  was  no  reason  why  I  should  be  sacrificed,  and  that  if 
the  Hugonots  discovered  any  thing,  they  would,  without  doubt, 
revenge  themselves  on  me.  The  queen  replied,  that  if  it  was 
God's  will,  no  harm  would  happen  to  me  ;  but  let  it  be  as  it 
might,  I  must  go,  to  avoid  exciting  any  suspicion.  I  saw 
that  the  queen  and  my  sister  difiered,  but  I  could  not  hear 
their  words.  The  queen  then  ordered  me  still  more  rudely 
to  go  to  bed,  and  my  sister,  bathed  in  tears,  wished  me  good 
night,  without  daring  to  say  another  word,  and  I  went,  all 
agitated  and  tromblii^,  without  being  able  to  imagine  what  I 
had  to  fear." 
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G€Orge.  Well !  this  is  the  most  cold-blooded  deed  of  all ! 
I  think  that  Catherine  de  Medicis  ^ets  inckeder  and  wickeder 
the  more  one  knows  of  her  ! 

Mrs.  M.  The  rest  of  Mai^aret's  story  is  too  lon^  to  giro 
you  in  her  own  words;  I  must  therefore  abridge  it.  She 
was  distuibed  all  night  by  the  presence  of  some  Hugonot  gea- 
tlemen,  who  came  to  confer  with  her  husband.  At  last,  at 
day-break,  he  and  they  departed,  and  she  then  hoped  to  be 
able  to  get  some  sleep,  but  was  suddenly  roused  by  a  violent 
boise  at  her  chamber-door.  The  door  being  opened  by  her 
nurse,  who  lay  in  her  apartmttit,  a  man  streaming  with  blood 
rushed  in,  pursued  by  four  archers.  This  man  darted  toward 
the  bed,  and  clung  to  her  for  protection,  while  she  did  not 
know  whether  she  herself  or  the  wounded  i&an  was  the  vio- 
tim  they  sought.  Her  shrieks  bronght  M.  Nanci,  the  isaptain 
of  the  guard.  He  sent  away  the  archers,  and  allowed  Mar- 
garet to  cfmcenl  the  fugitive  in  an  inner  apartment,  where 
he  lay  concealed  till  he  was  cured  of  his  wounds.  Margaret, 
after  changing  her  night-dress,  which  was  all  smeared  with 
blood,  burned  with  trembling  steps  to  hex  sister's  chamber. 
In  one  of  the  passages  she  encountered  another  poor  fugitive, 
whose  pursuers  overtook  him«  and  slew  him  With  their  hal- 
berds, so  close  to  her  that  she  expected  to  have  been  wounded 
herself^  and  would  have  fiiinted,  if  M.  Nanci  had  not  sup^ 
ported  her. 

Mary,    I  am  only  surprised  she  did  not  die  of  fright ! 

JUchard.  Pray,  mamma,  do  you  know  whidi  was  reek* 
oned  the  best  general,  the  prince  of  Cond6,  or  the  admiral 
Coligny. 

Mrs,  M.  I  can  not  pretend  to  say  which  was  the  best 
general,  but  I  do  not  hesitate  in  saying  which  was  the  best 
man.  Cond6's  private  character  was  very  faulty,  and  his 
public  conduct  was  much  actuated  by  personal  resentment^, 
and  selfish  ambition.  Coligny,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  man 
of  the  purest  life,  and  of  strict  religious  principle.  He  had 
an  extraordinary  enlargement  of  mind,  and  in  happier  times 
might  have  been  the  ^ride  and  glory  of  France.  Excepting 
the  unjust  charge  of  his  conniving  at  the  murder  of  the  duke 
of  Guise,  his  heresy  was  the  only  crime  which  his  enemies 
could  ever  find  to  accuse  him  of. 

Mary.  And  that  is  no  crime  in  the  eyes  of  ns  English 
people. 

Mrs.  M,  Nor  is  it  now  in  the  eyes  of  his  own  country* 
men,  who  do  ample  justice  to  his  memory.     The  house  in 
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which  ha  was  awwumnated  m  still  standing  in  the  Rue  Bethisi. 
It  is  an  inn,  and  the  room  in  which  he  died  is  still  shown. 

Mary.  It  seems  very  istrange  to  call  him  an  admiral, 
while  aill  the  while  he  was  a  general. 

Mrs,  M,  In  old  times  the  offices  of  general  and  admiral 
were  often  held  hy  the  same  person.  The  poet  d  admiral  of 
France  was  oonfened  hy  Henry  II.  on  Coligny,  as  a  reward 
for  his  hravery  in  the  wars  with  Spain.  Even  during  the 
tumult  of  the  oivil  wars,  he  also  sometimes  acted  as  admiral, 
and  earnestly  labored  to  extend  commerce  and  improve  navi- 
gation ;  but  the  times  were  very  unfiivorable  to  his  endeavors. 
Coligny  first  attemptefd  to  establish  a  French  settlement  in 
America.  He  fitted  out  an  expedition  in  1562,  to  tal^e  pos- 
sesion of  Florida,  which  he  hoped  might  be  made  a  place  of 
refuge  for  the  persecuted  Hugonots. 

Mary.     And  was  it  so  ? 

Mrs,  M,  The  first  settlers  were  entirely  destroyed  by  the 
Spaniards.  At  this  time  the  French  navy  was  behind  that 
of  all  the  otiier  nations  in  Europe,  and  could  do  but  little  for 
the  support,  or  protection  of  distant  colonies.  Oue  cause  of 
this  naval  inferiority  is  to  be  found  in  the  constant  wan 
which  the  French  waged  on  the  continent.  Another  cause 
was,  perhaps,  the  scarcity  of  good  harbors.  Nature,  veiy 
profuse  to  them  in  most  other  things,  has  been  sparing  in  that 
respect. 

RUhard.  I  thought  there  were  some  very  fine  harbors  in 
France. 

Mrs,  M,  So  there  aie  now,  but  most  of  them  are  the 
work  ef  art,  and  of  afler-times.  Several  early  but  inefiectual 
attempts  had  been  made  to  procure  a  marine.  Francis  I., 
who  loved  to  do  every  thing  on  a  magnificent  scale,  had  the 
largest  ship  built  that  ever  had  been  seen  in  France.  She 
was  two  thousand  tons  burden.* 

George,  I  dare  say  she  was  built  in  imitation  of  the  old 
English  ship  The  Great  Harry. 

Mrs,  M.  Very  probably.  She  had  on  board  a  windmill, 
and  a  tennis-court,  and  her  cables  were  of  the  thickness  of  a 
man's  leg.  She  was  built  for  the  purpose  of  some  great  en- 
terprise, but  made  only  one  voyage,  and  that  a  very  ^ort  one. 
She  was  launched  at  Havre,  and  could  get  no  further  than 
the  end  of  the  pier,  where  she  stuck  fiist.  From  her  enor- 
mous bulk  she  coiild  not  be  got  off,  and  was  obliged  to  be 
bioken  up. 

*  Her  name  wai  La  Grande  Frantaiu, 
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George,  You  have  leyeral  times  spoken  of  galleys.  What 
sort  of  Teasels  are  they  ? 

Mrs,  M,  They  are  decked  vessels,  with  a  great  numher 
of  oars.  To  row  these  vessels  is  very  lahorioas  work,  and  is 
eommonly  made  a  punishment  for  criminals,  who,  instead  of 
being  sent  to  the  hulks,  as  with  us,  are  condemned  to  woik 
for  a  term  of  years,  or  sometimes  for  life,  on  hoard  these 
galleys.* 

Mary.  Don't  they  sometimes  jump  onrerhoatd  and  swim 
away? 

Airs.  M.  They  are  chained  to  their  bmches,  so  that  they 
can  not  escape. 

*  The  rowing  in  galleyf  fats  been  abooct  e&tirelj,  if  not  estinlj,  girma, 
Of  liBM  tb«  iiitrodnctkn  of  itotm  naTigatioii. 
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HEirar  wu  at  Cncow,  in  PoUnd,  iriien  the  newi  of  hit 
brother'!  death  reached  him.  luitead.  of  aatifjiag  the  evvnt 
to  the  senste,  that  meuure*  might  be  talcen  for  the  gorem- 
ment  of  Pol&nd  during  hit  abtence,  he  was  m  imjwtieiit  of  the 
■nalleat  delay,  that  he  fled  secretly  in  the  night,  and  never 
ftopped  till  he  had  passed  the  oonfiiiea  of  the  kingdcm.  Her* 
he  was  overtaken  t^  some  of  the  Polish  nobles,  who  entreated 
him  to  retnm,  which  he  piomiaed  to  do  as  soon  as  he  had 
settled  the  afiairs  of  France.  Henry  lingered  by  the  way  in 
Oermany  and  Italy,  as  if  to  enjoy  the  delights  of  freodom,  b^ 
lore  he  was  again  fettered  by  the  restraints  of  a  throne.  H« 
arrived  at  Lyons  early  in  September,  where  his  motiier  met 
him,  and  resigned  the  regency. 

Henry  had  in  his  early  years  displayed  some  degree  of  mait- 
Kness ;  but  every  flattering  appearance  of  character  soon  van- 
ished ;  and  now,  t.lthongh  in  his  twenty-third  year,  he  was 
mon  like  a  wayward  boy  than  a  man.  He  took  little  oi  no 
■hue  in  the  administntion  of  affain,  which  be  abtndnud  to 
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ku  mother  and  his  farorites.  He  lived  ahut  up  in  his  pakoe, 
occupied  in  devising  new  fashions  in  dress,  and  diverting  him- 
self with  monkeys  and  lap-dogs,  and  in  every  iiivolous  and 
childish  amusement.  The  queen  encouraged  rather  than 
checked  these  follies,  hecause  they  left  her  the  more  at  liherty 
to  gratify  her  own  inordinate  love  of  dominion. 

The  Poles,  findiAg  that  Henry  had  no  intention  to  retum, 
elected  another  king,  and  Henry  and  his  late  suhjects  soon 
thought  no  more  of  one  another. 

The  kinff  had  long  been  deeply  enamored  of  the  princess  of 
Cond6  :  indeed  it  is  said  to  have  been  his  paanon  for  her  that 
had  made  him  so  unwilling  to  accept  the  crown  of  Poland. 
He  now  determined  to  make  her  his  wife,  presuming  that  as 
the  prince  of  Conde  had  returned  to  the  profession  of  the 
Protestant  faith,  a  divorce  might  easily  be  obtained  between 
him  and  the  princess.  But  while  this  affiiir  was  in  agitation, 
the  princess  died  suddenly ;  and  Catherine  has  been  suspected 
of  poisoning  her,  as  being  the  easiest  way  of  getting  her  son 
out  of  what  she  considered  a  foolish  scrape.  What  truth 
there  was  in  this  suspicion,  I  can  not  pretend  to  say.  The 
king,  during  three  days,  abandoned  himself  to  the  most  frantic 
excesses  of  grief.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  having  exhausted 
his  sorrow,  he  resumed  his  usual  occupations ;  but  for  some 
^me  after  he  wore,  as  a  token  of  his  regard  for  the  princess, 
little  death's  heads  instead  of  the  silver  tags  which  were  thai 
much  worn  iu  the  dresses  of  gentlemen. 

The  duke  of  Alen<^n,  and  the  king  of  Navarre,  who  had 
been  detained  by  Catherine  in  a  sort  of  custody,  made  their 
escape,  the  one  in  September,  1575,  and  the  other  in  tho 
February  following,  and  joined  the  Hugonots.  A  treaty  with 
the  Hugonots  was  concluded  soon  after,  but  on  terms  which 
were  considered  by  the  Catholics  aa  being  much  too  favoorable 
to  the  Protestants.  Max^  of  the  Cathdics,  therefore,  believ- 
ing their  church  to  be  in  dangei^  formed  themselves  into  a 
league  for  the  defense  of  their  religion. 

The  chief  promoter  of  this  league  was  the  duke  of  Guise,  a 
man  every  way  fitted  to  be  the  head  of  a  party.  He  pas- 
sesved,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  qualities  which  had  been  so 
conspicuous  in  his  father  and  uncle.  Like  his  father,  he  was 
the  idol  of  the  populace.  He  had  brilliant  talents,  was  gen- 
erous to  profusion,  insinuating  and  engaging  in  his  addxess, 
and  had  a  towering  ambition,  which  neither  principle  nor 
honor  could  restrain.  He  had  been  wounded  in  the  cheek 
in  an  engagement  with  the  Hugonots^  and  this  accident  ao- 
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quired  £br  him  the  aumame  of  the  soaned.  The  king  wa^ 
induced  to  declare  himself  the  head  of  the  league,  although 
the  pnnciplea  of  the  party  were  in  reality  subversive  of  the 
royal  a,uthority.  But  this  Henry  did  not  discover  until  he 
was  Brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin. 

The  flames  of  the  civil  war  again  broke  forth,  and  again 
died  away.  But,  even  when  it  was  called  peace,  private 
animosities  raged  in  an  unesuunpled  degree.  The  social  ties 
seemed  broken ;  and  the  true  reason  why  so  much  violence 
was  manifested  during  the  period  of  the  wars  of  religion  was, 
that  relif^on  was  often  little  else  than  the  pretext  of  men 
whose  mmds  were  almost  whoUy  guided  and  absorbed  by  tha 
irreligious  spirit  of  revenge,  and  by  unprincipled  ambition. 

The  duke  of  Alenqon,  who  had  neither  honesty  nor  consist" 
ency,  abandoned  the  king  of  Navarre,  and  reconciling  himself 
to  his  brother,  had  the  dukedom  of  Anjou  conferred  on  him. 
In  1578  he  engaged  in  a  treatv  with  the  Flemings,  to  assist 
their  efibrts  to  throw  of[  the  yoke  of  Spain,  a  yoke  which  the 
tyranny  of  Philip  II.  now  made  more  than  ever  intolerable. 
Anjou  h4d  the  title  given  him  of  Protector  of  the  Belgic  Lib- 
erties, and  entered  the  Netherlands  with  a  considerable  force. 
But  his  desire  to  make  himself  king  at  last  betraying  itself, 
the  Flemings  became  distrustful  of  him^  and  he  foimd  him- 
self obliged  to  return  to  France.  He  long  indulged  the  hope 
of  marrying  Elizabeth,  queen  of  England ;  but  all  his  hopes 
of  aggrandizement  miscarried,  and  he  died,  humiliated  and 
dejected,  June  10,  1584. 

The  death  of  the  duke  of  Anjou  made  a  great  change  in 
afiairs.  The  king,  who  had  now  been  married  some  years, 
had  no  children,  and  the  king  of  Navarre  thus  became  the 
presumptive  heir  of  the  throne.  The  character  of  this  great 
prince  began  to  display  itself  His  superior  talents  and  noble 
nature  had  long  been  obscured  by  adverse  circumstances.  But 
the  prospect  of  hia  succession,  while  it  animated  the  spirits  of 
the  Hugonots,  filled  the  Catholics  with  a  corresponding  dread. 
They  joined  heartUy  in  any  scheme  to  exclude  him,  and,  imder 
the  plea  that  his  claims  were  forfeited  by  his  religion,  they 
chose  to  consider  his  uncle,  the  old  cardinal  of  Bourbon,  as 
the  immediate  heir  of  the  crown  of  France.  The  duke  of 
Guise  was  the  chief  supporter  of  this  choice,  hoping  that,  as 
the  cardiiud  was  weak  in  intellect,  and  now  infirm  from  age, 
he  would  (should  he  come  to  the  crown)  be  but  the  shadow 
of  a  king,  and  that  he  himself  should  govern  in  his  name. 
The  king,  however,  would  never  consent  to  set  aside  tho 
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claims  of  tbe  king  of  Nayarre.  He  sent  pretHnng  invitationfl 
to  him,  in  his  own  and  his  mother's  name,  to  come  to  court ; 
but  the  king  of  Navarre  would  not  trust  himself  in  their  hands. 

On  the  31st  of  December,  1584,  was  concluded  a  treaty 
called  the  treaty  of  Joinville,  between  the  party  of  the  duke 
of  Guise  and  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  who  took  the  title  of  Pro- 
tector of  the  League.  In  the  following  year  the  war  re-com- 
menced with  the  Protestants.  This  war  has  been  called  the 
War  of  the  three  Henrys :  that  is,  Henry  III. ;  the  king  of 
Navarre  ;  and  the  duke  of  Guise. 

In  1587,  the  king  of  Navarre  gained  a  signal  victory  over 
(he  royal  army  at  Coutras ;  but  this  victory  he  failed  to  im- 
prove as  he  ought.  A  considerable  army  of  Germans  entered 
France  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  Hugonots,  and  pene- 
trated into  the  center  of  the  kingdom ;  but  was  finally  routed, 
and  almost  exterminated  by  the  duke  of  Guise. 

In  1588,  the  Hugonots  sustained  a  great  loss  in  the  death 
of  the  prince  of  Cond6.  This  prince  of  Condd  was  a  man  of 
great  abilities,  and  of  the  most  strict  and  sincere  integrity, 
and  no  way  inferior  to  his  cousin,  the  king  of  Navarre,  in 
bravery  and  generosity  of  character.  He  was  a  Protestant 
from  the  purest  principles  of  religion,  and  scorned  every  selfish 
and  tmworthy  motive.  This  great  man  was  poisoned  by  his 
own  servants.  His  wife,  Charlotte  de  Trimouille,  was  de- 
tained many  years  in  prison  on  suspicion  of  having  been  the 
instigator  of  the  crime.  She  had  one  son,  who  was  bom  a 
few  months  afler  the  death  of  his  father. 

During  these  transactions,  the  king,  jealous  of  the  League, 
which  duly  treated  him  with  increased  insolence  and  tyranny, 
knew  not,  and  had  not  firmness  to  determine  consistently, 
which  way  to  turn  himself.  Too  weak  to  cope  either  with 
the  king  of  Navarre  or  the  duke  of  Guise,  he  acted  an  insin- 
cere part  toward  both,  sometimes  treating  openly  with  the 
one  at  the  very  moment  that  he  was  treating  secretly  with 
the  other.  Catherine  also,  as  was  her  custom,  acted  perfidi- 
ously. She  had  formed  a  design,  in  defiance  of  the  law,  to 
advance  the  children  of  her  favorite  daughter,  the  duchess  of 
Lorraine,  to  the  succession  to  the  crown.  She  afiected  to 
keep  good  friends  with  the  king  of  Navarre,  while  she  secretly 
courted  the  duke  of  Guise,  in  the  hope  of  engaging  him  to 
favor  her  scheme.  But  Guise  had  still  nearer  interests  of  his 
own  to  -serve,  and  aimed  at  procuring  for  himself,  if  not  the 
crown  itself,  yet  at  least  the  exercise  of  all  its  power.  He, 
however,  with  a  dissimulation  equal  to  Catherine's^  afieoted 
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to  lend  a  willing  ear  to  hei  schemeS)  while  he  carefully  con- 
cealed his  own. 

The  king  hecame  at  length  the  ohject  of  an  extreme  and 
general  distnust  and  contempt.  The  people,  the  ParisianA 
more  especially,  could  not  help  making  disparaging  compari- 
sons hetween  him  and  the  duke  of  Guise,  whom  they  idolized. 
Guise,  by  means  of  his  agents,. fomented  the  public  disafiec- 
tion,  and  several  plots  w«re  formed  to  dethrone  the  king,  and 
oonfiile  him  in  a  monastery.  One  of  the  most  active  pro- 
moters of  these  plots  was  the  duchess  de  Montpensier,  Guise's 
sister,  who,  to  revenge  herself  for  some  remarks  which  Henry 
had  made  on  her  want  of  personal  beauty,  took  every  means 
of  tunung  him  into  ridicule^«»d  lowerinjhis  authonHy. 

These  designs  against  the  king  becoming  daily  more  for- 
midable, Henry  in  terror  sent  orders  to  the  duke  of  Guise  to 
abstain  from  coming  to  Paris.  But  Guise,  his  plots  beiog 
ripe,  came  in  defiance  of  him.  He  entered  the  city,  May  9, 
1588.  He  was  received  with  acclamations  of  triumphant 
joy  by  the  populace,  and  welcomed  with  apparent  cordiality 
by  Catherine,  who  undertook  to  mediate  between  him  and  the 
Jong.  Henry  was  at  length  prevailed  on  to  admit  him  into 
his  presence.  The  duke,  while  he  was  with  the.  king,  kept 
his  hand  on  his  sword,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  think  that 
Henry  had  intended  to  order  his  guards  to  fall  on  him  during 
the  interview.  But  he  was  for  the  present  suffered  to  retire 
unharmed,  after  having  been  loaded  by  the  king  with  re- 
proaches, to  which  he  replied  with  apparent  submission. 

After  another  day  had  passed,  the  king  caused  a  body  of 
four  thousand  Swiss  soldiers  to  be  brought  into  the  city,  with 
orders  to  post  themselves  in  the  squares  and  principal  places. 
But  the  citizens,  instigated  by  Guise  and  his  party,  assembled 
in  prodigious  numbers,  and  overpowering  the  soldiers,  pro- 
ceeded to  erect  barricades,  and  to  stretch  chains  across  the 
streets^  by  way  of  protecting  themselves  against  any  attack 
from  the  king.  These  barricades  were  by  degrees  carried 
fiirther  and  farther  till  they  were  advanced  within  a  few 
steps  of  the  Louvre.  The  shops  were  shut,  the  alarm-bells 
were  rung,  and  the  town,  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other,  was 
in  the  greatest  tumult.  The  king  himself  was  every  instant 
In  expectation  of  being  attacked  in  his  palace.  The  mar^chals 
Biron  and  d'Aumont,  who  ventured  to  harangue  the  mob, 
"Were  fired  at,  and  obliged  to  retire.  The  duke  of  Guise,  who 
liad  till  now  remained  in  his  house,  a  passive  spectator  of  the 
commotion,  appeared  at  this  crisis  in  the  streets  on  horseback, 
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unanned,  and  with  only  a  truncheon  in  his  hand.  His  Toioe 
and  presence  instantly  calmed  the  mob.  He  forbade  the 
people  to  commit  any  violence,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
ordered  the  barricades  to  be  kept  up,  and  the  king  to  be  vigi- 
lantly observed.  Catherine  endeavored  to  restore  tranquillity 
by  negotiating.  The  mob,  in  the  mean  time,  hourly  increased. 
The  king,  during  the  night,  found  means  to  escape  from  the 
gardens  at  the  back  of  the  palace,  and  mounting  a  horse,  took 
the  road  to  Chartres,*  leaving  Guise  almost  entire  master  of 
the  capital.  Catherine  remained  behind,  and  continued  her 
negotiations,  and  at  last  procured  an  apparent  reconciliation. 
The  terms  of  reconciliation  included  a  promise  from  the  king 
to  call  an  assembly  of  the  states-general.  It  was  the  object 
of  the  duke  of  Guise  to  prociure  from  this  assembly,  which 
met  at  Blois  in  the  month  of  October  following,  a  ratification 
of  the  king's  other  concessions,  and  he  spared  no  pains  to  secure 
its  members  in  his  own  interests. 

Henry,  under  these  circumstances,  determined  to  rid  him- 
self of  his  ambitious  subject  by  resorting  to  the  detestable  act 
of  assassination.  In  the  dead  of  the  night  of  the  22d  of  De- 
cember, he  himself  introduced  nine  of  his  body  guards  into 
secret  hiding-places,  which  he  had  had  constructed  in  the 
passage  leading  to  his  own  chamber,  in  the  castle  of  Blois  ;t 
and,  arming  them  with  poniards,  he  bade  them  lie  in  wait  for 
their  victim.  A  public  council  had  been  appointed  to  be  held 
in  the  castle  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  23d,  and 
Guise  had  been  summoned  to  attend  it.  "The  king's  designs 
were  known  to  so  many  persons,  that  the  duke  had  that  morn- 
ing received  no  fewer  than  nine  billets,  entreating  him  not  to 
attend ;  but  he  disregarded  these  friendly  warnings,  and  looked 
on  them  as  a  contrivance  of  Henry's  to  intimidate  him,  and  to 
induce  him  to  leave  Blois,  where  he  knew  that  his  presence 
was  no  longer  desired. 

At  the  appointed  hour,  Guise,  with  his  brother,  the  cardinal 
of  Guise,  entered  the  council-room.  The  duke  presently  re- 
ceived a  message  to  attend  the  king  in  his  private  chainber. 
By  nature  intrepid,  he  obeyed  the  summons  without  fear ;  but 
when  he  approached  the  door  of  the  royal  apartment,  he  was 
suddenly  beset  by  the  assassins,  and,  af\cr  a  desperate  but 
short  resistance,  fell  covered  with  wounds.  Henry,  from  the 
scene  of  death,  went  to  his  mother's  apartment,  and  said  ex- 
ultingly,  "  Now,  madam,  I  am  a  king  I"  She  neither  blamed 
nor  approved  the  deed,  but  coldly  replied,  "  We  shall  see  what 
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*'will  eome  of  it."  She  nigsd  him,  'however,  to  tehe  initnit 
-meamues  to  wcme  Pom,  while  yet  in  oaDStematiaa  at*  the 
fint  intelligeaoe  of  this  .Uoody  tmaiactioii,  and  ftr  eheoking 
the  commotions  which  might  be  expected  to  siiie  thioaghont 
the  kingdom.  Catherine  was  at  this  time  ill,  and  indeed  on 
tiie  very  brink  of.  eternity.  This  miserable  woman  had  no 
comfort  in  looking  forwaxd  to  what  was  to  her  a  dxeadftd 
futurity.  6he  saw  the  futility  ako  of  all  her  worldly  achemes, 
and  the  ruin  and  miaety  which  they  had  brou^tt,  and  whieh 
they  were  still  bringing,  upon  her  raoe.  l%e  mental  agita- 
tion which  these  reflections  excited  in  Inr  is  commnmly  sup- 
posed to  have  hastened  her  end. 

The  murder  of  the  duke  of  Guiie  entangled  Hemy,  as  is 
commonly  the  case,  in  other  crimes.  At  the  moment  when 
Gnise  was  assassinated,  his  brother,  the  cardinal,  was  aneat- 
cd.  On  the  following  day,  it  being  thought  dangerous  that 
he  should  surviye,  he,  too,  was  sent  for  tmder  pretense  of 
speaking  to  the  king,  and  was  dispatched  by  four  soldieis,  in 
one  of  the  galleries  of  the  castle.  That  night,  the  two  bodies 
were  let  down  by  ropes  firom  the  windows  into  a  ooort,  where 
they  were  burnt  to  ashes,  m  order  to  prevent  any  remains  of 
them  from  being  preserved. 

No  eooaer  was  the  death  of  Guise  known  in  Paris  than  the 
people  became  almost  frantic,  and  their  grief  and  indignation 
kmnr  no  bounds.  The  docton  of  the  Sonxmne,  whose  decrees 
were  considered  as  beii^  almost  as  binding  as  laws,  pronounced 
Henry  of  Valois  to  have  forfeited  his  crown,  and  absolved  his 
subjects  fiom  their  oath  of  allegiance.  The  whdie  country 
was  in  a  state  of  alarm  and  commotion.  Whole  provinces, 
and  nearly  all  the  diief  cities  revolted ;  and  Henry,  instead  of 
*'  finding  himself  a  king,"  saw  himself  on  the  pomt  of  losing 
his  crown.  Utteciy  incapaUe  of  effecting  any  thing  for  him- 
ad(  he  now  again  tiumed  nis  eyes  to  the  king  of  Navarre,  and 
besought  him  to  come  to  him,  and  to  have  compassion  on  his 
^iistMssed  condition.  It  was  with  some  difficulty,  arising  part- 
ly from  his  abhorrence  of  ^e  king's  <Srimes,  and  partly  from 
aospioions  of  his  sincerity,  that  this  prince  conld  bring  himself 
to  pay  attenti<m  to  his  entreaties.  However,  for  this  once  he 
snspected  him  wrongfuUy.  The  king  had  now  no  intention 
to  infure  the  only  man  who  could  assist  him  in  his  present 
nbjeet  ccmdition.  The  two  Henrys  met  April  30,  1689,  in 
the  park  of  the  castle  of  Plessis  les  Tours,  and  a  reconciliation 
took  i^ce,  which  appeavs  to  have  inspired  the  king  with  some 
degree  of  courage  and  energy.     He  called  together  all  the 
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tnopi  vbo  itiU  adhend  to  him,  and  umting  hii  ibroet  with 
thoad  of  the  long  of  NaTarre,  aaaembled  an  army  of  thirty- 
eight  thoiwand  men.  With  thia  aimy  the  two  kings  appear- 
ed befixre  Pazia,  in  the  end  of  July. 

The  alarm  of  the  Paiiaiani  was  ezceanve.  Theyhad  not 
expected,  and  were  totally  unprepared  for  &  liege.  The  duke 
de  Mayenne,  the  rarviving  brother  of  the  duke  of  Guiae,  who 
ainoe.  hia  brother's  death  had  been  appointed  head  of  the 
League,  came  to  the  relief  of  the  capital  with  all  the  troopt 
he  oould  muster.  But  these  were  very  inadequate  to  ita  de- 
fense, and  Mayenne  meditated  the  desperate  resolution  of  put- 
ting himself  at  the  head  of  four  thousand  of  his  best  men,  and 
either  cutting  his  way  through  the  besiegeia,  or  perishing  glo- 
riously in  the  attempt.  The  fate  of  Paris  had  arrived  at  this 
awful  crisis,  when  an  unexpected  event  averted  the  deatnie- 
tion  which  seemed  impending,  and  made  an  entiro  revolution 
in  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom. 

On  the  1st  of  August,  1589,  a  monk  named  Jamea  Clement, 
under  pretense  of  having  important  communications  to  make 
to  the  king,  obtained  admittance  into  his  chamber  while  he 
was  dressing,  and,  presenting  to  him  a  paper  for  his  perusal, 
almost  immediately  afterward  stabbed  him  in  the  body  vrith 
a  knife  which  he  had  concealed  in  his  sleeve.  Henry  wrench- 
ed the  knife  fiom  the  wound,  and  struck  the  ssMssin  with  it 
in  the  face.  The  attendants  rushing  Ibrwaxd,  soon  dispatch- 
ed him  vrith  their  swords,  and  thus  all  clew  was  lost  to  the 
motives  which  instigated  him ;  and  it  was  never  known 
whether  the  deed  had  proceeded  from  his  own  malignant  and 
fanatical  disposition,  or  was  perpetrated  at  the  suggestion  of 
others.  Suspicion,  theroforo,  had  an  ample  range,  and  glanoed 
by  turns  at  the  king  of  Spain,  the  duchess  of  Montpensier, 
and  at  all  the  principal  supporters  of  the  League. 

The  king's  wound  did  not,  at  first,  appear  to  be  mortal ; 
but,  in  ihe  course  of  a  few  hours,  his  surgeons  pronounced,  on 
re-examination,  that  he  had  not  long  to  live.  He  sent  for  the 
king  of  Navarro,  embraced  him  rardially,  declared  him  his 
successor,  and  conjured  him  to  renounce  the  reformed  rehgioii. 
He  then  confessed  himself  with  much  apparent  devotion,  and 
expired,  August  the  2d.  He  was  in  the  38th  year  of  his  age, 
and  had  reigned  fiflee^  years.  He  left  no  children  by  his 
queen,  Louisa  of  Vaudemont,  and  in  him  the  house*  of  Valois 
became  extinct. 

The  family  of  Valois  sat  on  the  throne  of  France  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-one  years.     Of  th»  thirteen  monarahs  of  this 
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TKoe,  it  miut  be  uid  tlut  they  were,  for  the  most  put,  brave, 
nupiificent,  and  lorera  of  the  fine  art*.  They  found  the 
kingdoin  oveinm  by  foreign  enemies,  hemmed  in  and  curtail- 
ed on  erery  side,  and  parceled  out  into  independent  rtatea. 
They  expelled  the  English,  theyomted  Dtuphin6,  Burgundy, 
Provence,  and  Bretagne,  to  their  dominions,  and  leA  to  their 
■ucoeawn  a  great  and  well  compacted  territory.  On  the  oth< 
CT  band,  the«e  kings  were,  with  few  exceptions,  arbitrary  and 
ambitiona,  loven  of  conquest  rather  than  of  the  prosponty  of 
their  people,  on  whose  rights  they  trampled  nnscrupulously. 
They  ground  down  the  poor  by  taxes  and  impositions,  end 
d^raded  the  aoblea  by  beetowing  the  highest  dignities  on 
mean  and  unworthy  &Torites,  a  practice  unheaol  of  among 
their  predeceesors. 

In  the  year  1564,  an  edict  had  been  published  in  France 
fixing  the  conunencement  of  the  year  on  the^rst  of  January, 
instead  of  b^inning  it  on  EaetCT-day,  as  had  till  then  been 
the  custom.  Pope  Gregory  the  Thuteenth'i  reformation  of 
the  calendar  was  adopted  in  France  in  1565.  The  Protest 
ant  countries  of  Europe  long  rejected  it,  because  they  legard- 
ed  it  as  a  Popiik  ordinance. 
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CONVERSATION  ON  CHAPTER  XXX. 

Ridiard.  Of  all  thoie  thirteen  VoLhs  kiag«»  I  think  I  like 
this  Henry  III.  the  least  To  be  suie  he  was  not  wone  thaa 
Louia  XI. »  but»  then,  he  was  moie  oontemptible. 

Mrs.  Markham.  H!enry  III.  was  a  disgusting  mixtnvo  of 
folly  and  vice.  He  was  exoeedisffly  vain  of  his  penoml  ap- 
pearance, and. painted  his  face  red  and  white,  and  were  some 
kind  of  plasters  at  night  to  improve  his  oomplexioa.  He  ako 
slept  in  gloves  to  mske  his  hands  white,  aud  stained  his  hair 
to  hide  its  natural  color,  which  was  red. 

Mary,  I  thought  it  was  nobody  but  only  very,  silly  wcco* 
en  indeed  who  did  those  sort  of  things. 

George.  I  think  his  being  se<fond  of  inventing  new  &sh« 
ions  in  diess  was  another  thuig  in  which  he  was  like  a  very 
silly  woman. 

Mrs,  M,  He  became  bald  while  quite  young,  which  was 
probably  the  efiect  of  the  dye  which  he  used  for  his  hair ;  and, 
to  conceal  his  baldness,  he  latterly  wore  a  Turkish  tnrhan. 

Mary.  How  very  strange. he  must  have  looked. vpith  his 
painted  face  and  his  turban ! 

Mrs,  M.  The  duke  de  Sully  had  an  interview  with  him 
during  tho  time  of  his  greatest  distress,  and  thus  describes  his 
appearance  : — "  I  found  him  in  his  closet,  a  sword  by  his  side, 
and  short  cloak  on  his  shoulders,  a  little  turban  on  his  head,  and 
about  his  neck  was  hung  a  basket,  in  which  were  two  or  three 
little  dogs,  no  bigger  than  my  fist." 

George.  A  basket  full  of  little  dogs !  I  should  as  soon 
have  expected  to  have  found  him  playing  like  a  girl,  with  a 
doU. 

Mrs.  M.  He  was  often  found  playing  wft£  a  cup  and 
ball :  and  this  amusement  soon  became  so  fashij^able  at  court, 
that  not  only  the  gentlemen,  but  also  the  pas»B  and  lackeys, 
were  perpetually  seen  engaged  in  it.  • 

Ridiard.  1  suppose  a  foolish  king  will  mati^fbolish  courtr 
iers. 

George.  I  hope  there  will  soon  be  an  end  of  these  civil 
wars,  and  of  all  their  cruelties.  I  am  getting  vsry  tind  of 
them. 

Mrs.  M.  Among  their  many  evil  consequences,  one  of  the 
worst  was  their  efiect  on  the  minds  of  all  ranks  of  people, 
whose  feelings  were  made  callous  by  familiarity  with  scenes 
of  blood,  and  their  malignant  passions  fostered  by  the  violence 
of  party  spirit,  till  they  seemed  to  be  insensible  to  all  difier* 
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cnce  between  right  and  wrong.  All  writers  agree  that  the 
character  of  the  French  people  underwent  a  great  change  for 
the  worse  during  the  reigns  of  the  three  last  kings  of  liie 
house  of  Valois. 

Richard,  Fray,  msunma,  had  the  soldiers  who  fought  in 
the  civil  wars  regular  pay  like  other  soldiers  ? 

Mrs.  M.  They  had  a  nominal  pay,  but  they  did  not  re- 
ceive it  very  regularly.  They  were  often  driven  to  obtain  the 
necessaries  of  life  by  the  plunder  of  the  peasants,  and  were,  in 
fact,  little  better  than  authorized  banditti. 

George,  It  seems  to  me  that  the  soldiers  of  old  times 
were  seldom  any  thing  else. ' 

Mrs.  M.  It  must,  indeed,  be  owned,  that  whatever  may 
be  the  case  now,  war  and  robbery,  in  former  times,  went  hand- 
in*hand.  I  have  met  with  an  account  of  the  Italian  wars,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  II„  in  which  it  is  said  that  the  French 
soldiers  acquired  by  plunder  such  prodigious  wealth,  that  it 
was  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  the  private  men  clothed  in 
velvet  and  gold.  One  man's  dress  is  described  as  of  green 
satin,  with  gold  coins  for  buttons.  But  in  the  civil  wars  all 
this  wealth  disappeared,  and  the  French  sddiery  migbt  have 
then  passed  muster  in  Falstaff's  ragged  regiment.  We  need 
not  except  even  Henry  IV.,  who  in  a  letter  to  the  duke  of 
Sully,  written  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  complains  that 
his  shirts  were  all  torn,  and  that  he  had  not  a  doublet  which 
was  not  out  at  the  elbows,  and  that  he  had  not  a  coat  of 
armor  which  he  could  wear. 

Richard.     Then  armor  was  still  worn  at  that  time  ? 

Mrs.  M.  It  did  not  disappear  finally  till  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  o£l!ensive  arms  and  defensive  armor  used  in 
France  came  chiefly  from  Italy.  The  French,  though  in 
many  arts,  extremely  ingenious,  have  never,  firom  the  earliest 
time  to  the  present  day,  possessed  much  skill  in  working  in 
iron  and  steel. 

Richard.  What  fire-arms  were  in  use  at  the  time  of  the 
French  civil  wars  ? 

Mrs.  M.  The  arquebuss,  which  had  succeeded  to  the 
cross-bow,  had  now  in  its  turn  given  place  to  muskets,  and 
the  cavalry  had  exchanged  their  lance§  for  pistols.  The  mus- 
ket (^  that  day,  in  consequence  (^  its  extreme  weight,  was 
not  brought  into  use  without  great  opposition. 

George.  Did  the  French  excel  now  in  their  artillery,  as 
tnuch  as  they  did  in  the  time  of  Charles  VIII.  ? 

Mrs.  M.     During  the  civil  wars,  there  appears  to  have 
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been  on  both  sides  a  great  deficiency  of  cannon.  At  the  bat- 
tle of  Coutras,  the  king  of  Navarre  had  only  three  field-piecest 
and  the  roval  army  only  two.  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  a  moment 
of  generosity,  sent  the  Hugonots  a  present  of  nine  cannon, 
which  were  considered  a  great  acquisition. 

Mary.     And  I  think  it  was  very  generous  in  her. 

Mrs.  M.  The  prince  of  Cond^  thought  so  too,  and  wished 
much  to  have  made  her  a  handsome  present  in  return ;  but 
he  was  so  poor,  and  his  party  so  much  reduced,  that  nothing 
could  be  found  to  send  her  but  some  wool,  and  some  bells 
which  had  been  taken  from  a  church  in  Normandy. 

George.  Could  not  the  king  of  Navarre,  too,  have  found 
something  to  send  ? 

Mrs.  M.  The  king  of  Navarre  was  not  much  richer 
than  Cond^.  It  had  long  been  the  policy  of  the  family  of 
Valois,  to  depress,  as  much  as  they  could,  the  house  of  Bpor- 
bon.  And  the  royal  revenues  of  Navarre,  with  Henry's 
Bourbon  patrimony,  and  his  wife's  portion  included,  did  not 
amount  to  so  much  as  six  thousand  pounds  sterling  a  year — 
a  small  sum  to  maintain  an  army,  and  to  keep  up  kingly 
state  with. 

George.  It  was  not  surprising  then  that  his  doublets,  poor 
man,  were  out  at  the  elbows ! 

Richard.  Pray,  mamma,  when  were  regimental  unifbims 
first  adopted  ? 

Mrs.  M.  During  the  civil  wars  of  France  some  distinc- 
tion of  dress  was  adopted  by  the  nobles  and  officers  of  each 
party.  The  Catholics  wore  crimson  jackets  and  scarfe,  and 
the  Hugonots  white  ones ;  but  this  was  a  badge  of  party, 
and  not  as  a  military  uniform.  The  first  attempt  I  have 
fi)Qnd  mentioned  to  dress  the  French  soldiers  in  uniform  was 
made  by  Heni^  III.,  who  clothed  his  Swiss  guards  in  suits 
of  gray. 

Richard.  I  fear  the  artq  and  sciences  were  sadly  n^lect- 
ed  during  these  terrible  civil  wars. 

Mrs.  M.  All  great  public  works  and  general  improve- 
ments were  at  a  stand.  But  so  great  an  impulse  had  now 
been  given  to  the  human  mind,  that  notwithstanding  tlie 
calamities  of  the  times,  knowledge  of  all  kinds  went  on  in- 
creasing. Among  other  arts,  that  of  surgery  made  great 
progress. 

George.  Why,  the  art  of  surgery  was  likely  enough  to 
thrive  in  a  time  of  such  constant  war. 

Mrs.  M.     Much  is  said  of  the  superior  skill  of  Ambtoee 
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Pue,  the  Hugonot  stugeon,  -whose  life  was  spared  by  Chaxles 
IX.  at  the  time  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 

Richard,  Par^  !  That  was  the  name  of  the  man  who 
first  made  that  happy  discovery,  of  which  you  told  us  in  the 
History  of  England,  that  boiling  <h1  wa«  not  good  fiur  gun-shot 
Grounds. 

Mrs,  M.  Suigery,  before  his  time,  was  more  a  butchery 
than  a  healing  art,  and  the  usual  way  of  stopping  the  blood 
wa»  to  sear  l^e  wound  with  red-hot  irons.  There  was  one 
xaan,  however,  of  the  name  of  Doublet,  who  did  not  pursue 
so  barbaious  a  method.  This  man  had  the  r^ntation  of 
curing  wounds  by  magic,  and  it  must  be  owned  that  some  of 
bia  euros  were  very  surprising. 

Mary.  You  are  not  serious,  mamma !  He  did  not  really 
cure  them  by  magic  ? 

Mrs,  M,  He  used  to  repeat  certain  magical  inoantatioiis, 
after  which  he  washed  the  wound  with  plain  water,  and 
boond  it  up  with  dean  linen  bandages. 

George.  It  was  not  fair  upon  the  plain  water  and  the 
dean  linsn  that  the  magic  diould  get  all  the  credit. 

jifiv.  M.  But  there  was  another  way  also  of  stopping  the 
blood  without  magic,  and  without  searing  the  part :  this  was, 
finr  some  person  to  hold  his  thumb  on  the  wound  till  it  should 
cease  bleeding. 

George.  Then  which  did  they  call  the  patient^  mamma, 
the  man  with  the  wound,  or  the  man  with  the  thumb  ? 

Richard,  80  much  ibr  the  art  of  surgery.  And  how  was 
it  in  the  mean  time  with  the  art  of  poetry  ? 

Mrs.  M.  Jodelle,  Desportes,  and  Ronsard,  were  poets  who 
enliTcned  this  melancholy  period.  Jodelle  was  the  father  of 
French  tragedy,  and  Desportes  was  famed  for  his  elegies ;  but 
It  is  B4insard's  name  which  has  come  down  to  us  with  most 
honor.  He  was  the  author  of  the  Frandad,  the  first  French 
epic,  and  his  writings  are  said  to  have  greatly  improved  the 
French  language,  which  before  his  time  was  very  unpolished 
and  inharmonious. 

Ridtard.     Is  his  poetry  much  admired  now  ? 

Mrs,  M.  In  En^nd  it  is  scarcely  known,  and  little  read, 
I  should  think,  even  in  France.  But  there  was  a  time  when 
it  formed  the  universal  study  of  all  well-educated  persons.  It 
was  the  delight  of  our  queen  Elizabeth  and  her  court,  and  the 
sokce  of  Mary  Stuart  in  her  prison.  Mary  sent  Ronsaxd  a 
splendid  present  of  a  silver  beaufet,  on  wluch  was  a  repre- 
sentation of  Mount  Parnassus,  as  a  token  of  gratitude  for  the 
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beguiling  of  her  lonowB,  which  she  had  derived  from  the 
perusal  of  his  poetry. 

Jiidktrd,  Were  there  any  famous  prose  writers  at  that 
time  ? 

Mrs,  M.  The  essays  of  Montaigne  are  very  celebrated, 
and  I  believe  very  clever  ;  and  there  are  a  great  number  of 
private  menunrs,  a  iroecies  of  writing  in  wluch  the  French  * 

particularly  excel.  One  of  the  most  valuable  books  of  this 
kind  is  the  Memoirs  of  the  duke  of  Sully,  the  faithful  friend 
and  virtuous  minister  of  Henry  IV.     These  memoirs  give  us  ! 

circumstantial  and  highly  interesting  details  of  the  chirf  I 

transactions  of  the  reigns  of  Henry  lU.  and  Henry  IV.  I 

Creorge,  Wen  the  schools  under  better  discipline  now 
than  they  used  to  be  ?  * 

Mrs,  M,  You  shall  judge  for  yourself.  Here  is  an  ac- 
count by  a  French  gentleman  of  a  school  he  was  at  at  Ton- 
louse  : — "  Being  in  the  year  1545  fourteen  years  old,  I  was 
sent  with  my  brother  to  study  the  laws  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  an  ancient  gentleman.  We  were  auditors  during 
three  years,  leading  a  much  stricter  life,  and  studying  more 
severely,  thaa  persons  of  the  present  time  would  suppose. 
We  rose  at  four  in  the  morning,  and  having  said  our  prayerB» 
besan  our  studies  at  five,  our  great  books  under  our  arms, 
and  our  inkstands  and  candlesticks  in  our  hands.  We  listen- 
ed to  all  the  lectures  till  ten  without  intermission,  and  then 
dined,  after  having  in  haste  run  over  the  substance  of  the 
lectures,  which  we  had  taken  down  in  writing.  After  dinner, 
as  a  matter  of  amusement,  we  read  Greek  plays,  or  Demos- 
thenes, &c.  At  one  o'clock,  to  our  studies  again.  At  five, 
home,  to  repeat  and  look  out  in  our  boola  for  the  pas- 
sages cited.  Then  we  supped,  and  read  in  Greek  and 
Latin.  On  holidays  we  went  to  mass  and  vespon,  and  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  day  we  had  a  litlie  music  and 
walking." 

George.  Truly,  there  was  no  great  relaxation  of  discipline 
there. 

Mrs,  M,  Among  the  things  worthy  to  be  noted  of  this 
period  is  the  first  introduction  of  telescopes  into  France. 
Snuff  also  was  first  used  in  France  about  this  time.  It  was 
called  Queen's  Herb,  because  Catherine  de  Medicis  was  ex- 
tremely fond  of  it,  and  used  to  take  it. 

Creorge,    And  for  that  very  reason  I  never  will. 

Mrs,  M,  I  forgot  when  I  was  speaking  of  Heniy  the 
Third's  oapriciousness  in  diess,  to  say  that  he  left  on  the 
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luge  ToBs  wUch  were  much  in  faahum  when  he  came  to  the 

Mary.     I  (impose  he  thought  they  miibecame  him. 

Mrs.  M.  He  left  them  olf  because  he  took  it  into  his 
head  that  the  person,  whose  business  it  was  to  pin  his  nifi', 
had  been  bribed  by  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Alen*^,  to 
■cntch  him  in  the  nape  of  the  neck  with  &  poisoned  pin. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 
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Bust  IV.,  aonn,  us  DiOTBn. 

Whek  the  melancholy  oatastropbe  which  put  an  end  to 
the  troubled  and  ignominious  reign  of  Henry  HI.  was  known 
in  Palis,  the  Parisians  abandoned  ttumselvM  to  the  most  dis- 
graceful excesses  of  joy.  The  duchess  of  Montpensier  ran 
nbout  the  streets  exclaiming,  "  Good  newi !  good  newt !  the 
tyrant  is  dead !" 

In  the  mean  time  all  was  confiuion  and  consternation  in 
the  royal  camp.  There  was  no  nearer  nude  heii  than  the 
king  of  Narane :  but  still  hit  claim  was  by  many  considered 
too  remote  to  be  admitted  as  a  dear  title  to  the  throne,  he 
lieing  related  to  the  late  king  tmly  in  the  eleventh  degree 
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The  party  of  the  League  refuted  to  acknowledge  hii  claifn, 
and  caused  the  old  cardinal  de  Boorbon,  who  was  itiU  a  pna^ 
oner,  to  be  proclaimed  king  by  the  title  of  Charles  X.  The 
nobles  in  the  royal  army  were  chiefly  inclined  to  the  cause  of 
Hcary»  and,  as  aoon  aa  they  had  recovered  firom  the  sarpriae 
into  which  the  death  of  Henry  III.  had  thrown  them,  ac- 
knowledged him  aa  king.  The  duke  of  Epemon,  and  lome 
others,  however,  professed  to  take  no  part  in  the  contest,  and 
withdrew  with  a  large  portion  of  the  troops. 

Henry  with  his  diminished  forces  found  it  impossible  to 
continue  the  siege  of  Paris,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  consigned 
the  remains  of  the  last  of  the  Valois  to  a  humble  grave  in 
the  church  of  Compeigne,  he  broke  up  his  camp  and  retired 
into  Normandy.  Tluther  Mayenne  followed,  and  was  de- 
feated l^  Henry,  first  at  Arques,*  and  afterward  at  Ivri.t 
These  victories,  though  they  did  much  to  raise  Henry's  char- 
acter, and  gave  hope,  and,  in  some  degree  confidence,  to  his 
finends,  were  yet  very  far  from  putting  him  in  possession  of  the 
kingdom.  The  party  of  the  League  was  far  more  numerous 
than  his  own,  and  was  held  together  by  the  gold  and  influence 
of  the  king  of  Spain,  who  was  desirous  to  subvert  the  princi- 

Sles  of  the  Salic  law,  and  obtain  the  crown  of  France  for  his 
aughter  Clara  Isabella,  or,  as  some  authors  call  her  Cbura 
Eugenia. 

In  addition  to  the  difficulties  thrown  in  his  way  by  his  en- 
emies, Henry  sufiered  also  many  embarrassments  from  his 
friends.  The  Catholics  who  had  joined  his  party  could  have 
no  toleration  for  the  Hugonots,  who  on  their  part  had  no  cor- 
diality for  the  Catholics.  They  were  each  jealous  o£  the 
other,  and  were  always  fancying  themselves  not  sufliciently 
valued  by  the  king.  Nor  had  Henry  any  support  iiom  thA 
members  of  his  wn  family.  The  yoimg  prince  of  Cond^,  the 
next  heir  after  him  to  the  crown,  was  quite  a  boy,  and  could 
give  him  no  assistance  whatever.  The  three  undes  of  Cond6 
had  neither  influence  nor  abilities,  and  the  only  prince  of  the 
blood  who  possessed  either  was  the  duke  de  Montpensier,  but 
he  was  lost  to  the  royal  cause  by  the  vehement  politics  of  his 
wife. 

Henry  thus  stood  alone,  and  had  to  contend  unsupported 
with  all  the  burdens  o{  his  difficult  situation.  He  was  now 
in  the  thirty^ixth  year  of  his  age,  and  had  been  tried  firom 
his  earliest  years  in  the  hard  school  of  adversity.    He  was 

*  Near  Dieppe,  on  the  nortbern  coast. 

t  On  the  aoothan  frontier  of  Nonnaody,  uaaA  of  Dieppe. 
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ble8M)d  ^th  a  frank  and  eheerful  diqpoation,  and  with  gay 
and  buoyant  •pints.  Prompt  and  vigilant,  he  -was  always 
ready  to  act.  He  was  spaiipg  in  his  own  personal  expenses, 
but  generous  and  liberal  to  oUieoi.  He  possessed  in  an  emi- 
nent degree  those  truly  royal  yirtnes,  yalor  and  demeney ; 
and  is  said  to  have  subdued  his  enemies  as  much  by  the  one 
as  by  the  other.  He  was  a  man  of  great  sincerity  and  son- 
phcity  of  manners,  and  the  French  found  in  him  what  they 
had  long  been  unaccustomed  to,  a  king  without  artifice  or 
dissimulation.  He  also  possessed  another  Tirtue,  at  this  time 
a  very  rare  one,  namely,  humanity.  His  compassion  and  tea* 
demess  of  heart  endeared  him  particularly  to  all  the  lower 
ranks  of  the  people,  who  were  but  little  accustomed  to  receiTB 
kindness  from  their  superiors.  He  was  not  without  &ults, 
and  those  very  serious  ones,  but  I  will  not  spoil  his  portrait 
by  naming  them  now.  When  circumstances  force  them 
upon  our  notice,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  speak  of  them.  He 
was  tall  and  well  made.  He  had  a  clear,  animated  com- 
plexion, well-proportibned  features,  and  an  open,  engaging 
eountenance. 

The  duke  ^e  Mayenne,  who  may  be  ooiisidered  as  Henry^s 
chief  opponent,  was  in  almost  all  respects  his  entin  reverHe. 
He  was  slow  in  all  his  movements,  heavy  in  his  person,  a 
great  eater  and  a  great  sleeper.  He  took  on  all  occasions  a 
long  time  to  deUherate,  and  though  his  judgment  was  good, 
yet  his  effi)rts  were  commonly  unavailing,  through  his  over- 
caution  and  dilatoriness.  He  was  a  bad  manager  of  his  af> 
fairs,  profuse  in  expense,  aad  always  in  difficulties.  His 
manners  were  grave  and  ungracious,  and  he  oWed  the  consid- 
eration in  which  he  was  held  more  to  the  cause  he  was  e^ 
gaged  in  than  to  any  popular  attachroenjt  to  himself. 

In  1590  the  League  lost  their  phantom  of  a  king,  Charles 
X.,  who  died,  it  should  appear,  perfectly  innocent  of  any  wish 
to  supersede  the  better  rights  of  his  nephew.  In  this  year 
Henry,  after  taking  Melun,*  and  some  other  places,  laid  siege 
to  Paris.  The  citizens  had  made  no  preparations  of  any  kind, 
and  as  soon  as  they  were  invested  by  the  royal  army,  and  their 
supplies  cut  ofi)  it  was  found  that  they  had  not  sufficient  wo- 
vision  or  ammunition  to  enable  them  to  stand  a  siege,  but 
nevertheless  they  were  determined  not  to  yield.  Dislike  of 
the  Hugonots  seems  to  have  been  felt  more  strongly  at  Paris 
than  any  where  else,  and  animated  the  inhabitants  in  their 
opposition  to  Henry. 

*  Oa  the  BdM,  aVore  PtiiH-ttiat  ii  towaid  Uie  soatiiesft 
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The  govemor  of  Paiis  wbb  the  duke  de  Nemours,  Mayenne's 
half-bxother.  He  was  young  and"  inexperienoed,  but  actiTe 
and  full  of  zeal ;  and  the  city  was  soon  put  into  a  good  state 
of  defense.  The  breaches  in  the  walls  were  repaired,  a  large 
quantity  of  gunpowder  was  manufibctnred,  the  people  formed 
i^emselves  into  companies  to  learn  the  use  of  arms,  and  eveiy 
family  contributed  its  copper  culinary  Tessels  to  be  converted 
into  cannon. 

But  all  this  time  their  provisions  ^ere  ftst  diminishing,  and 
at  length  the  calamities  of  famine  began  to  be  severely  felt. 
But  even  when  numbers  were  dying  of  hunger,  a  capitidation 
was  never  thought  of  The  duchess  de  Montpensier  encour- 
aged the  citizens  by  her  unceasing  exhortations  to  a  persever- 
ing resistance.  The  pope's  legate  assured  them  that  they 
would  obtain  absolution  of  theif  sins,  and  that  those  who  fell 
would  inherit  the  crown  of  martyrdom  in  virtue  d  their  steady 
defense  of  the  true  faith.  The  Spanish  embassador  distribut- 
ed money  and  provisions,  and  cheered  them  with  the  promise 
of  speedy  relief 

Notwithstanding  all  these  efibrts,  hoveever,  the  king  would 
easily  have  taken  the  city  by  assault,  could  he  have  prevailed 
with  himself  to  adopt  so  violent  a  messure.  "  I  am,'*  said 
he,  "  the  true  father  of  my  people.  I  would  much  rather 
never  have  Paris,  than  possess  it  by  the  death  and  ruin  of  so 
rnsny  persons."  This  clemency  saved  the  city.  When  it 
was  at  length  reduced  to  the  last  distress,  and  incapable,  it  is 
said,  of  holding  out  more  than  feur  days  longer,  the  duke  of 
Parma,  the  greatest  general  of  his  age,  arrived  at  the  head  of 
a  considerable  Spanish  army,  and  obliged  Henry  to  raise  the 
siege. 

On  the  30th  of  August,  1590,  the  sentinels  who  had  been 
keeping  watch  all  mght  on  the  walls,  perceived,  at  break  of 
day,  that  the  royal  army  was  decamping.  Their  cries  of  joy 
at  this  uneiqpected  sight  were  so  loud  and  vehement,  that  the 
awakened  and  astonished  citizens  imagined  that  some  fresh 
calamity  ^ad  befallen  them.  But  when  they  were  brought 
to  comprehend  that  the  siege  was  raised,  they  were  as  if  in  a 
delirium.  Some  crowded  to  the  ramparts  to  convince  them- 
selves that  the  news  was  really  true  ;  others  rushed  out  of  the 
gates  in  quest  of  provisions;  while  others  repaired  to  the 
churches  to  return  thanks  to  Grod  for  their  deliverance. 

Henry  having  in  vain  endeavored  to  bring  the  duke  of 
Parma  to  an  engagement,  was  compelled  to  disband  his 
forces  and  to  retreat.    In  the  following  year  he  undertook  the 
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siege  of  Rouen.  Panna  again  came  to  the  aaaiatance  of  the 
League,  and  obliged  him  to  raise  the  mege.  The  united  anny 
of  the  duke  of  Parma,  and  of  the  League,  was  afterward 
hemmed  in  by  the  royal  forces  near  Caudebec,*  and  only 
escaped  by  crossing  the  Seine  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  May 
20,  1692.  The  duke  of  Parma,  who  had  been  long  in  an 
infirm  state  of  health,  died  at  ArraB,t  December  3d,  of  the 
same  year. 

The  events  of  this  war  proved  sufficiently  to  Henry  that 
nothing  but  the  renunciation  of  the  Protestant  religion  oould 
pMsibly  fix  him  firmly  on  the  throne.  A  sense  of  honor,  per- 
haps, and  the  fear  of  alienating  the  queen  of  England,  had 
weighed  more  to  hinder  him  firran  taking  that  step  than  any 
real  interest  which  he  himself  took  in  the  distinctions  between 
the  Protestant  and  the  Catholic  fiiith.  He  had  before  this 
time  declared  a  willingness  to  listen  to  the  instructions  of  Ro- 
man Catholic  divines,  and  probably  contemplated  the  being 
one  day  reconciled  to  their  church.  But  aa^  event  now  oc- 
curred which  compelled  him  to  decide  without  delay.  In 
1593,  the  states-general  were  assembled,  and  proceeded  so  far 
as  to  o^  the  crown  to  the  Spanish  Infknta,  on  the  condition 
that  she  should  marry  a  French  Catholic  prince.  The  young 
duke  of  Guise  was  fixed  on  as  her  fiiture  husband. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Henry,  on  July  25, 1593,  made 
a  public  abjuration  of  Protestantism.  To  conqdete  his  entire 
reconciliation  with  the  Romish  church,  there  now  remained 
nothing  but  the -pope's  absolution,  for  which  his  embassadors 
at  Rome  labored  earnestly,  but  for  some  time  unsuccessfully. 
The  duke  of  Mayenne,  and  some  of  the  stanchest  adherents  of 
the  League,  contended  that,  until  Henry  had  received  abso- 
hition,  he  could  not  be  considered  as  a  legitimate  sovereign. 
But  notwithstanding  this  opposition,  daily  increasing  num- 
beis  of  the  nobles  fl^ed  to  tender  him  their  sulmusBion,  and 
Henry  received  them  with  a  frankness  and  kindness,  and  with 
a  seeming  forgetfulness  of  the  past,  which  served  to  rivet 
their  obedience  to  his  authority.    ^ 

Rheims  was  in  the  hands  of  the  League,  and  Henry  was 
therefore  crowned  at  Chartres,!  Feb.  27,  1594.  A  new 
erovim  and  scepter  were  made  for  the  occasion,  the  regalia  of 
France,  among  which  was  the  golden  crown  of  the  Carlovin- 
gians,  which  luul  long  been  treasured  as  a  valuable  relic,  hav- 
ing been  seized  by  the  duke  de  Nemours,  and  melted  down  to 

*  Near  B4>aeiL  t  6oatliMit  of  Ctlaif,  in  Aitoit. 

t  BoothwMt  of  Psrii,  48  mttef 
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lapply  the  oaoeisttiei  of  the  Leagua.  Oa  Maieh  22d»  Hrarj 
WM  reoatyed  into  Paxu.  In  1695  he  at  length  ohtained  hia 
long  daaiied  ahaolution  from  the  pope.  The  duke  of  Mayenne 
waa  now  deprived  of  all  plea  &r  withholding  the  anhmiaaion 
due  to  hia  aoTereign,  Hemy  eonchided  a  treaty  with  him 
early  in  the  year  1596,  and  xeeeived  and  treated  him  with  ao 
much  nohleneaa  and  generoaity,  that  he  waa  ever  after  one  rfi 
hia  moat  faithful  servanta.  The  remaining  memhexa  of  the 
League  followed  the  exanqde  of  their  leader,  and  thna  France 
at  laat  aaw  the  teraunation  of  thoae  tnmhlea  with  which  aba 
had  heen  diitracted  ever  aiaoe  ibe  death  of  Henry  II.,  a  pe- 
riod of  thirty-eeren  yeara. 

Domeatio  tranquillity  heing  thna  happily  leatoied,  the  war 
with  Spain  waa  oomparatively  of  little  importaaoe.  The 
archduke  Alhert,  governor  of  the  Low  Coontriea,  to  whom 
Philip  had  pramiaed  hia  daughter  in  maniage,  made  an  in- 
road into  France  in  1596,  and  took  Calaia  and  Aidrea.  Hemy* 
whoae  finannea  were  not  yet  recruited,  amilied,  in  thia  emer- 
gency, to  the  queen  of  England.  Elizabeth,  after  making 
aome  diffioultiea  on  account  of  the  diapleaanre  aha  Mt  i^hia 
ohangeof  religion,  entered  into  an  aUianoe  with  him,  and  aenft 
him  a  aupply  of  troopa.  In  thia  alhanee  the  Dnteh  afterward 
joined. 

In  1597,  the  Spaniarda  took  Amieoa  ;^  but  Henry  ratadk  it 
after  an  ohatinate  mge  of  aix  mcatha.  During  the  aiege,  he 
waa  often  tempted  to  try  a  pitched  battle,  which  the  aitdi- 
duke  appeared  to  leek.  But  the  caution  of  Mayenne  waa 
here  of  aignal  uae  in  pieTentuig  the  king  ftom  running  ao 
great  a  nak.  Mayenne  aaid  to  him,  "  Sire,  yon  axe  come 
here  to  take  Amiena,  and  not  to  fight." 

Booa  after  the  re-captuie  of  Amiena,  Philip  II.,  who  waa 
now  old  and  infirm,  and  aware  that  hia  life  and  hia  amintioua 
projeota  would  aoon  doae  together,  became  deairoua  of  peace. 
A  treaty  waa  oommenoed  under  the  pope'a  mediation,  and 
finally  oonchided  at  Venrina»  in  Picardy,  May  2,  1598.  By 
thia  treaty,  the  Spaniarda  agreed  to  give  up  Galaia,  and,  with 
alight  exception,  all  their  other  conqueata  in  Franoe.  In  the 
Allowing  September  Philip  II.  died,  and  waa  auodeeded  in 
the  kingdoma  of  Spain  and  Portugal  by  hia  only  eon,  Philip 
HI.,  a  youth  of  very  mean  capacity.  Franche  Comt6  and  the 
Low  Countriea  were  aettled  on  Clam  laabella,  who 
the  archduke  Albert 

*  On  lihe  Soiniae,  nearly  leotb  of  Caiaia. 
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A  short  time  be&ie  the  oonclumon  of  the  peace  of  Vervins,*' 
Henry  granted  an  edict  called  the  edict  of  Nantes^f  in  favor 
of  the  Hugonots,  hy  which  the  exercise  of  their  rel^fion  was, 
with  some  slight  restrictions,  permitted,  and  by  which  they 
"were  made  admissible  to  all  places  of  honor  and  dignity  in  . 
the  state.  These  concessions  did  not  satisfy  the  Hugonots, 
-who  distrusted  the  king  ever  after  his  change  of  religion,  and 
who,  though  now  by  law  admissible  into  all  offices  of  the 
state,  yet  found  themselves,  in  point  of  fact,  almost  excluded 
from  them.  The  French  in  general,  however,  were  delighted 
with  their  king,  and  began  to  feel  the  happiness  of  a  well- 
organized  government.  The  taxes,  it  is  true,  remained  as 
high  as  in  the  preceding  reign,  but  they  were  paid  without 
murmuring,  because  the  people  were  persuaded  that  the  rev- 
enue was  now  expended  with  a  strict  and  honest  judgment  • 
and  frugality.  But  what  may  be  considered  as  Henry's 
greatest  praise  was  the  attention  which  he  paid  to  the  condi- 
tion.of  the  peasant]^,  whose  wants  and  suHerings  had  hitherto 
been  overlooked  by  Uieir  «)vereigns.  During  an  insurrection 
which  arose  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  among  the  peasants 
of  Guienne,t  the  king,  instead  of  sending  troops  to  extermin- 
ate them,  as  was  the  customary  method  of  quelling  such  dis- 
turbances, had  their  complaints  inquired  into,  and,  as  far  as 
was  possible,  redressed.  The  peasants  immediately  returned 
to  their  duty,  and  became  a  most  attached  and  loyal  portion 
of  his  subjects. . 

Another  object  of  this  great  lung  was  to  promote  arts  and 
manufactures.  The  silk  trade  of  Lyons  owes  to  him  its  birth 
and  encouragement.  He  began  many  public  buildings,  and 
finished  others  which  he  had  &und  mcomplete.  Among 
these  was  the  Pont-Neuf.  He  continued  the  improvements 
which  Charles  IX.  had  commenced  at  the  Louvre ;  and  also 
made  great  additions  to  the  Tuileries ;  but  these  palaces  were 
not  completed  till  the  reign  of  his  grandson,  Louis  XIV.  In 
all  that  Henry  did,  he  found  a  most  able  assistant  in  his 
iaithfiii  friend  and  servant  Rosny,  on  whom  he  conferred  the 
title  of  duke  of  Sully.  Sully,  although  a  Hugonot,  was  made 
chief  minister  of  finance,  and  held  other  important  offices  in 
the  state.  He  was  thoroughly  deserving  oi  the  king's  con- 
fidence, and  seems  to  have  had  no  other  object  at  heart  but 
the  honor  of  his  royal  master  and  the  good  of  his  country. 

*  In  the  eastern  part  of  Picardy.  ea«t  cX  Amiena. 
t  Nantea  la  near  the  mootli  of  tiie  Lobre. 
I  In  the  aoathweat  part  of  France. 


Few  ohar&cten  in  history  have  ever  been  more  popnlaT 
thin  that  of  Henry.  He  is  beyond  all  comparison  the  favor- 
ite monarch  of  the  French,  ana  merits  this  distinction  by  his 
alert  niirit  and  happy  temper,  and  by  having  possessed  all  the 
endearmg  qualities  of  a  kmd  and  frank  disposition  I  wish, 
as  I  have  ureody  told  you,  that  we  could  cast  a  vail  over  his 
vices.  But  it  must  not  be  concealed  that  he  indulged  a  pas- 
sion for  g;ambling,  and  licentiousness,  in  the  most  disgraceful 
and  intemperate  degree. 

In,  1699  he  obtained  a  divorce  from  Margaret  of  Valoia, 
and  the  same  year  married  Mary  de  Medicis,  niece  to  the 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany.  Mary  was  a  woman  of  a  weak 
mind  and  violent  temper.  She  was  entirely  governed  by  her 
Italian  favorites,  and  her  perpetual  quarrels  with  the  king 
made  the  court  a  continned  scene  of  dissension.  These  quar- 
rels were  chiefly  excited  or  fomented  by  Henrietta  d'Entragnee, 
Marquise  de  Vemeuil,  the  king's  mistress,  a  woman  of  a  Aarp 
and  lively  wit,  who  made  the  queen  a  perpetual  theme  of  her 
pleasantnea.  She  also  attempted  to  create  disturbances  in 
the  state,  and,  though  her  practices  were  discovered,  Henry's 
infatuation  was  so  great,  that  the  knowledge  of  her  perfidy 
oould  not  estrange  him  fiom  her. 

A  war  broke  out  in  1600  with  the  duke  of  Savoy,*  which 
was,  however,  terminated  early  in  the  following  year,  by  a  tieaty 

'  Bxvoy  li  unLh  of  SwiCierlud. 
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gtieatly  to  the  honor  and  adyantage  of  Hemy,  and  which  ao* 
quiied  for  the  French  monarchy  some  aocesnofi  of  territory. 
During  several  years  which  followed,  and  which  have  heen 
called  the  goldeii  age  of  Pranoe>  few  piibiie  events  of  atty 
mmnent  occuired.  That  which  attracts  most  iAterest  is  the 
unhappy  fate  of  mar6chal  Biron,  who,  after  having  heen  thai 
king's  faithfiil  serVantin  his  advenities,  Was  now  found  gtiilty 
of  a  treasonaUe  correspondence  with  the  Spomsh  gOTemment. 
He  wa9  beheaded  July  31,  1602. 

While  Binm  waJs  engaged  in  this  treason,  the  duo  de  Bou- 
illolii  obe  <^  the  great  leaders  of  the  Protestants,  was  seen 
also  to  meditate  ah  insurreotioki.  But  aj^fNrehensive  of  being 
anoested,  he  quitted  Franco  and  -went  to  Geneva.*'  Inr  1606, 
Hearf  proposed  to  reduce  by!  anns  the  duke's  little  principal- 
ity of  Sedan,r  which  was  situate  on  the  frontier  of  Flanders ; 
bat  the  town  surxtodeied  at  the  king^is  approach.  Letters  of 
pardon  were  granted  to'  the  duke,  who,  hastening^  to  the  king's 
presenoe,  and  throwing  himself  at  his  feet,  was  again  received 
into  favor. 

HifitoriaBB  have  dwelt  mneh,  and  the  duke  of  SuHy  in:  par* 
tiotdar,  on  a  darluig  prcject  of  Henry^  to  unite  all  Chrntendom 
into  a  sort  of  Christian  republic,  in  which  each  state  should 
be  secured  from  the  aggression  of  any  other,  and  thus  ail 
ahould  be  at  liberty  to  carry  on  war  agaiiut  the  infideU.  In 
this  new  crusade  Henry,  I  suppose,  intended 'that  he  Mmself 
should  be  appointed  g^eraliissimo.  He  communicated  the 
projeot  as  early  as  the  yoar  1601  to  his  firm  friend  and  ally, 
our  queen  Elizabethi  who,  though  she  probably  thought  the 
plan  chimerioa],  was  too  politic  to  discountenance  it.  But 
Henry's  immediate  object  was  to  reduce  the  power  of  the 
house  of  Austria,  his  inveterate,  and  long  his  dangerous  enemy. 
With  this  end  in  view,  he  passed  the  latter  years  of  his  life 
in  putting  his  army  into  the  most  efficient  condition,  and  in 
amassing  a  very  considerable  treasure.  In  the  spring  of  1610 
he  prepared  to  set  his  forces  in  motion,  on  the  pretext  of  soma 
disputes  with  the  emperor  Bodolph. 

Before  his  departure  for  the  army,  which  he  intended  to 
command  in  person,  the  queen  demanded  to  be  solemnly 
crowned.  Hemy  was  unvnlling  to  grant  her  request,  as  well 
on  acoount  of  the  expense  it  would  occasion  as  the  delay  which 
it  would  cause  to  his  departure.  Yet  he  did  not  like  to  refuse 
her  this  gratification.  The  coronation  accordingly  took  place 
with  all  becoming  splendor,  May  13,  1610.      Amidst  the 

*  On  the  Lake  of  Oeaeva,  near  the  euMn  frontier  of  Franoe. 
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general  expramoa  of  gayety,  the  long  alone  wore  a  &ee  of 
direction,  and  seemed  to  take  no  pleasore  in  the  paning  aoeoe. 
This  inelaach<dy  has  heen  attrihtited  by  the  •uperathiouB  to  a 
preientiinent  of  hii  approaching  fiite,  though  it  may  naturally 
enough  be  luppofled  to  have  eolely  aiiaea  iram  his  being  Texed 
at  the  delay  of  his  enterprise. 

It  was  settled  that  on  the  15th  of  May  ihe  queen  was  to 
make  a  grand  entry  into  Paris.  The  happy  citixens  were 
busily  occupied  with  their  preparations  for  this  pompous  eer^ 
emony.  Triumphal  arches  were  erecting  in  all  the  streets 
through  which  the -procession  was  to  pass,  and  the  whole  city 
was  a  scene  of  bustle  and  expectation.  All  this  joyous  scene 
was  of  a  sudden  painfully  intexrupted.  On  May  the  14th, 
the  day  after  the  coronation,  the  king  went  in  his  coach,  aV 
tended  by  six  iioblemen,  to  visit  Sul^^  who  was  confined  by 
sickness  to  his  house.  On  the  way  the  coach  was  stopped  in 
a  narrow  street  by  two  carts.  Instantly  a  man  jumped  upon 
the  hind  wheel  of  the  coach,  and  plunged  a  knife  into  the 
breast  of  the  king,  who  was  reading  a  letter,  and  did  not  even 
see  his  assassin.  Some  authors  say  that  the  king  exclaimed, 
"  I  am  wounded !"  others,  that  he  expired  instantly  with  a 
deep-drawn  sigh.  The  noblemm  who  were  in  the  coach 
closed  the  leathern  curtain,  which  at  that  time  served  instead 
of  blinds  or  windows,  and  ordered  the  coachman  to  drive  back 
to  the  Louvre.  The  carriage  might  be  tracked  the  whole 
way  by  the  blood  which  flowed  firami  it. 

On  arriving  at  tiie  palace,  the  dead  body  was  laid  upon  a 
bed,  and  the  oourtierB  aaMEOnbled  in  haste  and  agitation  to  de- 
liberate on  what  was  to  be  done.  The  queoi  was  dedaied 
regent.  The  whole  transaction  passed  so  rapidly,  that  at  four 
o^dock  the  king  was  in  good  health,  and  before  half-past  six 
the  queen  was  established  in  the  regency. 

No  sooner  was  Henry's  death  known  in  the  city  than  the 
people  ran  about  the  streets  in  grief  and  oonstemation.  The 
murderer,  whose  name  was  Ravaillac,  had  been  seized  as  he 
was  still  standing  on  the  wheel,  brandidiing  his  knife,  as  if  in 
triumph.  He  appeared  to  be  a  bewildered  &natic,  whose 
only  motive  for  committing  the  crime  was  bigotry.  He  prob- 
ably thought  that  Henry's  preparations  against  Spain  and  the 
emperor  would  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Catholic  faith. 

The  king's  life  had  been  attempted  several  times  before ; 
and  once,  in  1594,  he  was  actually  wounded  in  the  mouth  by 
a  young  man  named  James  Ch&tel.  In  consequence  of  a  sus- 
picion that  Ch&tel  had  been  instigated  to  this  crime  by  some 
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Jesuits,  the  order  of  tlie  Jesuits  was  banished  fiom  Fnaiee,^ 
hut  was  afterward  recalled  in  1603.  Henry  died  May  14, 
1610,  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty- 
second  of  his  reign.  He  had  no  childien  by  his  first  wife, 
Maigaxet  of  VaJois.  By  his  seoond  wife,  Mary  of  Medids, 
he  had  two  sons  and  three  daughten. 

(1.)  Louis,  ^dio  suceeeded  his  father.  (2.)  Gaston,  duke 
of  Orleans.  (3.)  Elizabetii,  married  Philip  IV.  of  Spain. 
(4.)  Christiana,  married  the  prince  of  Piedmont.  (5.)  Henri- 
etta Maria,  married  Chailes  I.  of  England.  ^ 
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Mnry.    Wh  at  a  grief  it  must  have  been  to  that  good  duke 
of  Sully,  when  his  dMur  master,  king  Henry,  was  killed ! 

Mrs,  Markham,  You  shall  have  the  account  of  his  af- 
ffiction  in  his  own  words.  *'  In  the  cruel  heart-sinking  the 
news  of  the  king  my  dear  master's  murder  threw  me  into,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  although  the  wound  might  be  mortal, 
there  yet  might  remain  some  small  sparks  of  life.  My  mind 
greedily  snatched  at  this  faint  gUmpse  of  hope  and  consolation. 
I  called  to  those  about  me  to  bxing  me  my  clothes  and  my 
boots ;  to  saddle  some  good  horses,  and  that  all  my  people 
should  hold  themselTes  in  readiness  to  accompany  me.  I  had 
at  that  moment  only  two  or  three  of  my  servants  near  me. 
The  rest  ef  my  people  behering  that  my  illness  would  prevent 
me  firam  stirring  abroad,  and  even  firom  dressing  myself,  had 
dispersed  themselves  difilerent  ways ;  but  the  news  of  the 
king's  wound  brought  them  all  back ;  and  by  the  time  I  had 
got  on  horseback,  I  had,  including  them  and  other  persons 
who  were  attached  to  me,  a  train  of  a  hundred  horsemen. 
The  consternation  and  publio  grief  were  a  proof  how  tenderly 
this  prince  was  beloved  in  his  capital.  It  was  very  touching 
to  see  in  how  many  difierent  ways  the  people  of  this  great  city 
expressed  their  a&ction  and  their  regrets :  the  groans,  the 
tears,  the  mournful  silence,  the  doleful  cries,  the  anns  raised 
toward  heaven,  the  hands  clasped  together.  This  was  the 
spectacle  which  every  where  presented  itself  to  my  view. 
Some  persons  who  met  me,  vrith  grief-stricken  oountenancea 
exclaimed :  '  Ah,  sir,  we  aie  lost :  our  good  king  is  dead  !'  " '' 

Mary,     And  what  did  SuUy  do  when  he  found  that  the 
king  was  really  dead  ? 

Mn,  M.    lie  turned  about  and  returned  home,  where, 
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ovorcpme  ndth  gdef  and  fatigue,  he  took  to  h\a  bed.  The 
next  day,  at  the  piessmg  in«tanoe8  of  the  qoeea,  he  jr^paired 
to  the  I^uvie.  *'  When  I  found  myBelf/'  Bays  he,  "  in  the 
presence  of  the  queen,  the  little  fiirtitode  with  which  I  had 
anned  niyself  entirely,  fonook  me,  and  I  abandoned  myaelf  to 
sobs  and  tears.  She,  alao,  no  longer  maintained  that  firmness 
with  which  she  had  prepared  to  veeeiire  me.  She  had  the 
young  king  brought  in,  whose  careMes  and  embraoes  were  a 
new  trial,  under  which  my  heart  had  well  nigkannk.  I  do 
not  remember  what  that  young  prince  said  to  me,  nor  what  I 
said  to  him.  I  only  know  that  they  had  some  difficulty  in 
tearing  him  finom  my  arms,  I  held  him  so  tightly  clasped.** 

Ridiard.    Did  Sully,  like  his  master,  change  his  religion  ? 

Mrs.  M.  No;  he  always  remained  a  Hugonot.  The 
pope  labored  hard  to  preirail  with  him  to  turn  Catholic,  but 
Sully's  answer  w&Si  "  that  he  would  neTer  cease  to  jiray  fcr 
the  conversion  f)£  his  holiness.**  Sully  was  a  grave,  dignified 
personage,  and  kept  up  such  a  solemn  state  in  his  fiunily,  that 
it  almoet  i^esembled  the  court  of  a  aovereign. 

George,     Where  did  he  live  ? 

Mrs,  M,  His  fiivorite  resideau^e  was  at  Yillebon,  abont 
twenty  leagues  iirom  Paris.  Here  he  was  surrounded  by  such 
a  host  of  attendants,  that  on  some  .occasion,  when  above  eighty 
of  them  were  ill,  their  absence  was  scarcely^  perceived. 

Mary,    What  could  he  find  fi»r  £uch  a  tribe  of  people  to  do  ? 

Mrs,  M,  In  the  first  place  he  had  his  fi>ur  secretariea ; 
then  he  had  his  Swiss  guaxd :  the  duchess  had  her  maids  of 
honor.  But  the  easiest  way  to  make  you  oomprediend  the 
style  of  things  at  Yillebon,  will  be  to  describe  to  you  the 
maitner  of  life  the  duke  led  there,  afler  his  retirement  from 
public  afiaixs.  *'  The  duke  rose  early.  After  his  prayers  he 
set  himself  to  work  with  his  secretaries.  Their  oooupation 
consisted  in  arranging  his  pajpers,  in  looking  over  and  ooirect- 
ing  his  memoirs,  in  answenng  letters,  aivl  in  various  other 
matters  of  business.  Thus  he  passed  the  whole  morning  till 
an  hour  before  dinner,  when  he  vtrent  out  to  take  the  air. 
Then  was  rung  the  great  bell  on  the  bridge,  to  give  notice 
that  the  duke  was  going  to  walk.  At  the  sound  of  the  bell, 
almost  all  the  household  assembled  in  his  apartment,  and  ar- 
•pranged  themselves  in  a  file.  The  duke  then  issued  forth, 
^preceded  by  his  esquires,  his  gentlemen,  and  his  officers,  headed 
by  two  Swiss  bearing  their  halberds.  Some  one  of  his  family 
walked  by  his  side,  with  whom  he  conversed,  and  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  train  of  officers  and  soldiers.** 
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Mary,  .0  dear,  mamma!  and  all  that  fuss  ji^t  to  take  a 
little  walk ! 

ilf/5.  i(f.  '*  ThiB. solemn  walk  being  ended,  the  duke  en- 
tered the  eating-roomi  which  .wiu  a  Yast  apartment  hung  with 
pictures  rejpresenting  the  most  .memorable  actions  of  lus  own 
life  and  ot  that  di  his  royal  master.  In  this  room  stood  a 
table  as  long  as  the  table  of  a  refectory.  At  the  top  wero 
two  arm-chairs. for  the  duke  and  duchess.  All  their  sons  and 
daughters,  whether  married  or  single,  were  seated  on  little 
stools.  Such  in  those  days  waa  the  subordination  of  children 
to  their  parents.  They  did  not  even  venture  to  sit  down  in 
their  presence  without  permission.  As  soon  as  dinner  was 
over,  at  which  there  would  irequently  be  many  guests,  the 
company  rose  and  went  into  another  room,  where,  after  a 
short  time,  the  duke  would  leave  them,  and  return  to  work 
with  his  secretaries,  till  it  was  time  to  take  his  afternoon  walk.'* 

Mary.  I  hope  that  this  time  he  went  without  all  that 
train  of  people. 

Mrs.  M.  The  formalities  of  the  afternoon  walk  were  pre- 
cisely like  those  of  the  morning.  After  a  few  turns  the  duke 
would  commonly  go  through  a  little  covered  walk  which  di- 
vided the  flower  and  kitchen  gardens;  then  up  a  flight  of 
stone  steps  into  a  grand  alley  of  lime-trees.  There  he  would 
place  himself  on  a  little  bench,  and  leaning  his*  two  elbows  on 
a  sort  of  sununer-house  window,  would  enjoy  the  view  of  a 
beautiful  terrace  below,  of  a  large  pond,  of  his  park,  and  of  a 
fine  distant  conntry  beyond. 

George.  I  should  like  well  enough  to  have  seen  that  gar- 
den, though  I  should  not  have  liked  that  Swiss  guard. 

Mrs.  M.  The  French  were  at  this  time  beginning  to  take 
great  pleasure  in  embellishing  their  gardens,  which  were  usu- 
ally laid  out  in  terraces,  alleys,  and  straight  rows  of  trees,  and 
were  full  of  busts,  urns,  and  statues. 

Ridiard,  Were  the  houses  at  that  tinie  as  much  decorat- 
ed as  the  gardens  ? 

Mrs,  M.  The  chief  splendor  of  great  house!  consisted  in 
the  beauty  of  the  tapestry,  carpets,  and  bed-hangings.  In  all 
other  respects  there  was  a  wretched  deficiency  of  what  we 
should  call  furniture.  Excepting  one  or  two  aim-ohairs  for 
the  heads  of  the  fiunily,  the  apartments  usually  containe^ 
only  one  coarse,  long  table,  some  stools,  a  few  benches,  an^ 
several  chests  or  cofiers,  which  also  served  as  seats. 

Mary.  It  would  seem  very  strange  in  these  days  to  see 
such  a  mixture  of  fine  hangings  and  shabby  furniture. 
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JUTff .  M,  When  the  oonstable  Montmoreiici  waa  killed,  in 
ihe  reign  of  Charles  IX.,  he  was  brought  to  his  own  house 
and  lay  in  atate  in  a  hall,  the  walls  of  which  were  hung  with 
crimson  velvet,  bordered  with  pearls.  The  pillowB  of  the  bed 
on  which  he  was  laid  were  covered  with  gold  tissue,  and  the 
quilt  was  of  cloth  of  gold  bordered  with  ermine,  and  was  thirty 
yards  square. 

George,  I  hope  ;&ey  did  not  put  living  men  under  such  a 
load  of  quilt.  Can  you  tell  us,  mamma,  any  thing  about  the 
houses  of  the  middle  class  of  people  at  this  time  ?  They,  I 
suppose,  did  not  hang  their  rooms  with  velvet  and  pearls. 

JIfrs.  M.  The  walls  of  many  houses  were  at  this  time 
wainscoted  in  panels.  A  fashion  of  covering  them  with  gilt 
leather  was  also  in  vogue.  I  have  met  with  an  account  of  a 
French  country-house,  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which  gives 
the  following'  description  of  the  principal,  perhaps  the  only, 
sitting-room.  "  This  hall  was  very  large.  At  one  end  were 
a  stag's  antlers,  which  were  placed  there  for  the  purpose  of 
hanging  up  hats,  caps,  dog-couples,  and  the  chaplet  of  pater- 
nosters. At  the  opposite  end  of  the  hall  were  bows  and  aj> 
rows,  targets,  swords,  halberds,  pikes,  and  cross-bows.  In  the 
great  window  were  three  harquebusses,  with  a  variety  of  nets, 
and  other  apparatus  for  rural  sports.  In  the  cofiers  were  coats 
of  mail  laid  tip  in  bran,  to  prevent  their  getting  rusty.  Under 
the  benches  vras  a  plentiful  provision  of  clean  straw  for  the 
dogs  to  lie  on.'* 

Mary.  My  dear  mamma,  how  uncomfortable  you  would 
have  been  in  such  a  littery  place  ! 

Mrs.  M.  But  amidst  all  this  litter  there  were  two  shelves, 
on  which  were  ranged  the  Bible,  Ogier  the  Dane,  the  Shep- 
herd's Calendar,  the  Golden  Legend,  and  the  Romance  of  the 
Rose. 

Ru^rd.  So  I  see  the  Romance  of  the  Rose  viras  not  yet 
out  of  fashion.  Well,  I  am  glad  there  were  a  few  books  to 
make  amends  Tor  all  the  rest ! 

Creorge.  Were  there  any  great  writers  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV.  ? 

Mrs.  M:  The  greatest  writer  of  this  period  vras  James 
Augustus  de  Thou.  He  wrote  a  long  and  minute  general 
^istory  of  the  period  comprised  between  the  years  1545  and 
^607,  a  work  which  stands  in  very  high  estimation.  There 
were  in  this  reign  also  several  writers  of  memoirs.  One  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  these  (after  Sully)  was  Theodore 
d'Aubign^.     He  was  a  natural  son  of  Anthony,  king  of  Na- 
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T«rr0»  and  eoofleqaeatly  half-lnothmr  to  Henry  IV.  IX AaUgn6 
was  grandfather  of  the  famous  madame  de  Maintenoii,  of 
whom  I  shall  have  smeh  to  saj  whea  we  come  to  the  reign 
oC  Look  XIV. 

Mfirf,  I  eottld  not  help  heing  angry  with  the  peo]^  of 
the  League  for  keeping  Paris  so  long  firom  the  king.  And 
yet,  i^t  the  same  time,  I  fislt  very  soiry  for  the  sn^ings  of 
the  poor  PaiisiaDS. 

Mrs.  M,  Paxis  was  so  ovnelly  desohiiled  during  the  8iege» 
thiLt  when  Henry  obtained  possession  of  it^  he  fiiund  tiie 
streets  oveigrown  with  grass»  ib.^  courts  of  hiw  deserted*  many 
of  the  shops  and  of  the  houses  of  the  nohiUty  shut  up.  The 
saborhs  presented  a  still  more  melancholy  appearance  ;  fer  the 
houses  having  been  abandoned  by  their  inhabitants,  had  been 
used  by  the  neighboring  peasantry  as  places  of  shelter  fiir  their 
cattle.  Henry's, first  care  was  to  restore  his  capital  to  its 
former  flourishing  condition ;  and  he  labored  wi^  so  much 
saooess,  that  when  the  Spanish  embaasadon  came  to  Paris  to 
complete  the  treaty  of  Vervins,  they  could  not  help  expressing 
their  admira.tion  at  the  great  improrement  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  city  since  they  were  there  in  the  time  of  the 
League.  The  king  replied,  "  When  the  master  is  absent,  all 
things  get  into  disorder ;  but  when  he  is  returned,  his  pvesenoe 
on\ament^  the  houses  and  all  things  profit." 

George,  1  don't  know  whether  all  things  go  wrong  when 
you  and  papa  are  fiK>m  home,  but  I  know  the  house  always 
seems  very  dull  without  you ! 

Michard.  Pray,  mamma,  when  were  coftdies  first  intro- 
duced into  France  ? 

Mr$.  ilf .  In  the  reign  of  Heniy  II.  For  n  hmg  time 
there  were  only  three  coaches  in  Paris.  The  queen  had  one ; 
Diana  of  Poitiers  had  another ;  and  the  third  belonged  to. a 
corpulent  nobleman,  who,  being  too  fiit  to  ride  on  horseback, 
was  obliged  to  be  carried  in  a  coach,  ''Uke  a  woman :"  for  at 
first  coaches  were  entir^  appropriated  to  the  ladies,  and  it 
was  considered  as  very  e^minate  for  a  man  to  be  seen  in  one. 

George.  But  it  seems  that  in  time  the  gentlemen  got  the 
better  of  their  prejudices ;  for  instance,  king  Henry  IV.  him- 
self. 

JUrs.  Jf.  It  is  recorded  ofHeniy  that,  though  he  was  as  bold 
as  a  lion  on  horseback,  he  was  more  timocous  than  a  woman 
in  a  coach,  and  would  turn  pale  if  it  went  the  least  awry. 

George.  1  dare  say  it  Was  because  he  was  apt  te  be  sioik 
in  a  caniage.    It  could  not  possibly  be  fi»m  &ar. 

R 
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JIfrs.  M.  It  waa  from  sapentitioai  fear.  An  astrologar 
had  told  him  that  he  should  die  in  a  ooach. 

Manf,    And  you  see,  mamma,  it  really  did  oome  true. 

Mrs.  M.  It  IB  difficult  for  even  sensible  people  to  avoid 
hemg  afiected  by  a  reigning  folly.  The  reigning  folly  of  this 
age  was  the  belief  in  soothsayers  and  astrologers,  wbom  it  wu 
cnstomaiy  to  consult  on  eveiy  oooasian ;  and  amidst  their  ts,- 
rious  and  oflen  contradictory  predictions,  it  vould  have  been 
Tery  odd  if  some  had  not  now  and  then  come  true. 

JRichard,  When  Henry  became  king  of  France,  did  he  bs- 
oome  £>nd  of  pomp  and  show,  as  all  the  other  kings  of  France 
did  who  went  before  him  ? 

Mrs,  M.  He  was  frugal  in  his  own  habits,  but  eneom^ 
aged  his  courtiers  in  expense,  from  the  principle,  I  believe,  of 
benefiting  trade  and  commerce.  The  expense  of  dieas,  in 
particular,  was  carried  at  this  time  to  an  enormous  height 

Mary.     What  made  it  so  expensive  ? 

Mrs.  M.  The  quantity  of  gold,  silver,  and  jewels,  with 
which  it  was  decorated.  Dress  was  not  only  costly,  bat  sko 
dreadfiilly  heavy.  Grabrielle  d'Estrees,  one  of  the  king's  mis- 
tresses, was  often,  when  she  was  full  dressed,  so  encmnbeied 
by  the  weight  of  her  finery,  as  to  be  unable  to  move,  or  eves 
to  stand. 

Richard.  I  hope  the  gentlemen  were  too  wise  to  overload 
themselves  in  this  manner. 

Mrs.  M.  If  they  were  not  fciser  they  were  at  least  stron^^* 
and  so  were  the  better  able  to  sustain  the  gorgeous  weight  of 
their  habiliments.  We  often  read  of  the  vain  followeis  of 
the  court  being  brought  to  ruin  by  their  extravagance  i^^ 
dress.  The  mai^chal  de  Bassomnierre  owns,  in  his  memoixSi 
that  he  had  once  a  coat  trimmed  with  pearls  that  cost  nia^ 
hundred  pounds.  The  following  is  a  description  of  a  fine  gen- 
tleman's dress  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  oentoiy: 
"  He  was  clothed  in  silver  tissue,  his  shoes  were  white,  ssalso 
his  stockings.  His  okmk  was  black,  bordered  with  rich  em^ 
broidery,  s^  lined  with  cloth  of  silver :  hu  bonnet  vu  ^ 
black  velvet,  and  he  wore  besides  a  profiision  of  precious  stones. 

George.  I  hope  it  never  will  be  the  fashion  to  weair  such 
dresses  here. 

Mrs.  M.  Before  we  dismiss  the  subject  of  dress,  I  onght 
to  mention,  that  in  this  reign  the  rufi*  was  superseded  ^  ^ 
sort  of  frame  made  of  wire  and  lace,  in  whidi  the  la^^ 
heads  were  inclosed,  and  which,  in  compliment  to  the  qneen, 
was  callod  a  Medici.    I  need  not  describe  it  paxtioulsrlf' 
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because  you  will  pereeiTe  that  in  this  little  drawing  the  is 
lepiesented  as  wearing  one  of  these  Medicis.  Masks  wexe 
much  worn  at  this  time  hy  men  as  well  as  by  women.  They 
were  made  of  black  velvet,  and  used  by  the  ladies  when  they 
walked  or  rode,  as  a  preservative  of  the  complexion.  Indeed, 
a  mask  "Was  eonsideied  as  so  necessary  a  part  of  the  female 
outdoor  costume,  that  a  lady  was  thought  to  be  in  dishabille 
if  seen  without  one. 

Mary.  And  did  &e  gentlemen  wear  them  for  the  sake  of 
their  complexions  ? 

Mn,  M.  I  fear  their  motives  were  not  always  so  inno- 
cent. They  wore  them  principally,  we  are  told,  to  conceal 
their  fiequenting  the  gammg-houses.  One  poor  man,  indeed, 
the  mar6chal  Montluc,  latterly  wore  a  mask  to  cover  the 
horrible  diafignzements  which  he  had  received  fiokn  a  wound 
with  the  haiquebuss. 

It  has,  I  believe,  in  all  times  and  countries,  been  a  point 
of  civility  among  courtiers  to  copy  aiiy  peculiarity  in  dress 
which  the  infirmities  of  the  sovereign,  may  make  it  expedient 
ibr  him  to  adopt.  Hence  the  swelled  feet  of  our  Henry  VIII. 
caused  the  shoes  of  his  courtiers  to  expand  to  the  width  of  six 
inches  across  the  toe.  You  have  been  told  how  a  wound  in 
the  head  of  Francis  I.  brought  in  short  hair,  and  how  another 
in  his  chin,  which  he  hoped  to  conceal  by  letting  his  beard 
grow  introduced  the  fashion  of  long  beards ;  a  fadiion  which 
continued  to  the  reign  of  Henry  TV.  In  that  reign,  the  chief 
pride  of  a  fine  gentleman  was  in  his  beard,  which  was  well 
thickened  and  sti^ned  with  wax,  to  make  it  spread  out  broad 
at  the  bottom.  But  the  same  knife  that  killed  poor  Henry 
struck  at  the  root  of  these  much  and  long-cherished  beards, 
-which  were  presently  shaved  off  in  compliment  to  the  smooth 
chin  of  his  young  successor.  Nothing  was  left  but  a  pair  of 
tbin  mustaches  over  the  upper  lip,  and  a  small  pointed  lock 
an  the  chin. 

lUdia/rd.  I  saw  in  a  book  lately  something  about  Henry 
the  Fourth's  cradle.  Pray  do  yon  know  whetiber  it  was  any 
tiling  so  very  carious  ? 

Mn,  M,  It  was  nothing  niore  than  the  shell  of  a  tortoise, 
and  was  long  preserved— perhaps  is  preserved  still— in  the 
castle  of  Pau,  which  was  Henry's  birth-place.  There  is  an- 
other enriosity  that  perhaps  may  also  stUl  be  found  there — a 
Inige  steel  two-pronged  fork,  which  was  used  by  him,  and 
which  was  thought  at  that  time,  when  forks  were  first  intnh 
dnced,  a  very  refined  and  delioate  invention. 
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[Ttui  ^M  cbdM  iai»-Ma] 


Thb  yonag  long,  who  &iu  ntoMeded  to  the  tlmno  mi  A« 
liorrid  evoDt  (^  lui  Ikther'a  —Mimrton,  wm  not  TSt  bO* 


yaui  old.  Ths  pariianwDt,  m  I  h»Te  klieady  ttH,  ^^ 
diktely  oonioEMd  dw  regency  ob  hii  mothBT.  Han  'i  ^^ 
eu,  k  WNDUi  Bot  iMi  Ugoted  in  her  devotkn  to  BeaM*^ 


t}ie  tbnnet  ^Mea-OMtber  of  th&t  ikinily.  The  d 
Marjr,  howsver,  ia  wholly  inuUined  vtih  the  in^— ^ —  . 
any  nich  bloody  Crimea  u  those  for  which  CatheiiM  ■■  "^ 
TtnsUy  Bxaonted.  She  vu  Mtirely  nnder  the  i>fliMB<*.°f 
two  Floiaatina  advsnturen,  a  m&B  of  the  sftaie  (f  Conci^ 
whom  she  made  mar^chal  d'Anore,  and  hit  wife  LfCBQi*  * 
Galigai.  The  rapid  and  extraonliiiary  eleratiim  of  ^''^ 
Toiitea  excited  almoat  uniTemal  discoiit«Kt.  It  it  aai  rf^f* 
dni,  th*t  te  tep^cM  the  mmmom  of  the  pecqple,  I7  ^l*"^ 
them  iAa  late  they  might  oq^eet,  if  they  mni  to  *^^^ 
him,  ha  had  lavanl  gibbeU  M«cted  in  difiomt  V"^.'^?^ 
Suehioaansst  thia  of  itifliiig  tha  iihiiimIiiii  of  paUiau''''' 
are  aeldom  for  tin  nifety  ofthaie  who  idgfit  lhnD> 
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Qa  tlw  3d  of  October,  1611,  died  the  duo  de  Mayenne. 
Hii  death  at  this  tune  waa  accoiuited  a  great  Ioh  to  France. 
He  was  a  man  of  integrity,  and  from  the  time  of  hit  reooncil- 
m6aa  to  Hemy  IV.  had  never  embayed  in  any  intrignee  of 
■tate ;  and  it  Ium  been  thought,  that  if  he  had  hved  he  might 
have  been  able  to  check  the  eivil  diflMOBoni  wfaidi  ennwd. 
Them  digwrnaona  vrere  grea%  owing  to  the  ambitioua  deora 
ef  aome  of  the  prineea  cf  the  blood,  and  otiieis  of  the  great 
aobilsty,  to  take  advantage  <^the  diatractiatta  of  a  new  leign, 
and  of  a  feeUe  minority,  to  eatabliah  their  own  power  and  in- 
dependence. The  due  de  Mayenne,  on  hie  death-bed,  ohaiged 
hia  mm.  to  remam  firm  in  hie  prineipiee  of  leligMMi  and  hiyalty, 
and  only  en  that  eoaditioa  gave  him  hit  blesiiag. 

One  of  the  first  objects  of  Mary  of  Medids  a^  her  finpor- 
itoa,  vraa  to  unite  tiiemaelves  as  oloedy  as  posnUe  vrith  the 
eoort  of  Spain.  In  the  year  1612  were  announced  two  in- 
tended marriages,  the  one  between  the  yomgkmg  Louis  XIII. 
and  the  in&nta,  Anne  of  Austria,  daughter  of  the  king  of 
Spain ;  tiie  other,  between  the  piineees  Elizabeth,  the  kmg's 
sister,  and  the  prince  of  Spain,  afterw)ud  Philip  IV.  These 
marriagea  todc  plaos  by  proxy,  the  one  at  Burgos  in  Spain, 
and  the  other  at  Bordeaux,  on  the  same  day,  Oct  18,  1616, 
and  the  two  princesses  were  exdianged  in  the  isle  of  Pheas- 
ants, in  the  nver  Bidasraa,  in  the  November  following.  The 
infiAta  was  then  conducted  to  Bordeaux,  and  the  king,  meet- 
ing her  on  the  way,  they  made  together  a  solemn  entry  into 
thatetty. 

In  the  mean  time,  tiie  prince  of  Cond^  (Hemy  II.),  and 
etfanr  princes  and  noUes,  joyied  with  the  Protestants  in  oppo- 
silkn  to  the  queen.  A  war  broke  out,  and  the  Svriss  Prot- 
estants  in  the  king^s  pay  quitted  the  service,  and  returned 
home,  because  they  wonla  not  act  against  their  brothren  of  the 
same  religion.  These  troubles  were  ton  a  time  composed,  in 
1617,  by  die  entire  dovmfall  of  the  queen  and  her  party.  A 
courtier  of  tiie  name  of  de  Lu3rnes  excited  in  the  ntund  of  the 
bag,  vHio  was  now  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  a  jealousy  of 
his  mether  and  of  her  Ihvorites,  and  propoeed  to  him  that  Vi- 
try,  a  captain  of  the  guards,  should  have  the  royal  authority 
to  arrest  mar^chal  d'An<ne.  The  king  agreed,  and  Vitry,  at 
the  head  of  a  bodv  of  ruffians,  who,  it  may  be  suspected,  were 
marked  oat  fi>r  this  employment,  because  something  more  than 
a  mere  amst  vras  intended,  took  an  opp<Hrtunity  of  arresting 
his  victim  on  the  bridge  of  the  Louvre,  and,  on  the  mar6chal*s 
putting  Us  hand  to  fau  sword,  had  him  instently  killed  by  ~ ' 
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ibUowen.  The  king,  on  lieing  infi>rmed  of  this  tnoBaetion 
by  Vitry  himaelf,  exclaimed,  "  I  thank  you  :  from  this  hour  I 
am  king  ;"  and  made  him  immediately  marechal  of  France. 
The  body  of  Coneini,  which  had  been  carried  off,  and  boned 
immediately  after  his  death,  was  that  very  evening  taken  out 
of  its  grave  by  a  mob  of  footmen  and  "pagea."  Itvrasthan 
dragged  through  the  streets,  and  afterward  cut  in  piooes, 
some  of  which  vrere  hung  on  the  gibbets  vi^ch  he  haa  him* 
selfereeted  in  order  to  frighten  his  enemies.  His  wife  Leonora 
was  beheaded  by  order  of  the  parliament.  She  vras  inteno- 
gated  during  her  trial,  what  sorcery  she  had  used  to  acquire 
her  great  ascendency  over  the  mind  of  the  queeen.  **  I  have 
used  none,"  she  answered,  **  except  that  aaoendeney  which 
strong  minds  have  over  the  weak.  The  queen'^nother  he^ 
self  was  exiled  to  Blois,*'  from  whence  she  made  her  esc^ 
to  Angoul^e.f  Soon  after  she  had  an  interview  with  Louis 
at  Tours,  and  came  to  a  sort  of  accommodation  with  him. 
The  reconciliation,  however,  did  not  last  long,  and  ahe  was 
at  one  time  at  actual  virar  vrith  her  son.  To  conclude  at 
once  all  I  need  say  to  you  of  her  history,  I  may  here  add, 
that  she  was  again  reconciled  to  him,  but  that  a  final  breech 
ensued  in  1B30.  She  fled  to  BruxeUes  in  1631»  and  after 
many  sufierings  from  neglect  and  vexation,  died  at  Colognifi* 
July  3,  1642. 

On  the  king's  aj^roaoh  to  maturity,  strong  hopes  were  fbi 
a  time  entertained  that  he  would  show  some  portion  of  his 
father's  energy  of  character.  But  though  personally  brave, 
and,  like  many  weak  men,  <Aen  ready  to  anthoxize  veiy  de- 
cisive and  violent  measures,  he  posseissed  no  povrer  of  lel^ 
government  and  control,  and  was  always,  through  his  whole 
hfe,  a  mero  puppet  played  on  by  the  hands  of  others. 

M.  de  Luynes  first  assumed  over  the  young  monarch  the 
dominion  which  the  Concinis  had  exeroised  over  the  qneea 
De  Luynes  was  a  man  of  a  proud  and  graspmg  temper,  but 
wholly  unequal  to  restrain  the  ambition  of  Uie  princes  of  the 
blood,  and  other  nobles,  who  indulged  themselves  with  impu- 
nity in  all  sorts  of  disorders,  and  even  sometimes  committed 
hostilities  against  the  crown.  De  Luynes  died  December  15, 
1621.  It  has  been  observed  of  the  court  of  France  at  this 
period,  that  not  any  one  person  of  eminence  was  to  be  found 
in  it,  who  could  properly  be  entitled  a  man  of  honor  at  worth- 
Pride  and  baseness,  qualities  very  often  united,  appeared  to 

*  On  the  Loire  Mow  Orleans. 

t  Near  die  weitem  oout,  Dortbeeet  of  liie  nioatii  of  the  OtroiBfl* 
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be  aJzQOBt  the  univenal  characteristic,  and  the  only  ability 
'which  was  either  possessed  or  valued,  was  the  ability  to  cor- 
rupt and  betray. 

At  the  death  of  de  Lu3rnes,  the  celebrated  Armand  du 
Fkssis  Richelieu,  bishop  of  Lu9on,  and  soon  afterward  created 
cardinal,  was  lisipg  rapidly  into  distinction.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  abilities,  and  of  consummate  intrigue  and  artifice. 
He  had  been  first  brought  forward  by  the  unfortunate  Concini, 
a|id  afterward  attached  himself  to  the  new  favorite  de  Luynes. 
He  was  for  some  time  about  the  person  of  the  queen-mother, 
over  whom  he  had  great  influence.  He  is  said  to  have  per> 
fidionsly  abandoned  her  interests,  as  soon  as  he  saw  that  he 
OQuld  advance  his  own  by  forsaking  her.  At  all  events,  he 
acquired  a  greater  degree  of  power  than  any  minister  had  be* 
lore  possessed  in  France,  and  fircnn  the  date  of  his  admission 
into  the  royal  council  in  1624,  to  his  death,  is  to  be  accounted 
the  sole  efficHent  ruler  of  France.  He  reminds  us  in  some 
respects  of  our  own  cardinal  Wolsey,  but  was  incomparably 
more  crafty  and  artfiil.  He  accumulated  in  his  own  hands  a 
great  number  of  church  benefices,  but  gave  his  whole  atten- 
tion to  afiairs  of  state.  He  was  fond  to  an  extreme  of  display 
and  magnificence,  and  even  assumed  the  dress  and  arms  of  a 
soldier,  and  the  personal  direction  of  military  afiairs.  The 
cardinal  de  la  Valette,  archbishop  of  Toulouse,  followed  in 
ihi«  respect  the  example  of  Richelieu.  He  commanded  some 
troops  in  Italy,  and  died  with  aims  in  his  hands. 

Cardinal  Richelieu  is  generally  spoken  of  with  applause 
and  respect  by  French  historians,  as  having  laid  the  founda* 
tions  of  the  greatness  of  the  monarchy,  and  of  the  gloiy  which 
it  acquired  in  the  succeeding  reign.  He  finally  extinguished 
the  excessive  power  of  the  aristocracy,  who  have  never  since 
his  time  been  able  to  contend  with  the  crown.  He  almost 
wholly  suppressed  also  those  religious  wars  by  which  the  king- 
dom had  been  so  long  fatally  distracted.  But  this  he  did  ly 
depriving  the  tiugonots  of  their  just  rights  as  subjects,  rights 
which  had  been  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  most  solemn 
treaties.  He  also  depressed  that  pre-eminence  of  the  house 
of  Austria,  which  the  gallant  virtues  of  Francis  I.  and  Henry 
IV.  had  in  vain  attempted  to  overrule. 

Among  the  Hugonots,  as  we  have  seen  in  Henry  the  Fourth's 
reign,  were  many  nobles  of  the  highest  dignity  and  power. 
These,  though  they  acknowledged  the  royal  tiUe  of  the  sov- 
ereign, yet  possessed  in  their  own  territories  the  same  inde- 
pendence which  had  been  from  of  old  the  pride  of  the  great 
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ftudatoriei.  Many  conBideraUe  tovm  ako,  paitknlaily  m 
the  •outh  and  the  west  of  Fnnoe,  wen  inhabited  chieAy  faj 
Hugonots,  and  united  with  those  princes  as  in  a  oommoB 
cause.  The  Catholics  and  the  Hugonots  were,  indeed,  Teij 
nearly  balanced,  and  the  cause  of  the  Hugonots  would  psob- 
ably  have  been  the  stronger,  if,  in  this  corrupt  age  Bsany  of 
their  leaden  had  not  bcwn  bought  over  by  the  temptations 
which  the  goToxnment  threw  in  their  way.  Xionis,  in  the 
beginning  of  his  reign*  had  confirmed  the  edict  of  Nantq^ 
The  prinoe  of  Condi  was  a  Catholic,  yet  in  his  treaty  with 
the  lugonots,  bearing  date  NoTomber  27,  16 Id,  he  pledged 
himself  to  inidst  on  &e  strict  obaenranoe  of  that  edict ;  and 
in  a  treaty  at  Loudun,  in  the  beginning  of  the  ibUowinf  year, 
between  the  king  on  one  side  and  the  pzinoe  ct  Conde  on 
the  other,  the  same  stipulations  were  again  repeated  and  en* 
fivroed. 

All  these  engagements,  however,  seemed  made  only  to  be 
violated.  In  1620  the  king  marcbed  into  Beam,  the  native 
province  and  patrimony  of  Henry  IV.,  where  the  inhahitaati 
were  almost  exclusively  Hugonots.  He  there  re^cstaUiahed 
the  Roman  Catholic  ohuroh,  sup|ire88ed  the  privilegeB  of  the 
people,  and  annexed  the  principality  to  the  crown.  The  duo 
de  Rohan,  who  was  son*in-law  of  the  great  due  de  Bully,  and 
his  brother  the  due  de  Soubiae,  may  be  considered  as  having 
been  at  this  time  the  diief  leaden  of  the  Huoonots.  The 
prince  of  Conde  forsook  them.  The  due  de  Lesoiguii^reB,  one 
of  their  most  powerful  chie&,  was  not  only  bought  over  to 
desert  their  interests,  but  wa«  also  prevailed  on  to  alvjun  the 
Protestant  religion. 

In  1621  the  king,  accompanied  by  these  new  allies,  com* 
polled  the  due  de  Soubise,  after  a  most  gallant  defense,  to  snr* 
render  the  fortress  of  St.  Jean  d'Angeli.  He  afterward  laid 
siege  to  Montauban,*  but  was  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  some 
of  his  bravest  offioen,  and  was  at  length  compelled  to  aban* 
don  the  enterjNrise.  In  1622  Louis  marched  into  Poitou,t  fiior 
the  purpose  of  subduing  the  due  de  Soubise,  who  occupied 
that  country  with  a  considerable  £brce.  On  the  aproach  of 
the  royal  army,  the  due  retreated  into  the  isle  of  Rh6,  which 
is  separated  firom  the  continent  by  a  small  arm  of  the  Bea» 
fbrdaole  at  low  water.  The  king  di^layed  on  this  ooeasion 
much  intrqpidity ;  he  crossed  the  sea  under  cover  of  the  night, 
and  stormed  the  duke's  intrenchments.     The  Hugonots  de> 

*  On  the  Tans,  a  t>r&i]rh  of  the  Motelle,  soothe  wt  of  Bordemnx. 
t  A  province  in  the  western  pert  of  France. 
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fended  themselTes  -without  skill  or  eneigy,  and  almost  all  of 
them  were  cut  to  pieces.  The  duke  himself,  with  a  few 
o<»npamons,  escaped  by  swimming.  Montpellier,  which  was 
gallantly  defended  by  the  due  de  Rohan,  surrendered  to  the 
royal  arms ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  Rochelle,  though  their 
town  was  invested  by  sea  and  land,  exhibited  the  greatest 
finnness  and  constancy.  While  afiairs  were  in  this  state,  a 
treaty  was  made  at  Montpellier,*  by  which,  among  other  ar- 
ticles, the  edict  of  Nantes  was  again  confirmed,  a  general  am- 
nesty granted,  and  the  privilege  conceded  to  the  Hugonots  of 
holdling  ecclesiastical  oonsistories  and.  synods. 

The  terms  of  this  treaty,  however,  were  very  ill  observed  ; 
and  the  Rochellera,  enraged  at  the  willful  infraction  of  it  on 
the  part  of  Louis,  who  seemed  utterly  careless  whether  he 
gained  his  objects  by  open  force  or  by  treachery,  renewed  the 
war  in  1625.  One  of  the  niost  remarkable  events  of  this 
abort  war  was,  that  the  duke  of  Soubise,  with  a  small  fleet 
from  Rochelle,  succeeded  in  a  daring  attack  on  seven  of  the 
king's  ships  which  lay  at  Port  Louis,t  which  was  then  called 
Blavet,  a  port  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  Blavet,  and  op- 
posite to  L'Orient.  When  he  was  preparing  to  return,  the 
wind  suddenly  shifted,  and  for  the  time  cut  off*  his  retreat. 
The  king's  forces  hi  the  neighborhood  immediately  hastened 
to  destroy  him ;  but  before  their  cannon  could  be  brought  to 
bear  on  the  ships  with  any  eflect,  the  wind  again  changed, 
and  enabled  him  to  escape  with  his  prizes. 

Peace  was  again  concluded,  through  the  intervention  of 
England,  by  another  treaty  confirming  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
and  agreeing  to  the  other  j  ust  claims  of  the  RooheUers.  Louis 
consented  also,  that  the  king  of  England,  Charles  I.,  who,  hav- 
ing married  his  sister,  Henrietta  Maria,  was  now  his  brother- 
in-law,  should  guarantee  the  articles  of  the  peace.  The  king 
and  his  minister,  however,  evidently  agreed  to  this  treaty  only 
because  they  felt  at  that  time  a  pressing  danger  on  the  side  of 
Italy,  where,  in  the  character  of  allies  of  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
they  were  contending  with  Spain  for  the  possession  of  the  Vid- 
teline.  "  The  ruin  of  the  Hugonots,"  said  the  cardinal  to  the 
king  on  this  occasion,  *'  may  be  deferred  without  shame ;  but 
your  majesty  can  not,  consbtently  with  your  honor,  abandon 
the  affair  of  the  Valteline."  These  disputes  were  concluded 
by  a  treaty  with  Spain ;  and  Spain  afterward  agreed  to  join 
irith  France  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  reduction  of  Ro- 

*  Soatb  part  of  France  near  the  montb  of  the  Bhono. 
t  Sontfaem  coast  of  Breta($ne. 
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ohette,  and  aim  in  an  afiennve  league  against  England.    The 
league  against  EIngland,  howeyer,  eame  to  notinng. 

The  English,  meanwhile,  fitted  ont  a  stimig  anaament; 
m^oh,  if  wisely  used  or  wisely  conducted,  would  probably 
haTe  been  an^y  sufficient  to  enable  the  Rodiellen  to  nsist 
the  dangers  which  menaced  them.  Before  tile  preparattions 
of  Ridieliea  were  completed,  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  sail,  having 
on  board  an  axmy  of  seven  thousand  men,  was  dii^tched  to 
their  relief,  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham. 
This  fleet  appeared  before  Roohelle  on  the  20tii  of  July,  1637  ; 
but  the  mayor  and  principal  inhabitants,  either  being  gained 
by  the  court,  or  not  yet  decided  to  come  to  extremities  with 
their  sovereign,  refused  to  allow  it  admission  into  the  harbor. 
On  this,  the  duke  of  Buckingham  attached  the  isle  of  Rh6, 
though  well  ganiaoned  and  strongly  fortified.  He  landed  his 
men,  and  had  he  immediately  urged  the  attack,  and  not  al- 
lowed Thoiras,  the  French  governor,  several  days'  respite,  he 
might  probaldy  have  reduc^  the  principal  fortnes  on  iho 
island ;  but  his  negligence  and  unaceountable  delay  enabled 
the  Frendi  to  replenish  the  magazines,  and  reinforce  the  gar* 
nson.  Ther  English  were  repulsed  in  repeated  attai^,  and 
were  at  length  compelled  to  retreat.  Buckingham  oondueted 
the  retreat  very  unskiUfully,  and  returned  to  England,  aHer 
losing  two-thirds  of  his  land  forces.  He  was  universally  oon- 
demned  for  his  rashness  and  foDy,  and  gained  no  credit  except 
for  his  personal  braveiy. 

In  the  mean  time  tiie  B<x;helievs  found  that  their  destmo- 
tion  was  resolved  on.^  After  the  blockade  of  the  town  had 
been  carried  on  for  some  time,  the  king  joined  the  army,  ao* 
oompanied  bv  the  cardinal,  who  himseU*  planned  the  linee  of 
oireumvallaaon,  and  superintended  other  military  operations. 
All  communications  were  soon  cut  oflfby  land,  but  it  was  still 
necessary  to  prevent  the  introducing  succors  by  aaa.  Riche- 
lieu resolved  therefore  to  blodc  up,  if  possible,  tiie  entrance  of 
the  harbor,  and  various  floating  works  were  devised  for  this 
puxpoae.  But  they  were  aoon  destroyed  l^  the  violence  of 
the  waves,  and  it  was  clearly  seen  that  nothmg  efiectual  could 
be  done  unless  a  solid  mole  wers  thrown  across  the  month  of 
the  harbor.  This  immense  woik,  a  mile  in  extent,  Riohdiea 
accordingly  undertook  and  completed.  It  was  so  for  ftom  the 
city  that  the  besieged  could  not  obstruct  him,  and  it  appeared 
strong  enough  to  resist  the  force  of  the  sea* 

Before  this  huge  mole  waA  quite  finished,  the  TCwgJwli  flecti- 
on the  1 1th  of  May,  1628,  once  more  appeared  in  sight    The 
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RooheUeiB  crowded  to  their  ramparts  with  the  expectation  of 
immediate  relief:  bat  the  earl  of  Denbigh,  who  commanded 
the  fleet,  is  thought  to  have  been  guilty  either  of  treachery  or 
of  cow«idice;  He  made  no  atteno^t  to  destroy  the  mole,  and 
after  throwing  into  the  city  a  scanty  supply  of  com,  declined 
an  engagement  and  returned  to  Portsmouth.  To  efiace  this 
dishonor,  the  duke  of  Buckingham  determined  to  resume  the 
command  in  person.  In- the  preceding  summer,  during  his 
distressed  conoition  in  the  isle  of  Rh^,  he  had  himself  received 
from  Rochelle  reinforcements  both  of  men  and  of  provisions. 
The  besieged  themselves  were  now  in  the  greatest  necessity, 
and  nothing  could  exceed  the  general  desire  among  the  Engli^ 
to  afibrd  them  the  readiest  and  most  e^ctive  assistance.  But 
llie  duke  of  Buckingham,  while  hastening  the  preparations  for 
his  departure,  was  assassinated  at  Portsmouth ;  and  the  sail' 
ing  of  the  armament  was  suspended^by  his  death. 

The  inhabitants  of  Rochelle  were  now  reduced  to  the  ex* 
tremest  misery  of  famine.  The  greater  part  of  them,  notwith- 
standing,  stiU  preserved  their  courage.  The  strenuous  exhort- 
ations  of  some  of  their  dergy,  the  determination  of  the  mayor, 
md  the  exhortations  and  example  of  the  duchess  of  Rohan 
and  her  daughter,  who  ate  no  other  Ibod  during  three  months 
than  horseflesh,  with  lour  or  five  ounces  of  bread  a  day,  en- 
cooraged  them  to  wait  for  the*mtcoors  'w4ueh  were  still  prom- 
ised imm  England.  The  command  which  had  been  held  by 
Bnekingham,  was  given  on  his  death  to  the  earl  of  Lindsey, 
who  appeared  ofi"  RoeheUe  on  the  28th  of  September.  He 
made  some  feeble  and  spiritless  attempts  to  breidc  through  the 
mole,  and  force  an  entrance  into  the  harbor.  Then,  after  a 
ftmtleas  cannonade,  he  gave  up  all  hope  of  success,  and 
steered  back  to  England.  The  last  spark  of  the  enthusiasm 
which  had  so  long  inspired  the  miserable  inhabitants  of  the 
dty  expired  when  he  gave  the  signal  of  his  retreat.  While 
yet  his  sails  were  m  sight,  they  consented  to  surrender,  almost 
at  discretioir :  and  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  miseries 
they  had  endured,  from  the  account  given  us  by  cotemporary 
writers,  that  of  fifteen  thousand  persons  who  were  in  the  city 
when  the  siege  commenced,  only  four  thousand  survived  the 
fatal  eflbets  of  famine,  fatigue,  and  the  sword. 

On  the  SOth  of  October  the  French  troops  entered  the  city. 
The  deploraUe  situation  to  which  the  place  was  reduced  ex- 
cited sentiments  of  horror  and  compassion  in  all  who  witnessed 
the  dismal  scene.  The  streets  and  houses  were  infected  with 
putrid  bodies.    The  inhabitants,  who  weie  more  like  skeletons 
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than  living  beings,  bad  toward  the  end  of  the  siege  become  so 
weak  as  to  be  unable  to  bury  their  dead.  A  mouthful  of 
bread  was  the  most  acceptable  present  that  could  be  made  to 
the  survivors ;  but  to  many  it  proved  fatal,  from  the  avidity 
with  which  they  swallowed  it.  The  king  entered  the  city  on 
the  Ist  of  November ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  sequel  of  this 
melancholy  relation,  that  on  the  very  next  day  a  violent  stonu 
arose,  which  raged  for  six  days  with  unabated  violence,  and 
on  the  seventh  buried  in  the  waves  that  fatal  mole  which  had 
been  erected  with  so  much  labor,  and  to  which  the  Rochellen 
owed  their  ruin. 

The  fortifications  of  the  town  were  destroyed,  and  its  privi- 
leges abolished  ;  but  the  king  and  his  minister,  satisfied  with 
having  broken  the  power  of  the  Hugonots,  and  having  wrested 
firom  them  this  their  strongest  asylum,  still  permitted  tbem 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion.  In  the  following  year, 
Nismes  *  and  Montauban,t  and  other  cities  professing  the 
principles  of  the  Reformed  churches,  also  surrendered.  The 
Hugonots  have  ever  since  been  at  the  mercy  of  the  crown,  and 
you  will  see  in  the  next  reign  that  another  signal  blow  of  the 
most  relentless  persecution  and  tyranny  still  remained  to  be 
inflicted  on  them. 

During  the  rest  of  this  reign,  the  chief  object  of  the  French 
government  was  to  repress,  both  in  Germany,  Spain,  and 
Italy,  the  power  of  its  great  rival  the  house  of  Austria. 
Direct  hostilities  began  in  1635.  In  1636  a  Spanish  anny 
on  the  side  of  the  Pyrenees  made  itself  master  of  the  town  of 
St.  Jean  de  Luz.  On  the  side  of  Flanders,  a  still  more  con* 
siderable  force  of  the  same  nation  invaded  Picardy,t  occupied 
Capelle  and  Catelet,  passed  the  Somme  in  defiance  of  the 
French  troops  under  the  command  of  the  count  de  SoissoDB, 
and  in  less  than  a  week  reduced  the  strong  town  of  CorbieJ 
The  Parisians  were  in  consternation  at  this  approach  of  their 
foes ;  the  sovereign  himself  desponded,  and  was  silent :  but 
Richelieu  displayed  great  courage  and  magnanimity.  Ho 
dismissed  his  guuds ;  he  called  on  the  wealthy  to  send  their 
horses  and  servants,  and  on  the  poorer  classes  to  give  their 
personal  services.  Fifly  thousand  men  were  assembled 
by  these  exertions,  and  were  placed  under  the  command 
of  the  count  de  Soissons,  and  the  due  d'Orleans,  the  kings 

*  Near  the  moath  of  the  Rhone. 

t  On  the  Tarn,  a  branch  of  the  Garonne. 

X  In  the  northern  part  of  France. 

^  On  the  Sommo,  west  of  Amieni. 
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brother,  who  retook  Corbie,  and  compelled  the  Spaniaidfl  to 
retreat. 

The  due  d'Orleans  had  been  for  a  considerable  time  under 
the  king's  displeasure.  He  had  fled  fiom  court  in  1631,  and 
married  for  lus  second  wife  Margaret,  sister  of  the  duke  of 
Lorraine,  who  had  on  this  occasion  given  him  shelter  and 
protection.  This  protection  of  the  due  d'Orleans  Louis  re- 
Tenged  on  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  inraded  his  dominions,  and 
compeUod  him  to  surrender  his  capitaL  The  duke  endeavored 
to  preserve  his  territories  £rom  devastation  by  resigning  the 
.  possession  of  them  to  his  brother  Nicholas  Francis.  But  this 
scheme  failed,  and  the  whole  duehy  wu  subjugated.  The 
duke  of  prleiUis,  discouraged  by  the  fate  of  his  brother-in-law 
and  ally,  ccfflcluded  a  treaty  of  reconoiliation  with  Louis,  and 
was  now,  as  you  h^ve  been  told,  one  of  the  generak  of  the 
army  which  was  employed  against  the  Spaniards  in  Picardy. 

Both  the  duke  of  Orleans  and  the  count  of  Soissons  were 
inveteretely  hostile  to  Richelieu,  and  in  1636  concerted  to 
assassinate  him  on  his  leaving  the  council  diamber.  The  duke 
of  Orleans  was  to  give  the  signal ;  but  his  resolution  forsook 
him,  and  he  declared  that  his  conscience  would  not  permit 
him  to  shed  the  blood  of  a  cardinal,  an  archbishop,  and  a- 
priest.  The  minister  did  not  learn  his  danger  tiU  it  was 
passed.  The  conspirators  took  refuge  in  flight,  but  a  recon- 
ciliation was  soon  made  with  the  duke  of  Orleans.  The  count 
of  Soissons  was  received  into  Sedan  by  the  duke  of  Bouillon, 
who,^  presuming  on  his  near  vicinity  to  Flanders,  was  always 
calculating  that  Spain  would  assist  him  against  France,  and 
was  always  pledging,. and  always  breaking  his  faith.  Li  aa 
action  with  Louis's  forces  under  marshal  Chiitillon,  the 
count  was  killed  by  a  random  shot  in  1641,  and  in  the  Ibl- 
lowing  year  the  duke  his  protector,  after  passing  through  va- 
rious fortunes,  was  compelled  to  cede  finally  his  principality 
of  Sedan.  In  1641  the  duke  of  Orleans  again  conspired  the 
death  of  Richelieu,  and  on  this  occasion,  though  his  own  life 
was  spared,  his  associates  were  put  to  death. 

Of  the  other  complicated  transactions  of  this  war  with 
Spain,  which  was  extended  over  a  very  wide  frontier,  it  is 
impossible  for  me  here  to  give  a  distinct  summary.  On  the 
whole  the  French  acquired  a  progressive  superiority,  but  did 
not  make  on  the  enemy's  territory  any  very  deep  or  decisive 
impression.  The  duchy  of  Savoy  was  one  chief  scene  of  the 
contest. 

In  the  year  1642  the  chief  efibrts  of  the  French  were  car-* 
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nfed  into  Rotwlloii,  in  aidev  to  lid  a  revolt  ^n^ick  the  inheb- 
itante  of  Catalonia  had  made  against  Spain.  Louis  himself 
oondacted  his  army  into  that-  quarter,  and  imdertook  the  si^ 
of  Petpignan.  Rioheliea,  who  was  to  have  aocompanied 
him,  was  oompeUed  by  iUness  to  stop  at  Narbonne.  Lonii 
returned  to  Paxis,  wbm  he  "was  again  joined  by  the  oaidinal, 
who,  Bit0r  hngeiing  some  time,  diml  Deoember  4, 1642,  leav- 
ing many  of  his  vast  designs  inoom^ete,  and  a  namo  mne 
brilliant  than  belovod.  or  honored. 

Peipignan  had  in  the  mean  time  fidlen  before  the  Freadi 
arms,  and  the  war  vras  proseonted  vrith  ^igor  and  sooeev. 
But  it  viras-the  fate  of  Lonis  seon  to  regdn  his  ambitioui  niiii» 
later  in  that  solitary  mansion  whero-  neither  greatnea  nor 
glory,  unlesa  porohaaod  by  truly  virtoons  eotertionB,  is  pennit- 
ted  to  follow  the  short  oareer  of  human  life.  A  slow  fever 
hung  on  him,  and  he  f<dt  his  sttungth  decay. 

The  danphin  was  at  this  time  not  five  yeam  oldi  and  the 
king,  in  the  hope  to  aedue  a  tranquil  minority^  endeavored  to 
provide  for  the  distnbotian  of  hia  power  in  a  manner  w^ch 
ahould  attain  this  end  e&ctually.  He  i^[ipointed  the  queeiu 
Anne  of  Austria,  sole  recent.  Tho  duke  rf  (Means  was  de» 
olared  head  of  the  council,  and  lieutonan^general  tiuDUghottt 
the  kingdom ;  and  it  was  ahn  prorvided  that  all  afikin  wold 
be  decided  by  a  majority  of  voioesin  oonnoil.  Bcfth  the  queea 
and  the  duke  of  Orleans  sdemnly  swore  t6  adhere  in^nimly 
to  this  airangement ;  and  Louis,  to  secure  still  morecertaiBly 
its  fulfillment,  commanded  the;deed  ewaffiting  it  to  be  n|fiatsnd 
in  parliament. 

This  being  done,  he  pwpawd  for  death  with  oomperae* 
Before  he  died,  he  earnestly  deated  his  physician  to  tell  hisa 
exactly  how  kmg  he  had  to  live ;  and  when  he  was  told  that 
he  could  not  live  more  than  two  or  three  houra,  he  testified 
the  greatest  satis&ction,  and  added,  **  Well,  my  Grod  !  I  oon- 
aent  v^th  all  my  heart."  Be  died  May  14,  1643,  in  the 
forty-second  year  of  his  age,  and  on  the  day  on  which  he  com- 
pleted the  thirty-third  of  hia  reign. 

He  married  Anne  of  Austria,  who  died  in  1666. 

By  her  he  had  two  sons :— » 

(1.)  Louis  XIV.  (2,)  Philip,  duke  of  Ai^oa,  afterward 
duke  of  Orleans,  who  manied  Henrietta,  daughter  ci  Chades  I. 
of  England,  by  whom  he  had  two  daughters^  who  lived  to 
grow  up ;  oif  whom  the  one  married  Charles  IL  long  of  Spaia» 
and  the  other  Victor  Amadous,  duke  of  Savoy.  Their  mother 
Henrietta  died  in  IdTO. 


mfipnumed,  woDndly,  Chulottt,  danghtot  of  the  Eleetor 
PftUtine.  by  wfaom  ha  lud  Fhihp,  dnko  of  OiiecuM,  who  bo- 
oune  ngsnt  rf  Fnjno  dnnng  the  mmority  of  Lonw  XV. 


Giwov,  Dna  o*  OaLun.  ~ 


CONVERSATION  ON  CHAPTER  XXXH. 

Sidiatd.  lufltead  of  tbe  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  tliia  ongbt 
to  be  eaUed  the  leign  of  owdtnal  Rkbdieii. 

Mary.  Did  he  ti«  by  his  abilitiei,  like  that  good  dnke  of 
Stilly,  or  only  by  cunning  ? 

Mrs.  Markham.  By  both  tt^ether.  He  had  awiy  ox- 
teiuiTe  graap  of  mind,  (tad  being  unrestrained  by  jvinoiplo, 
he  neror  rejeoted  any  prcrject,  however  vast,  or  any  artifice, 
however  mean,  by  whioh  he  could  attain  his  end*.  Indeed 
he  said  of  himself,  "  I  dare  not  undertake  any  thing  till  I 
ha<r«  thoTonghly  weighed  it ;  but  when  moe  I  have  loade  my 
deteimination,  I  go  to  my  end :  I  OTertum  all ;  I  mow  dowiL 
all ;  nothing  stops  me  ;  awl,  in  fiito,  I  oorer  ail  with  my  otti- 
dinal's  robe." 

George.     How  did  he  Gist  get  into  &Tor  ? 

Mrt.  M.  He  b^an  his  career  as  almoner  to  Mary  de  M»- 
dicis,  and  courted  her  favoi  u  long  ai  it  could  be  of  uk  to 
him.  But  when  he  found  hii  inflnenoe  sufficiently  estaUiihed 
not  to  require  any  longer  the  queen's  support,  he  turned  upon 
kit  bsne&ctmi,  ud  oerer  iwted  till  he  had  diiven  har  into 
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baaiahmeiit.  He.  at  length  assumed  a  deportmeiLt  almost  re- 
gal, and  the  king's  name  was  in  a  manner  lost  in  that  of 
Richelieu.  To  raise  the  glory  of  Fraooe«  and  his  own  gloiy, 
fi>nned  in  his  mind  one  and  the  same  olrieet,  and  to  the  attain- 
ment  of  this  object  he  steadily  directed  all  his  powers.  He 
filled  the  country  with  the  splendid  monuments  of  his  mag- 
nificenoe ;  he  overaMred  the  caballing  courtiers ;  and  extending  j 
his  influence  beyond  the  firontiers  of  France,  depressed  the 
power  of  the  house  of  Austria,  and  kept  all  the  potentates  of 
Europe  in  check. 

George.    But  why  would  those  potentates  let  him  ? 

Mrs.  M.  There  was  at  that  time  n<me  who  could  pretend 
to  cope  with  him.  The  race  of  the  English  Plantagenets  and 
Tudors  was  extinct.  Charles  I.,  though  a  man  of  a  refined 
understanding,  had  no  enlargement  of  mind  that  could  enable 
him  to  grapple  with  such  a  statesman  as  Richelieu ;  and  in- 
deed he  soon  became  entangled  with  too  many  troubles  at 
home  to  be  able  or  inclined  to  interfere  with  foreign  politics. 
In  Spain  also  there  was  ho  Ferdinand  or  Charles  V.  Pfaihp 
III.  and  his  son  Philip  IV.  were  weak  men,  and  the  emperor 
of  Grermany  was  in  no  respect  their  superior. 

Riduird.  What  were  those  monimients  of  Richelien's 
magnificence  which  you  spoke  of? 

Mrs.  M.  One  of  them  was  the  Palais  Royals  whidi  he 
built  for  his  own  residence,  and  called  the  Palais  Cardinal; 
another  is  the  churoh  of  the  Sorbonne,  founded  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  IX.,  but  rebuilt  by  RicheUen,  whose  own  tomb,  one  of 
the  finest  works  of  Girad<m,  a  great  French  sculptor,  is  placed 
in  it.  We  may  also  reckon  among  the  monuments  of  this 
great  statesman  the  Garden  of  Plants  which,  though  it  bore 
the  name  of  the  king,  was  in  &ct  the  work  of  Richelien. 

Bxchard.  Is  that  the  fimious  garden  in  Paris,  of  which  I 
have  heard  so  much,  where  there  are  all  sorts  of  curious  plants, 
and  museunui  of  natural  curiosities,  and  a  large  menagerie  of 
wild  beasts  ;  where  instead  of  being  shut  up  in  dose  dens  they 
are  allowed  fresh  air,  and  somethi^  like  liberty  ? 

Mrs.  M:  It  is  the  ssme,  and  the  whole  forms  a  Tory  com- 
plete  collection  of  all  that  is  beautiful  and  curious  in  the  ani* 
mal,  mineral,  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  But  to  return  to 
Richelieu,  of  whom  having  spoken  as  a  minister,  I  must  now 
say  something  as  a  poet  and  a  writer  of  plays. 

Mary,  A  writer  of  plays,  mamma  !  Why  that  is  the  last 
thing  I  should  expect  of  a  great  minister. 

Mrs.  M.    And  yet  Richelieu  was  much  more  vain  of  his 
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talente  m  a  peeft  and  a  ]^y  'writer,  wfaieh  w«re  fsery  indifier- 
ent,  than  of  his  taluile,  which  were  vtry  great,  ai  a  politiciaxi. 
Not  indeed  that  he  ooold  be  aaid  to  be  waiitbg  m  Tanity  of 
any  sort.  He  was  an  abaolute  slave  to  vanity,  and  iored  flat- 
tuj  and  edtilatinn  to  anch  ain  ezeeis,  tiiat  tiMy  wese  almost 
as  necessary  to  him  as  his  daily  fiiod. 

Otorge.  If  a  poriikie  minialer  low  £attwy,  I  daie  say  ho 
may  alwap  be  very  sure  of  getting  enough  of  it. 

Mn,  M.  Bibhelsea  was  not  only  gvMdy  of  the  praises  of 
hia  ootemporaxies,  bat  he  waif  also  oevetoua  of  posthumom 
&me.  Chi  all  tke  magkdfioent  paUio  buildings  erected  by 
hin^,  his  own  name  is  oonspicuously  placed,  and  his  great  in^- 
doooneiit  to  enooiinige  men  of  fetters  waa»  that  his  own  fame 
might  be  immortalized  by  their  pena.  In  one  way  <«  another 
he  has  sneeeeded  very  wdl.  Peter  tixe  Great,  on  seeing  his 
unoament  in  the  Soibonne,  eselaimed,  **  I  wonld  give  half 
my  demiBinns  Sn  floe  RidiBliea,  to  teaoh  me  to  govern  the 
other." 

Matry,  When  Biehdiett  went  to  the  waxa,  did  he  go  in  his 
aaidinal'a  dress? 

Jllrs.  M.  On  those  occasioBS  he  laid  aavle  Uie  piieet,  and 
irhdQy  aanimed  the  warrior.  He  took  the  title  of  Generalis- 
aimeoftke  Fteneh  armies,  and  appeared  in  die  middle  of  the 
troepb,  monnted  on  a  superb  eharger*  with  a  plumed  hat  on 
Ina  headf  a  awerd  by  hii  ride,  a  eeat  embroidered  with  gcdd, 
smdaooirasa. 

Bdehatrd.  I  afaonld  SB|ypOBe  he  inm  the  last  imtanoe  of  a 
priestly  warrior. 

Mrs.M.  Net  the  very  last  Thereisaftoryof  aelergy- 
man  in  Irdand,  who  rendered  good  serviee  to  oar  William  III. 
The  king  wished  to  reward  lum  by  giving  him  a  bishoprie. 
The  miniateiB,  hqiwever,  made  it  an  objection  that  he  had  borne 
arms.  The  king,  therelbre,  iinoe  he  could  not  make  hhn  a 
bishop,  eonfpsomieed  ^le  aflkir  by  makiiig  hm  a  eeionel.  I 
bave  heard  alao  of  an  Englirii  clergyman,  who  eomEOianded  a 
gun-boat  at  the  battle  of  Copenhagen  in  1601. 

JMory.  Was  tile  wearing  feathers  in  his  hat  the  partieular 
fimcy  of  this  cardinal,  or  were  they  worn  also  by  other  people  ? 

Mn.  M.  Eidielku  was  not  peculiar  in  that  respect.  A 
fine  gentleman  of  this  time  was  nothing  without  his  pano/che 
or  phune  of  feathers.  The  rest  of  the  attire  of  a  weU-dressed 
man  of  this  period  is  thus  described : — "  He  was  clad  in  a 
velvet  or  taiety  mantle,  thrown  carelesriy  ever  his  shoulder. 
He  wwe  white  boots  with  a  kuise  pair  <tf  qnirs.    Inhishand 
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h»  oairied  a  little  switch,  with  which  ha  inoeumtly  lifted  op 
his  mustaches,  that  fell  owr  the  conien  of  his  mouth,  whila 
with  the  other  hand  he  smoothed  down  the  little  pointed  heard 
on  his  chin.'' 

George.  Upon  my  word,  that  gentleman's  fiagen  were 
kept  in  constant  employment. 

Mary.  And  now,  mamma,  will  yon  tall  ns  what  the  ladiea 
were  like  ? 

Mrs.  M.  They  were  more  like  moving  tubs  than  any  thing 
else.  Ro^nd  hoc^  stufied  hips,  and  all  sorts  of  cantrivancea 
were  resorted  to,  for  the  mere  purpose,  as  it  should  seem,  of 
disfiguring  the  form. 

Richard.  I  have  always  fergot  to  ask  how  MaiydeMedn 
cis  behaved  to  the  doc  de  Sally  ? 

Mrs.  M.  She  treated  him  with  so  much  neglect  that  ha 
retired  from  court,  and  lived  almost  entirely  on  his  own  estates. 
Louis  XIII.  once  sent  lor  him  to  court  to  consult  him  on  some 
important  subject  Sully  made  his  appearance  in  the  same 
old-fashioned  dress  which  he  had  alwap  worn  in  his  late 
master's  time.  The  foolish  young  courtiers  by  whom  Look 
was  surrounded  began  to  ridicule  SuUy's-dreai,  his  grave  ex- 
terior, and  his  solemnity  of  manner.  The  duke,  perceiving 
himself  to  be  the  object  of  their  impertinent  remarks,  said 
giavely  to  the  king,  "  Sire,  I  am  too  old  to  change  my  habi* 
tudes  needlessly.  When  the  late  king  your  fiither,  of  potions 
memoiy,  did  me  the  honor  to  enter  into  convenation  vrith  me 
on  his  great  and  important  afiairs,  he  always,  as  a  preamble^ 
made  ^  the  bulKxxns  go  out."  Louis  took  the  hint,  and  im- 
mediately ordered  the  courtiers  to  leave  the  room. 

George.  That  was  one  of  the  wisest  things  Louis  XUI. 
ever  did,  as  far  as  I  can  find  out. 

Mrs.  M.  Louis,  partly  fiK>m  defect  of  nature,  and  paiify 
iirom  a  neglected  education,  was  a  man  of  a  very  weak  and 
contracted  mind.  He  su^red  also  firom  the  great  disadvant- 
age of  an  impediment  in  his  speech.  His  puUic  speeches 
were  consequently  veiy  brief,  and  those  which  he  was  obliged 
to  make  on  the  opening  of  the  parliament  were  generally 
couched  in  the  same  words,  and  to  this  eSbcX :  "  I  am  come 
here  on  the  present  occasion.  The  keeper  of  the  seals  will 
teU  you  my  intentions." 

Ueorge.  In  that  speech  of  his,  there  was  certainly  no  waste 
of  words. 

Ridutrd.  Nor  any  attempt  to  "  make  the  worse  appear  the 
better  reason,"  which  I  think  papa  says  is  a  comQion  fault  in 
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fine  oratofs.  But  I  sajqpeee  that  althovigh  Laok'ft  education 
was  SjQglected,  he  was  yet  taught  something. 

Mrs.  M.  He  was  taught  music  and  painting,  and  how  to 
make  little  foitiesses  in  the  garden  of  ^o  Tuileiies,  and  how 
to  heat  a  drum.  He  was  also  taiight  to  xead,  but  after  he 
became  a  man  he  was  never  known  to  take  up  a  book.  Ha 
had  -contracted,  it  is  said,  an.  abhorrence  to  reading,  firam 
faaviag  been  made  when  a  boy  to  read  Faucbet's  Histoiy  of 
France.  • 

RUhard,  I  hope  that  will  never  be  the  effect  of  reading 
Mrs.  lyTaTkham^B  History  of  France !  * 

ilfrs.  M.  I  hope  not. — ^The  king^s  detestation  ti  reading 
did  not  prove  any  disadvantage  to  literature.  Both  the  royal 
printing-press  ai^  the  French  Academy  were  established  in 
this  reign.  The  French  Mercury  is  also  of  the  same  date^ 
This  was  the  first  periodical  work  that  appeared  in  France. 
It  contained  a  register  of  public  events,,  and  of  the  acts  of  the 
government,  together  with  historical  notices  of  the  state  c^ 
Europe.  This  publication,  which  formed  an  annual  volume, 
met  with  so.  much  success,  that  tiie.  authcffis  of  it  were  led  on 
to  project  and  form  a  register-office  of  varioua  articles  of  mer* 
cbandise  for  sale  or  exchange,.and  to  print  and  publish  o/d^oer* 
tisements  of  them.  To  these  advertisements  were  added  af- 
twward  articles  of  political  news;  and  a  paper  was  published 
weekly^  under  the  title  of  Gassette,  which  may  be  considered 
as  the  first  newspaper  that,  appeared  in  France.  The  first 
number  of  the  Gruette  appeared  in  1637. 

Biduxrd,    Was  Paris  much  ineieased  in  size  ? 

Mrs,  M.  It  .was  both  enlarged  and  beautified  under  the 
powerful  influence  of  Bichelieu's  magnificent  genius.  The 
walls  were  extended  on  the  northwest,  and  took  into  their  cir- 
cuit the  palace  and  gardens  of  the  Tuileriesi  which  had  till 
then  been  without  the  city.  So  many  fine  churches  and  other 
public  buildings  were  erected  as  quite  to  change  the  appear- 
ance of  the  town. 

Creorge,  I  hope  the  appearance  of  the  streets  was  also  im- 
proved, and  that  they  were  not  so  dirty  as  they  used  to  be. 

Mrs,  M.  Dirt  and  magnificence  often  go  together  in 
France.  The  streets  still  continued  to  be  sinks  of  filth,  and 
many  of  them  were  so  nanow  that  when  Henry,  duo  de  Guise, 
was  a  young  man,  it  was  one  of  his  amusements  to  get  on  the 
JOO&  of  the  houses,  and  jump  across  the  street  from  one  roof 
to  another.  There  was  also  another  inconvenience  in  the 
ftzeets  of  Paris,  at  least  to  those  who  had  to  traverse  them  at 
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■gbt;  lUiivn  thrir  dukAMi:  iiumvffm  aolanpi;  nl 
the  only  attempt  at  tigfating  1Mb  itiwii  was  to  plaoa  laiga 
ymmik  oalkd  >&tai  at  ^b»  csnan  cf  tha  ltn«tl^  filkd  with 
bnmiiig  piteii  and  odier  ownhmtiWBi.  Wbaa  laapt  i»m 
aflerwaxd  adopted,  tliay  -mte  aonanied  oner  tl»  middle  «f 
tlie  Btzaat  hf  diaiaa  i^rliieh  paned  from  one  aide  to  aaother. 
Tfame  daxk,  diitf  ,  aiid  WBlaiw  atnali  weie  the  liaaati  €f  e«t» 
dunoati  and  tfawm,  ifto  frequmted  tinm  m  aoA  nmnlMn 
that  it  was  dangenmi  to  travene  any  part  of  Paiis  without 
amu,  and  nithoot  a  nnmnmis  tnm  of  attendanti. 

Gioorge.  Were  there  no  eonfctaMai  andihie^tekaa  Id  ke«p 
ttartieeta  dear  ef  them  peoptt? 

jRfn.  M^  The  police  of  Fan  wai  at  that  time  yeej  inafr 
ficient ;  and,  ndiat  was  wone,  the  gnatcr  nmnber  of  the 
thievea  and  mffiuu,  by  whom  ikob  itraeli  wem  infegted,  weea 
kekeyg  and  gentiemea'a  wrvaala. 

Mafy,  Kwaaa^erydiameM  thing  in  ^gentlaniHita 
pennit  their  aerfanta  to  act  in  that  manner. 

Mn,  M.  It  waa  one  of  the  eonaeqneneea  of  the  niunewiua 
train  of  idle  letainen  ^idnoh  the  fiiriuea  of  the  timm  ohliged 
all  nobkmen  and  gentlemen  te  have  aboot  them.  Theae 
peo^  were  oonataatly  loasging  about  the  irtieeta,  and  thor 
macnencm  and  viee  beoame  intolerable.  Nor  indeed  did  thiir 
masten  always  aet  them  a  good* example,,  if  it  be^trae,  aa  we 
axe  told,  that  gentlemen  were  aometiraea  known  to  purloin  a 
man^  or  mirtoh  a  rioh  eitiaan'a  well-fiUed  purse.  It  wan 
then  the  ouatom  to  ctrry  the  pom  hang  from  tiie  girdle. 

Ridiard.  Pti^,  mamma,  is  theae  net  aome  veiy  frmooa 
IVenoh  poem,  whMh  ia  made  on  Henry  IV.  ? 

Mn.  M  Yen  mean,  I  aappbaa,  theHeuriade,  whieh eoBh 
taina  the  hialary  of  hia  atnigglea  with  tiio  League.  It  ia  ea- 
teemed  the  faeat  epio  in  the  Fieaoh  langnage. 

Oeorge.  Itiaeitherbeoaum  lam  very  atnpid, or dae  that 
I  don't  know  enough  of  Ftenoh  to  find  out  tliQ  beantiea ;  bnt 
to  Bay  the  truth,  mamma,  French  poetry  alwaya  appeaxa  to 
me  aad,  duM  atttff 

JBfnu  M.  I  finrgot,  in  our  ^^eatevday'a  ean^^enation,  to  grat 
you  aome  aeoount  of  the  equeatrian  atatne  of  Henry  IV., 
whioh  was  plaead  by  ^^^iuT  <^  Medioia  on  the  Pont-Neu£ 
The  hotae  waa  the  work  of  a  oeMnated  Italian  artiat,  and 
was  aent  aa  a  preaent  by  Coamo  II.,  giaad  doke  of  Tuaeany, 
to  hia  aiater  Mary  of  Medioia.  It  oame  by  aea,  and  the  veaaci 
which  brought  it  waa  wreoked  off  the  ooaat  of  Normandy. 
The  horm  ky  two  yeaa  covered  by  tha  wavea.    At  laat  it 
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was  "Weighed  up  with  great  difficulty  and  eaqpeaae,  and  waa 
hvought  to  Paris,  whexe  a  bronze  statue  of  Henry  was  cast 
and  placed  on  it. 

George,  If  ever  I  go  to  Paris  I  must  remember  to  take 
particufiir  notice  of  that  statue. 

Mr%,  M.  I  am  sorry  to  t^  you  tiiat  the  original  statue  is 
not  now  in  existence.  During  the  Revolution  it  was  broken 
up  and  melted,  and. cast  into  cannon.  ,  It  has  since  been  re- 
fdaoed  by  another.  Among  the  decorations  which  Paris  owed 
to  Maiy  of  Mediois,  I  must  noi-omit  to  speak  of  the  Luxem- 
burg Gallery,  a  collection  of  fnctdres  painted  by  Rubens,  the 
great  Flenuah  painter,  and  whieh  represent  aa  allegorical  h^ 
tory  of  Mary's  lifei. 

MAry.  An  allegorical  Ustoiy  in  a  pieture  mast  be  some- 
thing very  curious.  >.  > 

Mn,  m.  It  is  always,  I  think,  somethmg  yery  vnsatis- 
fiustory.  I  myself  dislike  eaceedingly  to  see  real  portraits 
mixed  with  figures  of  heathen  deities,  or  any  other  imaginary 
penonages.  These  pictures  of  Rubens  are,  I  am  assuxed,  in 
point  of  executiott,  very  splendid  specimens  of  art.  It  is  the 
more  to  be  lamented,  therrf^re,  that  the  design  is  not  more 
judicii 
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I«vn  xnr^  y<n\i««  Mairtuwk,  *■>  Fhut  Den  or  Oblbum. 

No  looiier  mi  the  king  dead  than  hia  will  wu  openly  vio- 
l&ted.  Anne  of  Atutria,  hk-ring  previotuly  gainei  over  to  ber 
iaterests  the  duke  of  Orleana'  and  the  Prince  of  Coodd,  uaam- 
blad  the  purliKmeat  on  the  18th  of  May,  and  pnxmred  a  for- 
mal decree  vhioh  gave  her  the  choice  of  the  council,  and  in* 
Tevted  her  with  all  real  authority.  6he  ma  henelf  goremed 
in  all  things  by  oardinal  Mazarin,  a  native  of  the  little  town 
of  Pitoina  in  the  Abruzzo  in  Italy,  whoce  political  addieta  had 
introduced  him  to  Eiabelieu,  and  who  now  became  the  leading 
mini>taT  in  France. 

The  aimy  in  Flanders,  at  the  time  of  the  yonng  king's  ac- 
oeMion,  WKS  under  the  command  of  Louii  of  Bourbcm  duo 
d'Enghien,  ion  of  the  prinoe  of  Cond^,  and  himself  aflei^ 
mrd  known  in  history  by  the  name  of  "  the  great  Cond^." 
Oa  leoeiving  the  news  of  the  late  king's  dea^  thia  young 
prince,  who  was  only  twenty-two  years  of  age,  received  orders 
not  to  risk  a  battle.  A  battle,  however,  being  neoenaiy  for 
thereliefofR^onu,  which  the  Spaniards  wen  besieging  with 
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a  larger  army  than  bis  own,  he  Tentnred  to  disobey  these  or^ 
dera,  and  on  the  19th  of  May  fought  the  battle  of  Rocroi,  in 
whioh  he  gained  a  decifltre  victory.  In  this  battle  he  charged 
vnth.  horse  the  Spanish  infantry,  which  had  been  till  now 
deemed  invincible,  and,  after  charging  three  times,  broke  their 
ranks.  The  coont  of  Fnentes^  their  commander,  perished  on 
the  field.  After  this  great  victory  he  besieged  and  took  Thi- 
onville,  and  afterward  carried  the  war  into  Grermany.  In 
Angost,  1$44,  he  fonght  another  battle  at  Eribnrg,  and  took 
PhSipsbnig  and  Mentz,  and  several  forts  on  the  Rhine.  At 
the  end  of  the  campaign  he  retwned  to  Paris,  leaving  the 
command  of  his  army  to  mar^chal  Turenne.  Turenne  was 
sarpiised  by  the  enemy  and  defeated.  May,  1645,  at  Marien- 
daM.  The  due  d'Ei^bien  instantly  returned  to  the  army, 
and  gained  another  great  victory  on  the  3d  of  Augfust,  at 
NordliBgen.  One  of  the  enemy's  generals,  general  Merci,  was 
among  t&e  slain.  His  body  was  interred  near  the  field  of 
battle ;  and  on  his  tomb  was  engraved  the  short  but  express- 
ive inscription  :  Stop,  traveler,  you  tread  upon  a  hero. 

Meanwhile,  in  Flanders,  the  duke  of  Orleans  reduced  Grave- 
lines,*  Mardyke,  and  some  other  towns.  On  October  10, 
1646,  the  duo  d*£nghien  made  the  conquest  of  the  important 
fortress  of  Dimkirk,  which  surrendered  to  him  in  sight  of  the 
Spanish  army,  llie  duo  d'Enghien's  father  died  December 
26,  and  firom  this  time  we  are  to  call  him  prince  of  Condd. 
In  1647  Mazarin,  envious  of  his  glory,  detached  him  into 
Catalonia  with  too  slender  a  force  to  allow  of  his  efiecting 
there  any  thing  considerable.  But  in  the  following  year,  the 
archduke  Leopold  having  entered  Flandws,  and  recovered 
several  of  the  places  which  had  been  reduced  in  the  preceding 
campaigns,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  send  Cond6  to  oppose 
him.  The  prince  took  Ypres,  and  marched  to  the  relief  of 
Lenf,  which,  to  his  great  mortification,  surrendered  in  his 
sight.  This  mortification,  however,  was  soon  effaced  in  the 
decisive  battle  of  Lens  which  followed,  in  whioh  the  enemy's 
forces  were  totally  destroyed  or  dispersed.  Since  the  founda- 
tim  of  the  monarchy,  the  French  had  never  gained  so  many 
foeoessive  victories,  nor  displayed  so  much  conduct  (ur  courage. 

The  war  with  the  emperor  was  terminated  this  year  by  a 
peace  signed  at  Mnnster,  on  the  24th  of  October,  and  called 
the  peace  of  Westphalia,  in  which  several  important  cessioni 
were  made  to  France.  Peace  was  also  restored  between 
Spain  and  the  Dutch  Provinces,  in  which  the  independence 

*  On  the  eoMt,  northeMt  of  Ctlaif. 
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of  thaM  pionnMt  wm  ftt  lait  adowwled^ad,  mftar  a  ooBteit 
which  h*d  lasted  fcnimnre  yean.  Spain  trai  thu  at  tibor^ 
to  diieet  her  whole  foiee  againet  Fiaaee ;  ami  ia  Eaiioe  it- 
■elf  aim  civil  iHweinJope  aioie,  which  teilitatei  the  fngnm 
of  the  Spaniih  aims. 

The  napopolaiiljr  of  Masamt  wu  Hae  eUef  oecaMi  of 
these  Ammmcm*  The  dittreM  of  ihe  (maacee»  whieh  he! 
been  maA  infcuaieri  fay  the  long  war»  drove  that  minifter  ts 
attempt  to  pieooie  moaBV  by  maay  ingust  and  iiapohtieiiiBth' 
ods.  The  parliament  of  Paiia  tefiued  to  xcigMtor  the  edidi 
whieh  weie  iisiied  tor  the  purpose  of  xaisiiig  supplies.  Im 
Qonflsqaenee  of  thii  refusal^  one  of  its  msmben  was  anested. 
Qa  this  tiie  populaoe  flew  to  arms,  shut  oip  Hbe  ihopg,  sod 
bsnicaded  the  streets.  Bevera}  affiays,  attended  with  laoek 
bloodshed,  took  place.  The  ebannelkr  vras  attaeiked  ss  he 
was  going  to  the  pariiament  ibr  the  purpose  of  amuiUing  iti 
decrees.  He  was  obliged  to  take  flight  snd  several  of  hu 
attendants  were  kiUed.  His  danghtea>in*law,  the  dnchen  of 
Sully,  who  was  in  the  oarriage  with  him,  leoeived  a  mrnnd 
in  hor  ana.  Saasm,  the  son  of  the  celebrated  geogxapher, 
with  whose  huge  old  atlas  yon  have  sometimes  smnsed  yooa^ 
self,  sad  who  -^^as  also  ia  the  csniage,  vras  martally  vroundfld. 
This  wss  the  eommenoeaieat  of  the  disturbaaoes  canmoDlj 
called  the  Fronde  .*-^lrom  a  Frenoh  verb  which  meshi  to 
censure,  or  browbeat. 

Theae  disturbances  weie  sggravated  by  the  ftmons  ear^oal 
de  Retz,  a  msa  of  very  bustling  sad  perturlnng  abilitiea,  and 
of  very  profligate  morals  sad  politics,  who  having  been,miieh 
against  his  ym^  placed  by  his  family  in  the  dnirsh,  was  now 
coadjutor  to  the  archbishop  of  Paris.  He  appears  at  fixst  to 
have  tried  to  conciliate  the  two  parties,  tout  the  purpose,  app^ 
lently,  of  improving  his  interest  with  the  coort ;  but  this  at< 
tempt  friting,  he  act  himself  at  l^e  hesd  cf  the  Fronde^ 
chiefly,  it  is  sufq^osed,  through  his  sheer  lofve  of  intrigue,  and 
the.vanity  of  making  himself  head  of  a  party,  and  of  ezieic» 
ing  his  skill  in  artifice  and  cabal.  Nor  must  I  fi>xget  to  meni* 
tion  the  ducheaa  de  LongueviUe,  a  lady  of  a  very  maaniiUBe 
apirit,  who  was  cme  of  the  chief  prmnotera  of  theae  disMnaJoss. 
The  "  day  of  the  bandoadea  "  was  the  26th  August,  1648. 
On  the  following  day  the  barrioadea  were  removed,  the  shops 
re-opened,  and  ii^air%  to  aU  appearance^  resumed  a  pesoeaWo 
aspect. 

The  quemi,  however,  thinking  Paria  no  place  of  aa£rty,flsd 
to  St.  Grermaine  en  Laye,  accompanied  1^  her  children,  hj 
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cardinal  Maasarin,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  the  prince  of 
Cond^.  Here  she  was  ybliged  to  pledge  the  jewels  of  the 
crown  to  obtain  money.  The  Jang  himself  was  often  in  want 
of  necessaries.  Most  of  the  oourt  were  obliged  to  sleep  upon 
straw,  and  the  pages  of  the  bedchamber  were  dismissea,  from 
absolute  inability  to  supply  them  with  food.  Henrietta  Maria 
also,  the  king's  aunt,  daughter  of  Henry  IV.  and  wife  of 
Charles  I.  of  England,  who  had  fled  for  r^ige  to  her  native 
country,  was  reduced  oh  this  occasion  to  the  extremest 
wretchedness ;  and  her  daughter,  afterward  duchess  of  Or^ 
leans,  is  said  to  have  been  compelled  to  he  in  bed  for  want  of 
means  to  procure  a  fire.  The  oourt,  in  conformity  with  that 
cheerful  or  perhaps  flippant  humor  which  has  always  enabled 
the  French  to  turn  misfortune  into  a  subject  for  pleasantry, 
consoled  itself  under  these  vexations  by  making  a  jest  of  the 
Parisians,  whose  inexpertness  in  the  military  art  furnished  a 
perpetual  theme  of  ridicule.  Songs  and  epigrams  were  for  a 
time  a  great  part  of  the  contest.  At  last  the  king's  army, 
under  the  command  of  the  prince  of  Cond6,  invested  Paris, 
end  several  conflicts  took  place.  Many  of  the  great  nobles 
had  joined  the  Fronde-  and  the  parliament ;  but  scaroely  any 
erne  of  them  appears  to  be  influenced  by  any  better  motive 
than  the  desire  of  personal  aggrandizement.  They  joined  the 
Fronde  that  they  might  be  bought  over  by  the  government, 
either  by  money  or  places,  or  by  the  hand  of  some  rich  heiress ; 
and  when  they  had  got  what  they  wanted,  were  always  ready 
to  change  again.  The  great  Cond6  was  quite  as  unprincipled 
as  the  rest. 

A  sort  of  peace  was  made  in  the  spring  of  1649,  and  in 
August  the  court  returned  to  Paris.  The  intriguing  de  Retz 
for  a  time  reconciled  himself  to  the  court,  that  he  might  so 
purchase  his  elevation  to  the  rank  of  cardinal,  which  was  soon 
afterward  conferred  on  him.  The  prince  of  Cond6  became 
discontented,  imd  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Mazarin,  and 
was  imprisoned  first  at  Vincennes,  and  afterward  at  Havre. 
In  February,  1651,  the  prince  was  released,  and  Mazarin 
sent  into  exile.  Cond6  returned  to  Paris,  but  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  same  year  retired  into  GuiennCj  of  which  province 
be  was  governor,  and  there  set  up  the  standard  of  revolt. 
Mazarin  soon  afterward  returned  to  court  and  to  power.  The 
oourt  was  at  this  time  removed  to  Poitiers,  whence  it  was 
obliged  afterward  to  retreat  before  Cond6,  who  had  been  joined 
by  a  great  number  of  nobles,  and  who  was  reinforced  also  by 
a  body  of  troops  from  Spain. 
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Mar6chal  Tiuemie,  who  after  having  attached  himself  to 
the  Fronde,  was  now  come  over  to  the  court  party,  poaaessed 
the  command  jof  the  royal  army.     Cond6,  after  gaining  a  vio^ 
tory  at  Blenau,  advanced  to  ParijB  in  the  month  of  Aprils 
1652.     Turenne  pursued  him,  and  a  severe  action  was  fought 
in  the  suhurh  of  St.  Antoine,  hut  with  little  advantage  on 
either  side.     Many  tumults  and  assassinations  took  place  in 
the  city,  where  the  great  ohstacle  to  the  restoration  of  the 
royal  authority  appears  to  have  been  the  extreme  dislike  en- 
tertained for  Mazarin.     This  dislike,  the  king,  who  had  now 
attained  his  majority,  found  it  altogether  beyond  his  power  to 
overrule,  and  this  obnoxious  minister  was  again  sent  into  exile 
on  the  12th  of  August,  1652.     Immediately  afler  his  depart* 
ure,  a  deputation  &om  the  citizens  went  to  the  king,  and  en- 
treated him  to  return  to  his  capital.     This  accordingly  he  did, 
and  tranquillity  was  restored.     The  duke  of  Orleans  who  in 
this  last  contest  had  taken  part  with  the  prince  of  Cond6,  was 
banished  to  Blois,  where  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  life.     Car- 
dinal de  Retz  was  arrested  in  the  Louvre,  and  conveyed  from 
prison  to  prison ;  while  the  prince  of  Conde  himself,  pressed 
by  Turenne,  and  feebjiy  supported  by  the  Spaniards,  was  re- 
duced to  wage,  on  the  irontiers  of  Champagne  a  petty  and 
unsuccessful  war. 

Such  was  the  termination  of  this  war  of  the  Fronde.  From 
this  time  Louis  exercised  an  undisputed  prerogative.  The 
country  was  no  longer  distracted  by  faction.  The  arrogance 
of  the  nobles  was  again  reduced  within  those  limits  which 
the  policy  of  Richelieu  had  dictated.  Arts  and  architecture, 
and  all  the  splendor  of  this  long  reign,  date  their  origin  from 
this  epoch  of  restored  domestic  tranquillity.  But  whatever 
advantage  the  nation  may  have  derived  from  the  happy  ter- 
mination of  its  internal  feuds,  and  whatever  share  the  vigor 
of  the  king's  personal  character  may  have  had  in  producing 
it,  I  fear  that  we  can  not  attribute  to  him  any  of  that  true 
glory  which  a  virtuous  monarch,  more  than  any  other  indi- 
vidual, is  justly  entitled  to  from  the  gratitude  of  mankind. 

One  of  the  king's  first  acts,  afler  his  leturn  to  Paris,  was 
to  recall  cardinal  Mazarin.  The  storm  was  over ;  the  king 
was  master ;  and  though,  only  a  few  months  before,  the  ex- 
pulsion of  this  ihinister  had  been  the  principal  object  of  the 
civil  war,  he  was  now  received  without  the  least  opposition 
The  parliament,  which  had  before  set  a  price  on  his  head, 
sent  deputies  to  compliment  him ;  and  soon  afler  passed  sen- 
tence of  death  on  the  prince  of  Cond6,  whose  part  it  had 
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lately  been  taking,  and  whom  it  had  declared  the  general  of 
its  forces. 

That  prince,  fortunately  for  him,  was  beyond  the  reach  of 
its  jurisdiction.  He  was  now  the  commander  of  the  Spanish 
forces  in  the  Netherlands.  In  1654,  in  conjunction  with  the 
archduke,  he  laid  siege  to  Arras,  which  was,  however,  relieved 
by  Turenne,  who  in  the  following  year  took  Landreci  and 
Qneanoi ;  and  in  1666,  though  repubed  finom  Valenciennes, 
laid  si^ge  to  and  took  La  Capelle.  The  prince  of  Cond6,  in 
theee  active  campaigns,  though  engaged  in  the  service  of  the 
enemies  of  his  country,  had  not  lost  any  thing  of  his  military 
genius.  But  in  Turenne  he  had  a  rival  who  equaled  him  in 
abihties,  and  who  seen^  now  to  have  become  the  favorite  of 
fortune. 

An  alliance  with  Cromwell,  which  had  been  concluded  in 
1655,  gave  also  a  new  accession  to  the  power  of  Louis.  To 
porehase  this  alliance,  Louis  expelled  from  the  French  do- 
minions the  exiled  princes  of  the  English  royal  family,  who, 
on  the  downfall  of  their  cause  at  home,  had  naturally  sought 
refuge  in  a  country  of  which  the  reigning  king  was  nephew 
to  their  mother,  Henrietta  Maria,  and  in  which  their  grand- 
fother,  Henry  IV.,  had  been  the  most  popular  monarch  of  his 
race.  Cromwell  now  insisted  peremptorily  on  their  expul- 
sion, and  to  this  demand  Louis  had  the  meanness  to  consent. 
On  quitting  France,  the  English  prinees  found  an  asylum  in 
the  Spanish  territories. 

England  and  France  were  thus  for  a  time  united.  Mar- 
dyke  and  Dunkirk,  which  had  been  recovered  by  Spain  during 
the  late  civil  commotions  in  France,  were  successively  taken 
by  Turenne,  whose  progress  Cond6  vainly  opposed.  These 
towns  were  put  into  the  hands  of  Cromwell,  though  Louis 
would  fain  have  kept  them  for  himself  Cromwell  dying 
soon  after,  his  son  Richard  became  protector,  and  his  title 
was  recognized  by  the  court  of  France.  Turenne's  career  of 
victory  still  continued  in  Flanders.  Afler  the  surrender  of 
Dunkirk,- he  took  Furnes  and  Dixmude,  CXidenarde,  Menin, 
Gmvelines,  and  Ypres.  The  arms  of  France  were  also  suc- 
cessful on  the  side  of  Italy ;  and  in  1659,  the  court  of  Spain, 
wearied  out  by  reverses,  made  overtures  of  peace,  which 
Mazarin  gladly  accepted.  The  war  was  concluded  November 
7, 1659,  ^  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  in  which  it  was  agreed 
that  the  king  of  France  should  marry  the  infanta,  the  only 
daughter  of  Philip  IV.  by  his  first  marriaee  with  Elizabeth, 
sister  of  Louis  XIII.    It  was  farther  agreed  that  Louis  should 
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ntain  Almee  and  Ronnllon,  but  that  he  shonld  iBwnmee  all 
right  of  Buccessioii  to  any  part  of  the  Spanish  dominioiu ;  that 
he  ihoold  reatoie  Lorraine  to  the  duke  (Chailes  IV.) ;  that 
he  ihould  restore  to  Spain  tome  of  the  towns  taken  in  Flan- 
ders ;  and  that  he  should  pardon  the  piinoe  of  Cond6's  ie> 
hellion. 

Charles  II.  of  England  imploted  both  of  Masaiin,  who 
oonducted  the  negotiations  on  ^e  part  of  France,  and  of  Dob 
Lfouis  de  Haro,  the  Spanish  minister,  that  they  would  aid  to 
replace  him  on  the  throne  of  his  anceston.  AH  his  ap^icsr 
tions  were  coldly  rejected,  hut  he  was  soon  actually  ieealkd 
by  the  English  themsehres ;  and  nothing  is  more  probahle 
than  that  if  Fraaoe  and  Spain  had  qaade  any  attempt  to  le* 
store  him  by  force  of  arms,  they  would  only  have  rendered  hii 
cause  hopeless. 

The  duke  of  Orleans,  the  king's  uncle,  died  at  Bkus,  Feh. 
2,  1660.  As  he  died  without  sons,  the  dukedom  of  Orjesns 
was  given  to  Philip,  the  king's  younger  brother,  who  mairied 
Henrietta,  sister  of  Charles  II.  of  England.  On  the  9th  of 
June,  the  king's  marriage  with  the  infanta  took  place  at  Bt 
Jean  de  Luz,  on  the  Spanish  frontier.  The  new  queen  vm 
of  a  most  amiaUe  and  estimable  character,  which  she  pre* 
senred  through  life  ;  and  though  to  her  the  marriage  was  not 
a  happy  one,  it  is  recorded,  that  at  her  death,  twenty-three 
years  afterward,  Louis  exclaimed  that  this  was  the  fint  un- 
easiness which  she  had  ever  caused  him. 

Cardinal  Mazarin  died  March  9,  1661.  On  his  death, 
Louis,  though  not  yet  twenty-three  years  of  age,  took  the  a^ 
ministration  of  affairs  inrto  his  own  hands.  From  this  tine 
to  the  last  moment  of  his  life  he  was  not  only  the  nominal 
but  also  the  real  head  of  the  state,  and  kept  all  his  ministerB 
imder  strict  control.  He  devoted  his  time  to  business,  with 
unwearied  assiduity,  and  was  attentive  and  methodical  in  all 
his  arrangements. 

He  pnrchafled  from  Charies  II.  the  towns  of  Dni^k  and 
Mardyke,  to  the  great  discontent  of  ^e  English  nation.  He 
improved  the  port  of  Dunkirk,  and  made  it  an  arsenal ;  and 
in  subsequent  wars  it  has  been  a  nest  and  shelter  for  privs- 
teeiB  and  other  vessels,  which  have  been  fitted  out  to  comnut 
d^redations  on  English  commerce.  Lockhart^  Charles  8 
embassador  to  France,  who  had  filled  the  same  poet  there 
under  Cromwell,  said  that  he  was  treated  with  fiir  more  con- 
sideration in  Cromwell's  time  than  in  Charles's. 

In  a  war  which  fi^lowed  in  the  year  1665  between  S^l^ 
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and  HoUand,  Lonis  interfered  as  the  ally  of  the  Dutch  ;  Imt 
this  war  was  remarkable  for  little  else  but  the  hard  fighting 
which  took  place  between  the  Dutch  and  the  English  fleets, 
and  the  danng  enterprise  of  the  Dutch,  who  sailed  up  the 
Thames^  and  buried  the  English  ships  in  the  Medway.  This 
war  between  England  and  Holland  was  concluded  by  the 
treaty  of  Breda  in  1667. 

But  another  war  had  broken  out,  even  before  this  was 
concluded.     Philip  IV.  of  Spain  had  died,  in  1665,  and  left 

Shis  second  wi^  Maria  Anne  of  Austria,  a  aon,  Charles 
.,  the  sole  male  heir  of  his  extensive  dominions.  By  his 
first  wife  he  had  one  daughter,  who  was  now  queen  of  France ; 
and  though  in  the  trea^  of  the  Pyrenees  Louis  denounced  all 
claim  in  her  right,  of  succeeding  to  any  of  the  territories  of 
the  Spanish  crown,  he  now  get  at  naught  this  solemn  renun- 
ciation, and  claimed  Flanders,  Bmbant,  and  Franche  Comt6. 
The  en^ror  Leopold,  though  as  head  of  ^e  Austrian  family 
he  was  expreaily  bound  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  infant 
king  of  Spain,  consented  that  Louis  should  take  possession  of 
Fliuulers,  on  condition  that  he  himielf  should  be  sufiered,  in 
the  event  of  CharWs  death,  to  annex  Spain  to  his  own  do- 
minions. It  is  said  that  Leopold  was  so  much  ashamed  of 
this  bargain,  that  he  insisted  it  should  be  kept  a  secret  finom 
all  the  world,  and  that  there  should  be  only  one  copy  of  the 
treaty  containing  it,  and  that  one  kept  in  a  metal  chest  with 
only  two  keys—- one  key  for  himself,  and  the  other  for  the  king 
b{  France. 

The  French  army,  with  Louis  himself  at  its  bead,  the 
skillful  Turenne  commanding  under  him,  entered  Flanders 
in  May,  1667.  The  celebrated  Colbert  had  been  minister  of 
finance  for  fiome  years,  and  had  placed  asore  resources  in  the 
king's  hands  than  had  ever  been  possessed  by  any  former  sov- 
ereign. Louvois,  minister  of  wax,  had  made  great  military 
preparations,  particularly  by  distributing  magazines  along  the 
finontierB—- a  method  of  providing  for  the  efficient  power  of  an 
army,  which,  amid  the  disorders  and  the  poverty  of  earlier 
periods,  could  not  be  adopted  to  any  considerable  extent. 
The  yonng  nobility  flocked  with  ardor  to  carry  arms  under 
the  immecuate  eye  of  their  sovereign,  and  submitted  even  with 
pride  to  the  strict  discipline  which  he  enforced. 

At  the  head  of  this  army  the  king  took,  with  little  resbt- 
aace,  several  towns  in  the  Netherlands,  and  excited  alarm 
even  in  Bruxelles  itself.  In  the  following  year,  the  prince  of 
Coai&t  iiow  9gain  at  the  head  of  a  French  army,  reduced 
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with  ease  the  whole  of  Franche  Coint6.  England,  Holland, 
and  Sweden,  however,  apprehending  that  the  ambition  of  the 
youthful  monarch  menaced  danger  to  the  independence  of 
Europe,  interfered  as  mediators,  and  a  peace  was  concluded, 
May  2,  1668,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  by  which  Louis  restored 
Franche  Comt6  to  Spain,  but  retained  all  his  acquisitions  in 
Flanders.  Notwithstanding  these  acquisitions,  he  felt  great- 
ly indignant  at  the  check  given  to  his  ambition  by  the  other 
powers  of  Europe ;  and  was  particularly  ofiended  that  the 
new  republic  of  the  United  Provinces,  to  which  France  had 
been  till  now  a  steady  ally,  should  have  presumed  to  oppose 
him.  His  conquests  in  Flanders  gave  htm  an  easy  access  to 
the  Dutch  frontier,  and  he  determined  to  take  some  future 
opportunity  of  profiting  by  this  advantage.  In  truth,  he 
made  peace  only  that  he  might  prepare  for  war  with  better 
means,  and  a  greater  certainty  of  success. 

One  great  object  was  to  detach  Charles  II.  firom  his  alli- 
ance with  Holland.  To  effect  this  he  prevailed  on  Charles's 
sister,  the  duchess  of  Orleans,  to  go  to  England,  and  use  her 
influence  with  her  brother,  and  also  to  take  with  her  a  beau- 
tifol  Mademoiselle  de  Keroualle,  by  whose  charms  he  hoped 
that  Charles  might  be  captivated.  These  two  embassadresses 
succeeded  so  well,  that  Charles  consented  to  break  his  en- 
gagements with  the  states,  and  to  join  with  Louis  in  a  new 
war  against  them.  Mademoiselle  de  Keroualle  was  after- 
ward made  duchess  of  Portsmouth,  and  was  long  the  reigning* 
favorite  of  the  English  court.  Louis  succeeded  also  in  in- 
ducing the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Sweden;  and  also  the 
minor  neighboring  states  on  the  Rhine,  either  to  second,  or  to 
view  with  indiflereuce,  his  design  to  humiliate  the  power  of 
Holland.  To  this  little  republic  there  remained  no  ally  but 
Spain — ^that  very  state  wifli  which  it  had  contended  during 
so  many  years  for  the  blessings  of  liberty  and  independence. 

In  1672  the  king  burst  into  the  Dutch  provinces  at  the 
head  of  a  most  formidable  and  numerous  army.  He  passed 
the  Rhine,  which,  from  the  dryness  of  the  season,  was  very 
low.  There  was  nothing  very  hazardous  or  difficult  in  this 
passage  ;  but  it  sounded  as  a  great  achievement  in  the  ears 
of  the  Parisians,  and  was  magnified  and  panegyrized  by  the 
wits  and  poets. 

Louis  soon  made  himself  master  of  the  three  provinces  of 
Gueldres,  Overysseil,  and  Utrecht.  Groningen  and  Friaseland 
were  open  to  hun,  and  there  remained  to  the  Dutch  scarcely 
any  means  of  opposing  him,  except  in  the  stiength  of  those 
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fortified  towns  which  still  protected  the  provinces  of  Holland 
and  Zealand.  Naerden  was  taken,  a  town  throe  leafi:ue8  fifom 
Amsterdam  ;  and  it  is  said  that  Muyden  was  saved  only  by 
the  singular  presence  of  mind  of  a  woman.  Foiirteen  strag- 
glers of  the  army  having  appearod  beforo  the  gates,  the 
magistrates  surrendered  it,  and  sent  them  the  keys  ;  hut  they 
were  kept  out  of  the  castle  by  a  female  servant,  who  raised 
the  drawbridge,  and  prevented  them  from  entering.  The 
magistrates  afterward  finding  the  party  so  weak,  made  them 
drunk,  and  took  the  keys  from  them.  Muyden  is  so  near  to 
Amsterdam  that  its  cannon  can  play  on  the  ships  which  enter 
the  harbor.* 

In  the  battle  of  Solebay,  fought  on  the  7th  of  June,  in 
which  De  Ruyter  commanded  the  Dutch  fleet,  and  the  duke 
of  York  and  the  count  d'Estrees  the  combined  fleets  which 
opposed  him,  neither  side  gained  any  decided  advantage.  De 
Ruyter,  who  had  been  in  no  less  than  thirty-two  actions,  de- 
clared that  this  was  the  most  obstinate  of  them  all. 

Turenne  and  Cond6  urged  Louis  to  foUow  up  his  splendid 
mccesB  in  the  eastern  provinces  by  pressing  forward  against 
Holland  and  Zealand.  To  this  end  it  would  have  been  nec- 
essary to  dismantle  most  of  the  towns  already  taken,  that 
the  troops  left  to  garrison  them  might  reunite  with  the  anny. 
But  the  dismantling  of  them  seemed  inexpedient  to  Louvois, 
and  was  abandoned  in  consequence  of  his  opposition  to  it.  It 
is  thought  that  otherwise  all  the  provinces  must  have  fallen. 

But  they  were  again  destined  to  be  saved,  as  they  had  so 
often  been  before,  during  the  long  struggles  which  they  sus- 
tained for  their  independence.  They  sent  embassadors  to 
entreat  pity  and  fi>rbearance  ;  but  the  conditions  exacted  both 
by  Louis  and  Charles  were  idtogeiher  intolerable  even  to  men 
plimged  in  despair.  They  resolved,  therefore,  to  maintain  a 
courageous  resistance,'  and  with  the  more  hope,  because  they 
saw  kindling  in  other  countries  the  apprehension  that  Louis 
would  become  too  dangerous  a  neighbor  if  he  were  permit- 
ted to  achieve  the  conquest  of  their  republic.  An  insurrec- 
tion of  the  populace  conferred  the  stadtholdership  on  the  prince 
of  Orange.  This  prince  (afterward  William  III.,  king  of 
England)  was  a  man  of  sound  and  steady  resolution,  and  bent 
all  his  faculties  to  oppose  the  power  of  France. 

*  Amiterdam  wu  naTed  by  layinff  under  water  die  low  groond  rar- 
wwinding  the  city ;  and  thtc  wan  done  by  opening  the  iloioei  of  the  canala, 
which,  if  the  French  had  kept  poaaeasion  of  Hoyden,  inis:ht  haye  been 
prevented. 
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liA     ijLfti^     About  Christmas,  marechal  Luxemburg,  vho  was  statkm- 
mMttiMwy^  at  Utrecht,  made  an  attempt  to  take  the.  Hague  by  iur- 
<^  ULOV&.  prise.     He  marched  twelve  thousand  men  over  die  ice,  and 
^  n4  v'  '<!  rtwould  probably  have  succeeded  if  a  thaw  had  not  come  on. 
X       1^  /     His  troop  bemg  surrounded  by  water,  were  in  the  greatest 
,  V^  'V\^  danger  of  perishing.     They  had  no  other  road  but  the  top  of 
f^  I  i^iJL.*    a  narrow  dyke,  where  only  four  men  could  inarch  abreast ; 
t  hJP^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^  their  way,  which,  as  they  were  without 

-K  |A/\JU^\rtillery,  it  seemed  impossible  for  them  to  take.     But  fortu- 
nately for  them  the  governor^  from  eixcessive  cowardice,  made 
no  kind  of  resistance  ;  and  the  French,  who  otherwise  must 
have  inevitably  perished,  secured  by  this  mdans  their  retreat 
to  Utrecht. 
•  »i  V  ""  ^A.       ^^  ^®  y^^  1673,  both  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  SiNun 
>    '  ^       openly  declared  themselves  the  aUies  of  the  l>utch..    Three 
'"  f.   ^  |^«^,     indecisive  actions  were  again  fought  at  Hea  with  De  Euyt^ 
.  c  *      by  the  combined  fleets  under  the  command  of  D'Estrees  and 
**     **         prince  Rupert,  one  on  the  7th,  another  on  tie  14th  of  June; 
the  third  and  last  on  the  21st  of  August.     Jjouis  took  Maes- 
tricht ;  but  the  prince  of  Orange,  uniting  his  forces  to  thote 
of  Montecuculi,  tne  imperial  general,  cut  off  the  oommunica- 
tion  between  France  and  the  Butch  provinces,  and  obliged 
the  king  to  recall  his  forcea,  and  precipitately  abandon  his 
conquests. 

In  1674  Louis  was   abandoned  ^  England.     Charles, 
though  loth  to  desert  an  ally,,  who,  by  furnishing  him  with 
/  .  money  for  his  private  expenses,  kept  him  in  a  willing  though 
^    t    /,  most  abject  state  of  dependence,  could  no  longer  withstand 
J I  '  ^i!lci&  clamors  of  his  peoplo^  and  made  peace  with  Holland  on 

^  /the  9th  of  February.     He  still  refused  to  recall  a  body  of  ten 

*  thousand  men,  who  were  serving  in  the  French  army,  but  he 

conditioned  with  the  states  not  to  recruit  them.     Louis,  how- 
ever, undismayed  by  this  desertion,  made  vigorous  bead  against 
all  his  enemies.     He  invaded  Franche  Comte  in  person  with 
a  powerful  army,  and  reduced  the  whole  province  u;i  the  courw 
,^ .  ..  ,^  I   of  six  months.     In  Alsace  Turenne  gained  splendid  advant- 
t   ;     ages ;  but  the  imnccessary  ravages  which  he  permitted  throw 
a  cloud  over  his  reputation  which  the  greatness  of  his  militaiy 
successes  can  not  and  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  remove.  He 
laid  waste  with  fire  and  ^word  the  whole  fertile  district  of 
I  the  palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  exercised  on  the  defenseless  and 

unoflending  inhabitants  the  most  cruel  acts  of  outrage,  and 
almost  converted  the  country  into  a  desert.  The  elector 
palatine  beheld  at  one  time,  from  the  waUs  of  his  palace  at 
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Manheim,  two  cities  and  twenty-five  villages  in  flames.  The 
piinoe  of  Coade,  meanwhile;^  oicountered  the  prince  of  Or* 
ange  in  Flandeis ;  and  the  comte  de  Schomberg,  who  com- 
manded in  Rousillon,  efiectually  defended  the  French  frontier 
on  the  aide  of  Spain. 

In  the  following  campaign,  which  was  very  waxmly  dia- 
X/X^^fiiied^  Turemie  and  Montecuculi  opposed  each  other  on  the 

1  '  f  i^n^hine.     Turenne  was  killed  in  a  battle  near  Sasbaoh.     The 

Z  ^.^A^Vpj^j^^  q£  Qi^d^,  who  succeeded  to  his  command,  confirmed 
^j^  /by  his  continued  ability  and  success  the  renown  which  had 
acquired  for  him  the  surname  of  "  the  great.''    At  the  end 
I  of  the  year  he  retired  from  the  service,  and  passed  the  short ' 

-  (^^%emnant  of  his  life  at  Chantilly.  fie  died  in  1686.  Monte- 
cuculi retired  at  the  same  time,  unwilling,  it  is  said,  to  ex- 
pose in  contests  with  younger  adversaries  the  reputa>tion  which 
he  had  acquired  as  Uie  rival  of  Conde  and  Turenne.  Thus 
terminated,  nearly  at  the  same  time,  the  military  career  of 
the  three  greatest  generals  in  Europe  ;  and  in  the  following 
year  De  Ruyter,  who  had  gained  on  another  element  a  fame 
not  perhaps  any  way  inferior  to  theirs,  was  killed  in  an  action 
with  a  French  fleet,  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Notwithstanding  the  loss  of  these  great  men  on  both  sides, 
the  war  continued  to  be  carried  on  with  great  vigor,  and  on 

,  the  whole  with  advantage  to  the  arms  of  France,  but  to  the 

'/g.-^  great  exhaustion  of  all  the  countries  concerned.     By  the 
^^   mediation  of  the  king  of  England,  who  in  1677  had  given  his 

?/,  /iforvf  niece  Mary  to  the  prince  of  Orange  in  marriage,  the  peace 

^^y^   of  Nimeguen  was  concluded  in  the  summer  of  1679.     By 

this  peace  Louis  retained  Valenciennes,  and  many  other 

^  towns  in  the  Netherlands,  and  also  Franche  Comtd,  which, 

having  once  before  been  {hedged  to  France  as  the  dower  of 
Margaret  of  Burgundy,  now  became,  afler  a  long  lapse  of 
years,  an  integral  part  of  the  French  dominions.  A  separate 
treaty  with  Holland  had  been  concluded  in  the  August  of  the 
preceding  year. 

The  prince  of  Orange  was  highly  disgusted  with  this  treaty, 
the  terms  of  which  he  thought  too  advantageous  to  France. 
Foot  daya  after  it  was  sign^  he  attacked  mar6chal  Luzem- 
Iwiig  near  Mons.  Four  thensand  men  were  slain  in  this  ac- 
tion. It  was  supposed,  but  apparently  without  sufficient 
fi>undation,  that  the  prince  knew  of  the  treaty,  though  he 
professed  to  be  ignorant  of  it,  and  that  he  made  this  wanton 
aacrifice  of  so  many  lives  with  a  view  of  breaking  it,  and  of 
proloDging  the  war. 

a* 
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This  peace  pl&eed  Louis  at  the  pinnscle  of  his  glory.    In- 
flftted  with  tucceai,  he  listened  with  complacency  to  the  adv- 
^  ,  ^Ji  lation  of  hia  courtien,  who  penuaded  him  that  h«  was  in- 
*™  y^        viDciblo   abroad   and  omnipotent  at  home.     In  fact,  every 
*-l    l4tJjLVV  thing  conspired  to  raise  in  him  a  hi^h  opinion  of  himself. 
'      /I       I  But  if  he  had  looked  beyond  himKlf,  he  would  hare  teen 
'■-•,  ■  -1   ''that  tile  high  position  in  which  he  stood  wa»  in  part  owinf 
/'  to  other  causes  than  to  his  own  inherent  greatnew.    Tbe 

youth  and  iocapaciW^of  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  and  the  indo- 
lence and  vices  of  Cbaxles  II.  of  England,  had  sunk  thow 
two  monarchies  below  their  natural  scale  in  the  balance  of 
Europe.  The  prince  of  Orange,  Louis's  chief  opponent,  wii 
a  man  of  simple  habits,  and  averse  to  boasting  and  parade, 
and  hence  his  actions  were  lew  blazed  forth  to  the  world 
than  those  of  the  vain-glorious  monarch  of  France,  who,  in 
his  own  opinion  and  that  of  his  dazzled  subjects,  was  regard- 
«d  as  superior  to  all  the  IdugB  and  warriors  either  in  modem 
nr  in  ancient  history. 
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CONVERSATION  ON  CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

Creorge.  We  are  no  sooner  rid  of  Cardinal  Richelieu  than 
"we  have  got  cardinal  Mazarii^.  Fray,  mamma,  which  of  the 
two  was  the  worst  ? 

MrH,  Markham.  That  is  a  puzzling  question.  They  were 
men  of  very  di^rent  characters.  Richelieu  was  haughty 
and  overhearing,  and  here  down  all  opposition.  Mazarin 
was  supple  and  insinuating,  and'  afiected  great  gentleness  of 
manner. 

Mary.  I  can  not  imagine  why  he  should  have  heen  so 
much  disliked. 

Mrs.  M,  He  was  disliked  hecause  he  was  ciuming  and 
avaricious,  and  more  solicitous  to  amass  an  enormous  private 
fortune  than  to  promote  the  glory  of  his  master  or  the  wel- 
fiue  of  France.  He  was,  moreover,  a  foreigner,  and  that  was 
another  great  fault  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  His  imperfect 
pronunciation  of  the  language  was  also  a  perpetual  suhject 
of  ridicule. 

Mary.  I  can  not  think  what  sort  of  a  language  hxt)ken 
French  can  he ! 

Mrs.  M.  1  don*t  know  what  Mazarin's  was  like.  I  only 
know  that  the  duchess  de  Nemours  says  in  her  Memoirs  that 
he  used  to  pronounce  the  word  union  as  if  it  were  oignofif 
which  is,  you  know,  French  for  onion. 

George.     That  would  he  a  fine  joke  for  the  Parisians. 

Mrs.  M.  They  were  not  sparing  of  their  jokes,  and  in- 
dulged in  many  ahusive  songs  and  witticisms  on  the  cardinal, 
who  hore  it  all  with  great  indifierence. 

Richard.  You  named  another  cardinal :  De  Retz,  I  think, 
was  his  natne.     Was  he  as  bad  as  the  other  two  ? 

Mrs.  M.  He  was  a  very  clever,  but  unprincipled  man. 
In  his  youth  he  led  a  dissipated  life,  and  tells  in  his  memoirs 
of  himself  that  he  quarreled  and  fought  duels  for  the  most 
trifling  causes.  In  his  middle  life  he  mixed  with  violence  in 
all  the  politics  of  the  time,  and  was  a  principal  promoter  of 
the  wars  of  the  Fronde.  A  long  imprisonment  and  exile 
tamed  his  turbulent  spirit.  He  wrote  the  memoirs  of  hia 
own  life,  a  book  very  illustrative  of  his  character,  and  abound- 
ing with  shrewd  observations. 

Mary.  I  thought  that  histoiy  of  the  Fronde  very  puzzling. 
It  seemed  to  me  ^  they  none  of  them  knew  what  they  were 
about,  nor  what  they  wanted. 

Mrs.  M.    The  piEurt  easiest  to  comprehend  is  that  which 
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relates  to  the  sufieringB  of  the  poor,  who  were  stripped  and 
pillaged  by  the  soldiery.  I  haTe  met  with  a  very  moVing' 
account  of  the  state  of  the  neighborhood  of  Paris  at  that  time 
in  the  history  of  the  nuns  at  Poit  Royal.  These  qub%  besides 
a  oonyent  at  Paris,  had  a  country  house  some  lesgues  fiom 
the  city.*  During  the  war  of  the  Fronde  this  place  waa 
protected  by  a  guard  of  soldiers,  and  boeame  a  refiige  fer  thm 
neighboring  poor,  whose  disircwses  are  yery  toudun^y  de» 
acribed  in  a  letter  frcna  the  lady  abbess  to.  oiie  of  her  ineada. 

George.     I  should  like  to  see  a  letter  from  a  lady  abbeas. 

Mrs.  M.  Then  I  will  give  you  a  short  ej^traot  from  this  : 
— "  We  are  all  occupied/'  she  says,  "  in  contriving  soaps  and. 
pottage  for  the  poor.  Every  thing  is  piUaged  around.  Corn- 
fields are  trampled  down  by  the  cavalry  in  presence  of  the 
owners.  Despair  has  seized  (m  all  whose  confidence  is  no^ 
with  God.  Nobody  will  any  longer  plough  or  dig  :  nobody 
is  certain  of  reaping  what  he  sews  :  ajl  is  stolen.  We  havo 
concealed  as  many  of  the  peasants  and  the  cattle  as  y^^  can. 
The  dormitory  and  chapter-house  are  full  of  horses.  We  ava 
almost  stifled  by  being  pent  up  with  those  beaats,  but  we  could 
not  resist  the  pressing  lamentaticxis  of  the  poor.  In  the  cellar 
are  concealed  forty  cows.  Our  laundry  is  thronged  by  old 
and  infirm,  and  by  children,  and  our  infirmary  is  full  of  aick 
and  wounded.  We  have  torn  upall  our  linen  clothes  to  dresa 
their  wounds.  Our  firewood'is  consumed,  and  we  dare  not 
send  into  the  woods  for  more,  as  they  are  fuU  of  marauding 
parties.** 

George.  I  will  say  that  those  nuns  were  good  creatuxeSv 
and  that  old  lady  abbess  a  very  kind,  good  sort  of  woman. 

lUchard.  Pray,  manmia,  who  was  that  duchess  de  Longue- 
ville  you  spoke  of  ? 

Mrs.  M.  No  inconsiderable  person,  I  can  assure  you.  She 
was  sister  to  the  great  Cond6,  and  had  much  of  his  restlees 
spirit.  The  duchess  de  Nemours  says,  in  her  memoirs,  that 
ma4ame  de  Longueville  entered  into  the  party  of  the  Fronde 
because  "  she  thought  it  a  clever  thing  for  a  woman  to  be 
seen  in  great  afiairs,  and  hoped  it  would  make  her  distLa* 
guished  and  considered."  She  vtras  a  very  active  partisan, 
and  interfered  with  the  military  as  well  as  with  the  political 
affairs  of  the  faction. 

Mary,  Don't  you  think  she  must  have  been  a  sort  of 
woman  one  calls  a  termagant  ? 

Mrs,  M.     Indeed,  I  think  so ;  and  there  was  another  very 
*  Called  Fort  Rojfol  aux  Ckampt, 
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oonqpicuoiifl  lady  at  that  tune,  who  also  belonged  to  the  chuw 
of  teimaganta  :  this  waa  madenicHselle  da  Montpensier.  She 
was  daughter  of  Gaston,  duke  of  Orleans^  bj  his  first  wife,  the 
heiress  ^  the  duke  de  Montpensier,  and  inherited  from  her 
mother  an  immense  fortune,  and  from  her  grandmother  (the 
lady  who  n^e  herself  so  oonflpicuous  at  the  siege  of  Paris) 
a  bold  and  masculine  spirit.  Mademoiselle,  as  she  was  called 
by  pre-eminence,  entered  heartily  into  the  disturbances  of  the 
Fronde,  and  on  <me  occasion  took  on  herself  to  order  the  can- 
non of  the  Bastile  fie  fire  upon  the  ipyal  trvops ;  an  action 
which  the  king,  her  cousin,  never  foigot,  or  thoroughly  forgave. 

George,  Why,  to  say  the  truth,  I  don't  think  it  could  be 
galled  the  action  of  a  g«nt^wonaan« 

Mrs.  M.  This  womoM,  then*  sinc^  yon  will  not  allow  her 
the  epithet  gentle,  had,  with  all  her  violence  of  temper,  a  very 
susoeptible  heart.  When  in  her  Ibrty-second  year,  she  fixed 
her  aficctions  on  the  count,  afterward  duke,  de  Lauzun,  a 
young,  aspiring,  and  unprincipled  courtier.  With  great  d^* 
culty  she  wrung  from  the  king  a  permission  to  marry  him* 
The  vanity  of  Xjaui^un  induced  him  to  maJie  splendid  prepar- 
ations fi>r  his  nuptials^,  which  he  designed  should  be  more  like 
a  royal  than  a  private  wedding.  The  delay  which  was  caused 
by  these  preparations  gave  his  enemies  time  to  undermine  his 
good  fortune,  and  th^  king  was  jvevailed  on  to  retract  his 
consent.  Madame  de  Sevigne,  who,  in  her  letters  to  her 
daughter  gives  a  veiy  lively  account  ofthe  whole  transaction, 
tells  us  that  the  order  to  bzeak  off  the  marhage  was  received 
by  Lausun  with  great  submission  and  respect,  and  all  proper 
despair,  but  that  mademoisellft,  "  following  her  humor/'  broke 
out  into  violent  outcries  and  lamentSttiona. 

George,  If  I  had  been  the  gentleman,  my  submission 
i;PDuld  have  been  very  sincere. 

Mrs,  M.  .  A  severe  trial  was  in  store  for  Lauzun's  submia- 
•ioa.  About  a  year  after  this,  s^venture  he  foil  into  disgrace, 
and  waa  unprisoned  for  eleven  years  in  the  citadel  of  PigneroL 

Mary.  What  could  he  have  done  to  draw  on  him  such  a 
punishment  as  that  ? 

Mrs.  M.  The  favor  of  courts  is  fickle,  and  Louis  waa  an 
absolute  and  vindictive  monarch.  It  was  never  precisely 
known  how  Lauzun  ofiended  him.  Some  supposed  that  he 
had  presumed  to  disobey  the  royal  command,  and  had  pri- 
vately married  mademoiselle  de  Montpensier.  But  the  duo 
de  St.  Simon,  a  courtier  who  has  written  his  own  memoirs, 
gives  another  reason  for  Lau^nn's  disgrace.    It  seems  that 
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he  had  oontiniially  solicited  madame  de  Montespan,  the  king's 
mistresB,  to  use  her  influence  in  his  favor,  which  she  pnmuBed 
to  do.  Lauzun,  however,  being  tomewhat  doubtM  of  her 
sincerity,  bribed  one  of  her  chambemiaids  to  conceal  him 
where  he  might  oTeihear  a  private  conversation  between  her 
and  the  king.  It  is  an  old  and  vulgar  saying,  which  I  sap- 
pose  wUl  hold  good  in  France  as  well  as  in  Engkod,  that 
listeners  seldom  hear  any  good  of  themselves.  At  least  sach, 
it  seems,  was  the  case  with  Lauznn.  He  took  an  eody 
opportunity  of  asking  madame  de  Montespan  if  she  had  ie> 
membered  to  speak  to  the  king  in  his  behalf.  She  assured 
him  that  she  had  not  fiuled  so  to  do,  and  composed  a  romsnoe 
of  all  the  services  she  was  going  to  render  him,  and  of  all  the 
fine  things  she  had  said  of  him.  On  this,  Lanznn,  in  his  re* 
sentment,  forgetting  all  caution,  reproached  her  so  bkterly 
with  her  perfidiousness  that  she  fiunted  away.  This  affitmt 
neither  she  nor  ^e  king  could  pardoil ;  for  they  were  aware 
that  he  could  have  obtained  the  knowledge  of  her  treachery 
only  by  some  base  stratagem. 

Richard.  Such  histories  as  these  are  enough  to  sicken  one 
of  courts  and  courtiers.  But  still  I  shall  like  to  hear  the  end 
of  the  story. 

Mrs,  M,  At  Pignerol  Lauzun  found  Fouquet,  a  diigraced 
minister,  who  had  been  there  in  close  confinement  seven  yean, 
during  which  time  he  had  been  utterly  shut  out  from  sll 
knowledge  of  what  was  passing  in  the  world.  This  man  and 
Lauzun  contrived  to  gain  access  to  each  other's  cells.  Fou- 
quet greedily  inquired  news  o^  the  court,  and  Lauzun  began 
bv  telling  his  own  history.  Fouquet  had  formerly  known 
him  only  as  a  page  about  court,  and  when  he  heard  him  relate 
that  he  had  risen  into  high  favor,  had  obtained  great  digm- 
ties,  and  lastly,  had  been  on  the  point  of  marrying  a  princeas 
of  the  royal  blood,  he  thou^t  his  head  was  turned,  and  be- 
lieving him  to  be  insane,  would  never  listen  to  him,  or  give 
credit  to  what  he  said.  He  was  even  afraid  of  being  left 
alone  with  him,  and  it  was  some  time  before  he  discovered 
his  error. 

Marif,  And  what  became  of  mademoiselle  during  those 
long  eleven  years  ? 

Mrs.  M.  She  spent  them  in  besieging  the  ears  of  the  king 
and  of  madame  de  Montespan  to  obtain  her  lover's  fireedom. 
But  all  was  in  vain ;  her  lamentations  could  not  influence 
them,  till  she  tried  that  universal  key,  that  open  sesame^  ^ 
bribe,  which  will  unlock  royal  as  well  as  plebeian  hearts.   By 
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a  donation  of  a  considerable  part  of  her  posseflnons  to  enrich 
the  duke  de  Maine,  one  of  the  king's  illegitimate  children, 
she  at  last  obtained  Lauzun's  release  from  captivity. 

George.  I  will  say  this  for  her,  that  she  was  a  generous, 
constant  old  soul. 

Mrs.  M.  Lauzun's  return  to  liberty  was  clogged  with 
the  condition  that  he  should  renounce  the  court.  But  hap- 
pening to  be  in  England  at  the  time  of  the  abdication  of 
James  II.,  he  was  extremely  instrumental  in  the  escape  of 
the  queen  and  her  infant  son  (afterward  the  Pretender)  to 
France ;  and  Louis  XIV;  was  so  well  satidied  with  his  con- 
duct on  that  occasion,  that  he  restored  him  once  more  to  favor. 

Mary.  And  now  I  suppose  that  all  his  and  mademoiselle's 
tEoubles  were  over  ? 

Mrt.  M.  The  troubles  of  willfiil  and  violent  people  seldom 
end  but  with  their  lives.  Mademoiselle  was  privately  mar- 
ried to  Lauzun  soon  after  his  return  from  Pignerol,  and  he, 
who  could  never  forgive  his- wife  for  the  sacrifices  of  fortune 
which  she  had  made,  even  though  she  had  made  them  for 
his  sake,  proved  a  very  ungrateful  and  negligent  husband. 
Maidemoiselle  not  being  blessed,  as  you  have  already  per- 
ceived, with  the  most  placable  of  all  tempers,  resented  her 
grievances  not  only  by  words,  but  sometimes  also,  it  should 
seem,  with  her  nails.  At  last,  after  leading  iox  a  time  what 
might  be  truly  called  a  ccU-and-dog  life^  they  parted  in  mutual 
disgust.  She  retired  to  a  convent,  and  died  ii^  1693.  He 
continued  at  court,  by  turns  enhvening  it  by  his  wit  and  tor- 
menting it  by  his  maiice,  till  1725,  when  he  died,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-nine.  And  thus  ends  the  history  of  these  two  people, 
who  for  half  a  century  made  a  great  noise  in  the  world,  and 
who  have  now  taken  up  more  of  our  time  than  they  pwhaps 
deserve. 

George,  Do  you  really  think  that  the  grand  tnonarque, 
as  I  believe  the  French  call  Louis  XIV.,  was  such  a  very 
great  king  ? 

Mrs,  M,  Mazarin  used  to  say  of  Louis,  "  There  is  stuff 
enough  in  Louis  to  make  four  kings,  and  an  honest  man  be- 
sides." Nature  had  certainly  intended  him  for  a  great  man ; 
but  fortime  and  art  combined  to  spoil  the  noble  work  of  na- 
ture. He  had  a  fine  person,  which  he  deformed  by  the  dress 
of  the  times ;  a  fine  carriage  and  manner,  rendered  almost 
bombastical  by  his  high  opinion  of  his  kingly  dignity ;  a  clear 
understanding,  but  contracted  by  ignorance ;  a  natural  up- 
rightness of  mind,  but  which  was  warped  by  flattery,  and  by 
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tha  OTil  9oun0ali  of  the  J««uitB>  hia  oonfboKMn.  He  ms  «&- 
tiemely  good*tempered  ;  but  thia  quality  was  ofWn  JMutnt 
ized  by  hia  ligid  oonfonnity  to  rules  and  etiquettei,  and  oHen 
abused  1^  his  too  gseat  lenity  to  diswlnte  penMms.  The  only 
quality  in  him  which  remained  unimpaired  by  the  unwhole- 
Bome  akmoepheie  of  a  servile  and  irioiotts  court,  was  his  indus- 
tnous  application  to  businena  To  this  homely  wtne  he 
owes,  more  th&a  to  .any.  other,  his  great  reputation,  paztiea* 
larly  now  that  the  glaxe  n^iioh  his  oonqoests  and  hiB  pomp 
Qsst  around  him  is  &ded  away. 

JUchard,    What  memoriaiB  are  left  of  him  in  Franee  f 

Mrs.  M.  It  would  be  difficult  to  reoapitulate  them  til. 
The  harborn  of  Brent,  Toulon,  and  Dunkirk,  the  navigsble 
canal  of  Languedoc,  which  joins  the  A;tlantio  to  the  Medite^ 
ranean,  and  the  exoelleat  roads  which  lead  to  and  from  the 
metropolis,  all  tend  to  ketsp  Louis  in  almost  constant  rememr 
brance.  I  ought,  howerer,  to  add,  that  all  these  works  '^^ 
greatly  promoted  by  his  enlightened  minister,  Colbeit.  L<nu> 
also  reformed  the  pdiee  of  Paiis,  and  reprassed  the  insolenoei 
and  excesses  of  that  tribe  of  iackeys  who  in  the  fomier  reign 
had  made  that  city  a  den  of  thieves. 

George.  After  all,  then,  Maaarin  did  not  so  much  ovs^ 
praise  him,  when  he  said  there  was  stuff  enough  in  him  to 
make  one  honest  man,  to  say  nothing  of  the  four  kings^ 

Mrs,  M.  He  had  many  kingly  qualities,  which  were  hf 
no  means  incompatible  with  the  honest  mfui.  He  wss  e<- 
tvemely  generous,  and  had  a  gracious  and'oUiging  manner  of 
conferring  favoni,  which  greatly  enhanced  their  Tslue.  Nv 
ture,  among  the  profusion  of  her  gifts,  had  bestowed  on  bun 
a  fine-toned  voice,  which  gave  grace  and  expiession  to  every 
trifling  word  that  he  uttered.  There  wa«  also  a  certain 
grandeur  about  him  which  inspired  the  most  audacious  person 
with  reqpect  and  awe.  He  was  studiously  polite,  and  the  sort 
of  deportment  which  we  are  apt  to^call  the  manner  of  the  oM 
court  traces  its  origin  to  those  punctilious  attentions  whicn 
Louis  practiced  and  exacted  in  his  court.  He  liked  to  see 
himself  surrounded  by  a  numerous  throng  of  courtiers.  ^ 
quetil,  in  hia  Histoiy  of  the  Court  of  Louis  XTVm  ^3^ 
"  The  king  at  hia  rismg,  at  his  going  to  bed,  at  his  repasts, 
in  passing  in  the  apartments,  in  the  garden,  and  in  the  chase* 
looked  to  the  riyht  and  left,  remaxkii^  every  body,  and  wouJd 
inatantly  peiceive  if  any  person  waa  absent  whose  state  or 
office  required  him  to  be  in  attendance."  No  monarch  ev^ 
k«pt  hia  oourtieis  in  completer  subjection ;  all  hung  npon  ^ 
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words  and  watched  his  looks.  The  eourt  often  consisted  of 
as  many  as  six  hundred  persons,  u^jcluding  both  pexes.  It  was 
impossible  to  confer  frequent  and  substantial  benefits  on  such 
a  host,  Louis  therefore  invented  a  variety  of  ideal  favors, 
which  answered  his  purpose  quite  as  weU^  and  became  objects 
of  vehement  ambition. 

Mary.    What  could  these  make^lieve  favors  be  ? 

Mrs,  M.  The  permission  to  wear  a  peculiar  sort  of  dices, 
the  being  ordered  to  accompany  him  in  a  promenade  or  on  a 
journey,  an  iiavitation  to  a  fete,  the  being  allowed  to  hold  a 
wax  candle  during  h^  undressing,  and  many  other  equally 
insignificant  matters.  On  the  other  hand,  the  being  banished 
from  couict  was  regarded  as  little  leis  dreadful  than  a  sentence 
of  death. 

George.  I  can  not  make  up  my  mind  which  I  should 
have  disliked  most,  to  have  been  one  of  these  six  hundred 
courtiers,  or  to  have  been  the  king  himself,  always  followed 
about  by  such  a  crowd  of  gaping,  aping  people. 

Mrs^  M-  The  king  was  Uie  most  exact  man  in  the  world, 
Every  movement  of  Uie  court  was  regulated  by  ok>ck-WDrk. 
Hi«  private  life,  like  that  of  his  grandfather  H^nry  IV.,  was 
very  ixnmoral.  Madame  de  Maintenon  has  been  supposed  to 
have  been  one  of  his  mistresses,  but  she  was  in  leality  bif 
wife,  he  having  privately  married  her  after  his  queen's  death, 
lionis's  mistresses  might  more  pioperly  have  been  called  his 
slaves.  He  required  their  constant  attendance,  and,  rick  ox 
well,  they  were  to  be  always  full  dressed  and  ready  to  dance, 
or  to  appear  at  fetes,  or  to  go  on  a  joumey,  or  whatever  he 
chose  to  do.  They  were  never  to  be  weary,  or  to  mind  beat 
or  cold,  a<id,  above  all,  were  to  be  always  gay  and  good- 
humored, 

Mary,     That  was  the  hardest  part  of  aU, 

Richard,    Did  the  courtiers  all  live  in  the  palace  ? 

Mrs,  M,  The  greater  part  of  them,  I  believe,  at  least 
when  the  court  was  at  Versailles. 

Richard,  I  have  heard  my  uncle  speak  of  Versailles,  and 
say  it  was  more  like  a  city  than  a  palace. 

Mrs.  M.  Louis  XIV.  (from  disgust,  as  is  thought,  to  the 
Fronde)  look  a  great  averrion  to  Paris,  and  never  liked  to  re- 
ride  there.  His  court  was  at  first  held  at  St.  Germains,  but 
was  moved  afterward  to  Versailles,  which,  from  only  a  plain 
hunting  lodge  built  by  his  father,  he  converted  into  one  of 
the  most  splendid  and  extenrive  palaces  in  Europe.  It  ia 
far  from  bemg  one  of  the  most  beautiful ;  it  is  qmte  a  laby- 
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rinth  of  bvulding ;  and  all  symmetry  or  proportion,  which  is 
the  esBence  of  beauty  in  architecture,  m  confounded  in  its'im- 
mense  size. 

Richard,  I  think  you  said  that  Louis  was  extremely  ig- 
norant.    Surely  that  was  not  a  Teiy  kingly  quality. 

Mrs,  M.  He  had  no  natural  love  of  learning,  and  those 
precious  hours  of  his  boyhood  which  he  ought  to  have  passed 
in  useful  study  were  spent  with  his  mother  and  her  ladies. 
By  the  sort  of  education  which  he  gained  in  their  society, 
his  manners  acquired  a  high  degree  of  refinement,  but  hu 
mind  remained  unfurnished  with  usefiil  and  solid  knowledge. 
His  ignorance  of  the  history  of  past  times  prevented  him 
from  forming  correet  judgments  of  the  times  he  lived  in.  He 
believed  himself  to  be  the  greatest  man  who  had  ever  exist- 
ed. He  was  equally  unable  to  judge  of  others  as  of  himself^ 
and  his  ignorance  was  a  source  of  pexpetual  miscalculations 
and  mistaJces. 

George.  I  see,  then,  that  learning  is  as  neoeesary  for  kings 
as  it  is  for  poor  folks  who  have  to  get  their  living  hj  it. 

Mrs,  M.  ELnowledge  is  to  the  mind  what  eyes  are  to  the 
body,  and  none  but  foolish  or  conceited  people  would  wish  to 
continue  blind,  when  with  a  little  exertion  they  may  obtain 
the  blessing  of  sight. 

Mctry.    Was  not  this  king's  reign  very  long  ? 

Mrs.  M,  It  lasted  sixty-three  years,  and  may  be  divided 
into  three  distinct  periods  :  his  minority,  his  manhood,  and 
his  old  age.  The  first,  as  you  have  already  seen,  was  a  pe- 
riod of  turbulence  and  disorder.  The  second  was  full  of 
triumph  and  glitter ;  bui  in  the  third  period  his  fortunes  de- 
clined. His  old  age  was,  as  you  will  find  in  the  next  chap- 
ter, a  melancholy  series  of  mortifications  and  reverses,  folr 
lowed  by  afflicting  family  losses. 
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Thx  rMtoration  of  pe&ce  did  not  relax  Iionii'i  pieparationa 
fiv  fatnie  enterprises.  He  augmented  with  the  grcateat  poe- 
nUe  industry  the  naval  and  military  Btrength  of  fau  kingdom. 
He  strengthened  and  extended  hia  Una  of  defease  in  Flanders, 
cm  the  Rhine,  and  in  Italy,  and  this  partly  by  measurea 
which,  though  professed  to  be  merely  in  exeontion  of  the 
treaty  of  Nimeguen,  dlfiered  little  firnn  actual  var,  H« 
■eized  on  Strasburg,  a  free  and  opulent  city,  and,  fortifying  it, 
made  it  one  of  the  strongest  posts  on  his  frontier.  He  set  up 
a- claim  to  the  town  of  Alost  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  as- 
■erting  that  a  stipitlation  of  its  being  ceded  to  France  had  been 
left  out  of  the  treaty  tbrongh  mere  fotgetfiilnen ;  and  when 
the  Spaniards  wonld  not  listen  to  so  rain  a  pretension,  he 
eaosed  his  tnMps  to  fonn  the  blockade  of  Lnxembu^.  He 
instigated  the  Tu^  to  attack  the  emperor  on  the  side  of  Hun- 
gary. They  penetrated  to  Vienna,  and  Louis  then  for  the 
monient  withurew  his  aimy  from  beibre  Luxembn^,  do- 
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daring  that  while  the  Tnrks  were  in  the  empire,  he  vonld 
make  no  attack  on  any  Christian  prince,  nor  prevent  Spain 
from  giving  aid  to  expel  them.  The  Turks  were  no  Booner 
repulsed,  than  Louis  renewed  hostilities ;  besieged  and  took 
Courtrai,  Dizmude,  and  Luxemburg,  and  also  seized  Treves, 
and  demolished  its  fortifications.  AU  this,  be  said,  was  to 
cany  into  efiect  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen.  Bat 
during  these  operations  the  Imperialists  and  Spaniards  opened 
a  negotiation  with  him  at  Ratisbon,  and  it  was  agreed  that 
the  peace  of  Nimeguen  should  be  oonverted  into  a  truce  ibr 
twenty  years,  and  that  France  should  retain  poBBeaeion 
of  Luxembuxg.  The  date  of  this  truce  was  in  Angost, 
1684. 

The  year  1685  is  the  epoch  of  the  worst  blot  in  the  whole 
of  Louis's  character,  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and 
the  persecution  of  the  Hugonots.  Cardinal  Mazarin  had  never 
been  a  persecutor.  During  the  life  of  Colbert,  the  influence 
of  that  wise  minister  had  protected  the  Hugonots  against  their 
numerous  enemies.  He  fi>und  them  useful  and  intelligent 
subjects,  and  encouraged  their  industry  as  much  as  lay  in  his 
power.  But  Colbert  had  died  in  1683.  Louvois,  a  man 
whom  no  sense  fiir  human  suflerii^  seems  ever  to  have  diverted 
from  any  design,  and  his  father,  Le  Tellier,  who  was  now 
chancellor,  spared  no  eflbrts  to  induce  the  king  to  exterminate 
them.  The  Catholic  clergy  and  the  church  of  Kome  presfled 
their  destruction ; .  and  the  king  himself  was  sufficiently  dis- 
posed to  think  that  his  will  ought  to  be  law  in  every  matter 
in  which  he  ohose  to  interfere. 

In  the  years  1681  and  1682,  several  steps  had  bean  taken 
against  the  Hugonots,  which  could  not  but  exoite  among  them 
the  greatest  alarm.  Many  of  their  places  of  worship  were 
shut  up.  They  were  ejqpelled  flrom  civih  offioes ;  they  were 
excluded aa  much  a«  possible  £rom  all  sitaationaef  profit;  and 
their  children  were  allowed  and  encouraged^  even  at  the  early 
age  of  seven  years,  to  abjure  the  religion  prafeised  by  their 
parents,  and  were  admitted  as  converts  into  the  Boman  Catb* 
die  church.  Theae  severities  had  induct  several  fsnih^ 
particularly  in  Poitou,  SaintongCb  and  the  neighbcuthood,  to 
abandon  their  country,  while  &ey  were  yet  able  to  do  so,  w 
to  take  refuge  in  Protestant  states.  On  this  it  was  osderad 
that  all  seamen  and  artisans  who  should  attempt  to  make 
their  escape  from  the  country  should  be  sent  to  the  galleys ; 
and  as  several  families  were  observed  to  be  selling  their  lands 
and  houa9«»  it  w»a  fiather  oiderad«  that  the  property  ahonid 
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be  cottfisoated  if  tlid  tellen  thoold  qtiit  tiie  oou&tfy  in  lett 
than  a  year  after  the  eale. 

Some  ccnnmotienB  being  excited  hy  these  tyrannical  pro* 
eeedinga,  Louie,  toward  the  end  of  the  year  1684,  and  in  the 
beginning  g[  168t$,  eent  bodies  of  tiDope  to  enfi»oe  obedience 
to  his  eommande,  and  compel  the  Hug^ots  to  embrace  Cath- 
olicism. Of  these  troop  many  were  dragoona,  and  from  the 
cmel  license  and  excess  which  they  practiced  in  the  harsh 
office  committed  to  them,  this  persecntion  is  often  entitled  by 
French  writen  the  **  Dragonade."  LoaTois  declared  it  to  be 
"  his  majesty's  will  that  the  greatest  rigots  shall  be  executed 
on  those  who  will  not  adopt  hi$  religion,  and  that  soeh  as 
hare  the  stupid  Tanity  to  Iwld  out  to  the  last  should  be  pur* 
sued  to  the  last  exti^emity/' 

On  those  who  refused  to  oWy  these  commands  the  troops 
were  quartered  at  discretion,  consumed  thek  prorisions,  pil- 
laged their  houses,  destroyed  their  efiects,  and  seized  whatever 
b^oftged  to  them.  They  next  attacked  their  persons,  and 
tortured  them  in  a  thousand  ways,  without  any  distinction  of 
aex  or  age.  Numbers,  who  remained  firm  and  unshaken, 
were  thrown  into  dungeons  ,*  or  if  by  chance  any  of  them  e»> 
caped  into  the  woods,  they  were  pursued  like  beasts  of  prey, 
and  like  them  massacred  without  merey.-  The  females  were 
placed  in  the  eomrents,  where  the  nuns  in  their  aeal  would  not 
su^r  them  to  enjoy  repose,  till  they  consented  to  attend  the 
mass.  All  were  r^uced  to  a  state  of  the  utmost  poverty 
and  wretchedness ;  and  tkeir  places  of  woiship  were  razed  to 
the  ground. 

By  the  twelfth  article  of  the  revoC8ti6n  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes  it  was  decreed  "  that  the  Hugonots,  till  it  should 
please  God  to  enlighten  them,  might  continue  to  reside  in  the 
kingdom,  pursue  their  commerce,  and  enjoy  their  property, 
without  being  subject  to  trouble  or  molestation  on  account  of 
their  religion,  on  condition  that  they  should  not  publicly  pro- 
fess it,  nor  assemble  under  pretense  of  readmg  prayers,  or 
performing  any  other  act  of  worship  whatever."  JBut  no  at- 
tention was  now  paid  to  this  article.  The  soldiers  were  left  in 
the  provinces,  where  their  outrages  daily  became  greater  and 
greater.  There  was  no  safety  Imt  in  flight ;  and  at  the  same 
time  the  strictest  precautions  were  taken  to  deprive  the  un- 
happy victims  of  this  horrible  tyranny  of  all  possible  means 
of  escape.  The  guards  were  doubled  on  all  the  frontiers.  The 
peasants  were  ordered  to  attack  the  unhappy  ftigitives  wherever 
they  met  them.    Soldiers  were  dispersed  over  every  part  of 
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the  oonntry.  The  strioteft  oiden  were  unied  to  thoae  wlio 
kept  the  burieiB  to  prevent  any  penon  finom  paning.  All 
who  were  taken  were  thrown  into  pxiaon,  stripped  of  what 
little  they  had  saved  from  the  general  wreck,  separated  from 
their  wives  and  families,  loaded  with  chains,  put  to  the  tor- 
ture, and  exposed  to  all  the  evils  which  the  savage  ingenuity 
of  their  guards  could  invent. 

But  notwithstanding  the  vigilance  of  the  government,  not 
less,  it  is  said,  than  half  a  million  of  people  found  means  to 
escape,  and  carried  into  foreign  and  rival  nations,  not  only  the 
money  which  they  had  been  able  to  save,  but  also,  what  wai 
still  more  valuable,  their  skill  in  manufactures,  and  their  hab- 
its of  industry.  Nearly  fi>rty  thousand  took  refbge  in  England, 
where  they  were  received  with  open  arms :  and  we  meet  daily 
in  the  most  respectable  walks  of  hie  vrith  the  descendants  of 
these  unhappy  refugees ;  a  large  proportion  of  whom,  in  tluB 
their  adopted  oountrv,  have  both  earned  for  themselves,  and 
transmitted  to  their  descendants,  a  deservedly  high  reputation. 
Nearly  four  hundred  thousand,  who  still  continued  in  Franoe, 
were  oonqpelled  to  attend  mass,  and  to  receive  the  sacrament, 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  Roman  communion.  History 
since  that  time  has  said  but  little  of  the  French  Pxotefltants. 
The  government  has,  on  the  whole,  grown  milder  in  its  piin- 
oiples,  and  has  begun  to  learn  somethmg,  from  long  and  sad 
experience,  <of  the  crime  and  foUy  of  persecution.  Liberty  of 
conscience,  however,  never  became  perfect  in.  France  till  the 
era  of  the  revolution  of  1769,  which  mingled  with  its  many 
evils  and  shocking  outrages,  the  great  good  of  enfiranchiBiog 
those  who  difiered  from  Uie  estabOshed  religion. 

In  1686,  chiefly  through  the  influence,  of  the  prince  of 
Orange,  a  new  league,  which  united  Germany,  Holland,  and 
Spain  against  France,  was  formed  by  the  treaty  of  Augsbuig. 
8avoy  sdso  acceded  to  this  aUiance. 

The  formation  of  this  league  did  not  escape  Louis's  vigi- 
lance, and  he  exerted  himself  to  anticipate  the  designs  of  his 
enemies.  In  September,  1688,  he  detached  an  aimy  of 
twenty  thousand  men,  with  the  dauphin  at  their  head,  mai^ 
chal  Duras  commanding  under  him,  against  the  Imperialists. 
Fhilipsburgh,  Manheim,  and  other  towns,  were  soon  taken. 
At  the  same  time,  his  attention  was  forcibly  drawn  to  En- 
gland, when  events  the  most  important  wero  now  taking  place, 
events  which  at  length  terminated  in  carrying  the  whole 
strength  of  that  nation  into  the  interests  of  his  most  dete^ 
mined  adversaries. 
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Charles  11.  had  died  in  1685,  and  waa  gncoeeded  by  his 
brother  James  II.,  whose  rash  zeal  for  the  church  of  Rome, 
together  with  his  arbitrary  principles  of  government,  com- 
pelled his  subjects  to  throw  off  his  authority,  and  to  call  in 
the  prince  of  Orange  to  their  assistance.  William  prepared 
immediately  to  invade  England.  Louis  soon  learned,  through 
M.  d'Avauic  the  French  envoy  at  the  Hague,  the  real  object 
of  William's  preparations,  and  immediately  conveyed  the  in- 
telligence to  James.  At  the  same  time  he  o£&red  to  reinforce 
the  English  fleet  with  a  French  squadron,  or  to  send  over  to 
England  any  number  of  troops ;  but  this  ofier  was  rejected  by 
James,  who  feared  to  increase  the  dissatisfaction  of  his  sub- 
jects. Louis  then  proposed  to  march  an  army  into  the  Neth- 
erlands, and  so  to  detain  the  Dutch  in  the  defense  of  their 
own  country.  But  this  proposal  was  also  declined.  James 
abdicated,  and  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  succeeded  him,  was 
no  sooner  raised  to  the'  throne  than  he  bent  all  his  efibrts  to 
strengthen  the  powerful  confederacy  against  France,  which 
he  himself  had  been  already  the  chief  agent  in  forming. 

In  March,^  1689,  Louis  sent  thirteen  ships  of  the  line  to 
escort  James  to  Ireland,  where  he  had.  stiU  a  party  in  his  fa- 
vor. The  first  success  exceeded  his  expectations ;  but  in  the 
battle  of  the  Bovne,  fought  July  12,  1690,  in  which  James 
had  the  assistance  of  six  thousand  French  troops,  the  arms 
of  William  obtained  a  decisive  victory.  James  returned  to 
France,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  at  St.  Get- 
mains,  partly  a  dependent  on  the  bounty  of  Louis,  and  partly 
supported  by  a  private  pension  fin>m  his  daughter  Mary,  now 
queen  of  England.  In  the  battle  of  the  Bcyne  William  re- 
ceived a  slight  wound.  Hence  was  spread  for  a  time  a  false 
alarm  of  his  death.  This  news  was  received  at  Paris  with 
great  demonstrations  of  joy.  The  bells  were  rung,  William 
was  burned  in  e£Qgy,  and  even  the  guns  of  the  Bastile  were 
fired,  though  not  by  order  of  the  kmg,  as  on  an  occasion  of 
public  rejoicing. 

In  the  mean  time,  on  the  continent,  the  French  army  burst 
again  into  the  unhappy  ooimtry  of  the  Palatinate,  which  had 
in  the  former  war  endured  such  horrible  devastation  by  the 
army  under  the  command  of  marshal  Turenne.  It  was  now 
determined  to  make  jul  absolute  desert  of  this  fertile  and  exten- 
sive district^that  the  Austrian  army  might  find  no  means  of 
subsistence  m  it.  The  savage  Louvois  was  the  author  of  this 
resolve.  When  he  proposed  it  to  Louis,  we  are  told  that  the 
king  remonstrated,  saying,  that  Turenne*s  ravages  had  ex- 
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cited  the  indigtiatioii  cf  Euope,  And  that  he  did  not  like  to 
miction  so  cruel  a  meaeinre.  But  the  minister  perasted,  and 
the  king  made  no  further  difiioulty.  ^rerj  thing  wax  de- 
Btioyed  with  fire  and  eirord.  The  wretched  inhabitants  were 
oompeUed  to  quit  their  hahftations  in  the  month  of  Fehnuuy, 
1689.  Men,  wvmien,  and  ohildven  had  to  wander  in  the 
fields  without  shelter,  or  to  seek  for  refuge  in  the  neighboring 
states.  The  destruotion  began  at  Manheim,  the  reaidenoe  of 
the  eleetor,  and  was  cairied  unifersally  throughout  the  whob 
country.  The  rayagee  of  Turenne,  it  is  said,  were  but  a 
mere  qiark  eompaled  with  this  horrid  ocmfiagration  ;  and  the 
officers  who  exeented  the  orders  of  the  goyernment  were  cor- 
ed with  shame  M  bemg  made  the  instruments  of  so  much 
omelty. 

During  the  remainder  of  this,  and  during  the  succeeding 
campaigns,  the  French  iomies  opposed  with  gallantrj  and 
success  the  ibices  of  their  enemies.  Marshal  Luxemburg, 
who  chiefly  commanded  in  the  Netherlands,  proved  himself 
to  be  no  unworthy  successor  of  Cond6  and  Turenne,  his  great 
masters  in  the  art  of  war.  In  Savoy  and  Piedmont  marlchal 
Catinet  opposed  prinoe  Eugene,  and  Victor  Amadous,  duke 
of  Savoy.  Marechal  Luxemburg  died  in  January,  1695. 
Mar^chah  Bonfflers  and  Villeroy  were  afl^rward  employed 
in  the  Nethertands,  and  subsequently  Catinat,  who  had  clcned 
the  war  m  Savoy  by  concluding  a  separate  treaty  of  peace 
with  the  duke. 

By  sea  the  advantage  v^as  on  the  side  of  Ekigland  and 
Holland.  On  the  29th  of  May,  1692,  Tourville,  the  French 
admiral  was  completely  defeated  off  Gape  la  Hogue,  and  the 
remnant  of  his  fleet,  which  took  refuge  on  the  French  coast, 
was  afterward  nearly  destroyed  by  the  enemy.  James  II. 
himself  beheld  firom  a  neighboring  eminence  this  disaster, 
which  seemed  to  destroy  his  last  hope  of  being  ever  re-in- 
stated in  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  This  loss  was,  how- 
ever, repaired  with  great  diligence,  and  in  1693  Tourville 
sailed  with  a  large  fleet  to  the  Mediterranean.  On  the  17th 
of  June  he  fell  in  with  Sir  George  Rooke,  who,  in  company 
with  a  Dutch  vice-admiral,  was  convoying  a  large  fleet  of 
merchantmen.  The  French  commander,  who  was  greatly 
superior  in  force,  attacked  and  defeated  the  enemy,  took  or  de- 
stroyed several  ships  of  war,  and  a  great  number  of  merchant- 
men, and  afterward  made  unsucoessfiil  attempts  on  Cadiz  and 
Gibraltar.  The  English  retaliated  by  making  attacks  on  St. 
Malo,  and  on  other  parts  of  the  French  ooaat. 
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All  parties  were  at  length  inclined  sinceiely  to  peace.  The 
empire  and  Spain,  were  weary  of  a  war  which  had  been  at- 
tended only  with  misfortanes ;  the  parliament  of  England 
kad  long  murmared  at  the  heavy  expense  of  engaging  so  vig- 
orously in  the  continental  quanrelB  of  their  sovereign  :  the 
trade  of  Holland  was  interrupted,  and  her  mostftuh^  prov- 
inces laid  waste.  Louis  must  have  been  sensilde  that  his 
own  intense  exertions  had  almost  exhausted  the  great  re* 
sources  of  France  ;  and-  he  was  also  harboring  other  designs 
which  a  restoration  of  peace  was  necessary  to  mature.  Un- 
der these  ciroomstances,  a  treaty  was  entered  into,  and  peace 
was  ooncloded  in  Septemberi  1697,  at  Ryswick,  a  viUage 
near  the  Hague. 

By  this  peace  Louis  restored  his  conquests  from  Spain ;  he 
acknowledged  the  title  of  William  IH.  to  the  crown  of  En- 
gland ;  he  restored  Philipsbuig  and  other  towns  to  the  em- 
peror, and  submitted  to  destroy  the  fortifications  of  Strasburg. 
He  resigned  also  Lorraine,  Treves,  and  the  Palatinate.  Thus 
he  consented  at  the  end  of  a  successful  war  to  terms  of  peace, 
which  scarcely  could  have  been  expected,  even  in  defeat,  finom 
the  monarch  of  so  great  a  countiy  as  Franoe. 

The  secret  of  this  moderation  is,  that  a  far  more  tempting 
ambition  than  that  of  merely  extending  his  ficontier  was  now 
working  in  his  mind.  Charles  II.,  king  of  Spain,  son  of 
Philip  IV.  by  his  second  marriage,  and  the  last  heir  male  of 
the  emperor  Charles  V.,  was  now  on  the  brink  of  the  grave. 
All  Europe  was  in  anxiety  as  to  the  future  disposal  of  the 
rich  inheritance  which  he  had  to  bequeath.  He  had  no 
children,  and  his  nearest  relations  were  Louis  XIV.  and  the 
emperor  Leopold.  By  a  remarkable  coincidence,  they  were 
both  of  them  his  first  cousins,  both  being  grandsons  of  Philip 
III.  Both  were  also  his  brothers-in-law,  both  having  mar- 
ried daughters  of  Philip  IV. :  and  thus  both  princes  trans- 
mitted also  to  their  children,  Louis  to  the  dauphin,  and 
Leopold  to  his  son  Joseph,  king  of  the  Romans,  the  same 
relationship  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  by  the  same  double  con- 
nection, and  in  precisely  the  same  degree.  Louis's  wife, 
Marie  Therese,  and  his  mother,  Anne  of  Austria,  had  been 
the  elder  sisters.  But  then  the  right  of  succession  both  in 
Louis  and  his  posterity  had  been  solemnly  renounced  both  by 
his  father  and  by  himself,  particularly  by  himself  in  the  treaty 
of  the  Pyrenees.  Leopold  had  moreover  in  his  favor  the  long 
continuance  of  the  crown  of  Spain  in  the  Austrian  family, 
his  direct  descent  in  the  male  line  iirom  the  emperor  Maxi- 
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miUan,  and  the  iniPBterate  dklike  of  the  Spanish  nation  to 
the  Fzench.  Besides  these  two  great  monaichs,  theie  was 
also  a  young  prinoe  of  BaTaiia*  a  grandson  of  Leopold,  who 
traced  through  his  mother,  Leopold's  daughter  hy  the  pnaoeH 
c^  Spain,  a  direct  descent  from  Philip  IV. 

It  was  not  easy  to  see  how  these  claims  could  be  recon- 
ciled Louis  had  shown  sufficiently,  <mi  former  occasioos,  thst 
the  treaty  of  the  Pyrmiees,  and  other  formal  renmieiatioDS, 
would  not  stand  in  the  way  q(  his  claiming  any  thing  he 
choee  to  haye ;  but  he  feared  to  see  all  £urope  oppose  fait 
ambition,  and  he  lelt  thai  he  could  not^oope  with  all  its  poir^ 
ers  united.  He  was  not  the  less  desizous,  however,  boUi  to 
get  all  he  could,  and  also  to  keep  out  of  the  hands  of  the  em- 
peror all  that  he  could  nniget  for  himself.  With  these  views 
he  made  a  proposal  to  the  king  of  England  to  join  in  a  treaty 
for  settling  a  partition  of  the  Spanish  empire,  to  take  place 
after  the  death  of  Charles  II.  William  acceded,  promHy 
&om  apprehension  that  Louis  might  eJse  obtain  the  whole  or 
a  larger  share  for  hinoself.  By  this  partition  treaty  Spaia 
and  the  Indies  (vrith  the  exception  of  Gnipuscoa,  the  ntfth* 
west  district  of  the  province  of  Biscay  in  Spain)  were  to  be 
assigned  to  the  young  pcince  of  Bavaria  ;  Naples,  Sicily,  siul 
Guipuscoa  to  the  dauphin ;  and  the  duchy  of  Milan  to  the 
archduke  Charles,  second  son  of  the  emperor  Leopold. 

The  king  of  Spain's  indignation  at  this  parching  out  of 
his  dominions  may  be  more  easily  conceived  than  expretfad. 
Anxious  to  preserve  his  empire  entire,  he  made  a  will,  hf 
which  he  bequeathed  the  whole  of  it  to  the  prince  of  Bavaria. 
That  young  prince,  however,  died  suddenly.  Louis  and  Will- 
iam signed  a  new  partition  treaty,  by  which  Spain  and  the 
Indies  were  to  be  transferred  to  the  archduke  Charles,  and 
Milan  to  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  who  in  his  turn  was  to  cede 
Lorraine  to  France.  All  these  arrangements,  however,  veie 
finally  superseded  by  a  new  vidU  made  by  ihe  king  of  Spain 
about  a  month  before  his  death,  by  which  he  bequeathed  his 
whole  dominions  to  Philip  duke  of  Anjou,  grandson  of  Loiiisv 
and  second  son  of  the  dauphin.  Charles  II.  died  November 
1,  1700. 

Louis,  it  is  said,  hesitated  whether  to  accept  ^or  his  gnin^ 
son  this  splendid  inheittance,  or  to  abide  by  the  treaty  of 
partition,  which  would  have  annexed  Naples,  Sicily,  and 
Lorraine  to  the  French  monarchy,  and  also  have  extended 
its  frontier  on  the  side  of  Spain.  But  he  naturally  decided 
to  espouse  the  claims  of  his  grandson,  and  probably  did  not 
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nnidi  oaze  idiat  'Wilfiam  wight  tfamk  of  the  infiractiaa  ihiii 
made  in  the  poxtitioii  txesty — a  tte&ty  which  some  think  that 
LouiB  hrotight  forward  ozigiBaliy  only  aa  a  pnteiue  to  cover 
the  secret  intriguee  which  he  was  at  the  Bame  time  carrying 
on  with  the  Spaniaids.  However  thai  may  he,  both  WUliam 
and  the  States  of  Holland,  who  were  oaprepared  for  imme- 
diate hostilities,  recognized  the  title  of  Philip  V.  Spain  read- 
ily acknowledged  him,  and  Lottie  was  adndtted  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  BpaniflhNetherlsiids^  and  of  the  duchy  of  Muan 
in  his  right. 

The  emperor,  meanwhile,  hesitated,  bat  at  length  com- 
menced war  in  Italy,  where  prince  Engeoe  gained  signal  ad- 
vantage over  the  French  gcaemls,  mac6chals  Catinat  and 
Vilkioy.  England  and  Holland  soon  after  joined  with  the 
emperor,  by  a  tresty  conduded  at  the  Hague  on  the  7th  of 
S^^temher,  1701 ;  but  it  is. supposed  the  war  would  have 
been  very  unpc^ular  m  Sogland,  if  Louis,  on  the  death  of 
James  II.,  who.died  September  16  of  the  same  year,  had  not 
most  indisCTeetly  admowledged  his  son  as  long  ef  ESngland ; 
and  this,  notwithstanding  that  he  had  so  li^y  recc^^nized 
William's  title  in  the  treaty  of  Ryswick.  The  whole  English 
nation  fired  at  this  insult.  WUliam  was  always  eager  for 
war  with  France,  and  the  States  of  Holland  were  at  this  time 
guided  entirely  by  the  counsels  and  poli^  of  the  English  gov- 
ernment. The  death  of  William,  a  monarch  of  Whom  it  has 
heen  wittily  said,  that  he  was  king  of  Holland  and  stadtholder 
ef  England,  seemed  for  a  moment  to  threaten  the  dissolution 
of  the  alliance ;  but  queen  Anne,  who  succeeded  him,  re- 
newed all  his  engagements.  Oiurehill,  earl  of  Marlborough, 
who  had  served  uiKler  Turenne,  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  allied  army  in  the  Netherfands,  where  he  com- 
pelled BouffiexB,  the  French  general,  to  retreat,  and  where  he 
took  Venlo,  Ruremonde,  and  Liege. 

The  victories  of  Marlborough  are  so  much  a  portion  ef  the 
English  history,  that  I  must  here  pass  them  over  in  my  brief 
account  of  this  kmg  reign.  I  vnll  therefore  only  say,  that 
after  the  entire  defeat  of  the  French  army  under  marshal 
Tallard,  at  Hochstadt,  or  Blenheim,  August  13,  1704,  mar^ 
chal  Villara,  who  was  now  the  ablest  and  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  French  generals,  firmly  and  prudently  checked 
the  advance  of  the  allies,  and  efifeotually  protected  the  French 
terrilary  finom  invasion. 

At  the  same  time,  in  Spain  itself  the  arms  of  the  allies 
were  attended  wHh  ^e  most  nqpid  and  signal  success.    The 
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anhduke  Charlee  was  prodaimed  king,  by  the  title  of  Chuki 
III.  of  Spain.  The  whole  of  Catalonia  declared  in  hii  &Tor ; 
and- under  the  guidance  of  the  active  and  intrepid  earl  of 
Peterborough,  who  marched  tluough  the  whcde  country  with 
but  little  reaiBtance,  he  at  length  entered  in  triumph  into 
Madrid.  That  capital,  however,  Philip  leooTered  toaa  afW^ 
ward. 

In  the  campaign  of  1706,  the  allied  anniee  subdned  almoit 
all  Flanders,  took  Antwerp,  Bruzellee,  Ostend,  snd  Meoiit 
In  Italy,  where  the  French  arms  had  till  now  the  advantige, 
prince  Eugene,  in  the  deoisiye  battle  of  Turin,  Sept.  7, 1706, 
obtained  a  -victory  which  left  the  house  of  Bourbon  no  hope 
of  restoring  its  power  in  that  country. 

In  1707  one  ray  of  brighter  fortune  was  seen  to  gkam  on 
the  declining  interests  of  France,  the  allies  beiog  in  this  yetr 
completely  -d^ated  in  Spain,  by  the  duke  of  Bmrick,  &  oat" 
ural  eon  of  James  II.,  in  the  bloody  battle  of  Almanaa.  Thii 
battle  was  fought  April  25  ;  and  from  this  time  the  conee  of 
Philip,  though  not  decided,  seems  in  Spain  itself  to  have  been 
usually  the  strongest.  Every  where  dse,  however,  then  wti 
nothing  but  gloom  and  despondency.  In  1708  an  attempt 
fiuled  to  invade  Scotland,  where  it  had  been  hoped  that  a 
diversion  might  be  excited  in  favor  of  the  exiled  house  of 
Stuart.  In  Flanders,  though  Louis's  dispirited  annies  still 
supported  the  contest  with  resolution,  the  allies  made  slami- 
ing  and  almost  continual  progress,  and  by  taking  Lille,  ^ 
October  25,  appeared  to  open  for  themselves  the  way  to  Paris. 

Exhausted  in  his  resources,  and  humbled  in  his  amlatioB, 
Louis,  though  he  had  before  vainly  tried  to  negotiate,  now 
sent  an  embassador  to  the  Hague  to  sue  for  peace.  He  ofiered 
even  much  more  than  the  allies  had  claimed  in  the  he^xaaog 
of  the  war,  and  his  proposals  ought  reasonably  to  have  met 
with  acceptance.  But  the  allies  insisted  on  terms  so  extraT- 
agant,  that  though  the  embassador  consented  to  sign  the  pre- 
liminaries, Louis  himself  rejected  them  with  disdain.  Ti^e 
French  people,  though  oppressed  and  impoverished,  sbaied  in 
the  indignation  which  their  sovereign  felt  and  expressed ;  snd 
the  campaign  of  1709  opened,  on  the  side  of  France,  with 
gloomy  but  determined  resolution.  But  the  ascendency  of 
the  allies,  and  the  skill  of  Eugene  and  Marlborough,  who 
were  now  imited  in  the  command  of  the  armies  in  the  Neth- 
erlands, presented  obstacles  too  powerful  to  be  overcome  even 
by  the  strength  and  valor  of  desperation.  In  this  campaign 
France  still  lost  ground,  though  mar^chals  Villais  and  BoaS' 
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len  thoirad  themaelTes  worthy  opponents  of  the  distinguished 
generals  whom  they  had  to  encounter.  In  the  close  of  this 
year  the  pqw  acknowledged  Charles  III.  as  king  of  Spain, 
Naples,  and  Sicily. 

In  1710  Lonis  again  sued  for  peace,  and  added  new  oon- 
oessiooB  to  those  lie  had  proposed  the  year  hefore.  Among 
the  rest,  he  ofiered  to  ratify  the  pope's  acknowledgment  of 
the  arshduke  Charles ;  to  give  no  assistance  to  his  grandson 
Philip,  and  even  to  advance  a  sum  of  money  to  the  aUies,  to 
be  used  by  them  in  carrying  on  the  vrar  against  him  in  Spain ; 
to  raze  the  French  line  of  fortresses  on  the  Rhine ;  to  demol- 
ish the  fortifications  and  fill  up  the  harbor  of  Dunkirk ;  and  to 
cede  to  the  Dutch  a  strong  frontier  in  the  Netherlands.  He 
ooosented  also  to  acknowledge  the  titie  of  queen  Anne  to  the 
throne  of  England,  and  to  expel  the  Pretender  from  France. 

Confenenoes  to  take  these  terms  into  consideration  were 
opened  at  Grertruydenbuig,  in  the  month  of  March.  But  the 
allies,  intoxicated  vrith  success,  refused  them  even  With  insult, 
and  demanded  that  Louis  should  himself  undertake  to  expel 
bis  gnmdson  ficom  the  Spanish  throne.  This  ignominy  Louis, 
overwhehned  as  he  was,  rejected  with  soom,  exclaiming : 
**  Since  I  must  make-war,  I  had  rathm  make  it  against  my 
enemies  than  my  children." 

The  war  was  accordingly  renewed.  Lonis  had  again  the 
mortification  of  seeing  the  allies  successful  in  Flanders.  In 
Spain,  however,  afler  many  fluctuations  of  finrtune,  Philip 
gained  the  decided  advantage,  and  at  length  acquired  pos- 
session of  the  whole  kingdom,  with  the  exception  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Catalonia. 

In  1711  the  6£R>rts  of  Villaxs  in  the  Netherlands  were 
doomed  again  to  sink  before  the  superior  genius  of  Marlboro 
ongh,  a  general  whose  rare  destiny  it  was  never  to  experience 
any  serious  repulse.  But  though  triumphant  to  the  dose  of 
his  military  hfe,  the  altered  policy  of  his  court  made  this  his 
last  campaign.  An  extraordinary  change  of  parties  took 
place  in  England.  The  new  ministers  detennined  to  make 
peace,  and  Marlborougb^was  compelled  by  their  conduct  to 
resign  his  command  in  the  Netherlands.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Sie  duke  of  Oimond,  who  had  private  instructions  net  to 
fight.  Preliminaries  of  peace  with  England  wera  signed  in 
London  in  the  month  of  October,  1711.  On  the  29th  of 
January  following  a  congress  was  opened  at  Utrecht ;  and  on 
the  17th  of  Jul^,  l7l2,  the  English  troops  withdrew  from  the 
army  of  the  alhes. 
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Prince  Engene,  thoQgli  tlniB  deierted,  wm  still  fixnnidable ; 
Irat  hJB  aimy  was  louted  on  the  24th  of  the  aaine  moath  at 
Denain,  hy  mar6chal  Villan.  It »  nid  that  prince  Eagooe 
had  Bent  a  plan  of  his  position  to  Marlborough,  who  vna  at 
this  time  at  Aix*la-Chapelle,  and  that  the  duke  seeing  the 
danger  to  which  he  was  exposed,  instantly  dispatebsd  a 
courier  to  wain  him  of  it ;  hut  the  courier  did  not  arri^  till 
it  was  too  late.  Serenl  fbrtresses  fell  into  ViUars*  hanis  after 
this  victory,  which  was  the  more  important,  as  it  cheered  the 
spirits  of  the  Fvench  nation — a  nation  always  ready  to  be  le- 
animated  by  the  first  symptoms  of  success,  and  raised  the  tone 
and  confidence  of  its  embaasadors  in  the  pending  negotiatiaa 
at  Utxeoht.  The  strength  of  the  French  interests  had  ilao 
receiTed  previously  a  great  aocessian  in  consequence  of  the 
death,  April  17,  1711,  of  the  emperor  Joseph,  who  had  ta!> 
ceeded  his  father  Leopold  in  1705.  Josej^  was  snoceedod 
by  his  brother,  the  archduke  Charles,  tike  competitar  of 
Philip  y.  for  the  crown  ^  Spain,  who  thus  became  the  em- 
peror Charles  VI.  Europe  in  general  was  even  more  unvrill* 
ing  to  see  the  union  of  Spain  aind  the  empire  in  the  hands  of 
the  same  prince  of  the  house  of  Austria  than  that  two  princes 
of  the  house  of  Bourbom  should  be  in  possesrioni  of  the  thnoeB 
of  France  and  Spain. 

Treaties  of  peace  with  Great  Britain,  Holland,  Prassa, 
Portugal,  and  Savoy,  were  signed  at  Utrecht  in  the  qpiing 
and  summer  of  1713.  By  these  treaties  Philip  was  ackoo^ 
edged  king  of  Spain,  but  at  the  same  time  renounced,  both  fer 
himself  and  his  descendants,  all  future  successioa  to  the  throne 
of  France.  Similar  renunciations  of  all  soecession  to  the 
Spanish  tendtcNneB  were  made  by  Louis  for  the  whole  hoiue 
of  Bourbon.  Loois  recognised  the  title  of  Anne,  and  also  the 
suooession  <^  the  house  of  Hanover  to  the  crown  of  England. 
He  consented  to  raze  the  fixrtificatkina  of  Dunkuk,  and  to  cede 
to  England,  Newfoundland,  Hudson's  Bay,  Acadia,  and  the 
island  of  St.  Christopher^s.  It  was  stipulated  that  the  empe- 
ror should  have  Naples,  Milan,  and  the  Spanishr  Netherlands : 
that  the  duke  of  Savoy  sfaonhl  have  Sicily  with  the  title  of 
king :  that  Lille  and  its  dependencies  sbonld  be  restored  to 
France ;  but  that  the  frontier  of  the  United  Provinces  should 
be  strengthened  by  the  possession  of  Namur,  Charieroi,  Lux- 
embuigh,  Ypres,  and  Nieuport. 

The  emperor  alone  continued  the  war ;  but  in  the  follow- 
ing year  ha  also  agreed  to  make  peace,  and  a  treaty  was  con- 
cluded between  Um  and  Louis  at  Baden,  Sept  7,  1714. 
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The  Catalans,  with  unoaloiilating  detennination,  and  al- 
though forsaken  both  by  the  empiTe  and  by  England,  still 
dared  to  maintain  the  contest  a  short  time  longer.  But  Bar- 
celona, their  capital,  alter  sustaining  a  severe  struggle,  at 
length  capitulated,  and  they  were  compelled  to  submit. 

Thus  Louis  at  last  saw  the  termination  of  that  disastrous 
war  which,  though  it  had  strikingly  disfdayed  the  great  re- 
Bouroes  of  his  kingdom,  yet  had  reduced  it  to  extrane  wretch- 
edness and  poverty.  The  tmreasonableness  of  the  allies,  in- 
deed, in  rejecting  those  conditions  which  had,  in  1710,  been 
ofiered  at  Grertmydenberg,  had  been  justly  punished  by  their 
ow  aobKqaent  Avkions,  and  by  the  natural  consequence,  of 
those  divisions.  The  humihation  of  France  had  been  in  the 
same  measure  rehevied ;  but  miseiy  enotigh  remained  to  show, 
in  firightful  colors,  the  crime  and  folly  of  ambition,  and  to 
prove  to  the  king,  who  was  now  seventy-six  years  old,  and 
visibly  drawing  near  his  end,  that  he  had  altogether  mistaken 
the  tme  bosineas  of  life,  and  all  the  ends  for  which  his  power 
had  been  given. 

Domestic  afflietkms,  also,  fell  heavily  on  him  during  the 
laKt  yean  of  his  life.  The  dauphin,  the  only  one  of  his 
legitimate  chUdren  who  survived  infancy,  had  died  April  14, 
1711,  leaving  three  eons,  the  duo  de  Burgundy,  Phihp  king 
of  Spain,  and  the  dnc  de  Bern.  The  duo  de  Burgondy,  a 
prince  of  the  highest  promise,  died  February  18,  1712,  and 
was  buried  in  the  same  grave  with  his  wife,  who  had  died 
only  six  days  before  him.  His  eldest  ehild<  the  due  de  Bre- 
tagne,  survived  only  about  three  weeks,  and  the  due  de  Berri 
died  May  4,  1714.  The  king  of  Spain  having  renounced 
his  succession  to  the  throne  of  France,  all  the  hopes  of  the 
Bourbons  now  rested  on  the  due  d'Anjou,  the  sole  surviving 
son  of  the  duo  de  Burgundy,  a  feeble  infant,  for  whose  life 
also  great  fears  had  been  entertained. 

At  the  close  of  a  life  thus  bowed  down  by  calamity,  Louis 
sought  refuge  in  the  hopes  of  religion.  Amid  all  his  vices, 
ibejpnnciple  of  religion,  or  at  least  the  fear  of  future  pnnish- 
menty  seems  always  to  have  retained  some  hold  of  him.  He 
had  often  been  a  prey  to  the  visitations  of  remorse.  He  had 
devoutly  observed  the  penances  of  his  church,  and  though  his 
persecution  of  the  Hugonots  shows  that  he  could  know  but 
little  of  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity,  yet  let  us  still  hope 
that  a^e,  disease,  and  affliction,  may  have  Opened  his  heart 
to  a  better  lesson  at  the  last  than  he  had  ever  learned  before. 

In  August,  1715,  his  malady  increased,  and  it  appeared 
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evident  that  death  was  approaching.  On  the  26th  <^  that 
month,  he  ordered  his  infant  luccesaor  to  he  hrought  into  his 
apartment.  He  took  him  in  his  anns,  and  thoB  addreeBed 
him  aloud,  in  the  presence  of  all  his  attendants  :  ''  You  will 
soon  be  king  of  a  great  kingdom.  What  I  most  strongly 
recommend  to  you  is,  never  to  forget  the  obligations  you  are 
under  to  Grod.  Remember  that  to  him  you  owe  all  you  pos- 
sess. Endeavor  to  preserve  peace  "with  your  neighbors.  I 
have  been  too  fond  of  war.  Do  not  you  follow  my  example 
in  that,  nor  in  my  too  lavish  expenditure.  Take  advice  in 
all  things,  and  endeaVbr  to  find  out  the  best,  that  you  may 
adhere  invariably  to  it.  Ease  your  people  as  soon  as  yon 
can,  and  do  that  which  I  have  had  the  misfortune  of  not 
being  able  to  do."  These  words  Louis  JLV.  had  inscribed 
aflerward  at  the  head  of  his  bed. 

Louis  Xiy.  died  September  1,  1715,  being  within  a  few 
days  of  77  years  of  age. 

He  married  Marie  Therese  of  Austria,  only  daughter  of 
Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  by  his  first  marriage  with  the  jMnnoess 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Henry  IV.  of  France. 

By  her^  he  had  one  son,  Louis,  the  dauphin,  who,  in  the 
history  of  the  times,  has  commonly  the  title  of  Manseignair. 
This  prince  (who  died  April  14,  1711)  married  Marie- Anne- 
Christine- Victoiie,  a  princess  of  Bavaria,  and  hy  her  had 
three  sons : 

Louis,  duo  de  Burgundy,  who  married  Marie  Adelaide  of 
Savoy,  and  was  the  father  of  Louis  XV. 

Phiiip  V.  of  Spain :  and 

Charles,  due  de  Bern,  who  died  May  4,  1714. 

Louis  XIV.  had  two  sons  and  three  daughters,  who  died 
young.  He  had  also  several  mistresses,  and  many  natural 
ohildxeiL. 
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CONVERSATION  ON  CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


LoniZIV.    (FiuB  Vu  du  Mnlu'i  Pofmll]. 

mdtard.  Y<m  laid  very  truly,  mamma,  in  yoni  yealer* 
day'i  oGOTenatioii,  that  the  old  age  of  Louia  XIV.  wu  a 
melanoholy  period. 

JUary.  But  the  wont  waa  the  death  of  all  thoie  pooi 
piinoM  and  piinceMes. 

Mrt.  Markham.  The  death  of  the  elder,  or  as  he  Traa 
called,  the  grand  danphin,  vas  no  doubt  a  great  affliction  to 
the  king  hia  father  ;  but  that  of  the  duke  A  Bmpmdy,  the 
younger  dauphin,  was  a  still  greater. 

Gtorge.     Was  that  first  dauphin  a  bad  sort  of  a  man  ? 

Jlfr>.  M.  He  waa  one  of  thoee  pec^e  who  might  be  called 
neither  bad  nor  good.  He  was  very  good-natured,  but  had  a 
Uttleneaa  of  mind  which  kept  him  always  occupied  in  petty 
afliun.  At  the  same  time  he  was  often  observed  to  be 
wholly  iodiflerent  to  things  which  were  of  real  importance. 
He  overlooked  his  domestio  expenditure  very  minutely,  and 
knew  exactly  the  price  of  every  article  of  consomption,  and 
would  iMvet  give  more  for  any  thing  than  it  waa  worth. 

George.  That  was  a  very  fiddle-faddle  sort  of  work  for  a 
dauphin  of  France.  He  should  have  lell  all  that  to  his 
■tewanls  and  servants. 

Mrt.  M.  His  great  attention  to  these  lesser  matten  ac> 
quired  for  him  a  character  for  niggardliness,  which  was  in 
Bome  respects  undeserved,  lor  he  waa  extremely  chaiitafalc  to 
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the  poor,  and  liberal  to  bis  depeBde&ta«  He  bad  anotber 
quality  which,  in  a  prince,  is  not  a  popular  one :  this  was  hit 
incredible  eilence.  (I  use  the  rery  word  of  the  French  au- 
thor^. This  fault  was  aooompanied,  however,  with  its  con- 
oomitant  virtues,  discretion  and  secrecy,  which,  in  a  meddling 
and  mischief-making  court,  like  that  of  Louis  XIV.,  made 
ample  amends  for  it. 

Ridiard,    Had  his  education  been  neglected  ? 

Mrs,  M,  Very  far  firom  it :  Louis  had  taken  great  pains 
to  procure  proper  instructors  for  him.  One  of  these  instruct- 
ors was  Bossuet,  bishop  of  Meanx,  whose  introduction  to 
universal  histozy,  which  yon,  Richaid,  have  read,  was  writ- 
ten for  the  dauphin's  use.  But  he  had  not  a  capacity  to  gain 
much  benefit  £n>m  these  advantages.  He  had  so  little  taste 
for  literature,  that,  after  he  became  his  own  master,  he  never 
read  any  thing  but  the  lists  of  the  deaths  and  marriages  in 
the  Gazette  de  France.  He  had  an  awkward  address,  snd, 
particularly  when  in  his  father's  presence,  was  extremely 
timid  and  constrained.  Louis,  indeed,  did  not  strive  to  re- 
move his  shyness,  but  rather  increased  it  by  the  coldness  and 
reserve  of  his  own  manner ;  and  it  has  beoL  observed  of  him 
tiiat  he  was  to  his  son  "always  aking,  and  seldom  a  fiither." 

Creorge.  Oh !  poor  dauphin,  that  was  not  the  way  to  im* 
prove  hu  capacity.  I  think  if  papa  were  to  treat  me  with 
coldness  and  reserve,  I  should  soon  lose  all  the  little  senee  I 
have ;  or  at  least  I  should  oease  to  take  any  pleasure  in  im- 
proving it,  which  I  suppose  would  be  almost  the  same  thing. 

Mary,    What  sort  of  a  woman  was  the  dauphineas  ? 

Mrs,  M,  She  was  not  a  woman  who  could  in  any  way 
counteract  the  defects  of  her  husband.  Unhappily  for  her, 
she  entered  the  most  brilliant  -court  in  Europe  without  any 
of  those  prepossessing  qualities  which  were  necessary  to  so- 
quire  consideration  in  it.  She  was  very  plain,  and  was  nei- 
ther graceful  nor  witty,  and  understood  French  very  impe^ 
fectly.  The  diversions  of  the  ladies  of  the  court  appeared  to 
her  friv<4ous  and  uninteresting,  and  she  withdrew  herself  ss 
much  as  she  could  torn  their  society. 

Creorge,  I  think  she  showed  herself  to  be  a  very  sensible 
woman. 

Mrs.M.  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that.  She  love(l  to  shut  he^ 
self  up  in  a  little  dull  back-room,  with  one  of  her  Gennsn 
women,  with  whom  she  could  converse  at  ease  in  her  native 
language.  The  king  took  great  pains  to  lure  her  horn  her 
k)ve  of  retirement,  but  in  vain,  and  the  dauphin  soon  left  her 
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for  more  cheeiilil  lociety.  She  gradually  sank  into  a  pro- 
found melancholy,  and  after  a  few  years  died,  having,  ae  the 
f  reach  ladies  asserted,  literally  moped  herself  to  death. 

Richard,  Well,  I  think  she  would  have  hem  a  more 
aenahle  woman  if  she  had  leaned  French,  and  tried  to  make 
herself  agreeable.  You  know,  mamma,  yon  often  tell  us  that 
the  cultivation  of  cheerfulness  is  one  of  the  moral  duties. 

Mary.  And  now,  mamma,  will  you  tell  us  about  the  seo- 
ond  dauphini  whose  death  was  such  a  great  grief  to  the  old 
king? 

Mrt,  M.  His  death  was  a  giief  not  only  to  the  king,  but 
also  to  the  whole  nation.  He  had  a  lively  wit,  and  an  acute 
and  penetrating  genius,  and  what  was  still  more  valuable,  he 
possMed  also  a  sound  judgment  and  an  inflexible  integrity. 

George.  How  deiightftil  is  it  to  find  a  fiiultless  character 
at  last! 

Mrs,  M,  The  duke  of  Burgundy  (that,  as  yon  recollect, 
was  his  title  in  his  father's  life-time)  was  not  entirely  fault- 
less. He  was  by  nature  extremely  passionate ;  but  this  fault 
he  at  length  subdued,  and  brought  hii  temper  under  such 
good  control,  that  after  his  boyidi  days  its  impetuosity  rarely 
Sf  ever  broke  forth.  His  mind  had  been  early  trained  to 
every  virtue  by  Fenelon,  the  great  and  good  archbishi^  of 
Cambray. 

Ridtard.  Fenelon !  I  thought  he  had  been  the  author  of 
Telemaehns. 

Mra.  M.  So  he  was.  That  agreeaUe  romance  was  writ- 
ten for  the  instmction  of  his  royal  pupil.  The  duke  was  al- 
ways greatly  attached  to  Fenelon,  and  when  this  venerable 
old  man  had  fallen  into  disgrace  with  the  king,  persevered  in 
showing  him  every  attention  in  his  power. 

Mary.  What  could  such  a  good  man  have  done  to  get 
into  dii^ace? 

Bickourd,  Whatever  the  reason  was,  he  ought  to  have 
been  foigiven,  though  it  were  only  for  the  sake  of  that  delight- 
ful book. 

Mrs.  M.  It  was  prinoipallv  that  delightful  book  ^idiich 
occasioned  his  disgrace.  The  xing  fancied  there  were  some 
passages  in  it  which  alluded  to  the  tyranny  of  his  own  gov- 
ernment. But  to  resume  what  I  was  saying  of  the  duke  of 
Burgundy.  He  was  sincerely  religious,  and  made  the  per^ 
formanee  of  his  duty  the  main  business  of  his  life.  In  ezpec- 
tpktiQn  of  the  throne  which  seemed  to  await  him,  he  constantly 
^taApd  to  acquis  a  perfoct  knowledge  of  every  thing  that 
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oonld  oontribnte  to  make  the  ooantiy  flouTuhing,  and  hiB  pec^ 
pie  happy.  He  was  about  thirty  yean  old,  when  by  hit 
father's  death  he  became  dauphin.  The  king  hia  grandiiuher, 
who  knew  how  to  appreciate  his  merit,  admitted  him  to  a 
much  greater  participation  of  atate  afiain  than  had  ever  been 
allowed  to  his  father,  and  treated  him  with  a  defermee  and  a 
respect  for  his  opinion,  which  astonished  all  those  who  had 
seen  how  tenacious  Liouis  always  was  of  his  own  authority 
and  opinions.  Although  he  had  the  disadyantage  of  a  plain 
face  and  a  very  indifierent  figure  (he  was  awry  and  walked 
lame),  yet  his  sensible  countenance  and  noble  deportment 
gave  a  dignity  even  to  his  person.  The  couitiera  found  that 
he  was  not  to  be  deceived  by  any  of  their  artifices,  that  he 
saw  through  their  malice  and  despised  their  littleness.  The 
ministers  also  (who,  in  spite  of  the  king's  jealousy  of  being 
governed,  had  long  had  every  thing  their  own  way)  soon  pe^ 
ceived  that  to  his  grandfather's  close  application  to  business 
he  added  a  much  sounder  judgmant  and  a  clearer  insight  into 
afiairs. 

Mary,     Was  his  wife  as  excellentras  himself? 

Mr».  M,  She  was  one  of  the  most  amiable  and  engaging 
creatures  that  ever  lived ;  and  die  and  the  prince  presented 
the  example,  an  example  which  in  a  court  is  but  too  rare,  of 
a  perfectly  happy  and  united  couple. 

Mary,     Did  she  shut  herself  up  like  the  other  dauphiness  ? 

Mrs.  M.  Her  chief  pleasure  was  to  promote  the  happineai 
of  the  king,  who  was  now  grown  old,  and  was  often  melan- 
choly. She  also  attached  herself  to  madame  de  Maintenon, 
and  generally  called  her  by  the  endearing  name  of  '*  ma  tante." 
She  was  only  eleven  years  old  when  she  came  to  France,  and 
although  BO  young,  had  from  the  very  first  an  extraordinary 
tact  m  accommodating  herself  to  the  humor  in  which  she  saw 
the  king,  and  could  be  grave  or  gay  as  the  occasion  required. 
Sometimes  she  would  perch  herself  on  the  arms  of  his  chair, 
or  plant  herself  at  his  knees,  and  caress  or  tease  him  by  turns, 
all  which  he  would  take  in  very  good  part. 

Mary.  It  must  have  been  a  droll  sight  to  have  seen  that 
pompous  old  king  playing  at  romps  with  that  meny  little 
princess.  , 

Mrs.  M,  This  little  princess  knew  how  to  be  wise  as  well 
as  merry.  In  all  her  lively  sallies  she  preserved  a  discretion 
which  kept  them  from  being  ever  displeasing,  and  would  in- 
stantly desist  when  the  king  began  to  be  weary.  In  puhlif 
she  always  took  care  to  conduct  herself  toward  him  with'tlie 
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most  marked  respect.  The  king  doted  upon  her,  and  in  hii 
latter  yearn  her  pieaenoe  became  essential  to  bis  comfort.  She 
seldom  engaged  in  the  gay  divenions  of  the  ooort,  bat  when 
ahe  did,  Louis  always  expected  her  to  come  to  his  chamber 
before  she  retired  to  rest,  and  give  him  an  aooouiit  of  all  that 
had  passed. 

Mary.  I  suppose  that  madame  de  Maintenon  was  a 
▼cry  gpod  woman,  since  this  charming  princess  was  so  fimd 
of  her. 

Mrs.  M.  Madame  de  Maintenon  has  two  characten.  By 
some  persons  she  is  esteemed  a  woman  of  the  greatest  merit, 
and  by  others  an  artfiil  and  narrow-minded  bi^t.  All  how- 
ever agree  that  ^e  was  a  woman  of  great  talents,  and  of 
most  engaging  manners.  Most  of  her  ootemporaries,  and 
particularly  madame  de  Sevigne,  speak  with  great  admiration 
of  the  chums  of  her  canveisation ;  and  ind^d  it  was  to  her 
oonversational  poweis  that  she  in  great  measure  owed  her 
eleyation. 

JlidianL     Who  was  she  originally  ? 

Mrs.  M.  She  was  originally  a  Hugonot,  and  was  grand- 
daughter of  Theodore  d' Aubign^,  half  brother  of  Henry  IV. 
Her  father  died  when  she  was  very  young,  and  it  was  re- 
marked of  her  mother  that  her  manner  to  her  daughter  was 
so  unnaturally  rigid,  that  she  never  embraced  her  but  twice 
in  her  life.  She  did  not,  however,  remain  long  Under  her 
mother's  care.  A  Catholic  lady,  to  pay  her  court  to  Mary  of 
Medicis,  obtained  an  order  to  take  her  away  from  her  rela- 
ticms,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  her  up  a  Catholic,  a  species 
of  violence  which  was  not  only  allowed  but  even  encouraged 
by  the  government,  and  which  was  .one  of  the  most  cruel 
tyrannies  to  which  the  Hugonots  were  exposed  in  this  and  in 
the  preceding  xeigns.  But  to  proceed ;  the  lady  who  had  thus 
taken  charge  of  mademoiselle  d'Anbign6  soon  became  weary 
of  her,  and  married  her,  when  only  fourteen,  to  the  poet  Scar- 
nxn,  a  man  of  great  wit,  but  not,  I  believe,  of  correct  man- 
ners. She  was  so  poor,  that  Scanon  acknowledged  in  his 
marriage  contract,  that  all  the  dower  which  he  received  with 
his  wife  consisted  of  "  two  laige  eyes,  full  of  mahce,  a  fine 
shape,  a  pair  of  beautiful  hands,  a  great  deal  of  wit,  and  a 
rental  of  four  Louis. ' '  Scanon's  death  did  hot  leave  her  much 
richer  than  she  was  at  her  marriage,  excepting  indeed  in  the 
friends  whom  the  propriety  of  her  conduct  and  the  fascination 
of  her  manners  had  gained  her.  She  afterward  obtained  the 
office  of  governess  to  the  children  of  madame  de  Montespan, 
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tha  Ung't  mktreii.  In  this  ntnatioii  the  king  had  fmpwaft 
ofyportunitias  of  aeeiiig  her,  and  although  he  had  a  piejiidios 
against  her  at  fint,  yet  at  last  he  heoaiae  so  much  eaptiTmted 
hy  her  agreeahle  eoAvenatioE,  and  by  the  emnnea  ci  her 
nlaoid  temperr  iH^ch  fonned  a  straBg  eontnurt  to  madamn  do 
Monteapan's  violent  and  variable  humon,  that  not  long  alter 
the  queen'a  deaih  he  married  her. 

GeorgB,  It  ia.  a  eovnfint  to  find  now  and  then  a  ting  who 
marries  to  please  himself. 

Mr$,  M.  The  mandaga,  howerer*  was  kept  aeevet,  or  at 
least  was  not  avowed. 

Gtorge*  You  said  aha  had  two  chanctsia.  Which  d0 
you  think  she  deserved,  the  good  or  the  bad  one  ? 

Mrs,  M.  Whatever  &ults  she  might  have,  she  can  not 
be  denied  the  merit  of  a  aingolar  modMty.  She  anwniied  no 
airs  of  greatness  in  consequence  of  her  eUvntion.  Her  dress, 
which  was  elegant  and  becoming,  was  temaikaUe  fi>r  its  sim- 

51icity,  and  her  manners  preserved  th^  natural  ficankness. 
['he  only  change  that  oouM  be  peroeived  in  her  was,  that  she 
withdrew  more  firom  general  aociety,  and  confined  herself  al- 
most entirely  to  the  company  of  the  king,  and  to  that.of  a  few 
ladies  who  perhaps  wegre  in  bar  secret. 

Mmry.  I  suppose  she  thought  heiaelf  very  happy  to  he 
the  king's  wife. 

Mrs.  M,  Alas !  ambition  is  of  all  pajwons  the  one  of 
which  the  giatifioatiaa  is  the  least  condnoive  to  hiypinc 
No  one  e^qwrienoed  thia  more  fiiMy  than  madame  de 
non,  1^  appears  to  have  been  a  much  happier  woman  as  tha 
wife  of  the  poor  old  poet  Soamn,  than  she  was  as  the  wife 
of  the  grand  monarque.  She  resigned  the  ease  and  liber^ 
of  a  private  condition,  and  as  her  marriage  was  concealed, 
she  had  none  of  the  gratifications,  such  as  they  are,  of  being 
a  queen.  Her  life  ever  after  was  dull  and  monotonous,  and 
she  might  be  consideied  as  a  sort  of  state  prisoner  at  large. 
In  a  letter  to  one  of  her  friends  she  thus  feelingly  ezpiessea 
herself:  '*  Why  can  I  not  give  you  all  my  experience  ?  Why 
can  I  not  make  you  see  the  ennui  which  devours  the  great, 
and  the  labor  it  is  to  them  to  get  rid  of  their  time  ?  See  you 
not  that  I  die  of  sadness  in  a  fortune  beyond  what  I  ccnild 
ever  imagine,  and  that  notiiing  but  the  aasistacnce  of  God 
prevents  my  sinking  under  it  ?"  In  another  letter  she  com- 
plains of  "  the  tonnent  of  having  to  amuse  an  nnamusahki 
king." 

Gtorge.    I  am  sure  that  on  such  terms  I  should  never 
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mdi  to  be  gieat  Bnt,  nuusima,  liov  eame  ilie  ooort  of  Lofois 
XIV.  to  be  80  doll  ?  I  always  thought  it  was  the  gayest  in 
the  wufuL 

Mrs.  M.  So  it  was  in  the  ibmier  pert  of  hia  reign,  and 
eipeeiaUy  wben  he  waa  nndar  the  inflmmne  of  madejna  da 
Montespan,  who  loved  pooro,  and^ahow,  and  diTeniona.  But 
in  hia  latter  yean  all  waa  changed. 

Mary,  That  was  becaiiae  the  king  waa  grown  old  and 
glare,  I  aisppoae. 

Mrs.  ml  The  aame  .etiquettea  and  forma  remainedi  but 
the  epiiit  waa  gone,  which  before  had  enlivened  tiiem.  To 
qnote'^  fimm  an  ingeniona  modem  writer :  '^  The  pomp  and 
eeremoniea  of  the  eoort  were  like  weddingnlreneB  vqpon  dead 
eorpBee  :  all  waa  wearineBB,  dii^giiit,.and  miaery." 

Rkhard.  When  Louia  saw  how  tiiesoine  all  these  eti« 
quettes  and  oexemoiueB  were  become,  I  wonder  he  did  not 
leave  fi^m  q£ 

Mrs.  M.  Habit,  yon  kno#,  is  second  nature  ;  and  Louia 
was  become  so  much  habituated  to  the  pompish  trammela 
which  he  had  imposed  upon  himself  that  he  would  not  have 
been  oomfiirtable  without  them.  I  think  I  have  befiire  told 
yon  that  he  waa  methodical  to  the  greatest  degfee.  In  his  lat- 
ter years  the  regularity  of  his  life  met  with  feiw  interruptions. 
Every  morning  at  dght  o'dock  Us  valet ''called  him,  and  his 
old  nurse,  who  lived  to  a  gr^at  age,  entered  his  apartment, 
accompanied  by  his  first  physician  and  surgeon.  The  two 
latter  examined  into  the  state  c^  his  health.  The  grand 
chamberlain,  and  a  tribe  of  courtien  by  whom  the  privilege 
1^  attending  at  the  levee  was  eagerly  sought,  were  next  ad- 
mitted ;  and  the  king  proceeded  to  dress  himself,  which,  as 
the  Frenchman  says  who  has  given  us  this  detail,  "  he  did 
witli  grace  and  address."  We  are  next  told  (for  our  author 
ia  very  minute)  that  the  king  used  no  dressing'table,  but  that 
ene  of  the  persons  in  waiting  heM  the  looking-^ass  for  him. 
Another  of  the  peculiaiities  of  his  toikt  was,  that  he  always 
put  on  his  wig  before  he  left  his  bed. 

Mary.    Was  that  for  fear  of  getting  cold  ? 

Mrs.  M.  The  reason  was  that  he  thought  it  undignified 
to  be  seen  bace-headed.  His  wig  waa  always  handed  to  him, 
befine  his  curtains  were  undrawn,  at  the  end  of  a  long  cane. 
We  need  not,  however,  go  through  the  whole  routine  of  the 
levfo.  When  it  was  at  lart  hapfily  over,  Ibe  kmg  oonunon* 
\j  occupied  himself  till  dinner-time  in  transacting  buaiuess 
with  his  ministers.    He  dined  in  publio,  and  the  priviliage  of 
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geeing  him  eat  Iub  dinner  wai  a  hiehly<o(mrted  honor.  Thi 
bung  gazed  at  by  a  ■taxing  crowd  did  not  at  all  qpoil  his  ap- 
petite. The  dndiesB  of  Ohrleaas  says  that  she  has  often  seen 
him  eat  four  plates  of  sonp,  a  whole  pheasant,  and  two  good 
slices  of  ham,  besides  mutton,  salad,  and  garlic,  with  pastiy, 
fruit,  and  sweetmeats  into  the  bargain. 

Mary,  Don't  yoin  think  he  must  hare  been  ntiiar 
greedy? 

Mn,  M.  Perhaps  the  duchess  might  exaggerate.  Louis 
was  considered  a  yery  temperate  man.  He  generally  spent 
the  evening  in  madame  de  Maintenon's  apartment,  where  ho 
would  often  transact  business  with  one  of  his  ministeis,  w^ 
madame  de  Maintenon  sat  by  woildng  or  reading,  and  seUom 
appearing  to  take  any  part  in  what  was  gtnng  on.  The  king 
would  now  and  then  adc  her  opinion.  She  would  then  mske 
some  remark,  but  always  in  very  guarded  terms. 

Cteorge.  I  don't  wonder  the  poor  thing  wrote  such  mei* 
ancholy  letters.  It  was  a.  very  duU  way  of  spending  her 
evenings. 

Mn,  M.  When  she  retired  to  bed,  which  she  always  d»i 
early,  the  king  naased  the  remainder  of  the  evening  with  hit 
ehUdren  and  grandchildren.  At  twelve  o'clock  oonuneaoed 
the  ceremonies  of  going  to  bed,  which  were  nearly  as  fomal 
and  tedious  as  thoee  of  the  rising.  Thus  was  the  king  in 
public  ftom  morning  tUl  night— -a  manner  of  life^  which  to  lu, 
who  are  not  accustomed  to  it,  would  be  irksome  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  which  some  one  has  CMupared  to  that  of  an  actor 
who  should  be  never  off  the  stage. 

Richard.  His  time,  however,  was  not  all  spent  in  tiresoooe 
ceremonies,  for  he  seems  to  have  passed  a  great  deal  of  it  in 
transacting  business. 

Mrs,  M,  And  even  his  application  to  business  degenerat- 
ed in  his  old  age  into  a  minute  and  meddling  attention  to  the 
most  trivial  matters,  to  the  great  neglect  of  more  important 
affairs — a  neglect  which  the  ministers  well  knew  how  to  take 
advantage  of  for  their  own  purposes. 

Mary,  Pray,  mamma,  did  the  king  wear  a  wig  bccaiwe 
he  was  bald,  or  because  it  was  the  fashion  ? 

Mrs,  M,  The  wearing  wigs  was  universal  at  Hie  cloi»  of 
this  reign,  though  the  custom  had  its  origin  only  in  the  be- 
ginning of  it.  Louis,  when  a  little  boy,  had  remarkably 
beautiM  hair,  which  hung  in  curls  on  his  shoulders.  The 
courtiers,  always  ready  to  copy  their  masters,  had  wigs  made 
in  imitation  of  his  natural  lodes.    When  the  king  became  a 
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man,  he,  too,  wore  a  wig.  Wigs  were,  by  degrees,  made 
laiger  and  larger,  and  were  moie  and  more  cnxled  and  fnzr 
zled,  till  at  laat  they  became  enormouB  buahes. 

Creorge.  What  lidieulouB .  figures  the  men  must  have 
looked! 

iU^v.  M.  The  rest  of  the  dress  was  no  less  ridiculous. 
The  fine  gentlemen  of  this  time  were  tricked  out  in  a  profu- 
sion of  frippery,  and  must  have  looked  like  so  many  great 
doUs.  A  foreigner,  who  visited  Paris  in  the  early  part  of  the 
leign  of  Louis  XIV.,  expresses  great  surprise  at  the  dress  of 
the  Faiisiatts. 
.  Mary,    Fray. what  does  he  say  about  it  ? 

Mrs.  M.  He  says  that "  they  dressed  very  studiously ;  and 
that  lace,  ribbons,  and  looking-glasses  (which  said  looking- 
glasses  the  ladies  used  to  carry  in  their  hands)  were  three 
things  which  the  French  could  not  do  without ;  and  that 
they  were  very  changeable  in  their  fashions."  Ho  also  tells 
OS  that  the  gentlemen's  wigs  were  so  finely  curled,  that  for 
fear  of  squeezing  them  th^  were  accustomed  to  carry  their 
hats  in  their  hands,  instead  of  wearing  them  on  their  heads. 
This  foreigner  notices,  among  other  things,  the  overstrained 
civility,  which,  in  imitation  of  the  court  maimers,  was  prao* 
ticed  at  this  time  by  all  orders  of  people  in  France,  to  a  ridio- 
nlpus  and  burlesque  excess.  He  adds  that  there  were  even 
masters  who  gave  instructions  in  the  art  of  .pohteness. 

Charge.  Fat  my  part,  I  had  rather  have  honest  rudeness 
than  shani  politeness  taught  by  a  civility-master. 

Mrs.  M,  What  is  most  to  be  desired  is  that  honest  civil- 
ity which  is  taught  by  a  kind  and  feeling  heart.  I  suspect 
that  the  politeness  which  was  cultivated  in  the  court  of  Louis 
was  commonly  of  that  hollow  and  unmeaning  sort  which  con- 
sists chiefly,  or  rather  entirely,  in  fine  words.  I  wiU  give  you 
one  or  two  instances  which  the  due  de  St.  Simon  relates  in 
his  Memoirs.  The  cardinal  d'Estrees,  though  advanced  in 
years,  had  preserved  his  teeth,  which,  having  a  wide  mouth, 
he  showed  extremely.  Being  one  day  at  the  king's  dinner, 
Louis  addressed  hixnself  to  him,  and  complained  of  the  in- 
convenience of  having  lost  his  teeth.  The  cardinal  replied 
with  a  smile,  which  dimlayed  his  own  fine  teeth  to  advant- 
age, "  Ah,  sire,  who.  is  there  that  has  any  V*  The  king  was 
one  day  walking  at  Marly  with  the  cardinal  de  Polignac,  and 
was  himself  showing  him  the  gardens,  which,  of  course  was 
a  great  honor.  It  began  to  rain  a  little,  and  the  king  express- 
ing some  concern  at  seeing  the  cardinal  exposed  to  this  mis^ 
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linrtHne,  the  iiardinal  exclaimed,  "  Ah,  we,  tbe  nm  of  Mariy 
does  not  wet." 

Mary,  In  England,  mflmma,  we  ehonld  not  oafl  that  & 
ei^  speech,  so  miirah  as  a  dowaxight  fihw 

Mrs,M,  Then  what  will  yoa  think  of  the  following?  Oa 
the  death  ofT3onieille,  the  gieat  Fienoh  dramatist,  thero  was 
a  vacancy  in  the  French  academy,  a  society  of  men  of  let- 
ten.  The  Taeant  seat  waa  o^red  to  the  doke  o(  Maine,  and 
the  ofier  was  accompanied  hy  the  IbHowing  messige :  "  That 
even  if  the  number  of  memben  were  full,  there  was  not  one 
of  them  who  would  not  willingly  die  to  make  reom  for  him." 

Maty,  Have  you  nothing  more  to  tell  us,  mamma,  about 
Louis  aIV.  ? 

Mn.  M.  I  may  teU  you  that  -the  French  pasnon  hi  writ- 
ing memoirs  eKtended  eyea  to  him.  There  are  six  vofamiei 
of  memoirs,  of  which  Louis  dictated  the  substance  to  Pdiascm, 
his  historiographer,  who  put  them  in  proper  Ibrm,  and  gar- 
nished them  with  suitable  reflections.  The  y9hsA»  waa  aftw- 
ward  revised  by  the  king,  and  the-  manuscript  contains  bmuo 
corrections  in  has  own  hand-writing.  ' 

Ridiard.  Pray,  mamma,  what  was  that  book  I  saw  you 
reading  this  morning  with  so  much  earnestness  ? 

Mm,  M.  It  was  the  life  of  Daniel  Huet,  bishop  of 
Avranches. 

Richard.    Was  he  particularly  flunous  lor  any  thing  ? 

Mrs,  M.  He  was  famous  lor  having  devoted  his  whole 
life,  ftam  childhood  to  extreme  old  age,  exolurively  to  study ; 
and  for  having  been  one  of  the  principal  promoters  of  a  cel- 
ebrated editicm  of  the  Latin  Classics,  which,  beoauae  it  was 
made  for  the  use  of  the  dauphin,  has  been  called  the  Dolphin 
edition. 

George.    Is  his  life  entertaining  ? 

Mm,  M.  The  moet  amusing  part  is  that  in  which  he  de- 
scribes the  early  difficultiea  which  he  had  to  contend*  with  in 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  He  was  an  oiphan,  and  was 
brought  up  by  an  aunt,  who  educated  him  wi&  her  own  eons. 
His  young  cousins  were,  it  seems,  poor  Huet's  torments.  He 
tells  us  that  their  only  pleasures  were  in  hunting,  running, 
jumping,  and  playing ;  ^at  they  hated  study,  and  could  not 
bear  to  see  him  eng^i^  with  his  books.  **  They  did  every 
thing,"  says  he,  "  in  their  power  to  interrupt  me  in  my  stud- 
ies :  my  books  were  stolen ;  my  paper  torn  or  ^Mnled ;  my 
chamber-door  was  barred,  that  while  they  were  at  play  I 
might  not  be  luridng  in  my  room  with  a  book,  as  I  waa  oe- 
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quently  detected  in  doing.'*  But  this  was  not  all.  He  adda, 
**  In  order  to  indulge  my  taste,  it  was  my  custom  to  rise  with 
the  sun,  while  they  were  buried  in  sleep,  and  either  hide  my- 
self in  the  wood,  or  seek  some  thidc  diade,  which  might  con- 
ceal me  fiom  their  sight,  while  I  was  reading  and  studying 
in  quiet.  It  was,  however,  their  practice  to  hunt  for  mo 
among  the  bushes,  and  by  throwing  stones  or  wet  sods,  or 
squirting  water  through  the  branches,  to  drive  me  fixim  my 
hiding-place." 

Mary.  How  glad  he  must  have  been  when  he  was  grown 
up,  and  could  read  as  much  as  he  pleased  without  the  fear  of 
being  pelted. 

Mrs.  M.  But  even  then  he  found  other  interruptions  not 
less  annoying,  for  he  could  not  succeed  in  always  shutting 
himself  up  from  the  caies  and  business  of  life. 

Bithard.     How  did  he  get  on  when  he  became  a  bishop  ? 

Mrs.  M,  I  fear,  veiy  ul  indeed.  Persons  who  came  to 
hhn  on  business  were  generally  told  that  '*  the  bishop  was  at 
his  books,  and  could  not  be  interrupted."  This  maae  one  of 
them  exclaim,  "  Why  did  not  the  king  send  us  a  bishop  who 
has  finished  his  studies  ?"  At  last,  Huet  finding,  as  he  said, 
'*  the  episcopal  dtities  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  sustain," 
very  wisely  resignet^^em,  and  retired  to  the  Jesuits*  college 
at  Paris,  where  he  itill^ulged  himself  in  an  uninterrupted  de- 
vitedness  to  booka^.tilI  ^  ninety-^rst  year  of  his  age,  when 

^   *  ^-«^  ^'n>  the  reputation  of  very  great  learn- 
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Tbk  crown  luiTing  now,  by  the  death  of  Lgnu  XIT.,  d^ 
volved  on  hia  great  gTuidaon,  k  child  of  only  five  yean  of  ige, 
the  importuit  queation  of  a  regency  immediately  oocufoed  the 
public  attention. 

The  penon  whoce  rank,  and  whom  connection  with  the 
royal  family,  gave  him  the  itrcmgeat  claim  to  be  appointed 
regent,  was  Philip,  duke  of  Orleani,  who  waa  nephew  of  the 
late  king,  and  had.  married  one  of  his  natural  daughters.  la 
consequence  of  the  renunciation  which  had  been  made  by  the 
king  oi  Spain,  the  duke  of  Orleaiu  waa  also  the  hei]>apparciit 
to  the  crown.  But  the  character  of  this  piinoe  made  him 
justly  distrusted.  Careleas  of  all  appearances,  impious,  and 
profligate,  it  waa  thought  that  no  ecruples  would  reatnin  him 
mim  paving  a  way  for  himself  by  any  crime  to  the  sover- 
eignty. He  had  been  publicly  aooused,  and  probably  with 
juitice,  of  having  intrigued  to  place  himself  on  the  thnme  of 
Spain,  even  at  a  time  when  he  commanded  a  Frent^  army 
in  that  country,  in  aid  of  Philip  V.     He  had  been  generally 
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iDspeoted  of  haviiig  given  poison  to  his  "wife,  and  of  having 
actually  destroyed,  by  means  of  poison  also,  all  the  three 
dauphins,  and  also  the  duchess  of  Burgundy.  This  horrid 
suspicion  was  indeed  so  strong  and  so  general,  that  in  the 
fermal  procession  which  conveyed  at  the  same  time  through 
Paris  the  sad  remains  of  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Burgundy, 
and  of  the  infant  duke  of  Bretagne,  people  cried  out  as  it 
passed  by  the  Palais  Royal,  which  was  the  duke  of  Orleans' 
residence,  **  See  here  our  good  dauphin  and  dauphiness  and 
their  son.     Come  then  and  look  at  them,  detestable  poisoner !" 

Modem  writers  are,  I  believe,  generally  persuaded  that 
these  imputations  on  the  duke  were  wholly  unjust.  His  very 
character,  which  was  the  only  pretense  for  suspecting  him,  is 
of  ita^  inconsistent  with  any  such  charge.  Irreligious,  no 
doubt,  he  was,  and  profligate  in  the  greatest  degree,  and  con- 
sequently without  those  best  and  only  strong  securities  which 
serve  to  protect  men — men  in  high  stations,  pi^rticularly — 
from  the  commission  of  even  the  most  enormous  crimes.  But 
though  he  was  unprincipled,  he  was  yet  easy  tempered ;  and 
though  he  might  not  have  been  deterred  by  the  guiU,  yet  he 
would  in  all  probability  have  shrunk  from  the  crudty  of  acts 
of  blood,  such  as  those  imputed  to  him.  An  extrome  distrust 
of  him,  however,  prevaileid  throughout  France,  and  if  Louis 
XrV.  had  died  two  or  three  years  sooner,  when  the  pubhc  in- 
dignation against  him  was  at  its  height,  he  probably  would 
not  have  obtained  the  regency. 

But  the  last  two  or  throe  years  had  done  much  in  his  favor, 
by  directing  to  another  quarter  the  tide  of  popular  jealousy. 
The  due  de  Maine  and  his  brother,  the  count  of  Toulouse^ 
who  were  natural  children  of  the  late  king,  and  had  previ- 
ously been  elevated  to  a  superiority  in  rank  above  th^  dukes 
and  peers  of  Franc«,  were,  in  1714,  declared  to  be  the  next 
heirs  to  the  crown  afrer  the  princes  of  the  royal  blood,  and 
had  all  other  privileges  of  the  blood  royal  conferred  on  them. 
A  suspicion  arose  also,  which  turned  out  to  be  well  founded, 
that  tiie  king  had  made  a  will,  conferring  the  regency  on  the 
due  de  Maine,  who  was  a  very  weak  man,  and  possessed  no 
popular  qualities.  Hence  the  duke  of  Orleans  bemi  to  be  re- 
garded with  frivor.  This  favor  he  veiy  skillfully  mcreased  by 
every  method  which  it  was  in  his  power  to  use,  and  after  a 
short  struggle  with  the  due  de  Maine,  he  triumphantly  estab- 
lished himself  in  the  regency. 

After  the  settlement  of  this  contested  afiair,  the  first  thine 
seems  to  require  our  notice  is  the  remarkable  event  of 
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a  war  bxealdiig  OTt  "witk  8|^ain,  nvtiritbilaii^^ 
which  had  heen  used  to  oonneot  the  two  coontnei,  and  tha 
hard  suooeM  with  which  thote  efibits  had  haea  eiowiifid. 
CaidinaJ  Albexoni,  the  Spanish  minister,  a  man  of  gnat  abil- 
ities, hut  of  much  too  graipiiig  designs,  and  who  nusealcuiatod 
ezoeedingly  his  means  of -bringing  them  into  tffeet^  wsa  a  d»> 
dared eBemyof  the  reg^it.  Tins  erafty  politician  persoaded 
his  master,  Fhilip  V^  that  in  ease  of  the^death  of  the  yoaw 
king  of  France,  the  hearts  of  ail  Frenchmen  wovld  he  fixed 
on  him  as  the  grandson  of  their  adored  Louis  XIV.,  and  that 
be  would  easily  be  able  to  renew  his  claim  to  that  crown,  of 
which  he  was,  in  blood,  the  next  inheritor.  These  tempting 
▼iews  Alberoni  pressed  on  Philip  with  the  ntmost  Tehemenoe 
and  pertinacity.  He  excited  in  Srance  itwlf  comyiraeies  and 
insurrections  against  the  regent,  and  .sent  a  Spanish  fleet  to 
the  coast  of  Bretagne,  where  the  insuigents  had  tashiy  ven- 
tured to  take  aims.  But  the  regent's  forces  soon  put  down 
the  revdt,  and  the  Spanish  fleet  was  obliged  to  retire  without 
being  able  to  efleot  any  thing. 

The  regent  himselC  who  seems  to  have  been  rarely  betrayed 
by  any  Tioe  or  impetuosity  of  mera  temper  into  violent  or  im* 
politic  measures,  would  have  been  very  glad  to  have  remained 
at  peace  with  Spain.  The  conduct  of  Alberoni,  however,  pro- 
duced m  short  war,  which  soon  tenninated  to  the  entire  ad- 
vantage of  France.  Alberani  was  disgraced,  and  retired  to 
Italy.  Spain  acceded  to  what  was  ealkd  the  quadraple  alii* 
anoe  which  had  previously  been  feimed  between  France, 
England,  Holland,  and  Austria.  Philip  again  renounced,  £ot 
hisaself  and  his  desoendants,  all  pretensions  whatever  to  the 
succession  in  France ;  and  with  thoNexc^tion  of  certain  brief 
discontents,  which  nearly  produced  a  breach  in  the  year  1725, 
the  court  of  Madrid,  under  its  Bouzbon  monareh*  became 
from  this  time  till  the  wars  of  the  F^ranch  revolntion  little 
else  than  a  dependency  on  France. 

About  the  time  of  the  condusion  ef  the  peace  with  Spain, 
a  btMle,  called  the  MissisBippi  scheme,  burst  in^France,  which 
was  exceedingly  similar  to  the  South  Bea  sdieme  in  England. 
The  projector,  a  Scotsman  of  the  nsme  of  Law,  was  counte- 
nanced even  by  the  regent  himself;  and  the  fikiancial  delu- 
sions which  he  imposed  on  the  public  were  carried  to  a  greater 
and  mc«e  iigurioue  extent  than  the  similar  delusions  virhich 
were  practiced  in  England. 

The  only  other  event  of  the  regency  to  which  I  shall  think 
it  neeossaiy  hire  to  call  yoinr  attention  is  the  plagne  atMai^ 
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fleilles,  which  you  may  perhapi  have  anaetimes  heazd  spoken 
of.  Thu  jdague  k  mflmoiable>  not  only  for  its  wide-wasting 
destructioa,  but  also  ibr  the  exalted  virtue  or  heroism  of 
"  Marseilles'  good  bishop,"  as  he. is  called  by  Pope>  who  ex- 
erted himself  ni^ht  and  day/ to  succor  the  dying,  to  cheer  the 
deq[Miiring,  and  to  animate  the  courage  of  those  few  who  par- 
took with  him  those  glorious  rasployments.  Full  half  of  the 
inhabitULts  are  eaid  to  have  perushed  in  this  severe  calamity, 
whidi  continued  from  the  month  of  May,  1720,  until  the  end 
g[  June»  1721.  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  good 
bishop^  whose  name  was  Belzunce,  survived  die  fatigues  and 
dangers  of  this  terrible  period.  He  died  in  1755»  at  the  great 
age  oi  eighty4bur»  Marseilles  was  endeared  to  him,  as  he, 
doubtless,  was  greatly  endeared  to  the  inhabitants,  by  the 
calamity  he  haa  there  vntnessed  and  survived.  .He  lived 
there  till  his  death,  having  refused  a  better  iHshofpric  which 
was  ofieied  him*  in  the  year  1723. 

On  the  2d  of  December,  1723,  the  duke  rf  Orleans,  who 
could  not  be  persuaded,  even  by  the  enfeebled  state  of  his 
health,  to  alter  his  intemperate  method  of  living,  died,  the 
victim  of  his  own  excesses,  at  the  age  of  fi>rty-nine. 

The  due  de  Bourbon,. a  great  grandson  of  the  great  Cond^, 
now  became  first  minift^  to  the  young  king,  who  having  at- 
tained his  majprity,  which  was  fixed  at  the  age  ai  thirteen, 
was  nominally  m-  possession  of  the  sovereign  power,  though 
as  yet  too  jnuoh  a  child  to  be  aUe  to  act  for  himself  The 
duke's  first  object  was  to  choose  for  him  a  qujoen,  by  contribut- 
ing to  whose  Ovation  to  the  throne  he  might  h<^  to  strength- 
en his  own  influence.  His  choice  fell  eventually  on  Marie 
Leczinski,  daughter  of  Stanislaus  ex-king  of  Poland,  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  French  territoiies,  and  was  now  residing 
at  Weissembuig  in  Alsace,  wheie  his  wife  and  daughter 
shared  his  retizement  with  him.  The  auurriage  was  cele* 
farated  on  the  4th  of  September,  1725 ;  and  at  first  Louis 
and  his  queen  seemed  to  be  much  attached  to  eac^  other. 
But  he  scKMi  began  to  treat  h^  with  great  unkindness. 

In  June,  1726,  the  due  de  Bourbon  was  dismissed.  Car- 
dinal de  Floury  succeeded  him  as  chief  minister.  Fleury's 
administmtion  lasted  upward  of  siscteen  yeajrs.  He  possessed 
great  ix^uence  over  the  mmd  of  the  king,  and  was  a  man  of 
the  most  pacific  character.  His  love  <^  peace,  the  integrity 
of  his  dealings,  and  his  strict  economy  of  the  finances,  were 
productive  of  the  most  beneficial  efieots  :  but  his  genius  was 
better  calculated  to  duect  the  hehn  in  a  calm,  than  to  guide 
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it  in  a  stonny  sea,  and  he  ought  to  have  resigned  when  he 
oould  maintain  peace  no  longer.  In  1733,  a  war  was  excited 
by  the  restless  spirit  of  n^any  who  oould  not  bear  quiet,  and 
were  anxious  for  some  opportunities  of  adyanoement.  Fleu- 
ry*s  dislike  to  a  war,  which  he  oould  not  af^yrove,  prevented 
him  from  engaging  in  it  with  vigor,  and  it  became  through- 
out a  scene  of  disgrace  and  reverses. 

The  immediate  occaaion  which  gave  birth.to  this  war  was 
a  contest  which  took  place  far  the  crown  of  Poland.  Augus- 
tus II.,  the  successful  rival  of  StanislauB,  died  on  the  1st  of 
February,  1733.  Austria  and  Prassia  declared  for  his  sou, 
but  France,  influenced,  perhaps,  in  addition  to  other  motives, 
by  some  romantic  desire  of  restoring  to  the  queen's  fiilher  tiie 
crown  he  had  lost,  declared  itself  foir  the  cause  of  Stanislaus. 
In  Poland  Stanislaus  was  a  very  popular  person.  He  was 
elected  and  proolaimed  king  in  the  month  of  September ;  but 
was  compelled  by  a  Russian  army  to  shut  himself  up  in  the 
town  of  Dantzic,  where  it  was  his  intention  to  wait  for  suc- 
cor from  France.  That  succor,  however,  when  it  arrived, 
was  found  to  consist  of  only  1500  men,  and  of  course  could 
not  do  much  to  withstand  the  enemy.  Stanislaus  eseaped, 
and  took  refuge  in  Prussia,  and  Dantzic  surrendered  almost 
immediately  afterward.  The  late  king's  son,  Augurtus  III., 
was  then  elected  kiag  of  Poland  in  his  place. 

The  real  strength  of  France  was  in  the  mean  time  direct- 
ing itself,  not  toward  Poland,  bat  to  the  Rhine,  and  to  Italy. 
The  Austrian  general  on  the  Rhine  was  prince  Eugene.  The 
French,  under  the  duke  of  Berwick,  gained  some  advantages 
over  him,  and  took  the  fort  of  Kefal  in  December,  1733,  and 
the  town  of  Philipebarg  on  the  18th  of  July,  1734.  The 
military  operations  in  Italy  of  the  year  1734,  uiyler  the  com- 
mand of  marshal  Villars,  who  united  his  forces  with  those  of 
the  king  of  Sardinia,  were  also  successful ;  bat  the  king  of 
Sardinia  was  an  insincere  ally,  who  wished  indeed  to  see  the 
power  of  the  Austrians  broken,  but  had  no  desire  to  see  that 
of  France  established.  Comparatively  little,  therefore,  was 
efiected  in  this  quarter.  Don  Carlos,  however,  son  of  PhiHp 
V.  by  his  second  wife  Elizabeth  Farnese,  invaded  Naples 
with  a  Spanish  army,  and  overran  and  conquered  it  with 
but  little  opposition.  This  Don  Carlos,  afterward  Chades 
III.  king  of  Spain,  was  the  father  of  Ferdinand  VT.,  who 
succeeded  to  the  crown  of  Naples  in  1759,  and  who  lived 
till  1824.  This  was  by  much  the  most  considerable  event 
of  the  war,  which  was  concluded  by  a  treaty,  of  which 
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the  pielimmaiieB  were  signed  in  the  mdnth  of  Oetoher, 
1735. 

By  this  treaty  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  who  had  taken  no 
part  in  the  war,  was  appointed  successor  to  the  reigning 
grand  duke  of  Tuscady,  Jean  Gaston,  the  last  of  the  Medici, 
who  died  July  9,  1737;  The  duchy  of  Lorraine,  and  that  of 
Bar,  which  'was  annexed  to  it,  were  giren  to  Stanislaus,  who 
letained  the  title  of  king,  hut  lenouneed  all  claim  to  the 
kingdom  which  he  had  lost.  It  was  provided  that  these  * 
duchies  should  afler  his  dellth  be  united  to  France,  as  a  sort 
of  marriage  portion  with  his  daughter  Marie  Leczinski. 
Thus,  from  an  unprotected  exile,  whose  father  had  sought  in 
Fraiioe  nothing  but  an  asylum  from  misfortune,  this  princess 
became  heiress  of  the  most  raluable  accession,  which,  with 
the  exception  of  Bretagne  and  Guienne,  any^  queen  had  ever 
brought  to  the  crown.  Naples  and  Sicily  were  ceded  to  Don 
Carlos,  France  surrendered  all  her  conquests  on  the  Rhine, 
and  became  a  party  to  what  was  called  the  Pragmatic  Sanc- 
tion, by  which  Maria  Theresa,  daughter  of  the  emperor 
Charles  VI.,  who  married  in  1736  Francis  duke  of  Lorraine, 
was  recognized  as  her  father's  successor,  both  in  his  hereditary 
dominions,  and  also  in  the  imperial  crown.  The  emperor's 
anxiety  to  have  his  daughter's  succession  thus  recognized  by  a 
solemn  compact  with  France  was  the  reason  why  he  consent- 
ed that  France  should  acquire  Lorraine.  But  we  shall  soon 
see  how  little  dependence  is  to  be  placed  on  treaties,  when  it  ^N 
b  supposed  that  the  violation  of  them  wiU  produce  any  ad-  '^Uv 
▼antage.  y  , ' 

The  emperor  Charles  VI.  died  at  the  age  of  fifVy-five,  on  !  I 
the  20th  of  October,  1740.  Maria  Theresa,  his  daughter, 
succeeded  him  :  but  both  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  and  Angus-  f 
tus  III.  king  of  Poland,  set  up  claims  to  her  rich  inheritance. 
Other  powers  also  made  pretensions  of  their  own.  Of  these, 
the  king  of  Prussia,  the  celebrated  warrior  Frederic  II., 
who  had  succeeded  to  his  crown  on  the  31st  of  May,  in  the 
same  year,  was  the  first  to  show  himself  in  the  field.  He 
made  a  claim  on  Silesia,  entered  that  country  with  an  army 
in  the  month  of  December,  two  months  afler  the  emperor's 
death,  and  in  a  very  short  time  made  himself  master  of  it. 

The  elector  of  Bavaria  applied  to  France  for  assistance, 
and  obtained  it,  though  cardinal  de  Fleury  did  all  he  could 
to  prevent  so  shameful  a  breach  of  the  solemn  engagement 
which  had  been  entered  into  with  the  late  emperor.  The 
miited  French  and  Bavarian  army  marched  into  Austria 
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Almost  ivithoilt  oppontion,  penettated  into  Bobeoiia,  and 
took  Prague.  The  elector  of  Bavaria  was  raised  to  the  title 
of  emperor,*  and  Maria  Theresa  fled  from  Vienna,  and 
sought  refuge  in  Hungary.  Among  the  powerful  nobles  (^ 
that  chiyalrouB  oountry  she  found  the  sympathy  for  her  mis- 
fortunes which  she  lodged  for.  She  convoked  an  assembly  of 
the  states,  and,  dad  in  mourning,  and  with  her  infant,  zhat- 
ward  the  emperor  Joseph  II.,  in  her  arms,  addressed  the 
assembly  with  forcible  ebquenoe,  and  with  the  more  effect, 
because  she  spoke  in  Latin,  a  language  which  was  still  in 
use  in  the  diets  of  Hungary.  She  presented  her  son  to  the 
several  nobles,  one  by  one.  They  all  swore  to  defend  aad 
protect  him.  At  last  they  drew  their  swords,  and  cried  out 
nnanimously,  *'  Let  us  die  for  our  king  Matia  Theresa."  Yon 
may  think  it  remarkable  that  they^should  thus  speak  of  the 
empress  as  the  king^  and  not  as  the  queen,  of  Hungary :  but 
the  reason  is,  that  they  were  a  peo]^  somewhat  too  rude  to 
submit  with  a  good  graoe  to  female  authority,  and  were 
pleased,  therefore,  to  give  to  their  sovereign  the  title  of  king, 
even  when  the  crown  rested  on  the  head  of  a  woman. 

The  fortune  of  the  war  was  now  suddenly  changed.  The 
Austrians  kindled  at  the  same  spark  of  enthusiasm  which  wu 
thus  lighted  in  Hungary.  General  KevenhuUer,  preceded 
by  a  crowd  of  Croats  and  Pandoursi  a  set  of  very  active  but 
irregular  troops,  who,  like  the  Cossacks,  often  excited  more 
terror  than  the  better  disciplined  part  of  the  army,  entered 
and  laid  waste  the  whole  of  Bavaria.  The  king  of  Pnuoa 
made  a  treaty  for  himself,  by  which  he  secured  the  poaseeaon 
of  Silesia.  The  French  were  expelled  from  Bohemia,  and 
were  also  defeated  in  a  battle  at  Dettingen  by  an  army  from 
England,  which  had  taken  the  part  of  the  empress  queen. 
Thu  battle,  in  which  G^eorge  II.  commanded  in  person,  had 
no  decisive  results.     It  was  fought  on  the  27th  of  June,  1743. 

Cardinal  de  Floury  was  at  this  time  no  more.  He  had 
died  a  few  months  before,  at  the  age  of  ninety.  There  ifl 
one  anecdote  of  him  which  I  do  not  like  to  omit,  beqause  it 
shows  that  the  spirit  of  peace  and  civilization  may  be  carried 
even  into  actual  war.  You  have  all  of  you  heard  of  the  good 
bishop  Wilson,  who  did  so  much  for  the  improvement  and 
happiness  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  Out  of  respect  to  his  charac- 
ter, Fleury  gave  orders  that  during  the  war  with  England, 
which  took  place  in  his  administration,  no  French  veeflel 
should  make  a  descent  on  that  island.    A  like  anecdote  is 
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teoorded  of  the  duke  of  MarlboiDugh,  Wlio  wonld  not  iafier 
his  troops  to  injure  the  property  of  Fenelon. 

After  the  ^eath  «f  eanlinml  Fleury,  the  conquest  c^  the  Low 
Countties  became  with  the  court  of  France  the  chief  objeet 
of  the  war ;  and  the  king  himself  was  prevailed  on  to  join  the 
army  there.  He  maiehed  afterward  to  the  defease  of  Alsace, 
which  was  invaded  by  the  Ausliians  under  prince  Charles  of 
Lorraine  i(the  brother  of  f^nois^  gtand  dnke  of  Tuscany,  -who 
had  married  the  empress  Maria  Theresa).  The  prince  of 
Lonraine  was  so  prompt  and  skiUfni  a  general,  that  the  royal 
presence  might  have  been  insaffieient  to  save  AJsaoe,  had  not 
the  king  of  Prussia  been  persuaded  to  join  again  with  France. 
Frederic  saw  with  alarm  the  incroase  and  consolidation  of 
the  Austrian  power,  and  doubted  not  that  on  the  very  first 
opportunity  new  attempts  would  be  made  to  wrest  Silesia  from 
him.  Resuming  therefore,  the  ofiensive,  he  invaded  Bohemia, 
and  took  Prague  ib  the  month  of  September,  1744.  This  in- 
vasion of  Bohemia  secalled  prince  Charles  from  Alsaoe.  Fred- 
eric, afler  another  ciimpaign,  was  oompeUed  to  retire  befbro 
lum,  and  peade  was  restor^  between  Prussia  and  Austria. 

The  F^ndi  army  in  the  Low  Countries  was  in  the  mesa 
time  very  successful.  It  was  commanded  by  mar6chal  Saxe, 
a  natural  son  of  Augustus  II.  of  Poland,  one  of  the  ablest 
generals  whom  any  age  has  pvodnoed,  and  no  less  remaAable 
fat  his  prudence  as  a  commander  than  ibr  the  gieat  impetu- 
osity of  his  natural  chaiacter.  On  the  11th  of  May,  1746, 
he  defeated  at  Fontenoy,  with  great  slaughter,  the  allied  army 
of  England,  Holland,  and  Austria,  under  the  command  of  the 
dnke  of  Cnmberland.  France  gained  other  victoiies  in  the 
two  fbUowing  years,  and  possessed  herself  of  almost  the  whoie 
€€  the  Austrian  Low  Countries.  On  the  side  6f  Italy  the  aims 
of  Lonis  were  nnfortanate.  It  would  take  me  too  long  to  re> 
Into  the  details  of  the  operations  there,  or  to  give  you  any  ao- 
ooont  of  the  invasion  of  Scotland  by  Charles  £dward,  grand*' 
ion  of  James  II.,  king  of  England^  an  event  for  which  I  may 
refer  you  to  the  Enghsh  history. 

The  elector  of  Bavaria,  who  had  been  eievated  to  the  im- 
perial crown  on  the  24th  of  January,  174g,  died  on  the  2Qth 
of  January,  1745.  He  left  a  son  of  the  age  of  seventeen, 
who  soon  made  peace  between  Bavniia  and  Austria.  The 
grand  dnke  of  Tuscany,  husband  of  Maria  Theresa,  was 
elected  emperor**  with  very  little  opposition,  en  the  13th  of 
fieptemher,  in  die  same  year.    Phii^  V.,  long  of  Spiun,  die4 
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on  the  9th  of  July,  1746,  and  was  mooeeded  by  his  eldest 
Bon,  Ferdinand  VI. 

Negotiations  for  a  general  peace  were  entered  into  at  Aiz- 
la-Chapelle  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1748.  A  suspension 
of  arms  was  agreed  to  on  the  11th  df  May,  and  the  peace  was 
oonduded  on  the  18th  of  October.  By  this  treaty  France 
surrendered  all  her  conquests  in  the  Low  Countries.  The 
Pragmatic  Sanction  of  ^e  emperor  Chailes  VI.,  which  s»- 
our^  to  his  daughter  the  Austrian  succession,  was  again  sd- 
emnly  recognized  and  guaranteed ;  and  England  restored  to 
France  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  which  had  been  taken  in 
the  year  1745«         C>  «       )  i 

^  ^___    HI   II  ■  I  I 

CONVERSATION  ON  CHAPTER  XXXV. 

'Ridvard,  I  felt  sure  from  the  beginning  that  this  would 
be  a  disagreeable  reign.  The  beginning  with  that  hateful 
duke  of  Orleans  boded  no  good. 

Mr%,  Mdrkham,  One  of  the  duke's  fiuilts  was  that  he 
was  too  good-natured.  Nothing  made  him  angry,  nothing 
displeased  him.  His  levity  was  such  that  he  turned  every 
thing  into  pleasantry.  This  humor  of  the  regent  was  but  too 
readily  followed  by  a  lively  and  volatile  people  like  the  French. 
The  most  sacred  things  were  made  the  subject  of  ridicule. 
Duty  was  called  a  weakness ;  honor,  a  prejudice ;  and  deli- 
cacy, afiectation. 

Richard,  Do  you  think  there  would  have  been  any  chance 
that  Louis  XV.  might  have  made  a  better  king,  if  he  had  livod 
in  better  times  ? 

Mrs,  M.  I  do  not  think  he  ever  could  have  been  a  supe- 
rior character.  He  had  none  of  the  seeds  of  greatness  in  him. 
He  had  a  narrew  capacity,  and  a  natural  inertness  of  mind, 
which  made  every  kind  of  serious  application  irksome  to  him. 
In  his  youth  he  detested  study,  and  in  his  manhood  he  shrunk 
from  business. 

Bichard,  Were  any  pains  taken  to  instruct  him  when  ho 
was  a  child  ? 

Mrs.  M,  Proper  persons  were  appointed  to  superintend 
his  education ;  but  you  may  readily  imagine  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  make  a  boy  learn  his  lessons  against  his  will,  who  knows 
himself  to  be  a  king. 

Greorge,  I  suppose  that  to  have  flogged  his  majesty  would 
haTe  been  little  less  than  high  treason. 
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jAr$,  M.  At  all  events,  it  'would  have  been  oontraiy  to 
etiquette.  The  duchess  of  Yentadour,  however,  his  govern* 
€88,  hit  upon  the  Angular  expedient  of  whipping  him  by  proxy. 

Mary,    How  oould  she  manage  that  ? 

Mrs,  M.  She  procured  a  child,  the  son  of  poor  parents, 
and  of  the  same  age  with  the  king,  to  be  the  oompanion  of 
his  studies ;  and  whenever  the  king  was  naughty,  or  said  a 
bad  lesson,  the  poor  unfi>rtunate  companion  was  whipped  in 
his  stead. 

George.  His  majesty  must  have  been  a  mean-spirited  little 
'wretch  to  have  sufiered  it. 

.  Mrs,  M.  This  kind  of  education  was  not,  as  yon  will  sup- 
pose, calculated  to  improve  either  his  heart  or  his  understand- 
ing. The  yt»ung  king  grew  i^  vicious  and  firivolous.  Like 
most  ignorant  people,  iie  was  extremely  inquisitive  about  tri- 
fles. He  delighted  in  mean  gossip,  and  though  he  was  as 
uninformed  as  a  child  in  all  the  political  interests  of  his  own, 
or  of  any  other  country,  he  yet  knew  a  great  deal  of  what  was 
goLEig  on  in  private  funilies.  He  had  a  natural  love  of  low 
company,  and,  king  as  he  was,  delighted  to  pick  up  and  re- 
peat vulgar  expressions,  and  to  be  told  of  any  scandalous  or 
disgusting  anecdote  which  w^  current.  Notwithstan<Ung  all 
this,  however,  he  acquired  so  much  of  the  outward  show  of 
royalty,  as  to  have  a  remarkably  dignified  and  majestic  air 
and  manner.  He  was  also  remarkably  handsome,  and  had 
the  most  beautiful  blue  eyes  that  ever  were  seen.  But  to  le- 
tum  to  his  education.  The  tutors  or  preceptors  who  succeeded 
to  the  office  of  the  duchess  de  Ventaoour  were  not  more  suc- 
cessfiil  than  she  had  been ;  and  the  only  art  the  king  learned 
well  was  the  art  of  dissimulation,  which  the  cardinal  de  Fleury, 
who  was  one  of  his  preceptors,  has  been  accused,  perhaps,  un- 
justly, of  teaching  him. 

Richard,  Why,  to  be  sure,  it  is  very  hard  to  make  tutors 
answerable  for  the  faults  of  their  pupils. 

Mrs.  M.  After  the  king  became  a  man,  Fleury  seems  to 
have  done  all  he  could  to  check  his  vicious  propensities.  Nor 
were  his  efibrts  wholly  in  vain.  While  he  lived,  the  young 
king's  conduct  was  kept  in  some  sort  within  the  bounds  of  de- 
cency. But  after  his  death,  Louis  sunk  into  an  abyss  of  vice 
from  which  he  never  afterward  emerged. 

Mary.  Pray,  mamma,  what  became  of  poor  old  naadame 
de  Maintonon  ? 

Mrs,  M.  She  survived  Louis  XIV.  only  four  years.  Qn^ 
Us  death  she  retired  to  St.  Cyr,  an  establishment  which  she 
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had  founded  near  Venaiiles  fer  the  education  of  yoong  ladies 
of  good  family  but  of  small  fortune.  She  there  paand  the 
remainder  of  her  life  in  religious  leolaaioa.  Madame  de 
Maintenon  pofisossed  the  rare  merit  of  being  devoid  of  meroeiir 
ary  feelings.  In  the  plenitude  of  her  power  she  had  never 
thought  of  reserving  any  provision  for  herself;  and  by  some 
nnaooountable  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  king,  she  was  at  his 
death  left  totally  unprovided  for.  The  resent,  however,  who 
did  not  want  for  generous  feelings,  settled  a  pension  on  her, 
sa3fing  that  ^*  her  disinterestedness  had  made  it  neoessary." 

Richard.  Will  you  be  so  kind,  mamma,  as  to  tell  us  some 
of  the  particulars  of  that  dreadful  jdagoe  at  Marseilles. 

Mn,  M,  This  great  calamity  is  said  to  have  been  brought 
on  that  city  in  a  way  in  which  calamities  very  frequently  come, 
namely,  hj  carelessness.  The  captain  of  a  mmhant  vessoi 
which  amved  there  from  Syria,  presuming  that  he  had  no  in- 
fected goods  on  board,  neglected  to  observe  the  usual  preoact- 
tions.  Soon  after  his  merchandise  was  landed,  the  plague 
appeared  in  the  city,  and  spread  vrith  frightful  rapidity.  The 
streets  were  filled  with  the  unburied  dead«  whose  putrid  bodiee 
added  to  the  contagion.  The  tenrified  Maiseillois  sought  to 
escape  from  the  city,  but  the  parliament  of  Aiz  had  planted 
around  it  a  cordon  of  troops,  which  prevented  the  possibility 
of  flight.  Some,  hovrever,  of  the  vrealthier  and  more  prudent 
inhabitants  had  left  the  city  at  the  first  alarm.  Those  who 
remained  were  in  the  most  dreadftd  condition,  and  all  their 
energy  seemed  lost  in  despair.  Four  men  alone  possessed  suffi- 
cient courage  and  fortitude  to  undertake  any  thing  for  the 
general  safety. 

Mary.     That  good  bishop,  I  suppose,  was  one  of  them. 

Mrs.  M.  He  was.  His  office  was  to  attend  the  sick  in 
the  hospitals.  In  this  Christian  oflice  he  viras  assisted  by  an 
order  of  nuns,*  who,  instead  of  immuring  themselves  in  con- 
vents, devoted  their  lives  to  nursing  the  sick. 

Gtorge.  What  good,  useftd  creature  !  But  pray,  mamr 
ma,  who  were  those  other  three  courageous  men  ? 

Mrs.  M.  They  were  Estelle  and  Moustier,  the  sheriffi  of 
the  town,  and  the  chevalier  Rose.  Their  first  care  was  to 
remove  the  bodies  of  the  dead  from  the  streets.  They  caused 
a  deep  ditch  to  be  dug  outside  the  walls,  and  obliged  the 
galley-slaves  to  convey  the  bodies  there  in  carts.  These  poor 
wretches  all  fell  victims  to  this  dreadful  occupation.  Their 
officers  had  some  scruple  in  permitting  them  to  be  devoted  to 

*  Colled  Ia$  JUlu  pieutea. 
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tfaifi  service  of  death ;  bat  the  necesBLties  of  the  case  prevail- 
ed. The  plague  commenced  in  the  month  of  May,  and  con- 
tinued its  ravages  during  the  whole  of  the  summer.  The 
hospitids  were  quite  unequal  to  contain  the  numbers  of  those 
who  were  daily  imploring  admittance.  A  large  hospital  was 
erected  outside  of  the  walls ;  but  when  it  was  nearly  com- 
pleted, it  was  destroyed  by  a  violent  stonn  from  the  north. 

Creorge.  What  an  unfortunate  storm  ! 
'  Mrs,  M,  And  yet  the  great  misfortune,  as  the  citizens  at 
first  considered  it,  was,  in  fact,  a  providential  mercy.  The 
north  wind  had  the  efiect  of  cleansing  and  purifying  the  air, 
and  of  abating  the  violence  of  the  contagion.  .The  disease 
did  not,  however,  totally  cease  till  the  following  summer. 
The. people  of  this  unhappy  city,  in  addition  to  iie  plague, 
had  to  contend  also  with  famine ;  but  the  pope  sent  them 
vessels  laden  with  com  to  be  distributed  among  the  poor. 

Creorge.  'Well,  mamma,  that  was  right ;  and  as  you  tell 
us  of  so  many  bad  things,  it  is  but  fair  you  should  tell  us  as 
many  good  things  as  you  can. 

BiSiard,  Ftay  is  the  prince  Eugene  of  whom  you  spoke 
in  th^  last  chapter  the  same  person  who  is  mentioned  in  your 
history  of  England,  and  who  had  the  dispute  with  the  duke 
of  Marlborough  ? 

Mn,  M,  The^same.  His  father  was  count  de  Soissons,  a 
prince  of  the  house  of  Savoy.  His  mother  was  niece  to  car- 
dinal Mazarin.  VmCce  Eugene  received  his  eariy  education 
in  France ;  but  when  he  was  about  eleven  or  twelve  years 
old,  his  mother,  who  was  a  very  busy,  meddling  woman,  was 
banished  the  kingdom,  and  her  son  i^ith  her.  Eugene's  lolly 
spirit,  althoogh  he  was  so  young,  highly  resented  this  indig- 
nity, and  he  declared,  "  that  he  would  one  day  enter  France 
in  spite  of  the  king.*'  He  afterward  went  into  the  service  of 
the  emperor,  and  became,  as  you  know,  one  of  the  greatest 
generals  of  his  time.  He  was  upright  and  religious,  and  had 
no  weakness  that  I  know  of,  unless,  indeed,  we  may  reckon 
as  a  weakness  the  personal  pique  which  he  entertained  against 
Lonis  XIV.,  and  which  he  delighted  to  show  even  on  trivial 
occasions. 

Richard,  The  speaking  of  Louis  XIV.  reminds  me  cf 
something  I  wanted  to  ask  you  about.  Is  there  not  in  his 
reign  some  curious  story  of  a  man  in  an  iron  mask  ? 

Mrs,  M.  A  very  curious  story  it  is,  and  one  which  has 
given  rise  to  innumerable  conjectures.  A  priscmer,  apparent- 
ly of  distinction,  was  confined  for  many  years  in  the  Bastile, 
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and  the  greatest  care  was  taken  to  conceal  who  he  was.  He 
was  guanied  with  the  utmost  vigilance,  and  constantly  wore 
a  mask,  not  of  iron,  as  has  been  commonly  supposed,  but  of 
black  velvet,  stifiened  with  pasteboard  and  whalebone,  and 
fastened  behind  the  head  with  a  padlock,  to  prevent  the  pos- 
sibility of  uncovering  the  face. 

Mrnry,    Well,  I  am  glad  it  was  not  an  iron  mask,  however. 

Rickcurd.     Has  it  ever  been  found  out  who  the  man  vras  ? 

Mrs,  M,  The  secret  was  so  well  kept  that  none  of  his  co- 
temporaries  could  fathom  it.  Invention  was  therefore  called 
in  to  make  up  a  story.  The  unhappy  man  was  said  by  some 
to  be  a  twin  brother  of  Liouis  XIV.,  who,  to  prevent  the  pos- 
sibility of  any  dispute  for  the  succession,  had  been  secreted 
from  his  birth,  and  brought  up  in  obscurity.  Anotiier  con- 
jecture was,  that  he  was  the  illegitiinate  son  of  queen  Anne 
of  Austria  and  of  cardinal  Mazarin.  But  the  mystery  seems 
at  last  cleared  up,  and  the  real  truth  brought  to  light,  by  the 
discovery  of  letters  from  Louvois  to  the  French  embassador 
at  Mantua,  and  of  other  authentic  documents.^  From  these 
it  appears  that  this  mysterious  prisoner  was  an  Italian  of  the 
name  of  Matthioli,  a  minister  of  the  duke  of  Maintaa. 

Kickard.  And  what  had  this  man  done  to  draw  on  him 
such  severe  punishment  ? 

Mrs,  M.  He  had  done  no  more  than  many  a  political 
rogue  has  oflen  done  with  impunity.  He  was  the  agent  of  a 
secret  treaty  with  Louis  XIV.,  for  the  sale  of  a  fortress  be- 
longing to  the  duke  of  Mantua  ;  and  he  af^rward  betrayed 
the  secret  of  this  treaty  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  by  whom  he 
was  well  paid  for  his  treachery. 

Richard.  Well !  the  grand  numarque  would  not  like  that, 
I  suppose.  But  still  I  do  npt  see  why  he  should  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  punish  such  an  insignificant  person  in  so  sin- 
gular and  mysterious  a  way. 

Mrs.  M.  The  same  thing  has  puzzled  many  wiser  people 
than  either  you  or  me.  The  king,  entertaining  a  lugh  opin- 
ion of  his  own  political  skill,  and  accustomed  all  his  life  to 
the  most  implicit  obedience,  was,  I  suppose,  mortally  affiront- 
ed  at  being  baffled  and  cajoled  by  an  insigniiicant  Italian, 
and  thought  it  inconsistent  with  his  dignity  to  pardon  such 
an  ofiense.  By  a  flagrant  act  of  treachery  he  got  his  victim 
within  his  grasp ;  and  it  was  then,  of  course,  still  more  neces- 
sary to  his  dignity  that  that  treachery  should  be  concealed 
from  all  the  world.  The  history  is  as  follows : — ^Under  pre- 
tense of  a  secret  meeting  with  some  of  Louis's  agenti^ 
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Mattbioli  vas  alluzed  into  tbe  noghborbood  of  PigiuiroL 
Here  he  wajs  seized  and  thrown  into  a  dungeon.  Louis,  not 
contented  with  having  incarcerated  him,  pursued  him  with  a 
mean  and  unworthy  revenge,  and  sent  express  orders  to  St. 
Mars,  the  governor  of  Pignerol,  that,  **  excepting  the  absolute 
necessaries  of  hie,  he  should  have  nothing  given  him  that 
might  make  him  pass  his  time  agreeably."  Tb»  suddenness 
of  his  misfortune,  and  the  severity  of  his  confinement,  appear 
to  have  afieeted  the  prisoner's  intellects ;  and  we  may  hope 
that  the  aberration  of  his  reason  might  fcsscn  to  huii  the 
sense  of  his  calamity. 

Mary.  And  did  they  put  that  mask  oa  hjm  when  first 
they  imprisoned  him  1 

Mrs.  M,  I  believe  not,  Afler  a  time,  St.  Mars  was  pro- 
moted Xq  be  governor  of  the  isle  of.  St.  Margaret,  a  state 
prison  on  the  coast  of  Provence,  a|id  Matthioli  also  was  re- 
moved there.  To  conceal  him  diiring  the  journey,  he  was 
placed  in  a  chair  inclosed  by  an  oil-clo^  cover,  and  earned  by 
men  who  could  neither  see  him  nor  hear  him  speak.  The 
closeness  of  the  oil-cloth  cover  well-nigh  snfibcated  him,  and 
it  was  after  this  that  the  black  mask  was  adopted,  which  he 
wore  uot  onl^  during  the  remainder  of  his  journey,  but  for 
the  rest  of  his  life.  Matthioli  was  an  inhabitant  of  the  isle 
of  St.  Margaret  eleven  years.  His  cell  was  lighted  by  a 
window,  or  more  properly  by  a  hole  in  the  wall,  which  looked 
upon  the  sea.  His  servant,  who  had  been  made  a  prisoner 
with  him,  died  in  confinement  in  this  melancholy  abode.  At- 
tempts were  made  to  procure  him  another  attendant,  but  no 
bribe  could  induce  any  one  to  accept  the  office. 

Richard.  It  ought,  indeed,  to  be  a  powerful  bribe,  to  in- 
duce any  one  to  shut  hknself  up  for  life  with  a  man  whp  was 
mad,  and  whose  faoe  one  was  never  to  see. 

3frs.  M.  In  1 696,  St.  Mars,  and  his  prisoner  with  him, 
were  removed  to  the  Bastile.  The  strict  order  that  Matthioli 
should  be  debarred  from  all  indulgences  was  now  relaxed. 
He  was  allowed  to  play  on  a  guitar ;  he  was  also  permitted 
to  attend  mass ;  but  it  was  on  condition  that  he  never  uttered 
a  word,  and  soldiers  were  stationed  with  orders  to  fire  on  him, 
if  he  made  any  attempt  to  speak. 

George.  I  protest  I  never  thought  I  could  have  felt  so 
much  pity  for  a  rogue  and  a  traitor  as  I  find  I  do  feel  for  this 
poor  fellow. 

Mr$.  M.  Misfortune,  like  death,  is  a  great  leveler  of  dis- 
tinctions.   After  an  imprisonment  of  twenty-four  years,  this 
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J  Tictim  of  the  pride  and  tyraimy  of  Looia  ended  Ua 
ibl«  life.  Providence,  in  mercy,  perhaps,  for  hii  long 
nifierings,  spared  him  the  additional  pain  of  any  pteriom 
illnesB.  He  died  suddenly,  soon  after  his  letum  bma  mus, 
November  19,  1703. 

Ridutrd.  The  kinc,  I  dare  say,  was  glad  enough,  when 
the  poor  man  was  dead,  and  he  was  himself  no  langet  in  feai 
of  the  secret  being  found  out. 

Mn.  M.  The  king's  jealousy  csontinned  even  aAei  his 
death.  It  is  said  that  the  disgusting  precaution  was  taken 
of  mutilating  the  &oe,  to  present  its  bemg  reoogiiized  in  case 
(tf  dinnterment.  The  tfails  of  the  prison'  were  carefully 
■craped  and  whitewashed,  to  efface  any  writing  that  the  pris- 
oner might  have  left  on  them ;  the  ceiling  was  token  down, 
and  the  pavement  of  the  chamber  iBmoved,  lest  papers  or  any 
other  memorial  should  be  concealed  beneath  the  floor,  or  in 
the  nio£  Even  the  doors  and  window-&amee  were  taken  down 
and  burned. 

Mary.  Did  any  body  ever  see  him  wlien  he  went  to 
mass? 

Mn.  M.  Several  people  saw  him  ai^r  he  came  to  the 
Bastile.  He  is  described  as  having  been  tall  and  well  msds. 
His  complexion,  what  httle  could  be  seen  of  it,  waa  very  dark. 
He  had  fine  teeth,  and  his  hair  was  gray.  Nothing  moie  is 
known,  I  believe,  of  his  personal  appearance. 
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Fkoh  the  peace  of  Abc-la-Chapelle,  till  the  yeu  1756, 
France  -waa  permitted  to  enjoy  the  blesBinga  of  peace,  though 
there  were  Eome  contests  ia  the  interval  in  the  East  Indies, 
between  the  English  and  French  factions  uid  allies.  The 
domestic  state  of  France  was  embroiled  by  disputes  among 
the  clergy ;  and  the  king,  who  now  sabmitted  himself  entirely 
to  the  ucendency  of  a  madame  d'Etioles,  whom  he  had  made 
marchioness  de  Pompadour,  had  not  the  energy  or  sense  to 
repre«  them.  It  is  said  of  the  pope,  then  Benedict  XIV., 
that  being  quite  astonished  at  the  Tiolence  with  which  these 
disputes  were  suffered  to  be  carried  on,  he  wondered  that  they 
did  not  oTcrset  the  goTemment,  which,  he  said,  must  surely 
be  a  good  machine,  since  it  was  able  to  go  of  itself.  In  spite 
of  these  disputes,  however,  the  naanufactnies,  commerce,  and 
general  prosperity  of  the  country  advanced  in  the  interval 
with  lapid  strides.  The  colonies  flourished,  and  that  of  St 
Domingo  in  partiouhur  beoame' exceedingly  opulent  and  pro- 
ductive. 

lit  1766,  a  new  wai  tndie  oat.    Indeed  it  may  be  said  in 
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Btrictneas  to  hare  biokeh  out  somewhat  sooner ;  the  Freach 
and  English  forces  having  come  to  blows  in  Canada,  both  in 
1754  and  1755.  The  war  in  Europe,  however,,  becoming 
general  in  1756 ;  this  is  the  year  from  which  the  French 
historians  date  its  origin.  It  has  commonly  the  title  of  the 
Seven  Years'  War. 

You  recollect  that  in  the  war  concluded  by  the  peace  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  France  and  Prussia  were  combined  againit 
Austria ;  that  the  great  object  of  Austria  was  to  recover 
Silesia  ;  and  that  it  was  the  policy  of  France  to  support  the 
power  of  Prussia,  by  way  of  balancing  that  of  the  Austrians. 
All  this  system  changed  in  the  new  war  now  entered  into ; 
the  most  surprising  feature  of  which  was  to  see  France  and 
Austria  leagued  together  in  opposition  to  Prussia.  The  secret 
history  of  this  new  policy  is  said  to  have  been,  that  Maria 
Theresa,  in  order  to  prevail  on  the  court  of  France  to  join  in 
her  designs  against  the  king  of  Prussia,  was  lavish  of  her 
attentions  to  madame  de  Pompadour ;  and  that  madame  de 
Pompadour,  captivated  by  these  flatteries,  and  angry  with  the 
king  of  Prussia,  who  was  said  to  have  spoken  of  her  sarcaa- 
ticaUy,  was  the  eflectual  advocate  of  the  Austrian  interests. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  a  treaty  with  Austria  was  signed  at  Vei^ 
sailles  on  the  1st  of  May,  1756  ;  and  France  soon  after  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  its  new  ally  an  army  of  more  ^than  a  hun- 
dred thousand  men. 

The  first  operations  of  the  new  war  were  by  sea.  The 
mar^chal  de  Richelieu,  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  army, 
sailed  from  Hyeres  under  the  convoy  of  twelve  ships  of  the 
line,  and  five  frigates,  commanded  by  the  marquis  de  la  Galia- 
soni^re.  The  capture  of  Minorca,  then  in  possession  of  the 
English,  was  the  object  of  this  expedition.  The  army  disem- 
barked without  opposition,  and  took  possession  of  the  town  of 
Citadella,  and  also  of  Mahon,  the  principal  town  in  the  island, 
which  the  English,  being  in  no  great  force,  abandoned,  and  shut 
themselves  up  in  the  fort  of  St.  J^hilip.  The  English  admiral, 
Byng,  with  fourteen  ships  of  the  line,  arrived  off  the  island 
soon  afterward.  La  GaHssoniere  offered  battle,  and  a  partial 
engagement  ensued;  but  Byng,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
sheered  off,  gave  up  the  object  of  relieving  Fort  St.  Philip, 
and  sailed  for  Gibraltar.  The  fort  surrendered  on  the  28th 
of  June.  Byng,  as  you  know,  was  brought  to  trial  on  his 
return  to  England,  and  was  shot  for  having  failed  in  his  duty. 

The  war  on  the.  continent  was  commenced  by  the  kij^  of 
Prussia,  who,  undismayed  by  the  powerful  combination  against 
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him,  in  wl^ieh  Buaaia,  Swriea,  and  Sfoony  had  united  mik 
France  and  Aiutiia,  dared  to  anticipate  the  attack  q{  his  ene- 
mies. He  invaded  Saxony,  and  took  possession  of  Dresden ; 
he  hkickaded  the  Saxon  army  in  an  intrenched  pamp  it  had 
formed  at  Pima :  he  defeated  at  Lowositz  fifty  uiousand 
Austrians,  who  were  on  tbeix  maroh  to  the  reUef  of  Saxony, 
and  then  made  the  whole  Saxon  anpy  capitulate. 

In  the  following  year  this  intrepid  monaxeh  entered  Bohe? 
mia  with  hut  httle  opposition,  aud  penetrated  to  the  environi 
of  Prague.  Prince  Cnarles  of  Lorraine,  who  commanded  the 
Austrian  army,  would  not  ahandoi^  the  city  without  a  hattle. 
The  Austrians  for  a  time  resisted  the  attack  of  the  Prussians, 
hut  their  positions  were  at  lexigth  forced,  and  they  were  de- 
feated with  great  slaughter.  On  this  defeat  Prince  Charles 
threw  himself  into  Prague,  which  was  immediately  invested 
hy  Frederic. 

The  opemtions  of  a  hlockade,  however,  were  too  tedious  to 
suit  the  temper  of  this  active  warrior.  Frederic  well  knew 
that,  notwithstanding  all  his  ahihty,  he  was  top  much  over* 
matched  by  his  numerous  enemies  to  he  able  to  sustain  a  pro- 
longed contest  with  any  of  them.  There  was  hardly  any 
risk,  therefore,  which  he  was  not  willing  to  run  in  attempting 
to  crush  the  foe  he  was  at  present  engaeed  with,  and  $o,  S 
possible,  to  put  an  end  to  the  war.  Besides  prince  Charleses, 
there  was  another  Austrian  army,  under  the  i^ble,  hut  veiy 
cautious  marshal  Daun.  Frederic,  leaving  a  part  of  his  army 
to  blockade  prince  Charles  in  Prague,  marched  against  Daun 
with  the  remainder  of  his  forces,  and  attacked  him  in  a  very 
strong  position  at  KoUn ;  but  was  at  length,  ailer  great  loss, 
compelled  to  retreat,  to  raiso  the  siege  of  Prague,  axid  to 
evacuate  Bohemia. 

The  French  court,  whatever  motive  had  determined  it  to 
join  in  exciting  this  war  on  the  continent,  had,  of  course,  its 
own  objects  in  carrying  it  on.  Probably  its  greatest  object 
was  the  conquest  of  Hanover.  Sixty  thousand  men  were 
accordingly  marched  in  Uiat  direction  under  the  command  first 
of  the  mar^chal  d'Estrees,  and  afterward  of  the  marechal  do 
RicheUeu ;  to  whom  was  opposed  an  army  hastily  collected, 
and  chiefly  consisting  of  Bnmswickers,  Hanoverians  and  Hes- 
sians, which  was  placed  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of 
Cumberland.  To  him  Frederic  looked  for  support  on  that 
side ;  but  the  duke  retreated  as  the  French  army  advanced ; 
and  at  last  he  signed  a  convention  at  Closter  Seven,  by  which 
both  parties  agreed  to  abstain  from  hostilities.    The  posses^ 
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Bion  of  Hanover  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  who 
oommitted  there  great  diaorders,  and  levied  excessive  oontri- 
butions.  A  detachment  of  their  army,  to  the  amount  of 
twen^-five  thousand  men,  penetrated  into  Saxony,  afler  thus 
ravagmg  Hanover,  and  joined  at  Erfurt  an  army  of  the  Im- 
perialists. On  November  the  5th,  Frederic  defeated  this  aroiy 
at  Rosbach.  This  was  one  of  his  most  splendid  and  memor- 
able victories.  He  then  hastily  returned  into  Silesia,  and  on 
the  5th  of  December  gained  another  victory  over  the  Austiians 
at  Leuthen. 

Thus  ended  the  year  1757.  It  would  take  me  too  long  to 
give  you  even  the  briefest  relation  of  the  other  exploits  which 
the  king*  of  Prussia  performed  in  the  subsequent  years  of  this 
sanguinary  war.  Often  defeated^ii^t  never  dispirited,  often 
vufiering  from  his  own  over-pertinacifey  in  attempting  to  ove^ 
come  insuperable  obstacles,  but  always  formidable,  and  foil 
of  resources,  even  in  circumstances  to  adl  appearance  hopeless, 
there  scarcely  exists,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  any 
instance  in  which  any  other  general  ever  eflected  so  much 
with  means  so  apparently  inadequate.  At  length,  exhausted 
even  by  his  own  victories,  he  was  on  the  point  of  falling  he- 
fore  Russia  and  Austria,  when  he  was  delivered  by  one  of 
those  extraordinary  chances  that  are  sometiihes  seen  to 
change  the  fortune  of  nations.  Elizabeth,  empress  of  Rus- 
sia, died  in  1762,  and  Was  succeeded  by  Peter  III.  Thii 
young  monarch  had  been  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  mili- 
tary talents  and  glory  of  Frederic ;  he  solicited  his  jQriendship, 
and  restored  all  that  Russia  had  taken  from  him.  It  even 
seems  probable  that  if  he  had  lived,  he  would,  in  his  enthusi!- 
astic  passion  for  glory,  have  placed  at  the  king  of  Prussia's 
disposal  the  whole  power  of  his  immense  territory,  and  have 
proposed  to  engage  with  him,  like  a  true  knight-errant  of  old 
times,  in  some  wild  object  of  romantic  ambition. 

Such  visionary  schemes,  if  they  existed,  were  soon  cut  short 
by  the  death  of  the  new  czar,  who  was  assassinated  six  months 
after  his  accession.  His  wife,  Catharine  II.,  who  succeeded 
him,  and  who  is  universally  supposed  to  have  been  privy  to 
his  murder,  preserved  toward  all  the  courts  of  Europe  a 
rigid  neutrality;  which,  however,  enabled  Frederic  to  direct 
his  whole  efibrts  against  the  Austrians,  whose  progress  he 
checked,  and  over  whom,  at  the  very  end  of  the  war,  he 
gained  some  closing  advantages. 

But  to  return  to  the  events  which  concerned  France  mora 
immediately.     All  the  best  statesmen  were  anxious  for  peace ; 
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bnt  madame  de  Pompadour,  who  governed  every  thing,  was 
otherwise  determined ;  and  a  second  treaty  of  Versailles  was 
contracted  with  Austria  on  December  the  30th,  1757,  on 
nearly  the  same  terms  with  the  former. 

This  detennination  to  go  on  with  the  war  turned  out  most 
disastrously.  The  French  army  in  Germany  was  defeated 
at  Crevelt,  in  June,  1758 ;  and,  though  victorious  at  Berghen 
in  the  foUowing  April,  was  again  defeated  at  Minden  on  the 
1st  of  August,  1759.  The  campaign  of  1760  produced  no 
event  of  importance,  though  the  French  gained  a  slight  ad- 
vantage at  Clo6ter<samp.  The  war  vnth  England  was  still 
more  unfortunate.  On  August  the  17th,  1759,  the  French 
admiral  La  Clue  was  defeated  near  Lagos,  on  the  coast  of 
Portugal,  by  a  superior  fleet  imder  the  command  of  admiral 
Boscawen.  Mar6chal  Conflans,  who  had  the  command  of 
the  Brest 'fleet,  was  defeated  by  Sir  Edward  Hawke  on  No- 
vember the  20th.  Guadaloupe,  and  some  other  small  islands 
in  the  West  Indies,  feH  into  the  hands  of  the  English ;  and 
the  French  arms  sustained  also  a  signal  defeat  in  the  battle 
of  Quebec,  on  the  13th  6f  September.  In  this  battle  the 
French  general,  the  marquis  de  Montcalm,  was  killed,  and 
nearly  at  the  same  moment  the  English  general  Wolfe. 
Both  these  officers  were  greatly  regretted,  and  appear  to 
have  possessed  equally  all  those  estimable,  as  well  as  all  those 
gallant  qualities,  which,  when  united,  ferm  the  perfection  of 
the  soldier's  character. 

In  the  end  of  1759  died  Ferdinand  VI.  king  of  Spain,  and 
vras  succeeded  by  his  brother  Don  Carlos,  king  of  Naples, 
who  now  took  the  title  of  Charles  III.  of  Spain.  One  of 
Charles's  first  acts  was  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  the  king 
of  France,  which  is  commonly  called  the  Family  Compact, 
by  which  these  two  kings  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  united 
themselves  in  the  strictest  ofiensive  and  defensive  alliance. 
France  hoped,  by  this  treaty,  which  was  signed  August  15th, 
1761,  to  avail  herself,  in  the  war  with  England,  of  the  mari- 
time power  of  ^pain ;  but  its  only  efiect  was  that  of  inflicting 
on  her  ally  a  series  of  disasters  similar  to  her  own.  In  1761 
and  1762,  the  French  lost  Martinique,  and  were  finally  ex- 
pelled firom  Canada.  The  English  also,  who,  in  the  former 
years  of  the  war,  had  made  descents  at  St.  Male  and  Cher- 
bai^,  took  Belle-Isle,  which  they  retained  till  the  peace. 
They  took  also  aU  the  French  possessions  in  the  East  Indies, 
and  took  Cuba  and  the  Philippine  Islands  firom  Spain. 

All  parties,  however,  at  length  feeling  themselves  exhaust-' 
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cd,  preUminarieg  of  peace  between  EMflaml  and  FtwBtodym^ 

ngned  at  Fontainbleau  on  the  3d  of  November,  1762,  and  a 
general  peaee  wa^i  oonduded  in  the  begmning  of  the  IbUowing 
year.  The  chief  articlet  were,  that  France  luxiendeied  to 
England  Canada  and  all  its  dependencicB,  and  also  seTcral  of  the 
captured  ialanda  in  the  West  Indies.  Minorca  was  restored 
to  the  English*  and  Florida  given  up  to  theip.  Cuba  wan 
restored  to  Spain.  The  kii^  of  Prussia  on  his  part  retained 
Silesia. 

The  island  of  Coraioa  was  annexed  to  France  in  1768. 
The  natives  of  that  island  had  carried  on  for  many  years  a 
contest  Math  tha  Genoese,  who  had  been  at  one  time  its  mas* 
ters,  but  who  had  been  of  late  unable  to  enforce  their  authority. 
The  Genoese  sold  their  claims  to  France;  and  a  body  ii 
French  troops,,  after  a  spirited  resistance,  which  was  cluefly 
headed  bv  Pascal  Paoli,  a  native  Corsican,  gained  full  poi- 
session  of  it.  Paoli  took  refuge  in  England,  where  he  was 
received  into  the  bept  aocietv,  and  lived  to  be  very  old. 

The  due  de  Choiseul,  who  had  been  made  chief  minister 
in  1768,  was  disgraced  and  banished  from  court  in  1770, 
chiefly  through  the  influence  of  madame  du  Bani,  ^  new 
mistress  of  the  ]ung.  One  of  the  duke*s  chief  objects,  doling 
the  whole  course  oJf  his  administration,  was  to  raise  a  navy 
which  might  be  equal  to  contend  with  that  of  EngH"*^-  He 
longed  to  retaliate  all  the  maritime  disgraces  which  Franoe 
had  suflered  during  the  Seven  Years*  War,  and  was  prepared 
to  foment,  by  every  means  in  his  power,  the  discontents  which 
were  already  beginning  to  spring  up  between  England  and 
her  American  colonies. 

Soon  after  the  peace  of  Paris  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  was 
suppressed  in  France.  Of  this  obnoxious  body,  the  veiy  name 
of  which  has,  with  many  persons^  become  almoat  synonymous 
with  falsehood  and  artifice,  it  is  very  diflScult  to  know  justly 
what  to  think.  It  was  by  far  the  most  learned  of  aJl  the 
orders  pf  the  church  of  Rome,  and  has  doubtless  always  poa- 
sessed  among  its  members  many  sincere  and  excellent  meo. 
An  intriguing  ambition,  and  a  disposition  to  justify,  if  not  to 
instigate  any  crimes  which  might  be  for  the  aggrandizem^t 
of  their  society,  is  the  character  which  is  commonly  given  to 
them  hj  their  enemies — ^with  what  degree  of  justice  I  do  not 
pretend  to  say.  £ut  it  is  certain  that  at  the  period  of  their 
suppression  they  were  the  victinos,  not  of  justice,  but  of  am* 
mbsity,  and  that  they  have  a  claim  on  this  aocoiint  to  our 
sympathy  and  regard.    The  edict  by  whic^  th^v  were  sap- 
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pressed  in  France  was  dated  in  the  month  of  NoTember, 
1764,  and  confinned  afterward  by  a  bull  of  pope  Clement 
XIV.,  dated  July  21,  1773.  / 

During  the  greater  part  of  this  reign  a  perpetual  struggle 
was  xMurried  on  between  the  royal  autiiority  and  that  of  "die 
parliaments.  At  length  the  crown  proyed  completely  sue- 
eessfiil,  and  established  an  absolute  and  unresisted  preiogatiye. 

You  recollect  how  many  of  the  direct  heirs  of  the  crown 
died  prematurely  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
The  same  misfortune  marks  also  the  reign  of  his  successor. 
The  duke  of  Burgundy,  eldest  son  of  the  dauphin,  and  the 
elder  brother  of  Louis  XVI.,  died  in  1761,  at  the  agp  of 
eleyen.  The  dauphin,  his  father,  who  possessed  a  very  amia- 
ble character,  survived  him  only  a  few  years,  and  died  De- 
cember 20,  1765.  The  d&uphiness,  to  whom  he  had  been 
most  sincerely  attached,  and  who  cherished  the  greatest  re- 
spect for  his  memory,  died  March  13,  1767.  The  queen's 
death  followed  on  the  25th  of  June,  1768.  Her  father  Stan- 
islaus, by  whom  she  was  tenderly  beloved,  had  died  a  few 
months  before. 

Louis,  on  the^  death  of  his  queen,  folt  some  moments  of 
anguish ;  but  he  soon  plunged  into  the  most  disgraceful  ex- 
cesses, from  which  he  never  afterward  made  any  attempt  to 
extricate  himself  He  died  of  the  smaU-pox  on  the  10th  of 
May,  1774,  in  hia  65th  year,  after  a  reign  of  fifty-nine  years. 

He  married  in  1725  Marie  Leczinski,  daughter  of  Stanis- 
laus, king  of  Poland.  By  her  he  had  two  sons  and  eight 
daughters : 

(1.)  Louis  the  dauphin,  bom  Sept.  4,  1729,  died  in  1765. 
(2.)  A  son,  who  died  in  his  infancy.  (3.)  Marie  Louise 
Elizabeth,  married  in  1739  Philip  infant  of  Spain.  (4.) 
Anne  Henriette,  died  1752.  (5.)  Marie  Adelaide.  (6.)  Vic- 
toire.  (7.)  Sophie.  (8.)  Louise  Marie,  entered  a  convent 
of  Carmelites  in  1771. 

Two  others  died  in  childhood. 

Louis  the  dauphin  married  first  the  infanta  of  Spain,  who 
died  July  24,  1746,  leaving  one  daughter,  who  died  in  in- 
fancy. 

He  married,  secondly, 

Marie  Josephe,  princess  of  Saxony. 

By  her  he  had  five  sons  and  three  daughters  : 

(1.)  Louis  Joseph  Xavier,  duke  of  Burgundy,  bom  Sept. 
13,  1751,  died  Feb.  22,  1761.  (2.)  Xavier  Marie  Joseph, 
due  d'Aquitaine,  bom  Sept.  8,  1753,  died  Feb.  22,  1754. 
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(8.)  Louis  Angiute,  allerwaid  LoniB  XVI.  (4.)  LouiB  Staa- 
ulaut  Xayier,  count  de  Prorence,  afterwaxd  Louib  XVIII. 
{6.)  Charles  Philij^,  count  d'Artois,  afterward  Chaiies  X. 
(6.)  Adelaide  Clotilde,  married  the  prince  of  Piedmont.  (7.) 
Elizabeth  Philippine.  (8.)  Marie  Zephirinei  died,  aged  five 
years,  Sept.  1, 1755. 

Louis  XV.  was  one  of  the  worst  kings  of  his  race.  Though 
not  naturally  deficient  dither  in  beneToUuit  or  in  pious  feel- 
ings, he  had  neither  sense  nor  principle  to  raise  on  ^is  fiMmdar 
tion  any  superstructure  of  true  virtue  or  religion,  and  he  stands 
in  history  a  most  oonspicaous  example  of  the  ease  with  which 
even  a  good  disposition,  when  unsustained  by  any  strength  of 
character,  may  sink  into  the  most  hopeless  and  degnding 
habits  of  Vice. 

In  the  course  of  this  long  reign  theie  arose  in  Franeo  a 
large  body  of  men  of  letters,  who  seem  almost  to  have  d»> 
voted  themselves  to  the  guilty  project  (tf  undeimining  the 
Christian  faith.  What  the  causes  were  whidx  made  this 
wickedness  so  general  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  The  corruptions 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  which  was  now  no  longer  upheld  in 
France  by  the  great  abUities  of  suoh  men  as  had  belonged  to 
it  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  alienated  many  people  even 
fiom  religion  itself.  That  pride  of  heart  also,  which  is  a  too 
common,  and  the  worst  fault  of  our  nature,  fuad  the  most  inr 
consistent  with  that  humble  and  teachable  disposition  whidi 
was  inculcated  by  our  blessed  Saviour  on  his  diasiples,  eatches 
easily  the  spirit  of  infidelity. 

From  these  and  other  causes,  there  arose  a  large  party  in 
France  of  men  vrho  went  in  oosomon  by  the  title  of  phuaso- 
phes.  These  united  all  their  efibrts  to  destroy  what  they 
commonly  called  "  fanaticism ;"  but  by  this  te?m  they  meant 
nothing  less  than  Christianity.  The  harder  and  .the  worse 
the  object  they  proposed,  the  more  determined  they  became 
in  the  prosecution  of  it ;  and  nothing  can  less  deserve  the 
name  of  philosophy  than  the  insidious  warfare  by  which  they 
attempted  to  gain  the  evil  object  which  they  had  at  heart. 
To  a  certain  extent  they  were,  no  doubt,  very  successfuL  The 
tone  of  infidelity  spread  into  all  companies,  I  might  almost 
say  into  all  countries,  with  rapidity ;  and  in  France  especially 
if  it  did  not  serve  to  prepare  the  political  revolution  of  the 
subsequent  reign,  yet  undoubtedly  it  aggravated  aU  its  worst 
excesses. 

Of  the  French  writers  of  the  age  of  Louis  XV.  Voltaire 
and  Rousseau  were  by  far  the  most  eminent. 
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The  family  name  of  Voltaire  was  Anraet.  He  was  bom 
at  Paris,  Febniary  20,  1694.  He  was  a  man  of  dry  wit, 
and  of  a  sarcastic  turn  of.expressiiKi,  but  of  the  most  out- 
rageooB  and  jealous  vanity  imaginable.  He  was  invited  to 
Berlin  by  Froderio  of  Prussia,  and  staid  there  some  time ; 
but  Frederic  eould  not  long  bear  his  arrogance,  and  Voltaire 
expected  eveiy  where  the  most  unlimited  deference  and  re- 
spect. He  fled  from  Prassia,  and  settled  afterward  at  Femey, 
an  estate  which  he  purchased  near  Qeneva.  He  died  at  Paris, 
May  30,  1778. 

Kousseau's  ybrte  was  eloquence ;  his  writings  are  very  im- 
pasdaned.  His  feelings  seemed  to  follow  the  current  of  his 
UDoagination,  and' he  had  plainly  no  principle  by  which  ta  reg- 
alate  them.  He,  too,,  was  vain,  even  to  a  degree  of  insanity. 
He  quarreled  with  every  body,  even  vrith  those  who  were 
most  disposed  to  be  friendly  to  him,  and  of  these,  in  particu- 
lar, with  Hume  the  historian.  Rousseau  and  Voltaire  could 
never  tolerate  each  other.  Bx>uBieao  at  one  time  came  to 
Lopdon,  and  attracted  attention  there  by  walking  about  the 
streets  in  an  Armenian'  costume.  He  was  bom  at  Greneva, 
June  28,  1712,  and  died  at  Eimenonville,  July  2,  1778. 

r 

CONVERSATION  ON  CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

RUhaird.  The  pec^k  of  France  seem  to  have  come  to 
a  pretty  pass,  more  especially  the  ladies  :  I  hope  there  were 
$Ofme  good  ones  among  them  ! 

Mr$»  Markkam,  The  queen  and  her  four  danghtera  were 
women  of  exemplary  character,  but  of  V0ry  retued  habits, 
and  their  esjusv^  *oould  only  be  seen  in  the  limited  carde  to 
which  they,  confined  themselves.  The  danphiness  also  was  a 
very  charming  woman.  She  was  aU  goodness  and  gentle 
ness,  and  devoted  her  life  to  the  fiilflllment  of  her  duties  as  a 
wife  and  a  mother.  * 

Mary.    What  sort  of  a  man  was  the  dauphin  ? 

Mr$.  M>  He  is  represented  as  having  been  an  amiable 
man,  whose  afiections  had  been  chilled,  and  the  powers  of  his 
mind  depressed  by  the  coldness  of  his  &thM's  behavior  toward 
bim.  Louis  always  entertained  a  jealousy  of  his  son,  and  re- 
pressed,  aa  thinking  it  insincere,  every  demonstration  of  afieo- 
tion  which  the  naturally  warm  heart  of  the  dauphin  prompted 
him  to  show.  The  courtiers,  caching  the  tone  of  the  king, 
and  of  madame  dc  FompadMir,  tho  d«iphin's  avowed  enemy, 
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affected. to  treat  him  with  maiked  negleet.  The  prince, 
whoBe  Bpiiits  were  naturally  weak,  oppresMd  by  those  moT' 
tificatioiui,  sank  into  a  state  of  mental  apathy.  His  health 
gave  way,  and  he  fell  into  a  consumption.  He  met  the  ap- 
proach of  death  with  the  most  cheerful  tranquillity.  His  only 
worldly  regret  was  on  account  of  his  son,  afterward  Louis 
XVI.,  left  without  a  guide  amid  the  dangers  of  a  vicious  court 
and  a  conupted  age.  His  a&otionate  wife,  who  had  numd 
him  with  unremitting  care  during  the  whole  of  his  illnesi, 
contracted  the  seeds  of  the  same  fatal  disorder,  and  soon  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  grave. 

Rickard.  Was  that  maichionesB  of  Pompadour  a  very 
fascinating  woman  ? 

Mrs.  M.  She  was  handsome  and  bold,  and  contrived  to 
acquire  an  unboimded  influenoe  over  the  weak  and  fitoile 
mind  of  the  king.  She  was  a  vroman  of  low  birth,  and  of 
no  education.  She.  had  no  great  talents,  but  had  some  de- 
gree of  shrewdness.  By  living  in  the  court  she  acquired  an 
imposing  air  of  dignity,  but  she  still  retained  many  traces  of 
vulgarity  in  her  speech  and  manner,  which  appeared  the  more 
striking  in  a  court  which,  though  it  had  lost  much  of  the  de- 
corum, still  piqued  itself  on  the  elegance  and  refinement  which 
it  had  aoquir^  under  Louis  XIV.  Madame  de  Pompsdonr 
afiected  to  make  madame  de  Maintenon  her  model,  and,  ailer 
the  decease  of  the  queen,  she  aimed  at  a  marriage  with  the 
king.  But  death  put  an  end  to  her  projects ;  and  never  did 
he  seize  a  more  unwilling  victim.  She  clung  to  power  with 
the  last  remnant  of  life,  and  while  lying  on  her  death-bed,  had 
her  face  rouged  to  hide  her  hopeless  condition^  and  gave  audi- 
ence to  ministers,  princes,  and  courtiers. 

Crtarge,  Why  did  that  other  bad  viroman,  that  madame 
du  Barri,  want  to  get  the  duo  de  Choiaeul  turned  out  of  the 
ministry  ? 

Mrs,  M,  Because  he  refused  to  pay  court  to  her.  The 
duke  retired  to  Chanteloup,  a  ixftignificent  palace  on  the 
banks  of  the  Loire,  where  he  was  soon  surrounded  by  the 
best  chosen  and  most  brilliant  society  in  France,  and  may 
truly  be  said  to  have  eiyoyed  an  honoreUde  disgrace.  M. 
Dutens,*  gives  a  particular  description  of  the  manner  of  liv- 
ing at  Chanteloup,  where  it  was  the  vrish  of  the  duke  and 
duchess  that  their  guests  should  enjoy  an  entire  liberty. 
Every  persou  spent  his  mornings  as  he  pleased.  At  three 
o'clock  dinner  was  9erved,  but  those  who  preferred  dining  i& 
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prirate  huA  dinner  in  their  own  apartments.  After  dinner, 
■ome  walked,  some  oonveTsed,  some  read  aloud  ;  every  one 
fi>l]owed  hifl  own  inclinations ;  and  those  wearisome  questions 
"  Why  don't  you  sUy  ?"  and  "  Where  are  you  going  ?"  were 
never  asked.  In  the  evening  the  duke  and  duchess  usually 
walked,  and  their  guests  gladly  accompanied  them.  After- 
ward, those  who  chose  played  at  cards,  and  every  one  went  to 
bed  as  early  or  as  late  as  he  pleased.  The  household  was  on 
a  princely  scale,  and,  including  out-door  and  in-door  servants, 
consisted  of  nearly  four  himdred  persons.  A  second  table  was 
kept  for  people  who  came  on  bumness,  but  whose  rank  did  not 
entitfe  them  to  a  place  at  the  first  table.  There  was  a  com- 
plete establishment  ibr  la  chaste,  and,  what  was  still  more 
essential  in  a  French  ehiteau,  a  private  theater. 

Kichard,  Was  the  loss  of  the  duke,  as  a  minister,  much 
lelt  in  France  ? 

Mrs.  M.  It  was  the  more  felt  because  he  had  very  in* 
efficient  successors.  His  dismissal  was,  therefore,  a  great 
Uow  to  the  dignity  of  the  French  monarchy,  and  with  him 
all  its  political  greatness  disappeared  fi>r  a  time.  But  Choiseul, 
though  a  favorite  with  the  higher  classes,  was  much  disliked 
by  the  people  at  large,  on  account  of  his  love  of  war,  his  ex* 
travagance,  and  his  mismanagement  of  the  finances. 

Grwrge,     Were  there  not  plenty  of  dukes  and  counts  left  ? 

Mrt,  M,  There  was  no  scarcity  of  dukes  or  counts.  In 
fact,  the  increase  of  the  nobility  was  among  the  national  evils, 
and  the  more  so  because  an  efieminate  and  degraded  charac- 
ter pervaded  the  higher  classes  of  society.  It  is,  however,  to 
be  observed  of  the  latter  end  of  this  reign,  that  the  coarse* 
ness  in  conversation,  which  had  in  the  time  of  the  regency 
been  esteemed  as  wit,  was  getting  out  of  fashion.  The  phi- 
losophers, as  they  were  called,  who  were  now  beginning  to 
have  a  great  influence  over  the  public  taste,  had  introduced  a 
sort  of  sentimental  cant,  which  proved  extremely  catching. 
To  extol  the  virtues,  instead  of  deriding  ,them,  became  the 
order  of  the  day.  But  the  reformation  went  no  farther.  To 
profess  the  love  of  virtue  was  of  itself  sufficient,  and  was  not 
thought  to  imply  any  obligation  to  practice  it. 

lUchard,  f^ay,  mamma,  did  the  arts  and  sciences  sufier 
by  this  alteration  for  the  worse  in  the  national  character  ? 

Mrs.  M,  I  think  I  may  venture  to  say  that  the  age  of 
Louis  XV.  was  the  age  of  bad  taste,  and  that  the  architect* 
ore,  paintings,  and  dr^  of  the  times  will  fully  justify  me  in 
maldng  this  remark.    A  love  of  gaudy  and  frivolous  ornament 
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was  every  when  viiiUe.  Aiehiteetaio  wu  defonnad  and 
paintiiig  disfigaTed  by  it.  Groda  and  goddeaws  and  satyra 
were  introdumd  oat  of  plaoe^  while  ahepherda  and  ah^hera- 
eaaea  were  painted  in  the  fimnal  dress  and  the  conatoaiBed 
attitudea,  which  la  tnode^  that  vMtaUe  eUman,  had  intxo* 
duced  at  oourt.  Thia  ia  pavticalarly  oonspicooiis  in  the  paini> 
inga  of  Watteau. 

lUchard,  Ah,  mamma,  I  lememBer  seeing  acme  piistoies 
of  mineing  ladies  and  gentlemen  by  that  very  painter  at  the 
Dulwioh  gallety ;  and  Greoige  and  I  laughed  so  loud  that  yoa 
and  papa  said  yon  were  aahunad  of  «« 

Mary.    And  pray,  mamma,  what  were  they  hke  ?    ^ 

Afrs.  AT.  Tlw  dieas  of  the  ladies  was  the  most  nnbeoom- 
ing  that  oould  be  imagined.  Paint,  patehea,  Ikk^  and  high 
heels,  were  all  in  their  glory  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV .  The 
hair  also  was  diesaed  in  the  most  firightful  way  possible,  and 
with  80  elaborate  an  attention,  that  to  ourl,  mz,  and  distort 
it  aooording  to  role,  was  a  labor  of  some  honn.  It  is  aaaerted 
that  there  were  no  leas  than  twelve  handred  haii^dreaaerB  at 
that  time  in  Paris,  and  the  sienr  le  Gms,  a  oelebrated  co^euTf 
published  a  volume  on  hair-dieasing,  in  which  the  principles 
of  the  art  are  laid  down  scientifically. 

Ridiard,  I  really,  mamma,  begin  to  be  out  of  all  patieiifia 
^th  these  FxeacAk^  and  all  their  frivolity. 

Mr$,  M.  Having  said  k>  much  of  what  is  bad  in  this 
reign,  it  is  but  iair  to  mention  vrhat  is  good.  The  general 
appearance  and  oonvenienc^  of  Paris  was  much  impnived, 
and  this  example  vras  imitated  in  many  of  the  provincial 
towns.  In  Paris  several  fountains  were  made  in  different 
parts  of  the  city ;  the  royal  military  school  was  finuided,  and 
other  public  buildings  erected.  A  noUe  aquare  also,  the 
Place  de  Louis  XV,,  vras  built,  adjoining  to  the  gaxdena  of 
the  TuUeries.  In  it  was  placed  a  bronze  equestrian  statoe 
of  Louis  XV.,  on  a  pedestal  supported  by  four  marble  statues 
r^resenting  strengd^  peace,  prudence,  and  justice.  This 
group  gave  occasion  to  a  couplet  which  said  that  it  represent- 
ed the  virtues  on  foot,  and  vice  on  horseback.*  This  statne 
of  Louis  was  destroyed  during  the  Revolution,  but  I  can  risow 
you  a  dnwing  of  it.  The  hcHrse  has  hoea  criticised  as  not 
sufficiently  majestic,  bat  the  fiiult  does  not,  I  understand,  rest 
vrith  the  artist.  The  king  expressly  desired  to  be  placed  on 
his  £i,vorite  steed,  and  both  horse  and  rider  are  likenessea. 

*  O  k  belle  Htatae  1    O  le  beau  p^deital  1 
L«i  ▼•rtot  Mnt k  pied :  I«  tIm eft 4 ohevtll 
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Oeorge,  BhaU  I  tell  yoa*  mftimnA,  whom  I  liked  best  of 
idl  the  people  in  the  last  copter  ?  It  ynm  that  king  of  Proa* 
na.    He  was  Bomethiiig  like  a  king. 

Mrs.  M,  He  was,  imdouhtedly,  a  man  mueh  to  be  ad« 
miied.  But  you  will  not  hke  him  so  well  when  you  know 
moie  about  hnn.  Hie  had  grcat  eoungo;  a  dear  underatand- 
ing,  a  decisive  mind,  and  a  long  and  stroiig  head*  But  he 
was  hant  unfeeling,  and  doqpotie,  in  a  degroe  that  has  been 
seldom  witnessed  in  modem  times.  The  oonmion  Bjrmpathies 
of  humanity  were  dead  within  him.  fie  oould  be  just,  and 
he  oould  be  liberal^  because  his  reason  told  him  that  it  was 
good  poHey  to  be  so ;  but  be  had  no  heart,  he  loved  nobody, 
he  cared  for  nobody.  £ven  those  whom  he  afypeared  to  cher- 
iah,  and  profeased  to  serve,  he  would,  when  the  whim  seised 
him,  overwhelm  with  cutting  saroasms,  sneers^  and  negleets, 
those  instruments  of  mental  torture^  ^e  inflietions  of  which 
are  more  severe  than  any  bodily  pains. 

MarU.  I  suppose  he  had  been  a  spoiled  child.  I  have 
heard  that  that  will  mslDe  fieople  hard-hearted ! 

Mrs,  M.  On  the  contrary,  the  defects  in  Frederic's  char^ 
acter  may  in  a  great  measure  be  traced  to  the  blight  which 
his  feelings  had  su^red  in  early  life  from  the  harsh  treatment 
Whidk  he  had  received  ftom  his  father.  His  father,  WiUiiom  I., 
was  a  man  of  a  Imital  and  violent  temper.  He  piqued  him* 
self  on  being  a  thorough  aoldiet,  and  despised  all  refinements. 
He  disliked  his  eldesi  son,  and  always  spoke  of  him  with  con- 
tempt, as  a  coxcomb  and  a  French  wit,  because  his  ta^  led 
him  to  cultivate  his  mind  by  the  study  of  the  belles-lettres. 
The  queen,  who  was  sister  to  our  Greoige  I.,  was  an  amiable, 
giood  woman.  She  was  very  desirous  that  her  son  lAiould 
marry  her  niece,  the  princess  Anne,  of  England.  FVederio 
had  seen  his  cousin,  and  was  deeply  enamored  of  her.  The 
king  at  first  consented  to  the  marriage,  but  having  taken 
some  ofiense  at  Greorge  I.  (I  believe  for  calhng  him  his  brother 
^  corpored)^  he  forbade  his  son  to  think  any  more  of  the 
match.  Frederic  found  this  a  very  hard  order  to  obey,  and 
being  more  and  more  miserable  at  home,  he,  with  his  mother's 
approbation,  concerted  a  plan  of  escape  to  England.  But  nn- 
Inddly  the  plan  was  discovered,  and  Frederic,  and  his  fnend 
and  confidant,  the  baron  de  Catt,  were  seized  in  the  moment 
of  escape,  and  thrown  into  prison.  The  king's  first  impulse 
was  to  ipiut  his  son  to  death,  and  his  life  was  savied  only  by 
tiio  intervention  of  the  Austrian  embassador,  who  declared 
ttiat,  aecordiiig  to  the  kws  of  the  Grennamc  body,  the  prinee 
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of  PnuoA  waa  tmder  the  safeguaid  of  the  empire.  WiUiam, 
finding  he  could  not  take  his  son's  hfe,  inflicted  on  him  a 
most  horrible  revenge.  He  ordered  a  scafibld  to  be  erected  in 
fiont  of  his  prison  windows,  and  caused  his  unfortunate  inend 
to  be  decapitated  before  his  eyes.  The  prince  fainted  away 
at  this  horrible  spectacle,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  he  oonld 
be  brought  to  hims^  again. 

Mary,  I  hope  his  hard-hearted  father  did  not  keep  him  in 
prison  aJfter  that  ? 

Mrs,  M.  He  was  kept  in  close  oonfinemeat  fi>r  three  yean 
At  the  end  of  that  time,  William,  capricious  and  sudden  in  all 
his  resolutions,  took  it  into  his  head  to  release  him.  He  had 
him  brought  from  prison,  and  placed  behind  his  mother's  chair, 
while  she  was  engaged  at  cards.     The  imprisonment  of  her 

I  son  had  been  a  seyere  affliction  to  the  queen,  who  had  often 

interceded  for  him  as  much  as  she  dared.  You  may  imagine, 
therefore,  what  were  her  feelings,  when  she  turned  round  and 
unexpectedly  beheld  him. 

Richard,  There  was  more  of  cruelty  than  Idndness  in 
this  contrivance  of  the  king's,  for  the  poor  queen  might  have 
died  of  surorise. 

I  Mrs.  M.     In  1740,  William  died,  and  Frederic  became 

king,  and  having  been  in  his  own  person  so  great  a  sufierer 
from  tyranny,  he  acted  as  if  he  thought  that  he  had  acquired 

I  the  greater  right  to  be  a  tyrant  himself. 

Mary.    Ah !  mamma,  if  he  had  but  recollected  how  much 

'  better  it  is  to  do  as  we  would  be  done  by ! 

'  Mrs.  M.     That  Christian  maxim  had,  I  fear,  but  little  to 

do  either  with  the  practice  of  Frederic  or  with  his  creed.  He 
had  entangled  hinuelf  in  the  mAzes  of  the  new  French  phi- 
losophy, and  was  a  professed  in£del. 

Mary.  Did  he  ever  many  the  English  princess  ? 
Mrs.  M.  No.  He  married  a  princess  of  Brunswick,  and 
treated  her  with  n^lect.  The  happiness  oC  domestic  life  waa 
quite  unknown  to  him.  He  lived  only  for  the  pubUc,  and 
though  he  divided  his  time  between  war,  literature,  and  the 
government  of  his  kingdom,  the  same  unalloyed  desire  of  fame 
was  the  motive  which  prompted  these  varied  pumiits,  and  en- 
grossed all  his  faculties.  He  followed  rigidly  the  rules  he  had 
laid  down  for  his  own  conduct,  and  required  the  most  exact 
obedience  in  others.  He  was  extremely  methodical,  both  in 
the  aflairs  of  state  and  in  his  studies.  He  read  a  great  deal, 
and  divided  his  books  into  two  classes.  The  first  class  con- 
sisted of  the  lighter  works  of  the  day,  which  he  read  only 
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once ;  the  second,  of  books  of  established  merit,  to  which  he 
wished  to  give  repeated  attention.  Of  each  of  these  select 
works  he  had  five  copies,  one  for  each  of  the  fiye  palaoes  he 
used  to  inhabit.  Thus,  when  he  removed  fiom  one  palace  to 
another,  he  had  only  to  make  a  note  of  the  volume  and  page 
he  left  off  at,  to  be  able  to  resome  the  perusal,  without  hav- 
ing to  carry  his  books  about  with  him. 

Richard.     Do  you  know  what  these  favorite  books  were  ? 

Mrs.  M.  They  were  not  always  the  same.  New  books 
would  gain  admittance,  and  the  old  ones  would  go  out  of 
£ivor.  But  among  the  standards  were  the  French  transla- 
tions of  the  classics  (for  Frederic  knew  little  Latin  and  no 
Greek),  and  the  pl^  of  Com^e,  Racine,  and  Moliere.  Our 
old  acquaintance,  Henault's  history,  had  also  a  place  in  his 
select  library. 

Greorge.  I  can  not  comprehend  how  Frederic  could  find 
time  to  read  so  many  old  books,  and  new  books,  besides  fight- 
ing all  those  battles,  and  looking  after  the  afiairs  of  his 
kingdom. 

Mrs.  M.  I  have  already  said  that  he  was  very  methodi- 
cal, and  that  will  in  great  measure  account  for  his  finding 
time  for  every  thing. 

Richard.     In  that  respect  he  resembled  Louis  XIV. 

Mrs.  M.  Frederic  was  in  most  respects  greatly  superior 
to  Louis.  He  was  no  lover  of  pomp  and  etiquette,  and  gave 
little  of  his  time  to  trifles.  For  instance,  the  dress  of  a  courtier 
was  to  Louis  almost  an  affair  of  state,  while  to  Frederic  it 
was  a  matter  of  the  utmost  indifierence.  One  day,  some 
person  just  arrived  from  a  long  journey  made  an  apology  for 
appearing  in  his  traveling  dress.  The  king  rebuked  him  by 
saying,  that  all  he  wanted  of  him  wa^  his  head,  and  that  as 
long  as  he  brought  that,  he  might  come  in  whatever  dress  he 
pleased. 

Htlary.  Pray,  what  sort  of  dress  did,  the  king  wear  him- 
self? 

Mrs.  M.  His  dress  was  never  splendid,  and  not  often  new. 
He  commonly  wore  a  blue  military  uniform,  a  small  wig  with 
a  long  queue,  and  a  little  three-cornered  cocked  hat.  He  was 
never  seen  without  high-topped  boots.  In  his  latter  years  he 
would  indulge  himself)  when  he  was  indisposed,  in  wearing  a 
robe  de  chambre ;  but  even  then  he  was  seldom  seen  without 
his  cocked  hat,  and  never  without  his  boots. 

Mary.     He  must  have  been  a  droll  figure. 

Mrs.  M,    There  was  so  much  majesty  in  his  eye  and  de- 
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meanor,  and  be  was  bo  really  great,  that  no  singularity  of  dresi 
oould  make  bim  look  ridiculoua.  la  the  memoin  of  count 
Begur,  a  French  gentleman,  which  have  been  lately  published, 
there  is  an  account  of  a  priyate  audience  which  be  bad  with 
Frederic.  *'  I  examined,"  says  the  count,  "  with  strong  cari- 
osity this  man,  great  in  genius,  small  in  stature,  and  slxnost 
bent  down  under  the  weight  of  his  laurels  and  his  long  labon. 
His  blue  coat  worn  out  like  his  body,  bis  long  boots  that  went 
higher  than  his  knees,  bis  waistcoat  stained  with  snuff  fbmied 
a  singular  and  yet  noble  appearance.  The  fire  of  bis  eya 
showed  that  bis  mind  had  not  decayed  with  age." 

Mary.  I  don't  think  I  could  erer  have  admi^  his  dirty 
waistcoat. 

Mrs*  M,  Snuff  was  the, only  personal  gratification  in 
which  he  indulged  to  excess,  and  I  was  going  to  say  that  snufi*- 
boxes,  of  which  he  had  an  incredible  number,  were  bis  only 
vanity.  But  he  was  extremely  vain  of  his  wit,  and  never 
could  control  himself  in  the  di4>lay  of  it.  No  one,  when  in 
his  presence,  could  feel  himself  secure  firom  its  attacks,  which 
were  the  more  painiiil,  because  the  arrows  of  his  satire  were 
generally  barbed  by  malioe. 

Mary,  Well :  my  brothers  may  call  him  a  very  gieat 
man  if  they  choose;  but  for  my  part  I  don't  like  bim  at  all. 

Mrs,  M,  The  only  living  creatures  to  whom  he  was  uni- 
formly kind  were  his  dogs.  He  had  a  favorite  breed  of  veiy 
small  graybounds,  and  had  some  of  them  always  with  him. 
When  he  traveled,  and  even  when  engaged  in  war,  be  would 
carry  one  of  these  little  animals  in  his  arms. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

LOUIS  XVL 

(rxKT  1.) 

[Tain  ifMr  GIitM,  int-ITM.] 


Louis  XYT.  vbs  aiboat  twenty  7«n  of  >ge,  wben,  on  hia 
gnmdfsther'a  death,  lie  nicce«ded  to  the  throne.  He  bad 
manied,  May  16,  1770,  Marie  Antoinette,  aTehdncheag  of 
Auitria,  one  of  the  d&ughten  of  Maris  Theresa,  Nothing 
could  be  more  amiable  than  the  new  king'a  natural  dispoai- 
tion  :  he  waa  pious  and  tolerant,  of  great  induBtry  and  appli* 
cation,  particulariy  in  financial  aSairB ;  and  sincerely  aniioui 
to  promote  the  h&ppmen  of  his  people,  by  introducing  into  the 
■ystem  of  goremraent  manr  improrementa  and  alterationa 
which  were  in  themeelves  deatiable,  ot  whinh  the  ipirit  of 
the  time*  appeared  to  require. 

Louis,  however,  though  of  very  amiable  diBpositions,  bad  ft 
weak  and  irreaolute  mind.  One  of  his  fint  acts  was  to  re- 
establish the  parliament,  which  had  been  suppressed  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  reiKU  of  his  predecessor.  The  management 
of  the  finance!  he  jdaced  in  tJie  hands  of  M.  Tnifcot,  a,  man 
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of  great  and  enlightened  abilities,  who  saw  plainly  both  the 
evik  which  had  been  produced  by  the  improvident  system 
which  had  before  been  acted  upon,  and  also  the  true  piinciples 
on  which  to  remedy  them.  It  is  thought  that  this  minister 
did  not  sufficiently  consult  the  wishes  and  opinions  of  the 
country  in  general,  and  the  timid  king,  either  alamied  by 
some  of  his  measures,  or  swayed  by  the  artful  instigation  of 
his  enemies,  dismissed  him  in  the  year  1776.  Soon  after  his 
dismissal,  the  efiective  business  of  his  office  was  intrasted  to 
M.  Necker,  a  Swiss,  and  a  Protestant,  who  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  less  able  man  than  Turgot,  but  who  was  much 
less  obnoxious. 

In  the  mean  time  the  difierences  between  the  English  and 
their  North  American  colonies  grew  into  a  war  which  was 
destined  to  extend  into  almost  every  portion  of  the  world.  It 
was  the  policy  of  France  to  foment  these  dissensions.  Louis, 
both  as  an  honest  and  as  an  amiable  man,  and  probably  also 
from  the  repugnance  which  we  may  suppose  him  to  have  felt, 
as  a  king,  to  encourage  subjects  in  resisting  theur  government, 
was  exceedingly  unwilling  to  embark  in  this  war.  But  be 
was  carried  along,  almost  in  spite  of  himself,  by  those  ambi- 
tions statesmen  who  thought  that  the  time  was  now  come  to 
strike  with  advantage  at  the  power  of  England,  and  to  trans- 
fer to  France  the  naval  and  commercial  superiority  which 
that  rival  nation  had  for  a  long  time  possessed.  The  French 
marine,  through  the  efibrts  of  the  duke  de  Choiseul  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  former  reign,  and  of  M.  de  Sartine  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present,  was^  nearly  equal  in  foroe  to  that  (^ 
England,  and  more  than  equal  to  it,  allowing  for  the  neoes^ 
saxy  occupation  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  English  na^ 
in  the  war  with  America.  Under  these  circumstances  this 
war  between  France  and  England  became  almost  wholly 
maritime. 

In  December,  I777,,the  preliminaries  were  signed  at  Paris 
of  a  treaty  between  France  and  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. This  treaty  was  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war  with 
England.  The  first  action  of  any  importance  was  fought  oS 
Ushant  on  the  27th  of  July,  1778,  between  a  French  fleet  of 
thirty-two  ships  of  the  line,  commanded  by  the  count  d'Or- 
villiers,  and  the  English  fleet  of  thirty  ships  of  the  line,  com- 
manded by  admirals  Keppel  and  PaUiser.  This  action  was 
indecisive.  Not  a  single  ship  was  taken  or  sunk  on  either 
aide.  But  the  French  seemed  to  think  it  a  great  matter  to 
have  been  able  thus  to  contend  on  nearly  eqiutl  terms  with  a 
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nation  which  had  been  so  long  master  of  the  sea.  The  En- 
glish on  their  side  were  much  dissatisfied,  and  a  long  series  of 
mutual  accusation  and  recrimination  ensued  between  their 
two  admirals^  The  count  d'Estaing,  with  twelve  ships  of  the 
line,  had  been  dispatched  in  April  to  the  coast  of  America. 
Thence,  afler  some  time,  he  proceeded  to  the  West  Indies, 
wheiB  the  marquis  de  Bouill6,  governor  of  Martinique,  had 
taken  Dominica  from  the  English.  The  English  in  their  turn 
had  taken  St.  Lucia.  D'Estaing  made  an  attack  on  St.  Lu- 
cia, but  was  repulsed  with  great  slaughter. 

In  the  following  year  France  was  joined  by  her  ally  Spain. 
The  combined  fleets  of  these  two  countries  amounted  together 
to  sixty-six  ships  of  the  line,  besides  frigates  and  other  smaller 
vessels.  The.  count  d'Orvilliers  was  commander-in-chief. 
These  fleets  entered  the  British  Channel,  unseen  hy  Sir 
Charles  Hardy,  the  English  admiral,  who  was  on  the  watch 
for  them  at  its  entrances,  with,  some  say  thirty-five,  and  some 
thirty-eight,  ships  of  the  line,  and  who,  it  was  apprehended, 
might  have  prevented  their  junction.  For  a  time  th^  threat- 
en^ an  attack  at  or  near  Plymouth ;  and  the  English,  who 
knew  that  laige  bodies  of  French  troops  were  aoembled  on 
the  opposite  coast,  were  very  apprehensive  of  an^  attempt  at 
invasion,  now  that  their  enemies,  whom  they  had  so  long  tri- 
umphed over  at  sea,  appeared  their  superiors  even  on  that 
element.  The  count  d'Orvilliers,  however,  seemed  to  fbar  the 
consequences  of  an  attack  on  Plymouth,  or  of  any  similar 
operation,  while  the  English  fleet,  although  inferior  to  his  own, 
remained  entire.  He  took,  \iear  Plymouth,  one  64  gun  ship, 
which  mistaking  his  fleet  for  the  English,  sailed  into  the  mid- 
dle of  it  unawares ;  and  he  then  retired  toward  the  mouth  of 
the  Channel,  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  Sir  Charles  Hardy 
on  his  return. 

The  English  admiral,  who  had  been  long  retarded  by  con- 
trary winds,  found  himself  at  length  able,  on  the  last  day  of 
August,  to  enter  the  Channel.  The  combined  fleets  which  he 
had  thus  passed  by,  turned  and  pursued  him  as  far  as  Ply- 
mouth, and  then  went  to  Brest,  without  efiecting  any  thing 
of  importance.  There  probably  was  never  any  nuuitime 
spectacle  more  imposing  in  itself,  or  more  morti^fing  to  the 
English,  than  to  see  these  great  fleets,  the  pursuing  and  the 
pursued,  in  their  course  up  the  Channel.  I  have  conversed 
with  persons  who  saw  them  passing  the  Lizard  Point, 
and  who  told  me  that  the  sea  seemed  to  be  quite  covered 
with  ships,  and  that  the  foremost  was  nearly  out  of  sight 
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to  the  eastwmid,  when  the  hindennost  beoame  viable  in  the 
west. 

In  thu  year,  in  the  West  Indies,  the  French  fleet,  under 
oomte  d'Estaing,  took  the  islands  of  St.  Vinoent  and  Grenada, 
and  had  an  indedsiTe  engagement  with  admirals  Bynm  and 
Banington.  D'Estaing  afterward  made  an  unsuooessful  at- 
tempt on  Savannah  in  Greorgia,  which  was  in  the  possession 
of  the  English,  and  then,  tdfter  sailing  again  into  the  West 
Indies,  where  he  left  a  part  of  his  fleet,  proceeded  with  the 
remainder  to  Europe. 

The  chief  events  of  the  year  1760  were,  that  on  the  16th 
of  January,  admiral  Rodney,  who  was  on  his  way  to  relieve 
Gibraltar,  which  had  been  blockaded  ever  since  Spain  had 
declared  war,  defeated  a  Spanish  fleet  of  eleven  ships  of  the 
line,  under  the  command  of  Don  Juan  de  Langara.  He  then 
proceeded  to  Gibraltar,  without  opposition,  and  afterward  to 
the  West  Indies.  He  had  there  three  engagements  with  the 
comte  de  Guichen,  who  had  succeeded  the  comte  d'Estaing, 
but  none  of  these  had  any  important  results.  The  French 
and  Spanish  fleets  were  united,  and  poapesned  in  those  sess  a 
decided  superimty  over  any  ibroe  which  could  be  faronght 
against  them. 

In  1781,  the  oomte  de  Grasse  took  the  conmiand  of  theie 
fleets,  and  on  the  28th  of  April  had  an  engagement  with  ad- 
miral Hood,  the  result  of  which  waa,  to  biing  Tobago  into 
the  hands  of  the  French.  The  Engliah  sufiered  several  other 
losses  in  that  quarter.  They  were  involved  also  soon-ato** 
ward  in  a  war  with  Holland,  and  Un  indecisive  action  between 
the  Dutch  and  the  English  fleets  was  fought  in  the  North 
Sea,  near  the  ahoal  called  the  Dogger^bai^,  on  the  dth  of 
August,  1781. 

On  the  12th  of  April,  in  the  year  1782,  the  oomte  de 
Grasse  had,  oflf  the  iaiand  of  Dominica,  another  action  with 
admiral  Rodney.  The  English  had  thirty-aeven  ships  of  the 
line,  the  French  thirty-four.  The  compte  de  Grasse,  a  niaa 
of  the  highest  oonrage,  was  on  boajrd  the  YiUe  de  Paris,  a 
ship  of  110  guns,  which  was  a  present  to  the  French  king 
ftnm  the  city  of  Paris.  Hardly  any  ship,  perhaps,  wss  ever 
ibught  more  gallantly,  but  the  French  were  at  last  totslly 
defeated ;  the  Ville  de  Paris  and  four  other  ships  of  the  line 
were  taken,  and  one  ship  was  sunk.  The  slaughter  was  te^ 
rible,  and  tho  more  so-  because  the  fleet  had  on  board  a  hody 
of  5500  troops.  On; the  19th  of  the  same  month,  two  more 
were  captured  by  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  who  had  been  detaehed 
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fiQm  ftdmiral  Rodney's  main  fleet,  and  two  more  about  the     '  , 

same'  time  offUshant,  by  admiral  Barrington.  ftix  AA\. 

The  Englifih  were  much  elated  with  these  succeBBes,  bat  ^y^ 
their  exaltation  was  considerably  damped  by  the  loss  of  some 
of  their  principal  prizes,  mid  among  them  of  the  Ville  de  Paris, 
in  a  violent  storm  which  overtook  the  fleet  on  its  way  to  En- 
gland after  the  action.  When  the  ViUe  de  Paris  was  last 
seen,  she  was  weathering  the  gale  with  apparent  success,  but 
she  was  never  heard  of  more. 

On  September  13th,  a  formidable  attack  was  made  on  Gib- 
raltar, but  it  failed  completely.  The  besiegers  were  com- 
manded by  the  due  de  Crillon,  a  French  officer  in  the  service 
of  Spain,  and  a  large  body  of  French  troops  served  under  him. 
Among  them  were  the  comte  d' Artois,  the  king's  brother,  and 
the  duke  of  Bourbon. 

Under  these  circumstances,  negotiations  for  peace  were  en- 
teled  into  on  less  unequal  terms  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, in  a  case  where  England  alone  had  to  contend  with 
ao  many  powerflil  adversaries.  A  treaty  between  England 
and  the  United  States  having  been  previously  settled,  prelim- 
inaries of  peace  between  the  powers  at  war  were  signed  at 
Versailles,  January  20,  1763.  France  and  England  restored 
mutnally  their  respective  conquests,  with  the  exception  that 
England  gave  up  to  France  the  islands  of  St.  Lucia  and  To- 
bago in  ihe  West  Indies,  the  establishments  on  the  river 
Senegal,  and  some  other  forts  in  Africa,  together  with  some 
small  districts  in  the  East  Indies.  All  that  I  need  say  here 
•f  the  treaty  between  England  and  Spain  is,  that  Spain  re- 
tained possession  of  Minorca, which,  B&er  sustaining  a  severe 
siege,  had  finally  been  obliged  to  capitulate  to  a  tmited 
French  and  Spanish  army,  on  the  4th  of  February,  1762. 

Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  this  general  peace,  the  internal 
difficulties  of  the  French  government  were  seen  sensibly  to 
increase.  Financial  embarrassments  seemed  to  be  at  first 
the  most  pressing  evil.  The  expenses  of  the  virar  had  added 
greatly  to  the  public  debt,  and  the  privilege  possessed  by  the 
nobles  and  clergy  of  holding  their  estates  free  from  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes,  exceedingly  diminished  the  national  resources, 
and  naturally  aggravated  the  discontents  of  the  people. 

M.  Necker  had  been  dismissed  in  1761.  In  the  end  of 
1783,  M.  da  Calonne  was  appointed  minister.  He  at  length 
found  it  necessary  to  propose  to  subject  to  taxation  the  whole 
of  the  landed  property  of  the  kingdom,  including  that  of  the 
nobles  and  clergy. 
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This  oouM  not  be  done,  howeyer,  without  the  ooraent 
either  of  these  bodies  themselves,  or  at  least  of  some  great 
national  council,  the  authority  of  which  would  have  de^ve 
weight  with  all  parties.  The  assembling  of  the  States^G^eiie- 
lal  appeared,  under  these  circumstances,  the  most  natural 
and  constitutional  resource.  But  that  body  had  not  met 
since  1644,  and  both  the  king  and  the  minister  must  have 
feared  to  encounter,  in  the  existing  state  of  the  countiy,  the 
stormy  discussions  which  would  certainly  arise  in  it  if  assem- 
bled. For  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  at  this  time,  the  people 
not  only  sufiered  many  grievances  from  the  actual  despotism 
both  of  the  government  and  of  the  nobles,  but  that  the  princi- 
ples of  liberty,  which  made  them  more  sensible  of  these  griev- 
ances, were  very  generally  canvassed  and  popular.  The 
ability  of  England  (a  far  less  populous  and  fertile,  and  far 
less  extensive  country)  to  support  with  ease  a  mueh  laipr 
debt  than  that  which  pressed  on  France  so  heavily,  was  just- 
ly ascribed  to  its  free  constitution.  The  interest  taken  in  the 
late  war  in  America  had  diffused  an  enthusiasm  for  republi- 
can theories ;  and  many  writers,  Rousseau  in  particular,  had 
decked  them  out  with  a  seduoing  brilliancy. 

In  this  state  of  opinion,  Oalonne  reasonably  dreaded  the 
consequences  which  might  result  from  assembling  the  States- 
General.  The  parliaments  appeared  determined  to  support 
the  exclusive  interests  of  the  privileged  classes.  He  had  no 
resource,  therefore,  but  to  convene  the  NotaJbles :  an  assembly 
consisting  of  a  number  of  persons  summoned  from  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  chiefly  selected  firam  the  higher  orders  of  tbe 
state,  and  nominated  by  the  king  himself.  The  Notables  had 
been  convened  by  Henry  IV.  and  by  Louis  XIII.  They  now 
met  on  the  22d  of.  February,  1787.  The  number  of  mem- 
bers was  144.  This  assembly,  however,  would  not  listen  to 
the  measures  which  were  proposed  by  M.  de  Calonne ;  and 
that  minister,  finding  the  tide  set  against  him,  was  obliged  to 
resign  his  office  on  Uie  9th  of  April.  About  a  month  after, 
M.  de  Brienne,  archbishop  of  Toulouse,  afterward  arehbishop 
of  Sens,  was  appointed  lus  successor ;  but  the  Notables  still 
remained  impracticable,  and  consequently  were  dissolved  on  J 
the  25th  of  May.      .  .  ajv^  ^ 

The  only  resource  for  money,  without  convening  the  States- 
General,  was  now  to  raise  it  in  the  ordinary  way  by  royal 
edict ;  which  edict  could  not  be  passed  without  first  going  to 
the  parliament  for  registration.  This  the  parliament,  on  the 
present  occasion,  refused ;  and  when  the  king,  by  holding  a 
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Bed  of  JuBtioe,  compelled  them  to  register  the  edict,  thejr 
made  stnmg  remonatrances,  and  declared  the  registration 
illegal.  TheY  also  petitioned  that  the  States-General  might 
be  assembled.  On  this  the  parliament  was  banished  to 
Tioyes  in  Champagne,  but  waa  again  recalled  in  September. 

In  1788,  after  farther  struggles  with  the  parliament,  M. 
de  Brienne  resiffned  his  office,  M.  Necker  was  recalled,  and 
again  appointea  chief  minister  ;  and  with  his  advice  it  was 
at  last  determined  to  convoke  the  States-Greneral  on  the  1st 
of  May  in  the  following  year.  A  new  convention  of  Notables 
was  assembled  in  November,  to  determine  the  method  by 
which  the  States  should  be  elected,  and  other  questions  as  to 
the  composition  of  that  great  body. 

The  first  question  was,  whether  the  States,  when  con* 
▼ened,  should  meet  in  one  assembly,  or  in  three  separate 
chamben,  or,  as  was  said,  whether  they  should  vote  by  heads 
or  by  orders.  Another  question  ynm,  whether  the  deputies 
of  the  third  estate  should  be  only  equal  in  number  to  each  of 
the  other  two  orders  severally,  or  whether  they  should  be 
equal  to  those  of  both  orders  conjointly.  In  the  previous 
meetings  of  the  States-General,  which  had  t^ken  place  in 
remote  periods  of  the  French  history,  neither  of  these  ques- 
tions had  been  clearly  decided,  precedents  being  to  be  found 
on  both  sides.  They  were  both  of  them  questions  of  great 
importance.  If  the  three  estates  met  in  separate  chambers, 
and  any  measure  to  be  adopted  must  have  a  majority  in  all, 
or  at  least  in  two  of  them  (which  was  the  plan  proposed  in 
case  of  their  separation),  it  would  appear  easy  for  the  clergy 
and  nobles,  whose  interests  were  in  most  respects  similar,  to 
coalesce  against  the  commons.  And  it  is  plain,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  if  they  'sat  in  one  chamber,  the  commons  would 
have  a  great  ascendency  over  the  other  orderSr  particularly  if 
it  had  (dao  as  many  deputies  of  its  own  as  those  of  the  other 
two  orders  united.  Eveil  '^rithout  this  double  r^eseniation, 
the  ascendant  of  the  commons  would  probably  be  quite  deci* 
sive,  if  all  the  orders  met  in  a  single  chamber.  This  woul4 
be  the  case,  partly,  because  very  many. of  the  nobles,  the 
duke  of  Qileans  more  particularly,  were  disposed  to  seek  pop- 
nlarity,  for  the  sake  of  converting  it  to  their  own  aggrandize- 
ment ;  partly,  because  among  the  deputies  of  the  deigy,  a 
great  number  would  necessarily  be  parish  priests  or  curls,  of 
whom,  in  all  countries,  a  very  large  proportion  is  always 
taken  out  of  the  popular  body ;  partly,  and  principally,  be- 
cause many  persons  of  all  orders  were  become  converts  to 
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popular  principles.  The  king,  at  length,  without  deciding 
the  question  whether  the  States  should  deliberate,  or  not,  in 
separate  chambers,  conceded  the  double  representation  of  the 
comtnons. 

The  States  opened  at  Versailles  on  the  7th  of  May,  1789. 
The  deputies  of  the  clergy  were  in  number  291,  of  whom 
205  were  cur6s :  those  of  the  nobles,  270  :  those  of  die  third 
estate,  684.  Nothing  could  be  more  august  than  the  fint 
opening  of  this  assembly.  The  king  delivered  a  short  speech 
finom  the  throne,  in  which  he  congratulated  himself  on  thus 
meeting  his  people,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  this  epoch 
might  become  forever  memorable  from  the  happiness  and 
proi^rity  which  would  succeed  it.  To  judge  from  the  meie 
spectacle  which  was  here  exhibited,  the  fondest  hopes  might 
be  cherished  that  a  bright  day  of  happiness  waa  now  dawning 
on  France.  The  king  desired  most  truly  his  people's  wel&re. 
Was  it  possible  that  the  representatives  of  the  people  them- 
selves could  fail  to  point  out  to  him  the  best  way  of  attain- 
ing it? 

Alas !  all  persons  who  indulged  this  pleasuraUe  anticipation 
were  destined  to  experience  the  bitterest  disappointment. 
The  king  and  his  ministen  were  men  wholly  incompetent  to 
guide  the  debates  of  such  a  body  as  they  had  assembled. 
All  real  strength  was  in  the  popular  party  Of  the  first  lead- 
ers of  this  party  many  were  men  of  good  intentions,  but  they 
almost  all  of  ihem  wanted  practical  wisdom ;  and  it  soon 
appeared  evident  that  it  was  unprepared  and  unequal  to  pm^ 
sue  steadily,  and  to  useful  purpose,  any  consistent  object  or 
principle. 


CONVERSATION  ON  CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

Bddiard.  Alas !  poor  Louis !  how  sorry  I  am  for  him. 
What  a  pity  it  was  that  he  had  not  some  wise  and  good  ooua- 
sellor  to  tell  him  what  to  do  for  the  best. 

Mrs.  Markham,  He  would  have  been  incapable,  I  fear, 
of  benefiting  even  by  the  best  advice.  His  excessive  timidity 
(the  efiect  of  his  too  confined  education)  occasioned  in  him  a 
want  of  confidence  both  in  himself  and  others,  and  put  it  oat 
of  his  power  to  act  with  candor  or  firmness.  The  misfi)^ 
tunes  of  his  life  may  be  chiefly  attributed  to  this  weakness. 
In  all  other  respects  he  was  an  excellent  man,  and  he  was  the 
only  king  of  Franoe,  since  Henry  IV.,  who  had  shown  any 
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regard  for  the  real  happiness  of  his  people.  But  the  parallel 
oan  go  no  farther.  Louis,  though  superior  to  Hemy  in  the 
purity  of  hn  private  life,  was  his  inferior  in  aU  popular  quali- 
ities.  Shy  and  awkward  in  his  manner  and  air,  he  could  not, 
like  Henry,  captivate  the  multitude  by  the  grace  and  dignity 
of  his  demeanor,  nor  by  his  ready  address :  nor  could  he  over- 
awe them  by  his  promptness  and  deoisioa.  He  was  clumsy 
in  his  person,  inelegant  in  his  gait*  careless  and  untidy  in  his 
dress,  and  though  his  features  were  good,  his  countenance  was 
heavy  and  unpleasing.  He  did  not  look  like  a  king ;  and  the 
French,  who  of  all  the  people  in  the  civilized  world  are  the 
most  governed  by  the  eye,  soon  lost  their  respect  for  him.  His 
good  quahties  were  thrown  away  upon  them.  His  benevo- 
lence and  kindness  of  heart  they  attributed  to  weakness,  and 
his  lenity  to  cowardice. 

Greorge.  It  should  seem,  then,  that  the  French  would 
rather  have  a  fine  gentleman  than  a  good  man  for  their  king. 

Mrs,  M,  There  were  some  few  who  could  appreciate  lus 
real  worth.  The  marquis  de  Boui]16  says  of  him  in  his  Me- 
moirs, "  In  the  midst  of  the  most  corrupt  court,  Louis  XVI. 
led  an  uncorrupt  life.  In  the  midst  fji  iireligion  and  atheism, 
he  preserved  a  pure  and  enlightened  devotion,  and  was  per- 
sonally economical  amidst  the  most  unbridled  luxury." 

Mary.  I  really  think  the  French  were  unreasonable  not 
to  be  contented  with  such  a  king  as  that. 

Mrs.  M,  The  French  had  long  been  used  to  the  blaze  and 
flutter  of  a  gaudy  court,  and  could  not  reconcile  themselves  to 
a  monarch  who  preferred  the  simple  habits  and  amusements 
of  private  life.  The  queen  also  greatly  shocked  them  by  the 
contempt  with  which  she  treated  those  unmeaning  ceremoni- 
als which  had  been  introduced  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  which  like 
his  ghost,  still  haunted  the  court. 

George.  I  do  not  wonder  at  her.  I  am  quite  certain  that 
if  I  had  been  in  her  place  I  should  have  done  the  same. 

Mrs.  M.  It  was  very  natural  that  a  young  and  lively 
princess  should  find  the  court  formalities  extremely  irksome. 
Still  she  was  very  unwise  to  show  her  dislike  to  them.  She 
was  the  first  queen  of  France  who  admitted  gentlemen  into 
her  court  parties  :  but  her  grreatest  happiness  was  to  abandon 
the  court  altogether,  and  to  retire  with  a  chosen  circle  of 
firiends  to  her  little  farm  at  Trianon ;  where,  dismissing  the 
queen,  she  would  assume  the  farmer's  wife,  and,  attired  in 
a  simple  dress  of  white  musUn,  would  employ  herself  in  her 
dairy  and  garden.     Every  thing  here  was  supposed  to  be  in 
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imitation  of  an  Enf  liali  {arm,  Itut  it  wu  more  •».  in  a|ipM^ 
■nee  than  reality.  Th«  thatched  boildiiig  irhich  lodiM  tm 
the  ontaide  like  &  bam,  proved  oo  enterisg  it  to  be  an  ekgant 
ball-room,  and  every  thing  elae  -waa  in  the  mne  taatc. 

Richard.  To  my  way  of  thinkinf ,  tbia  Englidt  him  mart 
have  been  a  mighty  ailly  lort  of  a  pastime. 

George.  For  my  put,  I  am  alwayi  glad  when  pool  kii^ 
and  queena  can  find  any  nice,  comfortable  amnaeinenti. 

Mrt.  M.  The  French  thought  of  Trianon  veiy  much  u 
you  do,  Kichatd ;  but  tbete  wu  nothing  which  ao  much  low- 
ered the  queen  in  their  eyea,  aa  her  evening  walks  on  the 
tamcea  of  Venaillei.     Theie  tenaoM  were  naed  as  a  pnUin 


pnxnenade.  They  were  opMi  to  every  respectably  dressed 
person  who  chow  to  walk  there,  and  in  the  summer  evenings 
we»  in  general  thronged  with  people.  The  queen  delighted 
to  mingle  in  the  crowd,  and  because  she  wore  a  maik,  would 
&ncy  herself  unknown.  But  her  grace  and  dignity  Iwtrayd 
her  through  her  disguise,  and  she  was  ofltMi  eiptned  to  imper- 
tinences from  persons  who  would  not,  except  for  her  incognito, 
have  presumed  to  address  her.  Nor  was  this  the  wgrsL 
These  garden  adventures  gave  opportunities  to  her  enemies 
of  cruelly,  and  I  believe  most  undcfierrcdly,  aspereing  her 
character.  But  although  she  was  fuUy  aware  of  this,  and 
was  often  importuned  by  her  real  frienda  to  forego  these  even 
mg  walks,  she  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  do  so,  persisting 
that  there  could  be  no  harm  in  them  since  her  intentiona  wei* 
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innocant.  She  forgot  that  erery  tMioa  hu  not  only  ita  own 
peculiax  duties,  but  also  ita  own  amiwementi,  and  that  what 
wai  proper  enough  for  a  priv&te  geatlewoman  might  be  iiii< 
proper  or  impohtic  in  a  queen  of  France.  Unhappily,  almott 
all  her  amusements  were  of  a  sort  that  compromued  her  dig- 
nity. Private  theatricalB  were  at  that  time  a  murersal  paaaion 
in  France,  and  to  be  able  to  act  wai  an  aocomplishment  no 
lew  esaential  to  a  lady  of  any  pretension*  than  to  be  able  to 
dance.  The  queen  caught  the  general  mania :  she  bad  a 
private  theater,  and  though  a  very  indifiereot  performer,  would 
frequently  exhibit  henelf  on  the  stage.  It  ia  aome  exeuse, 
however,  for  her  foUiea,  that  she  was  only  fifteen  when  she 
married.  She  was  very  beautiful,  thoughtlees  to  a  degree  of 
ohildiEhneas,  and  willful  to  an  exceM  of  obstinacy.  Her  edu- 
cation had  been  exceedingly  neglected,  and  het  mind  wu 
totally  uninfonned.  She  had  be«n  taught  some  km  aocom- 
plishments,  but  excelled  in  note.  Conscious  of  her  own 
Ignorance,  she  disliked  knowledge  in  other  women,  and  it  is 
aaid  that  sense  and  information  were  always  a  bar  against  her 
iavor.  It  is  oertain  that  the  two  ladies  who  enjoyed  her  an- 
dusive  friendship  were  both  of  them,  though  ainiabte,  sweet- 
tempered,  and  of  irreproachable  character!,  women  of  very 
inferior  capacities. 

Mary.     Pray,  who  were  these  ladies  ) 

Mrs.  M.  The  piinceaae  de  Lamballe,  and  the  duebesae  do 
Folignao.     Marie  Antoinette  lived  to  lament  hei  own  de&- 
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oienoies,  and  to  obwrve,  "What  a  Yeflonioe  in  the  casoalties 
of  life  is  a  well  in£>nned  mind !"  Her  own  defects  of  duu^ 
BOter  were  lufficiently  apparent  to  ail  the  world,  and  floon 
depnred  her  of  the  respect  of  the  public.  Her  amiable  qaal* 
ities  were  seen  by  those  only  who  knew  her  intimately.  Her 
manners  were  singularly  engaging  and  fascinating  to  those  she 
liked,  and  with  whom  she  oould  feel  at  her  ease.  She  was 
warm  in  her  friendships,  and  was  benevolent  and  tender- 
hearted almost  to  an  excess ;  but  her  feelings  were  under  no 
regulation,  and  she  attempted  neither  to  control  nor  disgruBe 
them.  Her  resentments  were  also  as  warmly  expressed  as  her 
friendships,  an  unreserve  which  occasioned  her  many  peiBonal 
enemies. 

Riduird,  Did  the  king  fdlow  the  same  sort  of  life  with 
the  queen  ? 

Mn.  M,  Out  of  complaisance  to  her,  he  partook  some- 
times in  her  amusements,  "  but  in  general,"  says  M.  Lacre- 
telle,  ''he  lived  in  the  midat  of  his  court  like  an  indulgent 
father  who  tolerates  the  diversions  of  his  young  family.''  His 
own  favorite  employments  were  of  a  more  serious  nature.  He 
applied  himself  sedulously  to  all  the  details  of  business.  He 
was  a  great  reader,  and  had  an  extraordinary  knowledge  of 
geography.  He  was  also  a  good  mechanic,  and  had  no  greater 
pleasure  than  to  shut  himself  up  in  a  room  he  called  his  wodc- 
shop,  and  amuse  himself  with  a  common  workman  of  the  name 
of  Gamin,  in  making  locks  and  keys. 

Mary,  And  how  did  the  king's  two  brothers  employ  them- 
selves ? 

Mrs,  M.  I  do  not  know  that  Monsieur  joined  in  the  king's 
amusements,  but  he  very  much  resembled  him  in  character 
and  appearance.  He  was  grave  and  studious,  was  fond  of  btr 
erature,  and  even  occupied  himself  in  writing,  under  a  feigned 
name,  for  the  periodical  papers  of  the  day.  When  a  boy  he 
had  the  reputation  of  being  the  cleverest  of  his  family.  There 
is  a  story  that  when  he  and  his  brothers  were  children,  a  dep- 
utation was  sent  from  the  country  with  an  address  to  them 
on  some  public  occasion.  The  orator  addressed  the  dauphin 
as  being  the  eldest,  and  began  with  a  flaming  compliment  on 
his  talents  and  progress  in  learning.  On  this,  Louis  inte^ 
rupted  the  spokesman,  and  pointing  to  the  oomte  de  Provence 
(as  Monsieur  was  then  called,)  said,  "  Sir,  you  must  mean  my 
brother,  the  comte  de  Provence ;  he  is  the  clever  boy." 

George.  I  am  sure  Louis  was  an  honest  boy,  whether  he 
was  clever  or  not. 
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Mrs.  M»  And  the  same  might  be  said  of  him  when  a  man. 
Whether  clever  or  not,  he  was  veiy  honest.  The  comte 
d'Artois  (afterward  Charles  X.)  was  very  unlike  his  brothers. 
He  was  handsome,  gay,  and  lively :  he  loved  firivolous  diver- 
aons  much  more  than  serious  employmmits,  and  partook  in 
aU  the  queen's  amusements,  and  encouraged  her  in  her  love 
of  dissipation. 

Mary.  The  Revolution  in  France  is  very  difficult  to  un* 
derstand.  I  don't  quite  comprehend  what  was  the  first  be- 
ginning of  it. 

Mr$,  M,  I  have  already  endeavored  to  explain  to  you 
that  the  disordeis  in  the  finance  had  paralyzed  the  powers  of 
government ;  an  evil  which  the  inefficient  measures  of  the 
king  and  his  bewildered  ministers  in  vain  essayed  to  remedy. 
The  higher  ranks  of  the  nobility,  excepting  those  who  were 
of  What  was  called  the  queen's  party,  were  much  estranged 
from  the  court,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  unpopular  habits 
of  the  king  and  queen.  The  provincial  nobles,  who  were  by 
far  the  most  numerous,  were,  with  few  exceptions,  miserably 
poor  and  uneducated.  Shut  up  within  the  pale  of  their  rank, 
they  were  excluded  from  the  law,  firom  commerce,  and  firom 
many  of  those  roads  to  wealth  which  were  open  to  plebeians. 
Their  titles  and  their  exemptions  from  taxation  were  their 
only  distinctions.  These  diBtinctions,  however,  made  them 
look  down  with  contempt  on  their  unprivileged  though  richer 
neighbors,  by  whom  they  were  in  their  turn  despised  for  their 
poverty  and  pride.  In  additicm  to  all  these  evils,  the  false 
philosophy  of^  the  times  had  weakened  the  influence  of  reli- 
gious principle  throughout  France.  Thus  the  cords  were 
loosened  which  bind  society  together,  and  very  slight  impulses 
were  sufficient  to  burst  them  asunder.  The  court  party  as- 
cribe the  first  popular  disturbances  chiefly  to  the  machinations 
of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who  at  any  rate  encouraged  and  heartily 
joined  in  them. 

Ricbard,  I  should  have  thought  that,  as  a  prince  of  the 
Uood,  ho  ought  to  have  supported  the  royal  cause,  instead  of 
turning  against  it. 

Mrs.  M,  The  duke  of  Orleans  was  both  a  wrong-headed 
and  an  unpnncipled  man.  He  was  great  grandson  of  the 
regent,  and  inherited  some  of  his  ancestor's  talents,  most  of 
his  vices,  and  very  few,  if  any,  of  his  captivating  qualities. 
He  hated  the  queen,  because  iko  had  been  too  frauk  and  un- 
guarded to  conceal  her  disapprobation  of  his  conduct,  and 
gratified  his  malice  by  attacking  her  character  in  every  possi- 
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Ue  way.  Most  rf  tbe  almsive  pamphlets,  wldch,  in  the  be* 
ginnixig  of  the  Revolation,  were  ciiculated  against  the  qaeen, 
oould  be  traced  to  his  palace,  and  the  celebrated  nuidame 
Genlifl,  who  was  then  governess  to  his  childien,  is  moefa  be- 
lied if  she  is  not  the  author  of  some  of  them.  Not  conieated 
with  thus  vilifying  the  queen,  he  is  said  to  have  aimed  $ho 
at  dethroning  the  king,  in  the  hope  to  obtain,  if  not  the  throne 
itself,  at  least  the  nomination  of  lieutenant-general  of  the 
kingdom.  But  his  desires  surpassed  his  means  of  accompliih- 
ment.  He  had  no  character,  and  no  power  of  any  kind,  ei- 
oept  what  his  immense  wealth  and  hia  undaunted  wickednen 
gave  him.  And  while  he  deoeived  himself  with  the  idea  tkst 
in  compassing  the  ruin  of  the  royal  family  he  was  at  onoe 
gratifying  his  revenge  and  his  amlntioa,  he  was  in  ftot  pre- 
paring his  own  destruction. 

Richard.  It  must  have  been  something  very  striking  to 
have  watched  the  coming  on  of  the  Revolution,  I  mean  merely 
as  a  spectator,  without  having  any  thing  to  do  with  it 

Mrs.  M.  The  late  Mr.  Arthur  Young  enjoyed,  if  indeed 
it  oould  be  called  ei^oym^nt,  that  opportunity.  He  was  st 
i?ari8  in  the  summer  of  1789,  and  s&ys,  "  It  is  imposMble  to 
have  any  other  employment  at  so  eritical  a  moment,  tlisa 
going  £rcan  house  to  house  demanding  news."  He  adds,  that 
every  press  throughout  France  was  busied  in  printing  psmfdi- 
lets  in  &vor  of  hberty,  and  that  in  the  book-ehops  in  PanB» 
every  hour  produced  something  new.  Mr.  Young  was  in 
Paris  when  the  royal  family,  as  you  will  hear  in  the  emauV 
chapter,  were  brought  there  fn»n  VerMilles,  and  resided  in  a 
sort  of  captivity  in  the  Tuileries.  He  says,  "I  saw  the  king 
walking  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  att^ided  by  six  of  ths 
xniUce  Bourgeoifie.  The  queen  was  also  there  with  a  Isdy  of 
her  court,  but  attended  so  closely  by  the  gardes  Bouigeoiaeflr 
that  she  could  not  speak  but  in  a  low  voice  without  bei^ 
overheard.  She  does  not  appear  in  health ;  she  seems  to  be 
much  afiected,  and  shovirs  it  in  her  face.  A  little  garden  has 
been  railed  off  for  the  dauphin.  Here  he  was  at  work  ^^^ 
rake  and  hoe,  but  not  without  a  guard  of  two  soldiers.  He 
is  a  very  pretty,  good-natured  looluDg  bey,  of  five  or  six  yc«" 
old." 

Mofry.  Poor,  dear  little  boy  I  I  fear  he  could  n^*^*'? 
much  enjoyment  of  his  garden  with  that  horrible  gnu^  ^ 
soldiers.  ^ 

Richard.     How  many  children  had  the  king  and  qo^  * 

Mrs.  M.    They  had  had  four,  but  at  this  time  two  oniy 
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■were  living.  Thwr  eldest  ton  died  when  about  ax  years  old, 
and  was  spared  by  hia  early  death  from  partakii^;  in  the  calam- 
itiea  of  hia  family.  But,  aa  if  Borrow  wu  to  be  the  portion 
of  hia  race,  hie  short  hfe  wai  embittered  by  his  jealouiy  of 
bia  brother,  whom,  because  he  was  very  beautiful,  and  more 
than  commonly  engaging,  he  was  taught  to  consider  as  hia 
mother's  favorite.  The  queen,  who  was  a  very  tender  mother, 
loved  all  her  children  alike,  and  thia  evident  coldneaa  and 
want  of  afiectioa  in  her  eldest  acm  was  one  of  the  fiiBt  severe 
kSictiona  of  her  liie. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

LOUIB  XVI^m  CONTINUATIOH. 

[Y«ui  iftlar  ChiM,  ITW-ITU.) 


The  first  step  of  importance  after  the  opening  of  the  Stateit- 
General  waa,  that  the  deputies  of  the  commona  aaaumed, 
which  tbey  did  almost  immediately,  the  determination  of  the 
point  in  dispute,  whether  the  flcliberationa  ahould  be  carried 
on  in  three  separate  chambera  or  only  in  one.  The  commona 
declared  themselvcB  "The  national  aaaembly."  and  invited 
the  deputies  of  the  nobles  and  clergy  to  join  them     The 
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majority  of  the  clergy  joined  them  fint,  and  then  the  duke 
of  Qrleaaa  with  several  nobles ;  and,  at  length,  at  the  press- 
ing instance  of  the  king,  who  was  anxious  to  compose  hy  any 
means  the  increased  and  increasing  dissensions  of  the  state, 
ail  the  other  deputies  of  those  orders  came  ever. 

While  these  things  were  going  on  in  the  assembly,  the 
nobles  attending  on  the  court,  with  the  comte  d'Artois,  the 
king's  second  brother,  at  their  head,  were  occupied  in  collect- 
ing roimd  Paris  and  Versailles  all  the  troops  they  could  mus- 
ter from  difierent  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  king  disnussed 
M.  Necker,  the  only  person  about  him  who  possessed  anj 
portion  of  the  public  confidence.  This  step  was  taken  on  the 
11th  of  July.  Paris,  where  aU  the  materials  of  insurrectioa 
had  been  fomenting  for  a  considerable  time,  was  thrown  into 
commotion  by  the  intelligence  of  his  dismissal.  The  citizens 
armed,  and  incorporating  with  themselves  a  portion  of  the 
regular  army,  took  the  appellation  of  the  "  national  guard." 
It  was  now  found  that  d^nocratical  principles  were  become 
general  even  among  the  military,  particularly  in  Paris,  vrben 
they  were  exposed  to  the  infection  of  all  the  prevalent  feelings 
of  the  populace,  and  to  the  artifices  of  those  who  wished  to 
seduce  them. 

On  the  14th  of  July,  this  newly-formed  army,  accompamed 
by  a  vast  concourse  of  the  lowest  people,  attacked  and  storm- 
ed the  Bastile,*  which  had  long  been  converted  into  a  sort 
of  state  prison.  Only  seven  prisoners  were  found  there.  Ot 
these,  the  greater  number  were  imprisoned  for  forgery.  The 
others  were  persons  who  had  lost  their  reason,  and  who,  hav- 
ing been  confined  ever  since  the  preceding  reign,  had  been 
detained  because  the  officers  did  not  know  in  what  way  to 
dispose  of  them.  The  frantic  populace  immediately  mu^de^ 
ed  the  governor,  M.  de  Launay,  and  also  M.  de  Lolme,  the 
second  in  conunand.  The  guards  who  had  been  concerned 
in,  and  had  directed  the  attack,  could  with  difficulty  prevail 
on  the  mob  to  spare  the  garrison.  The  heads  of  the  mnr* 
dered  were  fixed  upon  pikes,  and  carried  in  triumph  by  the 
mob  about  the  streets — a  horrid  exhibition  of  that  sanguim^ 
spirit  which  became  predominant  firom  this  time  in  PariSi  ^ 
which  was  communicated  from  thence  to  other  parts  of  th« 
country.  -I  must  cast  a  vail  over  most  of  the  enonmtiej 
which  followed— enormities  "i^eh  are  among  the  strongest 
proofo  to  be  found  in  history  how  utterly  depraved  human  na- 
ture may  become,  when  the  weakness  of  the  law,  and  at 
*  See  vignette  tX  the  head  of  the  preceding  chapter. 
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least  the  fingetfolnen  of  religion,  give  fiee  floope  to  all  its 
evil  paanons. 

The  princes  of  the  blood  and  their  adheients  now  emi- 
grated. The  king  again  recalled  M.  Necker.  On  the  4th 
of  August  the  vioomte  de  NoaiUes,  seconded  by  the  due 
d'Aigu^on,  proposed  in  the  national  assembly  a  complete  re- 
£>im  in  the  whole  system  of  taxation ;  that  for  the  future 
every  tax  should  be  imposed  in  proportion  to  the  fortune  of 
the  contributor,  and  that  no  order  of  the  state  should  be  ex- 
empted ;  that  the  feudal  services  should  be  redeemable,  and 
that  pencmal  servitude  should  be  abolished.  The  excitement 
created  by  these  proposals  spread  immediately  through  the 
whole  assembly.  The  nobles  and  clergy  seemed  to  contend 
with  each  other  which  should  be  the  first  to  ofier  the  greatest 
sacrifices  to  the  public  welfare.  When  they  had  once  begun, 
they  were  afiraid  to  stop.  The  repxesentatives  of  the  cities 
renounced  their  incorporations ;  and  evety  exclusive  right 
and  privilege,  throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  was  at  length 
leaigned.  No  one  end,  however,'did  th^  resignations  gain 
ibr  those  who  made  them  :  the  reigning  party  was  more  in- 
clined to  insult  their  weakness  than  to  respect  or  praise  their 
generosity. 

On  the  20th  of  August,  a  declaration  of  rights  was  agreed 
on,  to  serve  as  a  basis  of  ^e  new  constitution.  On  the  20th 
of  September  it  received  the  royal  sanction.  Though  under 
this  new  constituticNi  the  crown  was  not  abolished,  yet  its 
whole  real  power  was  taken  away. 

At  about  six  in  the  morning  on  the  6th  of  October,  a 
furious  mob  of  both  sexes,  who  had  come  from  I'aris  the  pre- 
ceding day,  made  an  attack  on  the  palace  of  Versailles,  and 
forced  their  way  into  it.  They  seized  two  of  the  gardes  du 
corps,  dragged  them  firam  their  posts,  and  murdered  them  in 
the  most  cruel  manner.  A  party  rushed  into  the  queen's 
apartments,  with  loud  outcries,  execrations,  and  threats,  too 
horrid  to  be  related.  The  sentinel,  M.  de  Miomenil,  after 
bravely  resisting  for  a  few  minutes,  finding  himself  entirely 
overpowered,  opened  the  queen's  door,  and  called  out  with  a 
loud  voice,  '*  Save  the  queen  :  her  life  is  aimed  at :  I  stand 
alone  against  two  thousand  tigers !"  He  soon  afler  ssnk 
down  covered  vrith  wounds,  and  was  left  for  dead  ;  but  com- 
ing a^^ain  to  the  use  of  his  senses,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
creep  away  unobserved  through  the  crowd.  It  will  afibrd 
pleasure  to  all  who  love  courage  and  fidelity  to  know  that  he 
was  aflerward  cured  of  his  wounds.    The  rufikns,  reeking 
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vnth  Yob  blood,  rushed  into  the  chamber  of  the  queen,  and 
pierced  with  bayonets  and  poniards  the  bed  "whence  this  pe^ 
secuted  woman  had  fled,  almost  naked,  and  through  ways 
unknown  to  the  murderers,  to  the  king's  apartments.  The 
king  was  already  alarmed,  and  had  gone  to  seek  her.  He 
was  met  by  some  of  his  guards,  who  escorted  him  back  to  his 
own  apartment,  where  the  queen  was  already  arrived,  and 
where  soon  afterward  the  children  were  brought  to  them. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  gardes  du  corps  were  hunted  from 
place  to  place  through  ail  the  purlieus  of  the  palace,  much 
as  the  Protestants  had  been  during  the  massacre  of  Saint 
Bartholomew. 

In  this  imminent  danger,  the  marquis  de  la  Fayette  inte^ 
posed.  He  commanded  the  national  guard  of  Paris,  and  had 
come  to  Versailles  the  preceding  erening.  He  had  but  tittle 
influence  over  his  troops,  and  less  ovw  the  raging  mob ;  but 
on  the  king's  promising  to  set  ont  instantly  for  Paris,  he  soo- 
ceeded  in  checking  the  immediate  progress  of  violence.  To 
Paris  with  the  king  !  was  the  universal  cry  :  there  was  no 
refusing  or  remonstrating  :  the  whole  royal  family  was  at  tlw 
mercy  of  the  rabble,  nor  could  La  Fayette  have  insured  tlieur 
Uvea  for  a  moment,  if  they  had  appeared  to  hesitate. 

The  moum&l  procession,  which  lasted  six  hours,  though 
the  distance  is  only  twelve  miles,  began  immediately.  The 
mob  accompanied  and  surrounded  the  royal  carriage.  To 
render  the  triumph  more  complete,  a  party  of  the  gardes  da 
corps,  deprived  of  their  arms,  and  treated  as  prisoners  of  war, 
were  appoint^,  under  the  name  of  an  escort,  to  attend  their 
sovereign.  That  this  procession  also  might  in  all  its  parts 
be  characteristic,  the  mangled  and  bloody  heads  of  the  two 
guards  who  had  been  muniered  in  the  morning  were  carried 
along  on  pikes  to  griaoe  the  spectacle,  and,  it  is  said,  were  fre- 
quently and  designedly  exhibited  before  the  vrindows  of  the 
carriage  which  contained  the  royal  captives.  The  king  W 
lodged  at  the  Tuileries  ;  *  the  city  was  illuminated,  and  the 
evening  spent  in  triumph  by  the  Parisians.  The  nationsl 
assembly  also  removed  at  this  time  to  Paris. 

During  the  year  1790  the  king  ramained  at  the  Toileric* 
in  a  condition  no  way  difierent  from  that  of  a  prisoner,  and 
not  treated  even  with  personal  respect.  On  the  16th  oi 
June  a  decree  passed  the^  assembly  for  the  abolition  of  ^ 
hereditary  titles,  orders,  armorial  bearings,  and  other  marks 
of  the  distinction  of  ranks  in  society.  Of  all  the  king's  sowr 
*  See  vignette  at  the  bead  of  tbii  chapter. 
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isten,  M.  Necker  alone,  though  himself  a  plebeian,  and  bom 
and  bred  in  the  republic  of  Geneva,  had  the  courage  to  op- 
pose the  idle  folly  of  this  decree.  On  the  4th  of  September 
this  minister  resigned.  He  was  a  man  of  the  strictest  and 
most  unblemished  integrity,  and  had,  during  the  greater  part 
of  his  career  of  office,  pouessed  throughout  France  high  pop- 
ularity. But  the  opiniona  of  the  people  were  now  in  a  state 
of  distarbanoe,  in  which  every  thmg,  except  crime  and  vio- 
lence, was  suspected  of  a  want  of  zeal  for  Uberty  ;  and  this 
man,  who  had  -acquired  in  France  an  eminence  which  per- 
haps no  foreigner  had  ever  previously  attained  in  any  coun*- 
try,  and  who  had  certainly  done  nothing  to  forfeit  the  public 
favor,  retired  to  his  own  country  without  the  smallest  mark 
of  honor,  esteem,  or  regret.  He  died  in  1804,  at  Copet.  As 
a  minister  of  finance,  he  would  probably  have  ranked  high  in 
any  ordinary  times  or  circumstances.  It  is  generally  sup- 
posed that  he  had  not  that  stamp  of  high  ability  which  alone 
oould  have  carried  the  government  in  safo^  through  the 
perils  by  which  it  had  b^n  of  late  environed ;  but  it  must 
be  ever  doubtful  whether,  under  the  circumstances  in  which 
France  was  placed  at  the  time  of  the  convocation  of  the 
States-General,  the  wisdom  or  virtue  of  any  individual  could 
have  aveited  the  fatal  consequences  which  were  to  follow. 

A  decree  was  passed  on  the  27th  of  November,  ejecting 
from  their  benefices  all  those  of  the  clergy  who  should  refuse 
to  take  an  oath  *'  to  maintain  to  the  utmost  the  new  constitu- 
tion of  France,  and  particularly  the  decrees  relative  to  the 
civil  constitution  of  the  country.''  The  pope  had  declared 
himself  in  disapprobation  of  this  oath ;  and  it  was  refused 
unhesitatingly  by  vast  numbers  of  the  clergy,  including  al- 
most all  the  bishops.  Of  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  bishops, 
there  were  only  three  who  would  take  the  oath. 

During  these  events  the  number  of  emigrants  increased 
considerably.  In  the  spring  of  1791,  they  formed  an  army 
on  the  German  frontier,  under  the  command  of  the  prince  of 
Conde.*  They  assumed  a  black  uniform,  faced  with  yellow, 
with  a  death's  head,  surrounded  by  a  lautel  wreath,  on  one 
cuff,  and  a  sword  on  the  other,  with  the  motto,  "  Conquer  or 
die."  Much  jealousy  was  entertained  in  France  that  this 
army  of  emigrants  would  attempt  a  counter-revolution,  and 
that  it  would  have  the  support  also  of  many  of  the  powers 

*  Tbifl  prince  of  Cond6,  Louis  Joseph,  wu  the  only  son  of  the  dake  of 
Bourbon,  who  incceeded  the  regent  Orietns  u  minister  to  Loais  XV. 
Bee  page  455. 
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of  Europe,  who  were  eridently  alanned  liy  the  mtemal  di»> 
orden  df  Fnmoe,  and  withheld,  perhaps,  from  interfeiing 
in  them  only  by  the  reaaonable  apmheniian  that  any  symp* 
torn  of  external  hostility  might  endanger  the  king's  personal 
safety. 

The  king  and  queen  and  their  children,  the  princess  Eliza- 
beth, the  Imig's  sister,  with  monsieur  and  madame,  the  king^s 
brother  and  his  wife,  were  now  the  only  persons  of  the  royal 
family  who  remained  in  France  :  all  the  rest  had  emigmted. 
Monsieur  and  madame  left  the  palace  of  the  Luxemburg  on 
the  night  of  the  20th  of  June,  1791,  and  on  the  23d  reach- 
ed Brussels  in  safety.  On  the  same  night  also  of  the  20th 
the  king  himself,  accompanied  by  the  queen,  and  their  chil- 
dren, and  the  princess  Elizabeth,  quitted  the  Tuileries  ;  the 
king's  intention,  however,  not  being  to  leave  France,  but  to 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  loyal  part  of  his  army.  Un- 
happily they  were  stopped  at  Varennes,  and  brought  back 
under  escort  of  the  national  graard.  All  the  suspicions 
which  had  before  been  entertained  of  the  king's  fidelity  to 
the  new  constitution  were,  of  course,  augmented  by  his  thus 
attempting  to  escape;  but  he  was  xeceived  at  Paris  with 
more  temper  than  could  have  been  expected,  and  fer  a  short 
time  the  afi&iis  of  the  country  bore  a  comparatively  tranquil 
appearance. 

The  national  assembly  was  now  hastening  fast  to  the  final 
completion  of  the  new  constitution.  On  the  3d  of  September 
it  was  presented  to  the  king,  and  on  the  13th  he  s^ified  his 
acceptance  of  it.  On  the  following  day  he  repaired  in  person 
to  the  assembly,  and  being  oondnoted  to  a  chair  of  state,  pre- 
pared for  lum  at  the  side  of  the  president,  he  signed  the  con- 
stitutional act,  and  took  an  oath  to  be  faithfiil  to  the  law  and 
the  nation.  On  the  30th  of  September,  this /Ertf  national 
assembly,  which  is  often  known  by  the  name  of  the  ecmstku- 
ent  assembly,  dissolved  itself,  after  having,  by  a  kind  of  self- 
denying  ordinance,  excluded  all  its  members  uom  being  eligi- 
ble to  seats  in  the  next  assembly.  That  next,  which  is  calkd 
the  legislative  assembly,  opened  on  the  1st  of  October,  and 
soon  gave  proof  of  a  most  lamentable  unfitness  for  the  import- 
ant functions  devolved  on  it.  Things  might  have  turned  out 
better,  if  some  of  the  members  of  the  first  assembly,  many  of 
whom,  it  was  hc^ied,  might  have  learned  wisdom  firom  ex- 
perience, had  retained  their  place  among  the  national  repre- 
sentatives. 

The  frightful  violences  which  had  been  committed  through- 
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out  France,  the  nnspaxing  attacks  which  had  been  made  on 
the  soyal  authority,  and  an  apprehension  that  the  dangeroua 
principleB  which  had  in  part  produced  them  might  spread  to 
their  own  dominions*  had  now  exited  a  very  general  alarm 
among  the  sovereign  princes  of  Eun^.  Francis  II.,  who, 
on  the  sudden  death  of  Leopold,  in  Ute  beginning  of  1792, 
succeeded  to  the  possessian  of  the  imperial  crown,  and  in  con* 
junction  with  him  the  king  of  Prossia,  were  the  first  powers 
to  prepare  for  hostUitiea.  War  was  decreed  by  the  national 
assembly  against  Francis  on  the  20th  of  April,  1792.  The 
first  operations  weie  unfavorable  to  the  French,  who  attacked, 
but  unsnccessfttlly,  the  Austrian  Netherlands.  On  the  25th 
of  July,  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  commander-in-chief  of  the 
united  armies  of  Prussia  and  Austria,  issued  at  Coblentz  a' 
most  violent  mamfesto,  in  which  he  declared  himself  author- 
ized by  the  sovereigns  of  those  comitries  to  support  the  royal 
authority  in  France,  and  ev^i  resolved  to  inflict  *'  on  those 
who  shall  deserve  it,  the  most  exemplary  and  ever-memorable 
avenging  punishments,  by  giving  up  the  city  of  Paris  to  mili« 
tary  execution,  and  exposing  it  to  total  destruction ;  and  that 
the  rebels  who  shall  be  guilty  of  illegal  resistance  shall  suffer 
the  punishments  which  they  shall  have  deserved.'*  It  may 
well  be  supposed  that  this  arrogant  declaration  excited  a 
general  indij^iatiDn  in  France.  It  seemed  to  unite  against 
the  invadeis  all  who  were  not  zealots  fi>r  the  royal  authority, 
and  perhaps  did  more  than  any  other  single  cause  to  pave  the 
way  to  the  bloody  tragedy  of  the  king's  death.  But  this  waa 
to  be  preceded  by  new  violences  and  indignities. 

On  the  10th  of  August  an  attack  was  made  on  the  Tuile- 
liea  by  a  republican  party,  which  was  now  gaining  the  ascen- 
dency.  The  king  and  the  royal  family  took  refiage  in  the 
naticmal  assembly.  The  insurgents,  in  the  mean  time,  forced 
the  gates  of  the  palace,  and  made  (in  attack  oa  the  regiment 
of  Swiss  guards  who  defended  it.  The  national  guards,  who 
had  been  joined  with  the  Swiss,  deserted  them  most  perfidious- 
ly  in  their  hour  of  need,  and  the  Swiss  were  at  length  over- 
powered by  numbers,  and  gave  way.  All  of  them  who  could 
be  found*  and  not  the  guards  only,  but  also  the  servants  of 
the  palace,  wexe  massacred  in  cold  blood,  and  even  those  who 
escaped  to  the  assembly  were  with  difficulty  preserved  from 
the  popular  fnrv.  On  the  14th  of  August  the  royal  family 
were  oommitted  prisoners  to  the  old  palace  of  the  Temple, 
one  of  the  most  melancholy  places  of  custody  that  could  be 
■elected. 
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Meanwhile  the  comhiiied  annies  had  entered  France,  inth 
the  full  expectation  of  speedy  victory.  The  ProssianB,  in 
particular,  proud  of  their  victories  under  the  great  Frederic, 
believed  that  they  would  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  tnunple 
on  the  undiacipUned  rabble  whom  they  should  find  oppofled  to 
them.  All  France  was  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  disorder. 
Almost  all  the  officers  who  had  formerly  served  in  its  amiies 
had  joined  the  emigrant  army,  and  had  given  the  duke  of 
Brunswick  the  most  erroneous  accounts  of  the  pretended  diip 
satisfaction  of  all  orders  of  men  with  the  conduct  of  the  ruling 
factions  at  Paris.  The  operations  of  the  duke  were  in  the 
first  instance  successful.  He  took  Longwy  and  Verdun,  and 
^it  was  expected  that  he  would  advance  immediately  on  Parifl. 

This  apprehension  excited  among  the  ruffians  who  now 
abounded  in  that  distracted  city  a  still  more  savage  fury  than 
they  had  before  manifested.     On  the  2d  of  September  a  party 
of  the  Federts,  as  those  persons  called  themselves,  who  pre- 
tended the  greatest  zeal  for  liberty,  rushed  to  the  piisoDB, 
where  a  great  number  of  priests  were  under  confinement  for 
refusing  to  take  the  oath  which  was  prescribed  by  the  late 
constitution.     Of  these   unhappy  men,  twenty-three  were 
massacred  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Grermain ;  one  hundred  and 
fifly-two  at  the  conyent  of  the  Carmelites ;  ninety-two  at  the 
seminary  of  St.  Firmin.     The  murder  of  the  Swiss  officers 
who  had  escaped  on  the  10th  of  August,  and  had  afterward 
been  imprisoned,  soon  followed  :   other  murders  were  then 
perpetrated.'    A  sort  of  tribunal  was  instituted,  before  which 
prisoners  of  each  sex,  and  of  all  ages,  were  brought,  in  mock- 
ery of  the  forms  of  legal  justice.     The  queen's  confidential 
friend,  the  beautiful  princess  of  Lamballe,  was,  after  one  of 
these  mock  trials,  murdered,  and  her  head  placed  on  a  pike, 
and  carried  round  the  streets.     After  exhibiting  it  at  the  Pa- 
lais Royal,  where  the  duke  of  Orleans  was  at  that  moment 
sitting  down  to  dinner,  the  assassins  carried  it,  together  vrith 
the  bleeding  heart,  to  the  Temple,  and  displayed  it  under  the 
window  of  the  apartment  in  which  the  royal  prisoners  were 
confined.     The  dreadful  spectacle  threw  the  queen  into  con- 
vulsions, in  which  she  remained  for  several  hours.    The 
number  of  persons  murdered  on  this  and  the  following  day  i^ 
said  to  have  amounted  to  1085.     The  hospital  of  the  BicStiC) 
said  to  contain  above  4000  persons,  was  afterward  besieged 
by  the  same  frantic  wretches.     After  a  resistance  of  eight 
days,  it  was  taken,  and  every  soul  within  the  walls  was  put 
to  death.    Other  massacres  were  perpetrated  at  Orleans  and 
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Bheims,  at  Lyons,  and  at  Meaux.  In  short,  there  is  not  in 
the  history  of  mankind  any  more  painful  and  horrihle  namtr 
tive  than  that  of  these  massacres  of  September,  1792,  in  the 
midst  of  a  nation  which  has  always  professed  itself  the  model 
of  all  politeness  and  civilization.  The  only  ground,  indeed, 
on  which  I  can  feel  myself  justified  in  giving  you  this  rehh 
tion,  even  though  I  suppress  the  worst  barbarities,  is,  that 
the  shocking  picture  here  preasented  to  us  of  the  worst  exces»> 
es  of  Jiuman  vice  and  depravity,  is  at  the  same  time  relieved 
by  that  which  we  have,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  heroism  of 
many  of  the  unhappy  sufierers. 

The  princess  de  Lamballe  bore,  with  unshaken  fi)rtitude, 
the  insults  of  her  ferocious  persecutors,  and  refused,  though 
mildly,  to  seek  forgiveness  at  their  hands.  The  unhappy 
priests,  who  were  murdered  in  their  prisons,  met  their  fate 
with  that  cahn  resignation  which  can  be  derived  only  from 
conscious  virtue,  and  from  a  firm  reliance  on  Grod.  Their 
deportment  extorted,  in  some,  instances,  the  admiration  even 
of  their  persecutors.  M.  Violet,  an  ofiicer  who  presided  over 
the  massacre  at  the  convent  of  the  Carmelites,  exclaimed, 
some  time  after,  in  an  involuntary  enthuedasm,  "  I  am  lost : 
I  am  overpowered  with  astonishment :  it  is  beyond  my  con- 
ception :  and  I  am  convinced  that  any  man  who  had  been 
witness  of  the  scene,  as  I  was,  would  have  been  equally 
astonished.  The  priests  met  death  with  as  much  joy  and  as 
much  pleasure  as  if  they  had  been  going  to  a  bridal  feast !" 
And  yet  I  know  not  that  even  while  we  Venerate  the  forti- 
tude displayed  by  these  victims  of  the  most  unbridled  tyranny 
that  ever  disgraced  any  civilized  age,  we  ought  to  albw  our- 
selves to  be  very  greatly  surprised  by  it.  When  the  spirit  is 
iDused  by  oppression,  and  hope  is  lost  in  despair,  and  particu- 
larly when  long  and  severe  afflictions  have  directed  the  mind 
to  the  true  sources  of  consolation,  I  can  hardly  see  why  even 
our  weak  nature  should  shrink  from  the  refuge  afibrded  by  a 
short  and  easy  death,  which  places  us  at  once  in*  His  merciful 
hands,  who,  we  know,  inflicts  not  on  his  servants  any  earthly 
chastisement,  which  shall  not  be  for  their  eternal  wdfare. 

On  the  21st  of  September,  the  national  legislative  aasemr 
Uy  was  succeeded  by  a  new  body  of  representatives,  which 
took  the  name  of  the  national  convention.  Two  English- 
men, the  celebrated  Dr.  Priestley,  and  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Paine,  who  had  acquired  much  notoriety  by  his  democratical 
writings,  were  elected  into  this  body  by  certain  departments ; 
bat  the  fermer  declined  accepting  the  seat. 

Y 
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On  the  22d,  the  first  day  of  the  actual  sittmg  of  the  new 
oonventioii,  it  was  decreed  by  acclamation,  "  that  royalty  is 
abolished  in  France."  It  was  the  next  day  decreed,  that  all 
public  acts  should  be  dated  by  the  year  of  the  Fiench  repub- 
lic. This  rage  of  republicanism  soon  went  so  far,  that  the 
ordinary  titles,  monsieur  and  madame,  were  abolished,  and 
the  appellation  of  citizen  substituted  in  their  stead,  as  being 
more  suitable  to  the  principles  of  equality. 

There  were  also  violent  parties  among  the  republicans  them- 
selves. The  most  numerous  party,  and  by  much  the  most 
moderate,  was  called  that  of  the  Gironde,  and  sometimes  that 
of  the  Brissotines,  from  Brissot,  their  principal  leader.  The 
opposite  party,  which  was  entitled  the  Mountain,  was  chiefly 
oomposed  of  men  of  daring  and  sanguinary  characters.  At 
the  head  of  this  party  were  Danton  and  Robespierre.  To 
this  party  was  also  now  commonly  appropriated  the  more  last- 
ing and  memorable  appellation-* of  Jacobins;  an  appeUatioa 
which  had  been  first  given  to  one  of  the  most  violent  duhsof 
revolutionists,  which  met  in  the  hall  of  the  Jacobin  fidars  at 
Paris ;  a  body  of  religious,  who  weie  of  the  Dominican  order, 
and  whose  convent  at  Paris  was  in  the  Rue  St.  Jacques.  Of 
all  the  causes  which  swelled  the  horror  of  the  revolution, 
probably  the  most  considerable  was  the  evil  influence  of  these 
olubs,  and  of  others  of  similar  character,  which  were  perpetu- 
ally meeting  to  discuss  the  measures  of  the  legislature.  In 
these  assemblies,  which  were  composed  almost  entirely  of  the 
worst  and  most  ignorant  members  of  society,  the  hardy  and 
the  ferocious  alone  took  the  lead.  These  ruled  the  populace, 
by  exciting  a  universal  fear  that  moderation  would  be  inter 
preted  into  a  want  of  civism^  or  a  want  of  sufficient  zeal  for 
liberty.  They  also  terrified  the  convention  into  many  meas- 
ures, which  the  great  majority  of  the  members  would  certainly 
not  have  been  prevailed  on  to  adopt,  if  they  had  not  feared  to 
incur  the  same  suspicion. 

One  great  object  of  the  Jacobins  was  to  destroy  the  king. 
This  unhappy  monarch  was,  as  you  have  been  told,  confined 
in  the  Temple,  where  .every  art  which  a  malignant  cruelty 
could  suggest  was  put  in  practice  to  make  his  imprisonment 
irksome.  Even  the  the  common  necessaries  of  life  were  oflen 
withheld,  and  scarcely  ever  granted  without  much  insolence, 
and  after  long  delay.  Threatening  and  indecent  inscriptions 
were  scrawled  on  the  walls,  and  ofiensive  ballads  sung  in  the 
hearing  of  the  royal  prisoners.  But  they  bore  these  insults 
with  an  unshaken  magnanimity.    Not  a  murmur,  nor  a  c(An- 
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plaint,  ever  escaped  from  them.  The  king,  and  queen,  and 
madame  Elizabeth,  employed  their  captivity  in  the  education 
of  the  dauphin  and  hia  sister,  and  in  reading  to  each  other. 
The  king  employed  also  a  part  of  every  morning  and  evening 
in  study.  A  short  airing  was  allowed  them  in  the  garden,  but 
they  never  could  avail  themselves  of  this  pennission,  without 
encountering  the  insolence  and  depraved  animosity  of  those 
who  watched  and  surrounded  them. 

On  the  1 1th  of  December  the  ill-fated  monarch  was  ordered 
to  the  bar  of  the  convention.  He  was  accused  of  having 
committed  various  crimes  against  the  sovereignty  and  liberty 
of  the  people,  and  was  obliged  to  answer  several  interrogato- 
ries. He,  on  his  part,  demanded  a  co|iy  of  the  accusation,  and 
of  the  papers  on  which  it  was  foundei,  and  claimed  the  right 
of  choosing  counsel  for  his  defense.  No  objection  was  made  ^ 
to  the  first  of  these  demands,  and  the  last  was  granted  also,  ^ 
but  with  some  difficulty. 

On  the  king's  return  to  the  Temple  he  requested  to  see  his 
family,  but  was  answered  by  the  officers  that  they  had  no 
orders  on  the  subject.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  he  often 
renewed  the  same  request.  For  a  long  time  no  reply  was 
given.  He  was  at  length  told  that  he'  must  wait  till  it  was 
permitted  by  the  convention.  By  that  body,  four  dap  after- 
ward, it  was  decreed,  that  the  queen  and  madame  Elizabeth 
should  have  no  communication  with  the  king  during  the  trial ; 
but  that  he  might,  if  he  pleased,  have  the  company  of  his 
children,  to  whom,  however,  it  was  in  that  case  strictly  for- 
bidden to  pee  either  their  mother  or  their  aimt.  Louis  then 
refused  to  avail  himself  of  a  decree  which  was  clogged  with 
such  a  restriction. 

The  counsel  chosen  by  the  king  for  his  defense  were  M. 
Tronchet,  M.  Lamoignon  de  Malesherbes,  and  M.  Deseze — 
men  who  executed  with  great  courage  and  ability  the  honor- 
able task  confided  to  them.  On  Chnstmaft^y  the  king  made 
his  will :  on  the  following  morning  he  was  summoned  to  the 
convention  for  the  purpose  of  malung  his  defense,  which  was 
read  by  M.  Deseze.  When  his  counsel  had  finished,  the 
king  made  a  short  speech,  expressive  of  the  regard  which  he 
had  always  felt  for  his  people.  He  was  then  conducted  back 
to  the  Temple,  and  did  not  again  appear  before  the  conven- 
tion. 

The  disoussions  which  followed  were  brought  to  a  close  on 
the  16'th  and  I7th  of  January.  Not  on6  single  member  of 
the  convention  had  the  boldness  to  assert  the  innocence  of  his 
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BOTereign.  Of  721  rofirages  which  were  girea.  on  the  qaet- 
tion,  what  punishment  should  he  inflicted,  366  were  for  im- 
mediate death.  The  duke  of  Orleans,  now  called  Philip 
Egalit^i  a  name  which  he  had  assumed  to  pay  oooit  to  the 
moh,  was,  to  his  eternal  disgrace,  among  ^ose  who  voted  for 
the  king's  death.  Paine,  the  Englishman,  who  must  hsTo 
owed  loB  seat  in  the  convention  to  the  intemperance  of  hii 
repuhlican  politics,  was  among  those  who  voted  agsinst  it. 

The  defenders  of  Louis  were  then  admitted  to  the  bar,  and 
M.  Deseze  read  a  note  finom  the  king  declaring  that  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  nation  itself  against  the  sentence  of  its  rqneBeBt- 
atives.  But  this  appeal  the  convention  would  not  allow,  and 
the  next  day  they  decreed  that  the  sentence  should  be  exe- 
cuted without  delay. 

On  Sunday,  January  20th,  the  messenger^  of  the  coDven- 
tion  entered  Louis's  apartment,  in  order  to  announce  to  him 
in  form  this  decree.  The  king  demanded  four  things:  the 
first,  a  delay  of  three  days,  to  prepare  himself  for  appearing 
before  Grod;  secondly,  the  assistance  and  oonsolatioo  of  a 
priest ;  thirdly,  permission  to  see  his  fiimily  privately ;  and 
lastly,  an  exemption,  ibr  the  little  time  he  had  to  live,  from 
the  oppressive  vigilance  of  the  municipal  officers.  The  delay 
was  refused,  but  the  other  requests  were  granted.  The  iIlte^ 
▼iew  with  his  family,  which  took  place  late  in  the  evening, 
was  afiecting  and  agitating  in  the  extreme.  He  pronused  to 
see  them  again  the  next  morning ;  but  when  the  morning  came, 
he  thought  that  it  would  be  most  advisable  to  spare  both 
them  and  himself  the  pang  of  another  sad  separation.  After 
passing  some  time  at  his  devotions  with  M.  Edgeworth,  the 
priest  whom,  at  the  king's  desire,  the  convention  had  peimit- 
ted  to  attend  him,  he  went  to  bed  and  slept  soundly. 

On  the  morning  of  the  21st,  at  eight  o'clock,  ha  eateied 
the  carriage  in  which  he  was  to  be  conveyed  to  exeeutioii. 
The  procession  was  nearlv  two  hours  in  reaching  the  place 
appointed,  formerly  the  Place  of  Louis  XV,,  but  which  had 
now  the  name  given  it  of  the  Place  of  the  Revoluiion,  The 
interval  was  employed  by  the  king  in  reading  fiom  a  bfeviaiyt 
lent  him  by  M.  Edgeworth,  the  prayers  for  peiaoos  in  ex- 
tremity. 

When  the  carriage  stopped  at  the  seafibld,  the  king  said, 
"  We  are  at  last  arrived."  ♦  He  pulled  off  his  coat,  unbut- 
toned the  neck  of  his  shirt,  ascended  the  scafibld  with  steadi- 
ness, and  surveyed  ibr  a  few  moments  the  immense  multitude: 

«  «•  J7ou  Toid  doDo  airiv6e." 
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then  appxoaehing  the  edge,  he  made  a  inotion  for  oileiice,  and 
with  a  raised  voice,  said,  "Frenchmen,  I  die  innocent:  I 
pardon  all  my  enemies,  and  I  hope  that  France — '' 

Santerre,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Jacobins,  a  man  who, 
I  have  been  told,  had  been  a  butcher,  and  who  was  on  horse- 
back near  the  acafibld,  made  a  signal  ibr  the  drums  to  beat, 
and  for  the  executioners  to  per&rm  their  office.  The  king's 
Toice  was  drowned  in  the  noise  of  the  drams. 

Three  ezeeutionerB  then  approached  to  seize  him.  At  the 
sight  of  a  cord,  with  which  one  of  them  attempted  to  tie  his 
aims,  the  king,  fi>r  the  first  time,  showed  signs  of  indignation, 
and  seemed  to  be  abeut  to  resist,  but  he  recollected  himself 
in  a  moment,  and  submitted.  The  executioners  laid  hold  of 
him,  and  placed  him  on  the  guillotine.  The  confessor  then, 
kneeling  with  his  face  near  to  that  of  the  king,  prcmounced 
aloud,  "  Son  of  St.  Louis,  ascend  to  heaven !"  The  bk>w  was 
given.  M.  Edgeworth's  face  was  sprinkled  with  the  king's 
blood.  The  executioners  walked  round  the  scafibld,  holding 
up  the  head  to  be  semi  by  the  people.  A  few,  who  had  probably 
been  hired  for  the  purpose,  cried,  "Long  live  the  nation !  long 
live  the  republic !" 

The  queen,  the  princess  Elizabeth,  the  dauphin,  and  the 
princess  royal  continued  fi>r  some  time  in  dose  confinement  in 
the  Temple.  On  the  3d  of  July,  the  dauphin,  who  was  about 
eight  years  old,  was  forcibly  taken  fiwmhis  mother,  and  placed 
under  the  care  of  a  cobbler  of  the  name  of  Simon.  He  still 
continued  to  be  confined  in  the  Temple  ;  and  this  separation 
from  his  own  family  was  doubtless  intended  a£  a  means  of 
degrading  his  manners  and  character.  This  poor  young 
prince,  however,  happily  for  him,  died  on  the  9th  of  June, 
1795. 

The  queen  was  brought  to  trial,  October  14th,  1793,  and 
on  the  16th  of  that  month  was  executed,  meeting  her  fate 
with  the  greatest  fortitude  and  oomposurp.  Madame  Eliza- 
beth was  put  to  death  on  the  10th  of  May  following.  The 
young  princess,  after  the  death  of  her  brotiier  in  1795,  was 
given  up  by  the  convention  to  the  Anstrians,  in  exohange  for 
some  French  commissioners  who  had  been  made  prisonenik 
She  aflerward  married  the  duke  d'Angouleme. 

Louis  XVI.  was  born  August  23,  1754 ;  was  guillotined 
January  21,  1793.  He  married,  May  16,  1770,  Marie  An- 
toinette, archdachess  of  Austria,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons, 
and  two  daughters. 

(1.)  Iiouis  Joseph,  bom  October  22,  1781 ;  died  Juno  4,, 
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1789.  (2.)  Louis  Charles,  afterward  called  Louis  XVII., 
bom  March  27,  I78j5;  died  in  the  Temple,  June  9,  1795. 

(1.)  Mario  Therese,  bom  Dec.  29th,  1778,  married  after- 
ward the  due  d'Angouldme.  (2.)  Sophie  Heleue,  died  an 
infant. 

A  very  short  time  after  the  murder  of  the  queen,  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  who  though  he  had  committed  so  many  crimes,  in 
the  hope  of  acquiring  popular  favor,  had  yet  never  acquired 
it,  but  was  at  all  times  the  object  of  univenal  indignation 
and  hatred,  was  condemned  and  executed.  On  the  day  of 
his  execution  only  a  very  few  people  were  present  when  first 
he  ascended  the  cart,  but  the  rumor  soon  flew,  and  attracted 
innumerable  gazers.  These  reproached  him  in  the  severest 
terms  with  all  the  infamy  of  his  past  life,  especiaUy'with  his 
assassinations,  his  perfidy,  and  his  vote  against  the  king.  All 
this,  however,  together  with  his  actunJ  death  on  the  scafibld, 
he  bore  with  the  greatest  possible  intrepidity.  He  was  in  the 
forty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 


CONVERSATION  ON  CHAPTER  XXXVIIL 

Riduird.  I  can  not  help  thinking  that  it  was  very  cow- 
ardly in  the  nobles  of  France  to  emigrate,  and  leave  the  king 
and  queen  in  their  distress. 

Mn,  Markham,  Some  of  the  nobility,  who  by  tiieir  at- 
tachment to  the  court  had  made  themselves  obnoxious  to  the 
people,  were  urged  by  the  king  and  queen  themselves  to  leave 
the  coimtry  at  the  first  breaking  out  of  the  troubles.  Among 
these  was  the  duchess  of  Polignac,  who,  when  she  afterward 
heard  in  her  exile  of  the  queen's  death,  was  so  much  shocked 
that  she  uttered  one  shriek,  and  instantly  expired. 

Mary.  It  was  very  good-natured  in  the  king  and  queen 
to  wish  to  send  their  firiends  away  out  of  danger ;  but  I  think 
that  if  I  had  been  one  of  them  I  would  not  have  gone. 

George,  Nor  I  neither.  I  would  have  tried  to  have  made 
the  nobles  rally  round  the  throne,  and  I  would  have  defend- 
ed the  king,  sword  in  hand,  instead  of  sneaking  out  of  the 
kingdom. 

Mrs.  M.  The  king's  excessive  timidity,  and  his  dread  of 
shedding  blood,  damped  the  ardor  of  those  who  would  have 
been  willing  to  serve  him.  I,  however,  quite  agree  with  you 
in  blaming  the  emigration  of  the  nobles,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  the  court  found  the  ill  oonsequenoes  of  it.    Ptossing 
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letters  were  sent  to  invite  many  of  them  to  come  back,  in 
some  of  which  the  queen  added  with  her  own  hand  the  fol- 
lowing postscript :  "  If  you  love  your  king,  your  religion,  your 
government,  and  your  country,  return !  return !  return !  Marie 
Antoinette." 

George,  If  I  had  got  such  a  letter,  not  fire  nor  water 
should  have  kept  me, 

Mrs.  M.  From  the  time  when  the  fortunes  of  France 
began  to  cloud  over,  the  character  of  the  queen  began  to  rise. 
She  was  no  longer  the  frivolous  creature  she  haid  formerly 
been.  She  devoted  herself  ^wholly  to  her  husband  and  chil- 
dren, and  although  she  was  continually  importuned  to  with- 
draw from  the  popular  fury,  of  which  she  was  peculiarly  the 
object,  and  to  retire  to  Vienna,  she  could  not  be  induced  to 
leave  France,  and  would  say,  "  My  only  care  is  £)r  my  hus- 
band and  children ;  with  them  and  them  only  wiU  I  live  and 
die."  Unfortunately  for  her,  the  king's  indecision,  and  par- 
ticularly his  want  of  presence  of  mind  on  all  sudden  emer- 
gencies, freqently  obliged  her  to  act  a  prominent  part ;  and 
thus  the  public  became  encouraged  in  the  notion  that  she 
was  herself  the  author  of  all  the  measures  of  the  court. 

Mary,     Was  she  clever  in  pubHc  afiairs  ? 

Mrs.  M.  No  person  whose  judgment  is  weak,  and  tem- 
per impetuous,  can  be  clever  in  either  pubUc  or  private  busi- 
ness, and  it  must  be  owned  that  the  counsels  of  this  unfor- 
tunate woman  were  often  very  injudicious.  But  what  appears 
to  me  the  most  blamable  part  of  her  conduct  is,  that  she  had 
an  extreme  fondness  for  secret  contrivances  and  under-hand 
plots.  These  plots  and  contrivances  were  perpetually  be- 
trayed, and  thus  exposed  her  to  the  continual  suspicion  of 
being  in  league  with  the  enemies  of  the  state.  But  whatever 
might  be  her  errors  as  a  poHtician,  and  as  a  queen,  her  con- 
duct as  a  wife  and  mother  was  exemplary,  and  in  all  the  con- 
cluding trials  of  her  unhappy  life  she  showed  an  heroic  courage 
and  greatness  of  mind. 

lUchard,  If  the  royal  family  had  not  been  found  out, 
and  brought  back  that  time  when  they  were  trying  to  make 
their  escape,  who  knows  but  that  they  might  all  have  beeii 
ab've  now. 

Mrs.  M.     The  king  always  refused  to  quit  the  kingdom. 
At  the  time  he  was  stopped  at  Varennes,  he  was  only  pre- 
paring to  go  to  Longwy,  a  place  on  the  frontier,  where  he 
meant  to  put  himself  under  the  protection  of  that  part  of  the    i 
ajcmy  which  was  commanded  by  M.  do  Bouill^,  a  steady  roy- 
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alist.  But  there  seemed  a  fiitality  in  all  the  measQies  ivbicli 
were  taken  by  this  un&rtimate  family.  Every  attempt  -whieh 
they  made,  or  which  was  made  by  others,  to  remedy  their 
afiairs,  only  made  them  worse.  Of  this  the  history  of  their 
flight  to  Varennes  is  a  striking  instance.  The  plan  had  been 
prinoipally  arranged  by  count  Fersen,  a  young  Swedish  noble- 
man who  happened  to  be  in  Parisi  and  whose  ardor  inspired 
him  with  this  project  to  save  them.  The  count  knew  that  a 
Russian  lady,  named  madame  Korff,  was  about  to  leave  Puis 
with  her  family,  and  he  obtained  a  duplicate  of  her  passport. 
Madame  de  Toursel,  the  governess  of  the  royal  children*  was 
to  represent  the  Russian  lady,  and  the  young  princess  and 
the  dauphin  were  to  pass  for  her  two  daughters ;  the  queen 
for  the  governess ;  and  the  king  and  the  princess  Elizabeth 
for  attendants.  It  was  arranged  that  they  should  take  the 
road  through  Chalons,  and  that  at  Pont  de  Sommerville  a 
detachment  firom  Bouill^'s  army,  commanded  by  an  officer 
named  Goguelat  should  be  in  waiting  to  escort  them  to  Va- 
rennes, where  relays  of  horses  were  to  be  placed  to  carry  them 
to  Longwy. 

Every  thing  being  arranged,  the  furst  difficulty  was  how  to 
get  the  royal  family  out  of  the  palace,  where  they  were  doublj 
gfuarded  by  the  suspicious  watchfulness  of  the  republicans,  and 
by  the  fetters  that  still  remained  of  the  court  etiquettes.  At 
about  half  past  ten  at  night  the  dauphin  and  his  sister  were 
taken  from  their  beds.  The  poor  little  boy  was  so  sleepy  that 
he  could  scarcely  stand,  and  when  he  saw  himself  drosed  in 
girl's  clothes,  he  asked  if  they  were  going  to  act  a  play.  The 
children  and  madame  de  Tourzel  were  first  conveyed  to  the 
coaoh,  which  was  viraiting  at  some  distance  from  the  palace. 
The  dauphin  was  soon  i^eep  at  the  bottom  of  the  carnage, 
in  happy  ignorance  of  his  danger ;  but  the  princess,  who  was 
about  thirteen  years  old,  Ynm  able  to  comprehend  the  anxieties 
of  their  situation.  Indeed,  I  take  this  account  ohiefiy  from  her 
narrative  of  the  transaction.  Afler  waiting  one  hour,  which* 
as  you  may  well  think,  seemed  an  age,  the  king  and  qiitiea> 
and  princess  Elizabeth  joined  them»  and  th^  set  off,  driven 
by  count  Fersen,  who  acted  aa  their  coachman,  to  a  place 
where  a  traveling  carriage  was  in  waiting.  Into  this  the 
royal  party  got,  and  the  count,  to  avoid  suspicion,  was  obliged 
to  hasten  back. 

Never  was  a  more  helpless  set  of  beings  cast  adrift  in  ^^ 
world  than  the  six  poor  creatures,  who  were  now  at  the  dead 
of  the  night  to  steer  their  course  across  a  country  in  which  they 
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were  BurxGunded  hf  a  thoasand  dangen.  Tbey  had,  it  10  true, 
three  geatleEnen  in  their  train  who  acted  as  couriers ;  but 
theee  suj^rted  lo  ill  their  aasamed  character,  that  instead  of 
afiBifiting,  they  only  added  to  the  hazards  of  the  royal  party. 
As  for  the  king  and  queen,  they  knew  no  more  of  the  routine 
of  traveling  for  private  persons  in  France  than  the  poor  boy 
who  was  a^eep  at  their  feet.  They  however  went  on,  aooord- 
ing  to  the  plan  that  had  been  arranged  for  them,  and  proceeded 
through  that  night,  and  through  part  of  the  following  day» 
withcmt  meeting  with  any  other  mischance  than  a  slight  ac- 
cident to  the  carriage,  which  caused  some  delay. 

On  this  delay,  however,  hung  jthe  fiites  of  the  fugitives. 
Goguelat,  ailer  waiting  some  time  at  the  ^pqpointed  place,  not 
seeing  the  xoyal  party  arrive,  concluded  that  the  enterprise 
had  been  abandoned ;  and,  perceiving  that  he  and  his  party 
had  excited  the  obeervation  of  the  country  people,  gave  orders 
to  return  by  cross  roads  to  Varennes.*  He  had  not  left  Pont 
de  Sommerville  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  the 
travelers  arrived,  and  were  thrown  into  the  utmost  perplexity 
and  dismay  at  not  finding  there  the  expected  escort.  They, 
however,  proceeded,  and  arrived  at  St.  Menehould,  where  the 
king  had  the  imprudence  to  put  his  head  out  of  the  carriage 
window,  to  make  some  inquiries  about  the  road.  At  thu 
instant  Dronet,  the  postmaster's  son,  caught  a  glimpse  of  him* 
and  was  struck  vnth  his  resemUance  to  the  impression  of  the 
xoyal  head  on  some  new  assign&ts,  which  he  had  that  morning 
received  fix>m  Paris.  He  drew  near  the  carnage,  and  the 
sight  of  the  queen  confirmed  him  in  his  snspieiona»  and  he  set 
on  instantly  to  give  the  alarm  at  Varennea.  In  the  meaa 
time  the  royal  family  advanced.  They  arrived  at  Varennes 
in  the  night ;  but  not  knowing  where  to  find  the  relay  of 
horses,  they  drove  about  the  town  in  search  of  them,  thus 
giving  Drouet  ample  time  to  rouse  the  iahabitania.  Present- 
ly the  place  waa  in  an  uproar ;  the  bridge  waa  barricaded,  so 
that  the  fugitives  could  not  proceed ;  and  the  carriage  was 
surrounded  by  a  throng  of  people.  At  this  juncture  Groguelat 
and  his  party  rode  up,  and  asked  the  king's  permission  to  force 
a  way  lor  him  through  the  town.  The  kme  inquired  wheth- 
er it  would  cost  many  lives,  and  on  being  told  that  it  probably 
would,  he  forbade  making  the  attempt,  and  yielded  himsalf  a 
prisoner. 

Creorge,  Was  it  cowardice  or  stupidity,  that  made  him 
give  himself  up  so  tamely  ? 

*  AtsoaedwtaaceeMtof  PiriSfSndalildetotiieiKii^ 

Y* 
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Mrs»  M,  I  should  rather  think  it  was  his  natural  tender- 
ness of  disposition,  which  made  him  shrink  irom  the  shedding 
of  hlood.  In  Louis's  character  there  was  a  singolaT  mixture 
of  cowardice  and  courage.  In  danger  and  difficulty  he  had 
the  timidity  of  a  child  ;  hut  in  misfortune  no  man  could  show 
more  firmness  and  resolution. 

Richard.  1  suppose  the  thing  was  that  Louis  was  a  cow- 
ard hy  nature,  but  that  reason  and  religion  gave  him  courage 
to  bear  misfortunes. 

Mary,  Pray,  mamma,  go  on,  and  tell  us  what  happened 
at  Varennes. 

Mrs,  M.  The  royal  party  was  obliged  to  alight  finm  the 
carriage,  and  to  eater  tiie  house  of  the  mayor,  who  was  a 
grocer.  Here  the  queen,  sitting  down  in  the  shop,  exhausted 
all  her  powers  of  fascination  and  persuasion  on  the  mayor's 
wife  (who  it  should  appear  was  chief  manager  of  ths  aiiaixs 
of  Varennes),  in  hopes  to  prevail  with  her  to  be&iend  them. 
The  woman  seemea  greatly  touched,  but  remained  neverthe- 
less inflexible,  and  persisted  in  saying,  while  the  tears  rolled 
down  her  'cheeks,  that  it  would  be  the  destruction  of  her  hus- 
band should  he  connive  at  their  escape.  Marie  Antoinette 
pleaded  in  vain  ;  the  wretched  fugitives  were  compelled  again 
to  get  into  their  carriage,  and  to  retrace  their  steps,  amidst 
the  insults  of  a  disorderly  mob,  which  the  news  of  the  arrest 
of  the  royal  family  had  assembled  round  them.  Bamave 
and  Petion,  two  deputies  from  the  national  assembly,  were 
sent  to  meet  them  on  their  return  to  Paris.  These  men  got 
into  the  carriage.  Bamave  conducted  himself  with  civility 
and  respect ;  but  Petion,  who  was  by  birth  a  gentleman, 
aflected  to  show  his  dvisnif  by  assuming  a  vulgar  and  dis- 
gusting freedom  of  manner.  He  threw  the  bones  of  a  cold 
chicken,  which  he  was  eating  in  the  carriage,  out  of  the  win- 
dow, and  the  king  was  obliged  to  draw  his  head  back  to 
avoid  being  struck  by  them.  He  then  took  the  dauphin 
rudely  on  his  knee,  and  began  to  play  with  his  hair,  which 
was  very  beautiful,  twirlii^^  the  ringlets  round  his  fingers. 
The  poor  boy,  half  frightened,  and  half  hurt,  cried  out  at 
this  treatment ;  on  which  the  queen  could  no  longer  ccmceal 
her  displeasure,  and  snatching  the  child  away,  said,  "  Give 
me  my  son ;  he  is  accustomed  to  tenderness  and  delicacy, 
which  renders  him  little  fit  for  such  familiarity." 

Mary,     And  how  were  they  used  when  they  got  back  to 
Paris  ? 

Mrs,  M.    Worse,  as  you  may  suppose,  than  ever.    They 
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"Were  replaced  in  the  Tuileries,  and  watched  with  the  utmost 
vigilance.  Guards  were  placed  at  the  doom  of  their  apart- 
ments night  and  day,  and  the  queen  could  only  obtain  per- 
missioa  to  have  her  bed-room  door  closed  while  she  was  dress- 
ing and  undressing.  The  princesse  de  Lamballe  had  a  short 
time  belbre  escaped  to  England ;  but  when  she  heard  of  the 
unfiirtunate  termination  of  the  flight  to  Vaiennes,  she  resolved 
to  return  to  Paris,  and  share  the  prison  and  the  afliictions  of 
her  friend.  The  queen  of  England  used  every  argument  to 
detain  her,  but  without  efiect.  When  she  arrived  at  the 
Tuileries,  and  beheld  the  change  which  a  few  weeks  had 
wrought  in  the  beautiful  Marie  Antoinette,  she  could  scarce- 
ly believe  her  senses.  The  queen's  eyes  weore  sunk  in  their 
sockets,  her  hair  had  turned  white  in  one  night,  and  she  look- 
ed ten  years  older.  Indeed,  from  the  moment  of  the  arrest, 
she  had  given  up  every  thmg  as  lost.  Her  spirits  were  bro- 
ken, and  she  almost  entirely  lost  her  sleep.  But  though  her 
beauty  was  thus  dimmed,  and  all  her  hopes  were  gone,  she 
still  maintained  the  grace  and  dignity  of  her  air,  and  when  it 
was  necessary  could  call  up  the  energies  of  her  lofVy  spirit. 
As  for  the  king,  he  appeared  at  this  time  to  be  sinking  into  a 
state  of  lethaigy. 

Richard.  Was  the  princesse  de  Lamballe  one  of  the  royal 
fiunily  ? 

Mrs,  M,  No ;  she  was  an  Italian,  and  related  to  the 
king  of  Sardinia.  She  was  the  widow  of  the  prince  de  Lam- 
balle, the  only  son  of  the  due  de  Fenthievre,  grandson  of  the 
comte  de  Toulouse,  one  of  the  illegitimate  sons  of  Louis 
XIV. ;  she  was  extremely  beautiful,  and  very  amiable. 

Mary.  I  can  not  think  how  they  could  have  had  the  heart 
to  kill  her. 

Mrs.  M.  One  can  only  account  for  it  by  saying,  that  the 
Parisians  were  at  this  time  possessed  by  a  mad  and  malignant 
spirit  of  party,  which,  as  has  been  truly  observed,  "  shuts  up 
every  avenue  of  the  heart,  and  renders  us  cruel  and  wicked. ' 
Some  peculiarly  melancholy  circumstances  attending  the 
death  of  the  princess  Lambaile  are  to  be  met  with  in  a  book 
purporting  to  be  written  by  one  of  her  confidential  attendants, 
and  containing  her  memoirs.  It  is  there  said,  that  while  she 
was  in  the  prison  de  la  Force,  the  duo  de  Penthievre,  whose 
name  is  never  mentioned  but  in  terms  of  the  greatest  respect, 
left  no  means  untried  to  save  her.  On  the  first  rumor  of  an 
intended  massacre  of  the  prisoners,  he  engaged  a  person,  by 
the  offer  of  an  enormous  bribe,  to  convey  her  in  the  nightp 
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time  to  a  place  of  fecuiity.  In  the  mean  time  an  idea  lud 
gone  abroad  that  the  maideren,  to  save  themaelYes  the  trouble 
of  searching  the  prisons,  intended  to  open  all  the  dooia,  and 
to  call  Gotrliln^,  lihre,  in  the  supposition  that  the  prisontfrs, 
allured  by  the  hope  of  freedom,  would  rush  out  of  their  cells, 
and  fall  on  the  knives  of  the  assassins*  who  would  stand  ready 
to  attack  them.  A  friend  of  madame  de  Lamballe,  in  the 
belief  that  this  most  treacherous  plan  would  be  adopted,  eon- 
trived  to  have  a  billet  oonveyed  to  her  couched  in  these 
words,  '*  Let  whatever  happen,  for  God's  sake  do  not  quit  your 
cell :  you  will  be  spared."  In  consequence  of  this  wdl-meant 
but  unfortunate  intimation,  the  princess  refused  to  accompany 
the  due  de  Penthievre's  agent,  who  came  a  short  time  after- 
ward to  convev  her  away,  and  the  man  was  compelled  to 
leave  her  in  pnson. 

Mary,  How  sorry  the  friend  must  have  been  who  wdX 
the  letter ! 

Gtorge,  You  said  that  you  took  the  histoiy  of  the  jour> 
ney  to  Varennes  from  the  account  which  the  young  princesi 
wrote  of  it.     Is  that  account  printed  ? 

Mrs,  M.  Yes,  it  is  ;  and  also  a  very  interesting  narrative 
which  she  wrote  of  the  events  which  took  place  in  the  Tem* 
pie,  during  the  time  she  was  a  prisoner  in  it. 

Mary,     Can  you  tell  us  any  particulars  ? 

Mrs.  M,  I  can  ;  but  I  must  warn  you  that  it  is  a  very 
heart-rending  history. 

Mary,     Well,  mamma,  I  will  try  to  bear  it. 

Mrs,  M,  The  princess  was  about  fourteen  years  old  when 
she  first  entered  the  gloomy  walls  of  her  prison.  She  had 
great  difficulty  in  writing  her  journal ;  for  having  been  de- 
prived of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  she  was  obliged  to  write  with 
a  pencil  on  such  scraps  of  paper  as  she  could  secrete  from  her 
jailers.  These  scraps  were  afterward  collected  together  and 
published.  When  the  royal  family  were  first  placed  in  the 
tower  of  the  Temple,  they  had  the  comfort  of  being  togeth- 
er ;  there  was  a  good  collection  of  old  books,  to  which  the 
king  was  allowed  access ;  and  these  books  and  the  instruction 
of  the  dauphin  furnished  his  chief  occupations.  But  you 
ahall  have  the  princess's  own  account,  which,  I  ought  to  re- 
mind you,  is  written  with  the  artless  simplicity  of  a  girl,  and 
under  every  disadvantage  of  time  and  circumstance.  "  My 
father  rose  at  seven,  and  was  employed  in  his  devotions  till 
eight ;  afterward  he  dressed  himself  and  my  brother,  and  at 
nine  came  to  break&st  with  my  mother.    After  breakfast. 
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my  fatlM  taught  my  brother  his  leaioiis  tiU  deTen.  The 
cluld  then  played  till  twelve,  at  which  hour  the  whole  family 
-was  obliged  to  walk  in  the  gardeii>  whatever  the  weather 
might  be,  hecauae  the  guardfi,  who  were  reUeved  at  that  time> 
wished  to  see  all  the  prisoners,  and  satisfy  themselves  that  we 
were  snfe.  The  walk  lasted  till  dnmer»  which  was  at  two 
o'clock.  After  dinner,  my  father  and  mother  played  at  trio- 
trac,  or  piquet,  or,  to  speak  more  plainly,  pretended  to  play, 
that  they  might  have  an  opportunity  of  saying  a  few  words 
to  one  another.'* 

Mary,  Were  they  not  allowed  then  to  talk  to  each  other 
except  when  they  were  playing  at  cards  ? 

Mrs.  M.  They  were  adlowed,  indeed,  to  speak,  but  only 
in  a  voice  loud  enough  for  the  persons*  who  were  constantly 
keeping  guard  over  them,  to  hear  what  they  said.  Perhaps 
they  observed  that  while  they  were  playing  .at  cards  they 
were  not  so  narrowly  watched,  and  might  ei\joy  the  comfort 
ef  conversing  unobserved. 

Richard,  If  you  please,  mamma,  will  you  go  on  ? 
Mrs,  M,  "  At  six  my  brother  went  again  to  my  father,  to 
say  his  lessons,  and  to  play  till  supper'time.  After  supper, 
my  mother  undressed  him  quickly,  and  put  him  to  bed.  We 
then  went  up  to  our  own  apartment*  The  king  did  not  go 
to  bed  till  eleven.  My  mother  worked  a  great  deal  of  tapes- 
try ;  she  directed  my  studies,  and  often  made  me  read  aloud. 
My  aunt  was  frequently  at  prayer,  and  read  every  morning 
the  divine  s^vioe  for  the  day.  She  read  a  good  aumy  relig- 
ious books,  and  sometimes,  at  the  queen's  request,  would  read 
aloud." 

George.  Were  they  allowed  to  have  any  servants  to  at- 
tend on  them  ? 

Mrs.  M,  The  king  was  permitted  to  retain  M.  Clery,  his 
valet,  but  the  queen  was  deprived  of  all  her  women,  and  was 
waited  upon  by  her  daughter  and  sister.  At  first  they  were 
allowed  to  have  a  woman  to  dean  out  their  rooms,  light  their 
fires,  and  do  all  the  harder  work ;  but  this  woman,  who  was 
a  low,  vulgar  creature,  and  a  fiirious  repubhcan,  proved  a 
great  torment  to  them.  At  last  she  tost  her  intellects,  and 
they  had  themselves,  for  a  time,  the  trouble  and  anxiety 
of  attending  on  her  in  the  unhappy  state  to  which  she  was 
thus  reduc^.  When  she  was  gone,  the  two  piinoeeBes  had 
to  make  their  beds,  and  clean  the  rooms.  The  young  princess 
says,  that  she  and  her  aunt  were  very  awkward  at  this  work 
at  firsts  and  that  it  used  to  fatigue  them  very  much.    But 
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they  preferred  any  thing  to  the  heing  pestered  with  anothor 
female  Jaoohin. 

Mary,  It  seemed  as  if  every  thing  was  done  that  oonld 
be  thought  of  for  the  mere  purpose  of  tormenting  these  poor 
people. 

Mrs,  M'  There  was  scarcely  a  moment  in  which  they 
were  not  exposed  to  some  fresh  insult  or  yexation.  They 
were  frequently  searched,  to  see  that  they  had  no  treasonable 
papers,  that  is,  what  the  municipal  officers  chose  to  call  trea- 
sonable papers,  about  them.  They  were  deprived  of  almost 
all  their  perscxial  comforts.  Their  work  was  searched  ;  and 
at  last  their  tapestry  was  taken  from  them,  under  pretense 
that  it  might  afibrd  them  a  secret  method  of  writing  or  oon^ 
municating  intelligence  by  hidden  signs  or  devices.  While 
the  queen  was  giving  her  daughter  lessons,  a  municipal  officer 
was  continually  looking  over  their  shoulders,  to  see  that  they 
were  not  employed  in  plots  and  conspiracies.  The  wretches 
even  carried  their  insults  so  far  as  to  accuse  the  princess 
Elizabeth  of  having  stolen  a  china  cup,  which  by  some  acci- 
dent was  broken  or  mislaid.  When  the  king  was  dead,  his 
ring  and  other  little  remembrances,  which  he  had  wished  his 
familv  to  keep  for  his  sake,  were  withheld  from  them  ;  and 
the  only  remembrance  of  him  which  his  sister,  who  was  ten- 
derly attached  to  him,  was  able  to  procure,  was  an  old  hat 
which  by  some  accident  had  been  left  in  the  tower.  This  hat 
she  treasured  for  his  sake  as  a  most  valuable  relic.  It  did 
not,  however,  long  escape  the  piying  eyes  of  the  municipal 
officers,  who  took  it  away,  saying,  **  it  was  a  suspicious  cir- 
oumstance." 

Gtorge.  The  unfeeling  savages !  I  have  hardly  patience 
to  hear  any  more  about  them. 

Mr$.  M,  But  the  most  afiecting  part  of  the  nanative  is 
yet  to  come.  The  princess,  after  detailing  her  father's  trial 
and  death  in  a  very  touching  manner,  next  describes  her 
mother's  mute  despair,  and  her  aunt's  pious  resignation,  and 
thus  proceeds :  '*  On  the  3d  of  July,  1793,  the  municipal 
officers  read  to  us  a  decree  of  the  convention  that  my  brother 
should  be  separated  from  us.  As  soon  as  he  heard  this,  he 
threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  my  mother,  and  entreated, 
with  violent  cries,  not  to  be  separated  from  her.  My  mother 
was  struck  to  the  earth  by  this  cruel  order :  she  would  not 
part  with  her  son,  and  she  actually  defended,  against  the  ef- 
forts of  the  officers,  the  bed  on  which  she  had  placed  him. 
My  mother  exclaimed,  they  had  better  kill  her  than  tear  her 
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son  jGnom  her.  An  hour  was  spent  in  resistanoe  on  her  part, 
in  threats  and  insults  irom  the  officers,  and  in  prayers  and 
tears  on  the  part  of  us  all.  At  last  they  threatened  the  lives 
of  hoth  him  and  me,  and  my  mother's  maternal  tenderness  at 
length  forced  her  to  this  sacrifice.  My  aunt  and  I  dressed 
the  child,  for  my  poor  mother  had  no  longer  strength  for  any 
thing :  nevertheless,  when  he  was  dressed,  she  took  him  and 
delivered  him  into  the  hands  of  the  officers,  bathing  him  with 
her  tears,  and  foreseeing  that  she  should  never  see  him  again. 
The  poor  little  fellow  embraced  us  all  tenderly,  and  was  car- 
ried off  in  a  flood  of  tears." 

Mary,  Ah !  mamma,  you  did  right  to  warn  us  that  it 
was  a  very  sad  history. 

Mr9,  M.  The  poor,  heart-broken  mother  never  looked  up 
after  the  loss  of  her  son.  She  would  sit  whole  hours  in  silent 
despair,  and  her  only  consolation  was  to  go  to  the  leads  of  the 
tower ;  "  because,"  says  the  princess,  "  my  brother  went 
there  too  ftom.  the  other  side.  The  only  pleasure  my  mother 
enjoyed  was  seeing  him  through  a  chink  as  he  passed  at  a 
distance.  She  would  watch  at  the  chink  for  hours  together, 
to  see  the  child  as  he  passed.  It  was  her  only  hope,  her 
only  thought.  But  this  moumM  satisfaction  she  was  soon 
deprived  of"  About  a  month  after  the  poor  boy  was  taken 
away,  she  was  roused  from,  her  bed  at  two  o'clock  one  morn- 
ing by  some  commissioners,  who  ordered  her  to  rise,  telling 
her  that  they  were  come  to  convey  her  to  the  Conciergerie, 
which  was  a  place  of  confinement  for  prisoners  of  the  lowest 
and  most  infamous  description.  The  poor  queen  was  obliged 
to  rise  and  dress  before  these  men,  who  searched  her  pockets, 
and  took  every  thing  out  of  them.  They,  however,  allowed 
her,  as  a  great  favor,  to  retain  her  pocket-handkerchief  and 
her  smelling-bottle,  lest  she  should  be  faint  by  the  way.  She 
was  scarcely  suiiered  to  take  a  hurried  leave  of  her  sister  and 
daughter.  As  she  was  passing  through  a  low  door-way,  she 
struck  her  forehead,  and  one  of  the  men  asked  her  if  she  was 
hurt.     Her  reply  was,  "  Nothing  can  hurt  me  now." 

On  her  arrival  at  the  Conciergerie  she  was  placed  in  a 
gloomy,  damp  cell,  where  she  had  not  even  the  comfort  of 
enduring  her  sorrows  alone.  A  police  officer  was  stationed 
in  her  cell  night  and  day,  who  never  lost  sight  of  her.  The 
two  princesses  were  now  left  sad  and  disconsolate  in  their 
tower.  They  were  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  queen's  condition, 
but  knowing  how  much  she  had  always  been  accustomed  to 
beguile  her  sorrows  by  work,  they  besought  permission  to 
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send  her  mma  materiak.  They  ocXtot^ei  all  the  nlki  and 
worsted  they  could  find*  and  also  a  pair  i^  little  Btockmgi 
which  she  had  begun  to  knit  for  the  dauphin.  But  thoe 
things  she  was  not  pennitted  to  haTe»  under  pretenae  thai 
ahe  might  destroy  herself  with  the  knitting  needles.  The 
oueen^a  induatiy,  however,  overeaxne  all  impedimenta  She 
found  a  piece  of  an  old  carpet  in  her  cell,  which  ahe  unraTsl* 
led,  and  by  meaaa  of  two  mts  of  wood  ahe  contrived  to  knit 
these  ravelinga  into  garters. 

In  the  mean  time  the  poor  dauphin  was  placed  under  the 
care  of  Simon,  a  creature  of  Robespierre.  This  man  strij^ped 
the  boy  of  the  suit  of  mourning  which  had  been  given  him 
for  his  father,  and  dressed  him  in  a  red  cap  and  coarse  jacket) 
such  as  was  worn  in  France  by  the  children  of  the  poor.  He 
made  him  drink  intoxicating  liquors,  he  taught  him  blaqihe- 
moua  oaths  and  revolutionary  aongs,  and  obliged  him  to  repeat 
them  at  the  windows,  that  he  might  be  heard  by  the  soldieia 
In  short,  no  paina  were  spared  to  vitiate  hia  character  and 
destroy  his  health.  In  a  few  months,  this  lovely  boy,  vlio 
had  been  gifted  by  nature  with  an  eoEoellent  constittttiaii, 
became  a  miserable  object,  diseased  and  stupified  by  ill  treat* 
ment.  But  still  he  must  have  retained  a  surprising  degree 
of  firmness  for  a  child  of  his  tender  age,  if  the  following  anec- 
dote is  true.  It  appeara  that  his  artfiil  keepen  had  drawn 
from  him  some  expreasiona,  which  they  chose  to  interpret  as 
impeaching  the  conduct  of  the  queen  and  the  princess  Elizs- 
beth,  and  that  they  compelled  him  to  sign  a  depontioB 
againat  them.  The  prince  waa  so  excessively  grieved  at  the 
use  thus  made  oi  his  words,  that  he  formed  a  resolution  never  to 
speak  again ;  and  this  resolution  he  persisted  in  for  a  length 
of  time,  although  threats,  and  |ffomises  of  fruit  and  toys,  and 
every  thing  that  could  be  most  tempting  to  a  child,  were 
employed  to  make  him  break  it. 

Creorge.     What  a  dear  Httie  fellow ! 

Mrs.  M,  On  January  19,  1794,  Simon,  who  had  till  then 
been  his  companion,  left  him,  and  Uie  princess. thus  continoe* 
her  narrative.  "  Unheard  of,  imexampled  barbarity  I  to  leave 
an  unhappy  and  sickly  child  of  eight  years  old  in  a  gt^^ 
room  locked  and  bolted.  He  had  indeed  a  bell,  which  he 
never  rung,  so  greatly  did  he  fear  the  people  whom  its  sosnd 
would  have  brought  to  him.  He  preferred  wanting  ^ 
thing  and  every  thing  to  calling  his  persecutors.  His  hea 
was  not  stirred  for  six  months,  and  he  had  not  strength  to 
make  it  himself.    For  more  than  a  year  he  had  nochaag^^^' 
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shirt  or  stockings.  He  might  indeed  have  washed  himself, 
for  he  had  a  pitcher  of  water,  and  might  have  kept  himself 
cleaner  than  he  did  :  but,  overwhelm^  by  the  ill  treatment 
he  had  received,  he  had  not  the  resolution  to  do  so,  and  his 
illness  began  to  deprive  him  of  even  the  necessary  strength. 
He  passed  his  days  without  any  occupation,  and  in  the  even- 
ing was  allowed  no  light.  His  situation  afiected  his  mind  u 
well  as  his  body." 

In  this  pitiable  condition  he  continued  to  exist  till  the  fi>l« 
lowing  November,  when  the  arrival  of  two  new  jailers  of 
more  humane  dispositions,  brought  an  amelioration  of  his  ua- 
happy  condition.  Their  first  care  was  to  procure  him  anoth- 
er dA,  and  one  of  them,  named  Gamier,  would  firequently  sit 
with  him  whole  hours  trying  to  amuse  him.  The  poor  boy, 
who  had  long  been  unused  to  kindness^  soon  became  very 
fond  of  him.  But  these  attentions  came  too  late  to  save  the 
life  of  this  innocent  victim,  although  his  disease,  having  to 
contend  with  a  naturally  strong  constitution,  made  its  way 
by  very  slow  degrees,  and  he  lingered  till  the  following  Jime. 

Ridiard.  It  is  a  great  comfort  to  think  that  there  was 
some  person  who  was  kind  and  good  to  him  at  the  last. 

Mary,  WiU  you  just  finish  the  story  about  the  two  prin- 
cesses who  were  left  in  the  tower  ?  and  then  I  shall  not  want 
to  know  any  thing  more  of  that  horrible  Hevolution. 

Mrs,  M.  They  were  sufiered  to  remain  in  the  same  pris- 
on to  support  and  console  each  other,  till  May,  1794,  when, 
as  you  have  already  been  told,  the  princess  Elizabeth  was 
brought  to  her  short  trial,  and  was  condemned  and  executed. 
This  princess,  who  is  often  called,  '*  the  saintlike  Elizabeth," 
carried  with  her  to  the  grave  the  same  calm  and  dignUied 
virtue  which  had  always  marked  her  life  ;  and  that  piety, 
which  in  her  youth  had  been  her  staff  in  all  the  mazes  of  a 
frivolous  court,  was  her  firm  support  in  the  rugged  path  she 
had  now  to  tread.  In  all  the  auctions  of  her  family,  it  was 
to  her  they  always  looked  for  support  and  consolation.  She 
is  described  as  having  retained,  under  every  exigency,  a  holy 
serenity  of  countenance  and  demeanor,  which  had  more  in  it 
of  heaven  than  of  earth,  and  which  on  many  occasions  made 
the  wretches  who  were  loading  the  rest  of  the  royal  family 
with  abuse,  shrink  from  insulting  her.  '*  When  condemned 
to  death,"  says  her  niece,  ''  she  desired  to  be  placed  in  the 
same  room  with  the  persons  who  were  to  suHer  with  her. 
She  exhorted  them  with  a  presence  of  mind,  an  elevation  of 
soul,  and  religious  enthusia^un,  which  fortified  all  their  mind& 
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la  the  cart  whicli  coDveyed  her  to  the  place  of  execution,  tht 
prewrred  the  lamQ  fiimnees,  and  encouraged  and  Bupported 
the  vomen  who  accompanied  her.  She  kiued  them,  and 
with  her  luual  benignity  said  some  woids  of  comfort  to  each." 
Id  her  last  momenta,  ai  in  the  whole  of  hei  preceding  life, 
■he  was  more  ocoapiad  with  the  lotTowi  of  others  than  with 
her  own. 

After  the  death  of  her  aunt,  the  young  prineeaB  remained 
fin  nx  months  the  rolitary  tenant  of  her  gloomy  tower.  When 
Btw  firrt  arrived  at  Vienna,  her  tHends  there  uied  every 
endeavor  to  cheer  fan* ;  bat  her  spirits  wete  so  cconplelely 
depressed  by  all  she  had  nndergone,  that  it  was  more  than  a 
year  before  she  was  seen  to  smile ;  and,  indeed,  I  am  told  that 
the  expression  of  melancholy  has  never  been  entirely  e&ced 
ttoia  het  countenance. 


CHAPTEB.  XXXIX. 

THE  BEPUBLIC. 
[Ymti  iftw  chiw.  iTs8-ieas.l 


DuBiNO  the  progress  of  these  events  m  Paris,  the  duke  of 
Brunswick,  who  aflei  taking  Veidun  and  Longwy,  had  Ibr  & 
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short  time  continued  to  advance  dowly  toward  the  capital, 
was  compelled  to  retreat.  His  confident  hope,  that  many  of 
the  French  would  join  his  standard,  had  turned  out  to  he 
utterly  unfounded.  He  found  himself  opposed,  not,  as  he  had 
expected,  by  a  mere  rabble,  but  by  a  disciplined  army.  Gen- 
eral Dumouriez  had  the  command  of  this.  army.  He,  after 
forcing  the  duke  to  commence  his  retreat,  retook  Verdun  on 
the  12th,  and  Longwy  on  the  18th  of  October,  1792.  An 
Austrian  army,  also,  wliich  had  commenced  the  siege  of  Lille, 
was  compelled  to  raise  it.  Spires  and  Worms  were  taken, 
and  Mentz  capitulated.  On  the  6th  of  November,  Dumou- 
riez gained  at  Gremappe  a  victory  which  decided  the  fate  of 
the  Austrian  Netherlands,  the  whole  of  which,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Xtuxembuig,  fell  immediately  into  the  hands  of  the 
French.  War  had  been  also  declared  against  the  king  of 
Sardinia,  and  the  French  troops  took  possession  of  Savoy. 

On  the  1st  of  February  1793,  the  convention  declared  war 
against  England  and  Holland,  and  on  the  7th  of  March 
against  Spain.  Dumouriez  attacked  Holland,  and  took  Breda 
on  the  24th  of  February,  Klundert  on  the  26th,  and  Gertruy- 
denberg  on  the  4th  of  March.  From  this  point  he  retreated, 
and  his  retreat  exciting  a  suspicion  that  he  had  been  brought 
over  to  act  in  concert  with  the  aUies,  the  convention  sent 
commissioners  to  supersede  and  arrest  him.  Dumouriez  hizo- 
self,  however,  arrested  these  commissioners,  and  sent  them  as 
prisoners  to  the  Austrian  general  at  Toumay ;  to  whose  quar- 
ters he  himself  soon  afterward  made  his  escape,  after  vainly 
attempting  to  prevail  on  his  anny  to  take  part  with  him 
against  the  convention.  On  the  4th  of  April,  which  was 
before  Dumouriez  left  his  army,  and  while  he  was  still  hoping 
to  induce  the  troops  to  join  with  him,  the  prince  of  Saxe  Co> 
burg,  on  the  part  of  the  allies,  issued  a  declaration,  that  to 
restore  a  constitutional  monarchy  in  France  was  the  only  ob* 
ject  of  the  war,  and  that  he  absolutely  disclaimed  all  inten- 
tion of  conquest.  He  had  the  weakness,  four  days  afterward, 
when  the  schemes  of  Dumouriez  had  miscarried,  to  revoke  his 
declaration,  and  to  say  that  he  would  not  be  bound  by  it. 

Cond6  and  Valenciennes  surrendered  in  July  to  the  aUied 
army  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  York,  and  were  taken 
possession  of  in  the  name  of  the  emperor.  The  duke  after- 
ward made  an  attack  on  Dunkirk,  but  failed,  and  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  year  the  French  gained  the  ascendency  in 
Flanders.  On  the  Rhine,  abK>,  the  French  armies  under 
Hoche  and  Pich^gru,  repulsed,  after  a  most  bloody  campaign. 
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the  Pnunans  and  Imperialiits  tmder  General  Wnmuer  and 
tho  duke  of  Brunewick.  Toulon  submitted  to  an  English 
fleet  under  Lord  Hood,  on  condition  that  the  town  and  dip- 
ping riiould  be  preserved  as  a  deposit  £>r  Louis  XVII.  A 
mixed  body  of  men,  Neapolitans,  English,  and  Spaniards, 
were  brought  into  the  town  to  defend  it.  But  an  army  of 
the  convention  being  sent  to  besi«ge  it,  and  a  ibrt  which  pro- 
tected the  town  being  taken  by  assaiih,  it  became  necessary 
to  abandon  the  place  suddenly,  and  the  most  horrible  confu- 
sion and  destruction  ensued.  Of  31  ships  found  in  the  port 
by  the  English,  13  were  left  behind,  10  were  burned,  and 
they  were  able  to  extricate  only  three  ships  of  the  line  and 
five  frigates. 

In  Paris,  in  the  mean  time,  every  day  seemed  to  increase 
the  vehemence  of  the  factions  by  which  the  convention  was 
distracted.  The  Jacobins  at  length  usurped  a  tyrannical 
power,  and  every  sympton  of  moderation  fell  before  them. 
Dome  resistance  to  their  usurpations  was  indeed  made  in  the 
provinces.  Lyons,  in  particular,  broke  into  open  insnrrectioiLi 
This  great  dty,  after  sustaining  a  siege  for  two  months,  was, 
on  the  9th  of  October,  compelled  to  surrender  to  the  oonvwk- 
tional  troops,  who  disgraced  their  victory  by  hoirid  maaniF 
ores. 

In  this  year  weie  also  perpetrated  the  massacres  of  La 
Vend6e.  The  inhabitants  of  that  department,  and  of  the 
neighboring  districts,  forming  altogether  a  large  portion  of  the 
ancient  province  of  Foitou,  with  some  adjoining  parts  of  An- 
jou  and  Bretagne,  were  a  people  of  simple  and  primitive 
habits,  and  strongly  attached  to  the  ancient  system  of  govern* 
ment.  In  1792,  Ihey  made  some  efibrts  to  raise  an  army  for 
the  purpose  of  restoring  the  royal  authority.  In  the  following 
year,  almost  the  whole  population  rose  en  masse  with  enthu* 
siasm.  The  country  Was  intricate,  and  affi)rded  every  advantr 
age  to  the  operations  of  an  armed  and  active  peasantry,  who, 
though  little  able  to  encounter  disciplined  troops  in  the  field, 
yet  were  extremely  formidable  in  detached  bodies,  and  in 
sudden  incursions,  carried  on  in  their  own  country,  and  that  a 
country  fiiU  of  hillB  and  morasses.  The  relations  which  we 
possess  of  the  events  of  this  war  in  La  Vendue  have  a  gXBat* 
er  portion  of  romantic  feeling  connected  with  them  than  thosa 
of  almost  any  other  since  the  age  of  chivalry ;  but  the  rolent- 
less  carnage  is  too  horrible  to  be  dwelt  upon.  The  armies  of 
the  convention  were  at  length  completely  successful ;  and  the 
barbarities  almost  exceed  belief  which  were  infiioted  on  the 
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eonqnered  party.  One  savage  invention  wfaieh  was  practiced 
at  Nantes  was  to  shut  up  a  number  of  vicfims  in  the  hold 
of  a  vessd,  which  was  so  constructed  as  to  open  suddenly  and 
plunge  into  the  water  the  persons  contained  in  it.  This  waa 
called  the  wyifadty  and  was  much  approved  of  by  the  conven- 
tion. An  armament  finm  England  waa  sent  to  assist  the 
V^ideans,  but  it  did  not  arrive  on  the  coast  till  too  late,  and 
was  obliged  to  return  without  attempting  to  land. 

I  fear  that  in  this  short  history  I  have  already  said  too 
much  of  the  atrocious  crimes  by  which  the  Revdution  was 
disgraced.  Though  much  more  lemaina,  I  will  spare  your 
feehngs  for  the  fiiture.  But  that  you  may  not  fail  to  observe 
how  closely  crime  and  impiety  are  allied,  I  must  here  add  that 
the  convention,  in  the  midst  of  its  career  of  savage  barbarity, 
attempted  to  ertirpate  also  all  regard  to  religion.  On  the 
10th  of  November  an  edict  was  paased,  declaring  that  the 
French  nation  "  aeknowledged  no  worship  but  that  of  univer- 
sal morality,  nor  any  ether  dogma  but  that  of  its  own  sover- 
eignty and  omnipotence."  To  disimite,  if  possible,  religious 
hope  even  from  death,  it  is  enacted  in  the  same  edict,  that, 
*(  every  citizen  deceased,  of  whatsoever  sect,  shall  be  carried 
to  the  place  destined  for  common  interment  covered  with  a 
funeral  vail,  on  which  shall  be  a  picture  of  dufp.  The  com- 
mon place  of  bnrial  shall  be  separate  from  all  dwellings,  and 
planted  with  trees,  under  the  shade  of  which  shall  be  a  statue 
representing  sleep,  and  on  the  door  of  the  inclosure  shall  be 
inscribed  ^ Death  ts  an  eternal  sleep,* ' '  An  attempt  was  made 
afterward  to  revive  the  Pagan  games,  processions,  and  idola- 
tries. The  oommmie  of  Paris  decreed  that  instead  of  pulpits, 
public  tribunes  should  be  erected,  where  republican  principles 
should  be  preached ;  and  they  celebrated  in  the  cathedral  of 
Paris  a  festival  in  honor  of  Reason,  to  whom,  as  to  a  deity, 
the  building  was  now  dedicated.  Busts  were  erected  to  sev- 
eral infidels,  and. a  woman  of  bad  reputation  was  introduced 
in  the  person  or  diaraeter  of  the  Goddess  of  Reason.  This 
woman,  in  an  arm-chair  borne  by  four  men,  was  earried  with 
great  parade  to  the  convention.  She  waa  surrounded  with 
oak  garlands  ;  she  was  escorted  by  women  in  white  robes,  and 
attended  by  martial  mnsie ;  the  cap  of  liberty  was  placed 
npon  her  head;  she  was  covered  with  a  thin  vsil,  and  she 
leaned  upon  a  pike.  There  was  an  harangue  in  her  praise, 
and  in  honor  of  the  ceremony ;  she  received  the  fraternal  kiss 
from  the  president  and  secretaries  of  the  convention,  and  a 
great  number  of  the  members  mixed  with  the  mob,  and  re- 
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paixed  to  the  goddeas's  temple,  to  assist  in  the  festival,  and 
join  in  the  hymn  to  liherty. 

So  unnatural  a  state  of  feeling,  however,  could  not  long  be 
popular.  The  commune  of  Paris  ordered  the  churches  to  be 
■hut  up  ;  but  the  convention  found  it  necessary  to  annul  the 
order.  On  this  occasion  even  the  infamous  Robespierre  made 
a  speech,  from  which  it  would  seem  that  he  was  not  wholly 
destitute  of  all  sense  of  religion. 

This  daring  republican,  who  had  long  been  a  prominent 
member,  became,  in  1794,  the  absolute  ruler  of  the  conven- 
tion. Ambitious  of  power,  and  perhaps  seeing  that  he  would 
fall  a  victim  to  the  ambition  of  others,  if  he  did  not  himself 
obtain  the  mastery,  he  brought  to  trial  on  the  25th  of  March, 
in  this  year,  not  less  than  twenty  of  the  Jacobin  leaders,  who 
were  condemned  and  executed  on  the  following  day.  On  the 
2d  of  April,  he  brought  to  trial  nine  more,  and  these  also 
were  all  executed  on  the  5th.  Robespierre  himself,  however, 
in  this  perilous  career,  soon  appeared  to  have  risen  (mly  to  fall. 
The  members  of  the  convention,  each  jealous  of  being  the 
next  sacrifice,  united  against  him  as  in  defense  of  their  com- 
mon safety,  made  him  their  prisoner  oa  the  28th  of  July,  and 
had  him  executed  in  the  course  of  the  day.  With  him  ended 
what  has  justly  been  termed  the  reign  of  tenor.  Councils 
more  moderate,  and  men,  who,  if  not  of  honester  principles, 
were  yet  in  nature  or  policy  less  bloody  and  detestable,  axe 
now  to  take  their  place  on  the  scene. 

The  reign  of  terror  had  given  an  intense  vigor  to  the  war 
carrying  oa  against  the  fi>reign  enemies.  Immense  resources 
were  placed  in  the  power  of  the  state  by  the  confiscation  of 
the  property  of  the  wretched  victims  of  its  t3rranny;  and 
these  were  employed  with  the  greatest  activity  by  the  intrepid 
officers  who  rose  to  command  in  the  army,  at  a  time  when  no 
man  could  be  ambitious  or  commanding,  who  was  not  of  the 
hardest  and  most  decisive  character. 

In  the  campaign  of  1794,  the  French  conquered  all  Flan- 
ders, they  overran  the  Palatinate,  and  took  Treves,  They 
also  took  Ck>blentz,  Venlo,  and  Maestricht,  and  obtained  poe- 
session  of  almost  the  whole  frontiers  of  Holland.  In  Spain 
they  took  Fontarabia,  and  St.  Sebastian,  and  other  places, 
which  laid  entirely  open  to  them  the  provinces  of  Navarre 
and  Catalonia.  During  the  following  winter  a  frost  of  un- 
common severity  enabled  them  to  cross  the  Waal  on  the  ice, 
and  to  advance  rapidly  into  the  very  heart  of  the  Dutch  ter- 
ritories, without  encountering  any  efiectual  opposition.    They 
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took  poeseanon  of  Amsteidam,  Jan.  16, 1795.  The  fleet  and 
abipping  were  fixed  by  the  intense  frost,  and  fell  an  unresist 
ing  prey.  There  are  several  points  of  comparison  between 
tluB  conquest  of  Holland  and  that  which  was  efiected  by  the 
arms  of  Louis  XIV.,  but  this  was  incomparably  the  most 
rapid  and  complete.  The  stadtholder  and  his  family  fled  to 
England ;  and  Holland,  from  this  time  till  the  end  of  the 
wars  of  the  Revolution,  became  an  absolute  dependency  on 
France. 

On  the  Ist  of  June,  1794,  lord  Howe  engaged  the  French 
fleet  ofl*  Ushant,  and  after  a  severe  action  took  seven  sail  of 
the  line.  Two  sail  were  smik.  Scarcely  any  attempt  was 
made  afler  this  defeat  to  contest  with  England  the  empire  of 
the  sea.  Many  of  the  French  seamen  were  inarched  ofi*  to 
join  the  armies,  and  the  marine  fell,  of  course,  into  compara- 
tive neglect.  All  the  French  West  India  islands  were  cap- 
tured by  England,  with  the  exception  of  a  part  of  Guadaloupe. 
The  Corsicans,  also,  being  much  dissatisfied  with  the  new 
government,  made  the  veteran  FaoU  once  more  their  general- 
issimo, and  with  the  assistance  of  an  English  force  expelled 
the  French  from  their  island. 

In  1795  peace  was  made  with  Prussia  and  Spain,  France 
restoring  to  Spain  her  original  frontier  on  the  river  Bidassoa, 
and  Spain  c^ing  in  return  the  Spanish  portion  of  St.  Do- 
mingo. In  the  following  year  Spain  returned  to  her  old  pol- 
icy of  an  alliance  ofiensive  and  defensive  with  France,  and, 
of  course,  took  part  with  France  in  the  war. 

In  June,  1795,  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  emigrants  to 
renew  the  unhappy  wax  in  La  Vendee,  where  new  commo- 
tions had  been  attempted,  and  the  inhabitants  were  known  to 
be  in  a  very  discontented  state.  The  emigrant  army,  under 
the  escort  of  an  English  squadron,  disembarked  in  the  bay  of 
Quiberon,  in  the  end  of  June,  and  was  joined  by  many  of  the 
insurgents,  who,  from  the  nature  of  the  hostility  which  alone 
they  had  been  able  of  late  to  carry  on,  had  often  the  title 
given  them  of  Chouans,  or  night  owls.  The  republican 
troops,  however,  soon  repulsed  the  invaders,  and  almost  all 
perished  who  were  not  able  to  re-embark. 

The  military  operations  of  this  year  on  the  side  of  Ger- 
many were  not  of  importance  enough  to  make  it  necessary 
that  I  should  relate  ^em  to  you  in  this  brief  sketch  of  so 
eventful  a  war.  * 

The  national  oonvention,  after  many  convulsions  of  party, 
and  some  sanguinary  engagements  with  the  opposing  factions. 
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tennumted,  Oct.  27,  1795,  its  diflgraoefiil  caxeer.  A  new 
conBtitutioQ  succeeded,  by  which  the  legislature  was  divided 
into  two  assemblies.  The  ooe  of  these  was  called  the  council 
of  the  andentSt  and  consisted  of  250  membets,  all  of  whom 
weie  at  least  to  be  forty  years  old.  The  other  assembly  was 
called  the  oooncil  of  the  five  hundred.  The  council  of  the 
five  hundred  alone  could  propose  any  laws.  The  coundl  of 
the  ancients  mig^t  either  rg'ect  or  €uxept,  but  could  not  alter, 
any  decrees  which  might  pass  the  five  hundred.  The  execu- 
tive power  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  directory,  consisting 
of  five  members,  of  whom  it  was  appointed  that  one  member 
should  go  out  every  year.  Barras,  Carnot,  Rewbell,  Reveil- 
lere  Lepaux,  and  Letoumeur  were  the  first  members.  Sieyes 
had  been  elected,  but  though  he  became  a  member  afterwud, 
he  was  too  prudent,  at  this  critical  time,  to  venture  to  accept 
any  station  of  power. 

In  the  spring  of  1796,  three  great  armies  took  the  field : 
the  army  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse,  under  general  Jourdan ; 
the  army  of  the  Rhine  and  Moselle,  under  Moreau  ;  and  the 
army  of  Italy,  of  which  the  command  was  given  to  Bona- 
parte, a  native  of  Corsica,  and  a  godson  of  Paoli.  Bonaparte 
had  distinguished  himself  at  the  capture  of  Toulon  from  the 
English,  and  had  afterward  been  brought  forward  by  the  di- 
rector Barras.  The  campaign  in  Italy  raised  at  once  this  ex^ 
traordinary  man  to  great  distinction.  He  annexed  Savoy  to 
France  ;  he  defeated  the  Austrians  at  Lodi,  where  he  storm- 
ed their  position  on  the  bridge  over  the  Adda,  which  was  so 
strongly  defended  that  even  his  own  officers  thought  it  im- 
pregnable ;  and  at  length  established  the  French  ascendency 
throughout  Italy.  Many  of  the  states  were  compelled  to 
purchase  an  armistice,  by  sacrificing  the  finest  paintings  or 
statues  with  which  their  palaces  and  museums  were  stored. 
These  were  put  in  requisition,  as  was  the  phrase,  by  order  of 
the  convention,  and  were  transported  to  Paris,  where,  for  a 
period  of  nearly  twenty  years,  they  formed  a  most  splendid  and 
attractive  ornament  of  that  triumphant  metropolis.  Mantua 
alone  held  out  for  the  imperiahsts. 

In  Germany,  Moreau  and  Jourdan,  combining  their  operar 
tions,  compelled  the  archduke  Charles,  the  Austrian  general, 
after  a  hardly-contested  campaign,  to  setreat,'and  to  cro^  the 
Neckar  and  Danube.  The  minor  states  of  the  empire,  and 
#even  the  diet  at  Ratisbon,  were  compelled  to  solicit  peace 
with  the  republic.  England  and  the  empeior  were  the  only 
powers  which  still  continued  the  contest. 
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But  the  aichduke  Charles,  in  this  emergency,  exerted  him- 
self with  great  and  firm  resolution.  He  first  repulsed  Jour- 
dan,  and  then  menaced  Moreau,  to  whom  Bonaparte,  who 
"was  detained  in  Italy  by  the  siege  of  Mantua,  and  by  the 
attempts  of  the  Austrians  to  recover  their  interests  in  that 
quarter,  was  wholly  unable  to  send  assistance.  Moreau, 
however,  extricated  himself,  and  efiected  a  retreat  into  France, 
which  has  been  greatly  celebrated  for  the  ability  with  which 
he  conducted  it. 

In  the  end  of  this  year,  an  ill-concerted  exjpedition  was 
dispatched  from  France  for  the  invasion  of  Ireland.  General 
Hoche  commanded,  and  25,000  men  were  embarked.  They 
reached  Bantry  Bay,  but  returned  to  Brest,  without  making 
any  attempt  to  land.  This  expedition  having  failed,  the  di'- 
rectory  was  at  a  great  loss  how  to  dispose  of  some  of  the 
troops  embarked  in  it,  many  of  whom  had  been  permitted  to 
enter  the  service  after  having  been  condemned  for  their 
crimes  to  the  galleys.  These  troops  oould  not  be  remanded 
to  the  galleys ;  they  could  not  prudently  be  restored  to  Uberty ; 
they  could  not  be  drafled  into  the  other  armies  of  the  repub- 
lic, because  soldiers  of  the  better  classes  would  not  serve  with 
them.  In  this  perplexity  they  were  again  embarked  on  a 
new  expedition  ;  and  this  nothing  less  than  the  invasion  of 
Great  Britain  itself.  They  were  landed  at  Fisguard  in 
Walek  on  the  23d  of  February,  1797,  and  were  made  prison- 
ers the  same  evening  without  opposition. 

Mantua  capitulated  Feb.  2,  1797,  and  Italy  soon  after 
was  reduced  to  quiet  submission,  and  even  to  tolerate  the 
plunder  of  the  chapel  of  LorettO,  whence  the  famous  image 
of  the  Virgin  was  taken  and  sent  to  Paris.  Italy  being  sub- 
dued, Bonaparte  marched  along  the  Adriatic,  took  Gradisca 
on  the  19th  of  March,  and  Trieste  on  the  23d.  Thence  ad- 
vancing rapidly,  he  passed  the  defiles  of  the  Alpine  country 
which  protects  the  Italian  frontier  of  Germany,  and  alarmed 
the  Austrians  for  the  safety  of  Vienna.  Under  these  ciroum- 
Btances  a  negotiation  was  entered  into,  and  a  peace  eventual- 
ly concluded  with  the  emperor,  by  the  treaty  of  Campo  For- 
mio,  on  the  17  th  of  October.  France  by  thu  treaty  retained 
the  Austrian  Netherlands.  Milan,  Mantua,  Modena,  Fer- 
rara,  and  Bologna  were  formed  into  a  mere  dependency  on 
France,  and  entitled  the  Cisalpine  republic.  The  Venetian 
islands,  Corfu,  Zante,  and  their  dependencies  were  also  sux^ 
rendered  to  France :  but  the  emperor  was  put  in  poasession 
of  Venice,  and  of  its  territory  on  both  sides  of  the  gulf,  in- 
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ehidiiig  DiJmatia,  And  reftcbiiig  la  &r  as  the  Lake  di  Gaid&. 
Genoa  iraa  oonyerted  into  a  Ldgurkm  lepablic  aooa  aAet^ 
waid. 

Early  in  1798,  the  Frendi  took  poflsenon  of  Borne,  and 
deposed  the  pope.  At  the  same  time  they  also  invaded 
Switzerland,  though  Switzeiland  had  ohsenred  the  most  mxt" 
eeate  neutrality  in  the  doubtful  oontest  which  had  been  lately 
closed  in  Germany.  The  war  with  Switaeriand  could  not 
last  long.  The  hardy  mountaineers  of  the  smaller  ^^«*«»» 
made  a  brief  but  desperate  struggle  for  their  independence. 
But  they  were  soon  subdned  by  superior  numbers  and  skill, 
and  a  new  constitution  was  forced  on  them  after  the  model 
of  France. 

England  was  now  the  only  enemy  of  the  repablic  In 
August,  this  year,  a  small  body  of  troops  was  dispatched 
£rom  France  into  Ireland,  in  order  to  foment  a  rebellioa 
which  was  raging  in  that  distracted  island.  This  bo^, 
howerer,  was  soon  compelled  to  surrender. 

To  attack  England  in  her  vast  dominions  in  the  East  In- 
dies was  a  chief  object  of  the  directocy.  This  appears  at 
least  to  have  been  the  ostensible  design  of  an  eoqpeditian 
which  was  dispatched  to  Egypt  in  June,  1798,  under  tin 
command  of  Bonaparte.  The  possession  of  that  country 
might  afibid  an  access  to  India,  which  a  power  decidedly  in- 
foior  at  sea  could  not  hope  for  in  the  long  passage  round  the 
Cape.  Some  suppose,  however,  that  the  real  motive  of  the 
expedition  was  to  rid  the  directory  of  Bonaparte  and  his  army, 
by  sending  them  on  this  doubtful  adventure.  Nothing  can 
be  more  likely  than  that  the  character  of  that  general  had 
already  disclosed  to  those  who  were  best  acquaint^  with  him 
a  towering  ambition,  which  would  never  be  satisfied  as  long 
as  there  remained  a  greater  than  himself. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  Bonaparte  embarked  at  Toulon  with 
40,000  of  his  veteran  troops.  In  his  way  to  Egypt  he  ob- 
tained possession  of  Malta,  which,  it  is  supposed,  was  betrayed 
to  him  by  the  knights.  He  then  sailed  fi>r  Alexandria :  he 
landed,  and  took  the  city  by  storm  on  the  5th  of  July.  His 
luck  in  getting  there  without  being  intercepted  by  the  English 
fleet  is  very  remarkable.  The  French  marine  had  never  re- 
covered its  defeat  in  the  action  of  June  1st,  1794,  and  had 
indeed  also  sufiered  subsequent  losses.  The  aUied  fleet  of 
Spain  had  been  defeated  on  its  way  to  Brest,  in  an  engage- 
ment fought  on  the  14th  of  February,  1797  ;  and  the  Dutch 
also,  whose  whole  power  had  now  joined  the  republic,  had 
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fieen  their  fleet  almoet  destroyed  in  a  sanguinftry  conflict  with 
the  £ngli0h  on  October  tl,  in  the  same  year,  near  Camper- 
down. 

The  design  on  Egypt  had  been  in  a  great  degree  disguised 
t)y  demonstrations  made  at  Brest,  and  on  the  coast  of  tho 
Channel,  which  appeared  to  have  for  their  object  the  inva- 
«ion  of  England.  Huge  tafts,  which  were  to  be  imp^ed  by 
paddles  and  wind-miMs,  were  said  to  be  constructed  for  the 
purpose  of  transporting  an  afmy  ;  and  various  other  absurd 
stories  were  cireulated,  which  doubtless  were  chiefly  intended 
to  divert  attention  irom  the  serious  preparations  which  were 
making  at  Toulon.  The  English  admiral,  Nelson,  however, 
than  whom  no  age  has  ever  produced  an  abler  commander, 
was  appointed  to  watch  the  fleet  at  Toulon.  He  actually 
pursued  it  firom  Malta  to  Alexandria :  but  the  French  hav- 
ing steered  their  course  by  the  island  of  Candia,  the  English, 
who  kept  the  direct  line  toward  Egypt,  missed  their  enemies, 
and  reached  Alexandria  before  them.  Not  finding  them 
there,  they  left  the  coast  inmiediately,  and  went  in  search  of 
them.  Two  days  after  they  were  gone,  the  French  fleet 
arrived. 

After  taking  Alexandria,  Bonaparte  marched  up  the  coun- 
try, and  took  Cairo.  He  defeated  the  Mamelukes  in  several 
engagements,  one  of  the  principal  of  which  is  called  the  bat- 
tle of  the  Pyramids,  &om  having  been  fought  in  the  imme- 
diate neighlx)rhood  of  those  massy  structures. 

On  the  Ist  of  August,  admiral  Nelson  returned,  and  at 
sunset  on  that  day  began  his  attack  on  the  French  fleet, 
which  lay  at  anchor  in  Aboukir  Bay,  at  the  mou^  of  the 
Kile.  In  this  great  battle  the  whole  French  fleet  was  de- 
stroyed or  taken ;  two  ships  of  the  line  only  and  two  frigates 
escaping.  These  also  feU  afterward  into  the  hands  of  the 
English. 

Bonaparte,  though  thus  shut  up  in  Egypt  by  the  destruction 
of  a  fleet  which  he  had  no  means  of  replacing,  soon  made 
himself  master  of  the  whole  country.  From  Eg3rpt  he,  in 
the  following  year,  marched  into  Palestine,  and  laid  siege  to 
Acre,  which  was  valiantly  defended  by  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  a 
captain  in  the  English  navy,  who  had  prevailed  on  the  Turk^ 
vsh  pasha  to  give  him  the  command  of  the  garrison.  The 
French  general,  after  having  made  eleven  attempts  to  take 
the  town  by  assault,  and  after  having  lost  almost  half  of  the 
troops  he  had  taken  with  him,  was  at  length  compelled  to 
raise  the  siege.    From  Acre  he  retreated  to  Egypt,  where  he 
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had  to  enoounter  a  Turkish  anny  which  had  heen  dispatched 
hy  aea  from  Constantinople.  He  destroyed  this  whole  anny 
in  a  dreadful  hattle  at  Aboukir,  which  was  fought  on  the 
25th  day  of  July,  1799. 

Bonaparte  soon  aflerward  returned  to  France  with  a  few 
of  his  officers,  leaving  General  Kleber  in  command  of  the  ar- 
my in  Egypt,  which  was  now  reduced  to  about  eighteen 
thousand  men.  In  his  passage  to  France  he  narrowly  es- 
caped being  taken.  Few  occuirences  in  history  have  appear- 
ed more  mysterious  than  that  he  should  thus,  without  oiden, 
have  deserted  his  army.  No  one  can  doubt,  however,  but 
that  his  real  object  was  to  push  his  own  way  to  the  supreme 
authority. 

After  many  obscure  and  intricate  transactions,  the  two  le- 
gislative bodies  were  acyoumed  to  St.  Cloud,  which  is  at  the 
distance  of  about  six  miles  from  Paris.  On  the  10  th  of  No- 
vember, 1799,  Bonaparte,  accompanied  by  about  twenty  offi- 
cers and  grenadiers,  entered  the  hall  of  the  council  of  five 
hundred.  In  this  perhaps  he  imitated  the  example  which 
had  been  set  in  England  during  the  commonwealth,  when 
Cromwell  dissolved  the  long  parliament.  After  a  great  tu- 
mult, a  body  of  troops  made  their  appearance,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  council  were  ordered  to  disperse.  The  final  result 
of  this  new  change  in  the  constitution  was  to  abolish  the  di- 
rectory, and  to  vest  the  executive  power  in  one  chief  consulj 
with  two  other  consuls  assisting  him.  Bonaparte,  Camba- 
cdres,  and  Le  Brun  were  named  consuls,  Bonaparte  from  this 
time  assuming  the  title  of  first  consul  of  the  republic. 

Daring  the  course  of  these  events,  the  flames  of  war  again 
broke  out  on  the  continent.  After  the  great  victory  of  admiral 
Nelson  over  the  French  fleet,  the  emperor,  encouraged  by 
that  event,  which  shut  up  in  Egypt  the  formidable  army  (^ 
Bonaparte,  and  stimulated  by  the  English  minister  Mr.  Pitt, 
who  spared  no  efibrts  to  excite  a  new  alliance  against  France, 
determined  to  renew  hostilities.  The  king  of  Naples  did  not 
even  wait  for  the  Austrians.  He  himself  went  to  receive 
admiral  Nelson  on  his  arrival  in  the  Bay  of  Naples  after  the 
hattle  of  the  Nile,  and  immediately  afterward  commenced 
warlike  operations  against  the  French  army  in  Italy.  Ha 
had  at  first  some  success,  and  his  army  occupied  Rome,  hut 
was  soon  compelled  to  retreat  precipitately.  The  king  and 
his  fiunily  were  obliged  to  retire  on  board  the  English  fleet, 
by  which  they  were  conveyed  to  Palermo.  The  French  soon 
afterward  became  the  uncontested  masters  of  almoet  all  Italy. 
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The  king  of  Pnissia  and  the  greater  number  of  the  Ger- 
man princes  determined  to  be  neutral  in  the  impending  con- 
test with  Austria,  but  Russia  dispatched  to  the  aid  of  that 
power  an  army  of  45,000  men,  under  the  celebrated  Suwar- 
Tow,  who  was  invested  with  the  command  of  the  combined 
armies.  Moreau  and  Macdonald  were  opposed  to  Suwanrow, 
and  the  north  of  Italy,  the  scene  of  this  great  contest,  was 
deluged  with  blood  in  a  very  haid-fbught  campaign.  Suwar- 
row,  who  had  a  great  superiority  of  force,  acquired  for  a  time 
the  advantage.  Almost  all  Itsdy  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Austrians,  and  it  was  thought  that  Suwarrow  would  have 
wrested  Switzerland  fn»n  France,  if  his  allies  had  not  failed 
to  support  him.  Being  left  unsupported,  he  was  repulsed  by 
the  French  general  Massena.  On  this  the  emperor  of  Rus- 
sia, believing  that  the  Austrians  had  perfidiously  deserted  his 
general,  withdrew  from  the  coalition  against  France.  In 
August,  1799,  a  considerable  English  army,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  landed  at  the  Holder  point, 
near  the  entrance  of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  in  the  hope  of  acquiring 
possession  in  Holland.  But  the  expedition  was  either  lU-con- 
oerted  or  badly  managed,  and  at  length,  after  great  loss,  the 
English  were  compelled  to  retire. 

We  may  now  proceed  with  the  history  of  Bonaparte,  who 
was  made  first  consul,  Dee.  29,  1799.  He  soon  afterward 
made  overtures  of  peace  to  the  allied  powers.  In  making 
these  overtures  he  was  much  suspected  of  insincerity ;  and 
they  were  accordingly  rejected  both  by  England  and  Austria. 
It  was  particularly  remarked  that  he  had  made  his  overture 
to  England  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  king  personally,  and 
not  according  to  the  ordinary  forms  by  which  diplomatic  oor- 
respoodence  is  regulated. 

In  the  campaign  of  1800  Moreau  was  successful  in  Grer- 
many,  and  this  partly,  as  is  supposed,  through  the  disunion 
and  treachery  of  the  army  which  was  opposed  to  him  under 
general  Kray.  Bonaparte  himself  took  the  command  of  the 
army  of  Italy ;  he  passed  the  Alps,  and  gained  on  the  14th 
of  June  the  great  battle  of  Marengo.  In  this  battle  victory 
seemed  for  a  long  time  indined  to  determine  for  the  Austrians ; 
and  it  is  said  that  Bonaparte  at  one  moment  wavered ;  but 
the  battle  was  recovered  by  the  gallantry  of  general  Desaix, 
who  with  a  firesh  body  of  cavalry  charged  at  the  critical  mo- 
ment, and  by  this  one  act  gave  that  superiority  to  the  French 
arms  which  the  Austrians  were  on  the  very  point  of  gaining. 
General  Deeaix  was  killed  in  the  action.    Tlid  AustrittOfl  aoon 
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after  solicited  an  tmustioe ;  Imt  Ihe  \n3t  reoommenoed,  and 
they  were  ftgain  defeated  hj  Merean  at  Hohenlinden.  As- 
other  amuitice  followed,  and  negotiatioiif  were  immediately 
Mitered  into.  These  were  at  length  concluded  hy  a  separate 
peace  with  the  empeior»  which  waa  signed  at  LnnetiUe  on 
the  9th  Febraaiy,  1801.  By  this  tieaty  the  emperor  reoog* 
nized  the  independence  of  the  Batavian,  the  Swiai,  the  Cisal* 
pine,  and  the  Ligorian  repuUics.  Peace  waa  lestored  soon, 
afterward  with  Naples  ana  Portugal. 

England  also  now  made  attempts  to  negotiate ;  hot  the 
state  of  affiurs  in  Egypt,  which  was  still  in  possession  of  the 
French  army,  and  against  fi^iich  England  had  dispatched  a 
powerful  armament,  proved  for  a  time  an  iaenrmountable 
obstacle  to  peace.  I  must  here  retain  to  give  yon  an  account 
of  what  took  place  in  Egypt  after  Bonaparte's  leaving  it  in 
August,  1799. 

Genial  Kleber,  as  I  have  UM  yoo,  who  waa  a  man  cf  veiy 
high  character,  had  been  left  in  command  of  the  French  army. 
He  and  the  grand  vizier  concluded  a  convention  at  El  Anih 
on  the  24th  of  January,  1800,  to  which  Sir  Sydney  Smith 
undertook  to  aceede  on  the  part  of  England.  By  this  con> 
vention  Egypt  was  to  be  restored  to  the  Porte ;  but  it  waa 
agreed  that  the  French  army  should  be  conveyed  to  France. 
This  eonrention,  which  Sir  Sydney  Smith  had  no  anthority 
to  sanetiont  waa  disavowed  at  first  by  the  Enghsh  govern- 
ment,  wfaidi  was  unwilling  to  allow  that  the  French  tioopa 
in  Egypt  should  be  restored  to  their  own  country,  vrhoioe 
they  might  be  marched  instantly  either  into  Italy  or  to  the 
Rhme.  On  the  rapture  of  the  eonventian,  Kleber  again  at- 
ta^ed  the  Turks,  and  again  defeated  them  in  another  great 
battle  near  Cairo.  Another  treaty  to  the  same  vSkct  with 
that  of  El  Ariah  viras  then  entered  into,  and  on  the  point  of 
being  concluded*  when  Kleber  was  assassinated — by  whose 
instigation  is  not  known.  Greneral  Menou,  virho  succeeded 
him,  refused  to  leave  Egypt,  and  no  altemiLtive  remained  to 
the  Enghsh  but  to  expel  him. 

With  this  object  in  view,  Sir  Ralph  Abercfomby  waa  die- 
patched  from  England  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  and  well- 
appointed  army.  On  March  7,  1801,  he  began  his  disem- 
barkation in  the  Bay  of  Aboukir,  in  the  face  of  a  large  body 
of  French  troops  posted  advantageously  to  receive  him.  Aheit 
a  sharp  contest  the  English  made  good  their  landing.  One 
battle  took  place  on  the  13th,  and  another  on  the  2lBt,  near 
Almrandria,  in  which  the  English  oommand«p-in<ehief  waa 
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miortally  wounded.  On  both  da3r8,  however,  the  English  anus 
were  succeseful. 

On  the  death  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  lord  Hutchinson 
succeeded  to  his  command.  An  auxiliary  army  also  arrived 
from  India  by  the  Red  Sea.  Rosetta  and  Cairo  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  English ;  and  Menou,  who  still  held  out  in  Al- 
exandria, consented  at  length  to  accept  the  terms  which  had 
been  previously  ofiered,  and  was  conveyed  with  his  army  to 
the  ports  of  France. 

The  war  in  Egypt  being  thus  concluded,  no  material  im- 
pediment to  the  peace  with  England  seemed  to  remain.  Pre- 
liminaries were  signed  in  London,  Oct.  1,  1801,  and  a  defini- 
tive treaty  concluded  afterward  at  Amiens,  March  25th, 
1802.  By  this  treaty  England  agreed  to  give  up  all  her  con- 
quests, with  the  exception  of  Ceylon,  which  she  had  taken 
m>m  the  Dutch,  and  Trinidad,  which  had  been  taken  from 
Spain.  Malta  was  to  be  restored  to  the  knights  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem.  To  France  were  restored  all  her  West  Indian 
possessions,  all  of  which  had  been  taken  by  England  during 
the  war,  with  the  exception  of  St.  Domingo,  where  the  n^roes 
had  emancipated  themselves,  and  had  established  a  republic 
of  their  own. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  the  peace  would  not  be  per* 
manent.  Preparations  were  made  in  the  ports  of  France  and 
HoUand,  which,  though  professedly  intended  fox  the  reduction 
of  St.  Domingo,  appeared  too  extensive  not  to  have  some 
greater  design.  The  first  consul,  now  all  powerfiil  in  France, 
felt  great  jealousy  of  the  ambition  of  England ;  and  England, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  not  less  suspicious  of  his  character  and 
sincerity. 

Hostilities  were  recommenced,  May,  18th,  1803,  by  the 
issue  of  letters  of  marque  by  the  English  government,  and  an 
embargo  on  all  French  vessels  in  English  ports.  This  prompt 
hostility,  without  a  declaration  of  war,  Bonaparte  resented, 
by  arresting  all  British  subjects,  who  were  to  be  fbund  in 
France  or  in  Holland.  Many  of  these  were  persons  in  the 
higher  ranks  of  society,  who  had  been  tempted  by  the  restorar 
tion  of  peace  to  travel  or  take  up  their  residence  on  the  conti- 
nent. Many  were  officers  in  the  army  or  navy,  whose  d^ 
tention  in  France  precluding  their  employment  in  their 
country's  service  necessarily  operated  as  a  bar  to  their  promo- 
tion.  Many  were  the  captains  and  crews  of  merchant  vessels 
which  had  been  found  in  the  ports  of  Holland  or  France.  Of 
these  prisoners  the  higher  and  middling  ranks  were  mostly 
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Bent  to  Verdun,  "where  they  were  allowed  to  be  on  their  parole. 
Some  few  officers  made  their  escape,  and  got  home  ;  but  the 
English  government  refused  to  employ  them  again,  on  acooont 
of  their  having  broken  their  parole.  It  must  be  allowed  that 
their  case  was  exceedingly  hard,  especially  since  it  diflered 
irom  a  common  case  of  captivity,  as  being  one  in  which  they 
were  almost  hopeless  of  liberation.  In  ordinary  circumstances, 
a  prisoner  of  war  may  always  expect  to  be  soon  exchanged  ; 
but  these  detemts  were  not  prisoners  of  war ;  and  the  English 
government,  which  denied  the  justice  of  their  seizure,  would 
not  recognize  it  by  consenting  to  give  French  prisoners  in  ex- 
change. Nothing,  however,  can  justify  a  breach  of  parole  : 
when  a  man's  word  is  onc«  given,  no  consideration  should  in- 
duce him  to  break  it.  The  practice  also  of  allowing  prisoners 
to  be  at  large  on  giving  their  word  that  they  will  not  attempt 
to  escape,  is  so  material  an  alleviation  of  captivity,  that  I 
hardly  know  how  any  man  can  do  more  injury  to  his  fellow- 
creatures  than  by  acting  so  as  to  discourage  it. 

In  the  months  of  May  and  June  the  French  armies  entered 
Hanover,  and  took  possession  of  it  with  but  little  resistance. 
At  the  same  time  England  was  again  menaced  with  invasion. 
But  the  extraordinary  events  of  the  new  war  which  was  thus 
begun,  to  which,  if  we  consider  not  only  the  vast  armies  in 
motion,  but  also  the  skill  with  which  they  were  guided,  there 
is,  I  believe,  no  parallel  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  will  more 
properly  belong  to  the  ensuing  chapter. 

I  shall  here  only  add,  that  on  May  3,  1804,  a  decree  was 
passed  creating  Bonaparte  "  emperor  of  the  French,"  and  in- 
vesting him  in  that  capacity  with  the  government  of  the 
French  republic.  By  this  decree,  also,  the  imperial  title  and 
power  was  made  hereditary  in  his  family.  His  coronation 
took  place  November  19,  pope  Pius  VII.  performing  the  cer- 
emony of  crowning  him.  On  the  4th  of  February,  1805,  the 
new  emperor  addressed  a  second  letter  to  the  king  of  England, 
in  which  he  urged  him  to  put  an  end  to  the  war.  Whether 
or  no  it  would  have  been  wise  Xo  have  answered  this  letter 
amicably  is  a  question  which  I  can  not  presume  to  decide. 
The  letter  itself  was  very  wordy  and  pompous,  and  did  not 
bear  any  internal  marks  of  sincerity.  On  May  26,  the  empe- 
ror was  crowned  at  Milan  king  of  Italy.  Genoa  was  united 
to  the  empire  a  few  days  aflerward. 
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CONVERSATION  ON  CHAPTER  XXXIX. 


JtvAard.  WmB  Robei^ne  a  clever  u  well  u  a  Teiy 
wicked  man? 

JIfra.  Markham.  I  believe  he  wai  a  man  of  no  extraordi- 
nary talents ;  unlen,  indeed,  we  may  account  as  a  talent  the 
art  which  he  poMeaied  of  enticiiig  others  to  crimei,  of  which 
lie  generally  contrived  to  reap  the  benefit.  He  began  the 
world  sa  a  lawyer,  but  was  an  indifiercot  orator,  and  attained 
no  eminence  in  his  profession.  Early  in  the  Revolution  he 
made  himself  conspicuous  se  a  vehement  mernber  of  the 
Jacolnn  party,  and  appeared  to  be  actuated  by  a  personal 
animosity  against  the  king,  and  perseveringly  aimed  at  his 
destruction. 

Mary.     Had  the  king  done  him  any  injury  ? 

Mrs.  M.  The  king  never  intentionally  injured  any  one. 
Kobe^ierre'i  own  republican  principles  appear  to  have  been 
the  firat,  and  hii  ambition  to  De  a  dictator  the  second  cause 
oS  his  enmity.  Robespierre's  chief  pohtical  rival  wu  Daoton, 
and  these  two  men,  apparent  liienda,  but  secret  enemies, 
"Were,  while  professing  indivisible  fraternity,  endeavoring  to 
compass  each  other's  destruction.  At  lut  the  superior  cun- 
ning of  R.obespierre  prevailed,  and  the  ferocious  Danton  was 
guillotined. 

Gwrge.  It  is  a  comfort  to  think  that  Robespierre  wm  not 
long  after  him. 

Mr*.  M.  When  Robespierre  was  seizol,  he  endeaTor«d 
to  shoot  himielf,  but  he  oily  shattered  his  jaw.    In  th&t 
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mangled  condition  he  was  placed  in  the  cart,  and  carried  to 
the  place  of  execution  amidst  the  shouts  and  exultations  of  the 
populace,  who  were  frantic  with  joy  at  the  downfall  of  the 
tyrant.  The  women,  who  in  all  the  popular  tumults  in 
France  acted  a  very  con^cuous  part,  danced  like  insane 
creatures  round  the  procession.  When  he  airived  at  the 
scafibld  he  was  more  dead  than  aliTe;  hut  on  the  execu- 
tioner's roughly  pulling  off  a  handage,  which  had  heen  hasti- 
ly put  on  his  wound,  he  uttered  a  homUe  idiriek ;  and  it  is 
said  that  of  all  the  executions  which  were  at  that  time  wit- 
nessed at  Paris,  Robespiezre's  presented  the  most  appalling 
spectacle. 

Richard,  It  is  surprising  to  me  how  executioners  enough 
could  he  found  for  such  a  great  number  of  people. 

Mr$,  M.  And  your  surprise  will  he  increased,  when  I  tell 
you  that  all  those  executions  were  performed  by  two  individ- 
uals only,  of  the  name  of  Sampson.  These  persons,  who 
were  brothers,  shed  the  blood  of  Louis  XVI.,  of  Marie  An- 
toinette, of  Rebespiene,  and  his  fieustion,  with  equal  unoonoem. 
They  are  described  as  having  been  httle  less  of  maehines  thaa 
the  guilletiae  itself;  and  so  that  there  was  but  a  head  to  be 
out  off,  it  mattexod  not  to  them  -vriiose  it  was. 

Mary.  Why  was  that  machine  for  onttiBg  off  heads  called 
a  guilkltine  ? 

Mr»,  M,  It  obtained  its  name  from  one  of  the  most  harm- 
less and  benevolent  of  men,  a  physiciaa  of  the  name  of  Guil- 
lotine, a  member  of  the  national  assembly,  who,  on  some 
question  relating  to  the  amelioration  of  the  penal  code,  had 
recommended  the  use  of  a  decapitating  machine,  as  %  more 
merciful  kind  of  death  than  that  by  the  gallows. 

George,  Poor  man !  how  he  must  have  hated  hia  own 
name! 

Mrz»  M.  When  GnillotiBe  saw  the  horrible  see  made  of 
his  invention,  he  was  overwhelmed  with  grieC  and  withdrew 
in  disgust  from  public  life.  He  afterward  confined  himsdf 
to  the  duties  of  his  profession,  in  which  he  arrived  at  great 
eminence.  I  know  not  when  he  died.  He  was  idiva  in 
1811. 

Mary.  Pkay,  mamma,  can  you  remember  the  French 
Kevolution  ? 

Mrs,  Mn  1  can  recollect  of  its  being  the  constant  iofM  of 
conversation,  although  I  was  then  too  young  to  be  able  to 
fenn  smy  very  distinct  ideas  on  the  8id>ject.  I  can  also  rec- 
ollect the  hearing  aooonats  read  in  the  now^papen  of  the 
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dieadful  atrocities  taking  place  in  France,  which  used  to 
"cardie  my  young  blood  with  honor."  On  my  first  visit  to 
London,  I  also  saw  a  great  number  of  French  emigraatSyWfao 
had  found  reiiige  there. 

Mwry.     Did  they  seem  very  unhappy  ? 

Mr%.  M.  They  seemed  uiha}^y  when  yeu  saw  them,  in. 
forlorn  and  melancholy  groups,  pwambulating,  as  was  their 
diatom,  the  sunny  sides  of  the  streets.  But,  in  ccxnpany,  the 
buoyancy  of  their  national  character  commonly  enabled  them 
to  cast  ofi*  for  the  moment  the  load  d  their  afflictions,  and 
they  would  be  not  only  cheerful  but  even  gay.  And  although, 
in  general,  we  must  blame  their  abandcmment  of  thehr  coun- 
try, yet  there  were  maio^  instances,  especially  in  the  advanced 
stages  of  the  Revolution,  in  which  it  was  a  necessary  meaa- 
ure  of  self-preservation :  nor  was  it  possiUe  to  forbear  feeling 
reqpect  and  admiration  for  persons  situated  as  they  had  been, 
who  eould,  support,  with  a  contentedness  which  was  o^n 
truly  dignified,  the  loss  of  wealth,  rank,  country,  and  consid- 
eration. 

BA4ha/rd,    How  did  they  get  money  to  live  on  ? 

Mfn,  M.  Some  few  brought  with  them  money  or  jewels. 
Others  were  thrown  on  the  benevolence  of  the  English,  and 
very  many  exerted  a  praiseworthy  industry,  and  preferred  the 
maintaining  themselves  l^  their  own  labor  to  a  dependence 
on  the  hberality  of  others. 

George.  That  was  much  wiser  than  if  they  had  sat  still 
doing  nothing  but  lamenting  their  misfortunes. 

Mrs.  M,  The  French  exiles  had  an  illustrious  examplo 
of  industry  and  exertioi/in  the  young  duke  of  Orleans,*  who, 
afWr  his  Cither's  death,  took  refuge  in  Switzerland.  He  there 
assumed  the  name  of  M.  Corby,  and  maintained  himself  for 
more  than  a  year  by  becoming  the  mathematical  teacher  in 
a  schooL 

Mary,  I  do  not  at  all  comprehend  how  the  affiurs  of 
France  could  be  carried  on  by  sw^  a  set  of  governors  as  those 
republicans. 

Mrs.  M.  I  can  not  show  you  a  more  forcible  picture  of 
the  spirit  by  which  those  governors  were  actuated  than  by 
reading  to  you  a  letter  from  Fouch6,  then  one  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  of  public  safety,  to  his  firiend  and  colleague, 
Collot  d'Herbois.  This  letter  was  written  at  the  time  of  the 
victory  which  was  gained  by  the  republicans  over  the  royalists 
at  Tmilon. 

*  Afterwtrd  king  Louis  Philiiipe. 
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"Toulon,  98th  of  Frhnura, 
"  Yew  S  of  the  Bepnhlic,  ana  end  indiTieible. 

'*  The  vm  ii  at  an  end,  if  we  know  how  to  avail  ouiielves 
of  thiB  memorable  victory.  Let  us  be  terrible  that  we  may 
not  be  in  danger  of  being  weak  or  cruel.  Let  us  doBtroy  in 
our  wrath,  and  at  one  blow,  all  rebels^  conspirators,  and  trai- 
tors, to  spare  ourselves  the  anguish,  the  tedious  misery  of  pun- 
Tiihitig  them  as  kings.  Let  us  avenge  ourselves  as  a  people, 
let  us  strike  like  the  thimder-bolt,  and  annihilate  even  the 
ashes  of  our  enemies,  that  they  noay  not  pollute  the  soil  of 
liberty. 

*'May  the  perfidious  English  be  attacked  in  all  direc- 
tions :  may  the  whole  republic  form  but  one  volcano  to  over> 
whelm  them  with  its  devouring  lava !  May  the  infamous 
isle,  which  produced  these  monsters,  whom  humanity  disowns, 
be  ingulfed  forever  in  the  depths  of  ocean !  Adieu !  my 
fiiend :  tears  of  joy  gush  from  my  eyes,  and  inundate  my 
■oul. 

"  FOUCHK. 

"  P.  S.  We  have  only  one  way  of  celebrating  the  victory. 
This  evening  we  send  two  hundred  and  thirteen  rebels  to  meet 
death  amidst  the  thunder  of  our  guns.*' 

Bdchard,  We  English  are  exceedingly  obliged  to  M. 
Fouoh^  for  his  kind  wishes  toward  us. 

Mrs.  M.  And  you  may  rest  assured  that  the  vehement 
passions  of  the  republicans  did  not  exhaust  themselves  on  the 
aristocrats  alone.  Almost  all  the  chief  promoters  of  the  Rev- 
olution fell  a  sacrifice,  sooner  or  later  to  its  fury ;  and  the 
insatiable  guiUotine  had  almost  a  daily  tribute  from  the  mem- 
bers of  all  the  difierent  factions,  who  were  struggling  with 
each  other  for  the  mastery. 

Mary,  Well,  for  my  part,  I  think  that  those  poor  French 
who  could  get  to  England  were  veiy  right  to  stay  here.  It  is 
quite  a  pleasure  to  think  that  our  dear  nice  little  island  wiu 
such  a  comfortable  place  of  refuge  £br  them. 

Mrs,  M.  When  Louis  XVIII.  came  to  England,  he 
landed  at  Yarmouth,  and  was  rowed  on  shore  by  a  boat's 
crew  belonging  to  the  Majestic,  an  English  man-of-war.  On 
quitting  the  boat,  the  king  (who,  I  jshould  tell  you  traveled 
under  the  name  of  the  comte  de  Lille)  left  a  purse  containing 
fifteen  guineas  to  be  distributed  among  the  crew.  It  is  said 
that  the  tars  refused  the  money,  and  sent  it  with  the  followiiiig 
letter  to  their  admiral. 
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*•  H.M.S.  Mijef tio,  Nor.  6, 1807. 

'*  May  it  please  your  worship, 

"  We  holded  a  talk  about  that  there  money  that  was  sent 
UB,  and,  hope  no  ofiense,  your  honor,  we  don't  like  to  take  it, 
because  as  how  we  knows  fast  enuflfthat  it  was  the  true  king 
of  France  that  went  with  your  honor  in  the  boat,  and  that 
he  and  our  own  noble  king,  Grod  bless  'em  both,  and  give 
every  one  his  right,  is  good  friends  now.  And  besides  that» 
your  honor  gived  an  order  long  ago,  not  to  take  any  money 
from  nobody,  and  we  never  did  take  none.  And  Mr.  Leneve, 
that  steered  your  honor  and  that  there  king,  says  he  won*t 
have  no  hand  in  it,  and  so  does  Andrew  Young,  the  proper 
coxen,  and  he  hopes  no  ofiense.— So  we  all,  one  and  all,  begs 
not  to  take  it  at  all,  so  no  more  from  your  honor's  dutiful 
servants."     The  letter  was  signed  by  ten  of  the  crew. 

George,  Hurrah !  for  the  joUy  tars !  I  hope  the  story  is 
true,  for  the  honor  of  the  British  navy. 

Mrs,  M*        "  I  can  not  tell  bow  the  tratfa  may  be  t 
I  say  the  tale  as  'twas  said  to  me." 

Before  we  dismiss  from  our  memories  Louis  XVI.  "  and 
his  times,"  it  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  take  a  review  of 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  changes  in  manners  which  took 
place  in  France  during  his  reign.  In  the  earliest  part  of  it, 
the  whole  style  of  fashionable  society  was  frivolous  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  nothing  was  thought  of  but  amusements.  To 
dress,  to  act,  to  sing,  to  dance,  were  the  sole  business  of  life, 
and  to  make  complimentary  speeches,  epigrams,  and  extern- 
porarv  verses,  was,  if  we  may  credit  the  picture  which  mad- 
ame  de  Genlis  has  drawn  of  Parisian  society,  the  highest  and 
most  desired  stretch  of  intellect  among  the  wits  aiid  men  of 
fashion  of  the  day.  All  at  once  a  revolution  was  wrou^t  in 
these  follies,  and  an  entirely  opposite  system  came  in. 

Mary.     And  who  was  it  who  set  the  new  fashion  ? 

Mrs,  M.  Benjamin  Franklin,  the  bookseller  of  Philadel* 
phia,  who,  I  dare  say,  would  have  been  the  very  last  person 
to  intend  it.  When  Franklin  came  to  Paris  as  one  of  the 
American  deputies,  the  simplicity  of  his  dress  turned  the 
heads  of  the  ladies,  and  altered  the  coats  of  the  gentlemen. 
The  gold  lace  and  embroidery,  and  the  powdered  curls,  which 
had  been  the  pride  of  the  Parisian  beaux,  were  all  discarded. 
The  fine  gentlemen  appeared  with  their  hair  cut  straight, 
and  in  plain  brown  coats,  like  this  sober  republican's.  Count 
Segor  speaks,  in  his  Memoirs,  of  the  axiival  of  the  deputies. 
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and  fays,  "  It  was  aa  if  tha  sages  of  Rome  and  Greece  had 
suddenly  appeared ;  their  antique  aimplioity  of  dress,  their 
firm  and  plain  demeanor,  their  free  and  direct  language, 
formed  a  contrast  to  the  frivolity,  efieminacy,  and  servile  i^ 
finements  of  the  Freneh.  The  tide  of  fiuhion  and  nohility 
ran  after  these  rspublioaas,  and  ladies*  Icwds,  and  man  of  let- 
ters, all  worshiped  them."  At  a  splendid  entOTtainment 
given  to  these  Ameiieans,  the  eountess  Diana  de  Polignae» 
one  of  the  beaux  esprits  of  the  eourt,  advanced  to  doetor 
Franklm,  and  assuming  a  theatrical  attitude,  placed  a  ezown 
(a  crown  of  laurel,  if  I  mistake  not)  en  his  head. 

Richard.  How  much  the  doctor  must  have  been  aston- 
ished ! 

Mrs.  M*  This  admiratien  of  the  Americans  led,  by  a 
somewhat  singular  transition,  to  an  admiration  of  every  thing 
that  was  English ;  and  at  the  beginning  <rf  the  Revolution 
the  Anglo-mania  was  carried  to  a  ridiculous  exoess.  Soeietiee 
were  instituted  in  imitation  of  the  clubs  in  England,  and 
these  were  mainly  instrument  in  assisting  the  projects  of  the 
revolutionists.  Hence,  too,  another  great  change  in  Parisian 
soeiely.  The  gentlemen  deserted  the  evening  perkiee,  and 
little  SH]^)ers  of  the  ladies,  and  went  instead  to  the  clubs, 
&;c.,  kA,  In  the  belief  also  that  tiiey  weie  minutely  follow- 
ing the  English  cuslomsi  they  earned  cudgels  in  their  handa, 
wore  thick  shoes,  and  did  all  they  oould  to  lo(^  like  black* 
guards. 

Richard.    That  was  not  very  flattering  to  the  English. 

Mrs.  M,  As  the  Revolution  proceeded,  the  French  had 
neither  time,  nor,  as  it  should  seem,  inclination,  to  adopt  any 
new  a^etation,  or  foreign  fiBwhion.  Society  waa  for  a  time 
annihilated.  The  awful  precipice  on  which  every  one  stood 
appeared  to  have  changed  the  nati<«al  character,  and  gave  it 
an  unnatural  gravity.  But  when  the  worst  tyrannies  of  the 
Revolution  subsided,  and  Daaton,  Robespiene,  and  the  guil- 
lotine no  longer  kept  the  people  in  dismay,  they  seemed  to 
awaken  as  if  from  a  frightful  dream,  and  gave  way  to  the 
most  vehement  excesses  q[  gayety.  The  women  especially, 
many  of  whom  had  exhibited  an  heroic  greatness  of  mind 
during  the  late  horrible  scenes,  now  indemnified  themselves 
finr  the  self-control  they  had  exeroised,  by  plnnging  into  an  in- 
conceivable dissipation. 

By  the  emigration  of  the  nobles,  the  wealth  of  the  nation 
was  flowing  in  new  channels.  Paris  was  inundated  by  par- 
penm,  rioh  peo|de  of  mean  birth  and  sodden  eUvationi  bj 
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Bwifidkn  and  all  kmdfl  of  low  adventnxen  ;  and  it  wag  not 
till  the  reign  ai  Bonaparte  that  woiety  appeared  to  recover 
materially  from  the  shock  which  it  had  sustained  during  the 
late  violent  oonvukioiis.  Bonaparte,  even  before  he  ventared 
to  Gonfer  titles  of  his  own,  did  all  he  could  to  restore  decorum 
and  mannen  in  a  ooort  which  he  must  have  seen  to  he  de- 
graded by  tiie  want  of  it ;  and  it  was  obserrod  that  from  this 
first  dawn  of  enconragwinent,  elegance  of  mannen  and  parity 
of  qpeech  reecuned  their  natural  superiority,  and  stood  in  the 
piaee  of  titular  dignities. 

Mary,  Pray»  mamma,  did  the  ladies  as  w^  as  the  geat* 
tlemen  try  to  make  themselves  like  the  English  ? 

Mrs,  M,  I  do  not  recoHeet  that  the  ladies  ever  yielded  to 
tiie  English  mania  sufficiently  to  adopt  our  fashions.  Never* 
th^ess,  the  vevolutions  in  female  dress  were  as  extraor^ary 
in  their  way  as  the  other  more  important  revolutions  of  this 
period.  In  tiie  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Lioius  XVI.,  hoops 
and  paint  were  still  worn.  The  hair  was  loaded  with  praiar 
turn  and  powder,  and  drawn  up  into  extraordinary  high  pyra- 
mids. I  have  seen  caricatures  of  hair-dreasen  mounted  on 
ladders,  dressing  the  ladies'  heads.  It  was  all  in  vain,  how- 
ever, that  caricaturists  and  satirists  leveled  their  ridicule 
against  these  enormous  piles.  They  continued  to  rise  higher 
and  higher,  till  a  violent  illness  of  the  queen,  which  caused 
her  to  lose  her  hair,  occasioned  their  downfall.  On  a  sudden, 
and  as  if  with  one  consent,  every  lady  in  France  was  seen 
with  a  flat  head.  The  next  great  change  of  fashion  was 
wrought  by  the  philosopher  St.  Pierre,  who,  in  his  novel  of 
Paul  et  Virginie,  has  described  Virginie  as  attired  in  a  simple 
robe  of  white  muslin  and  a  plain  straw  hat.  This  simple 
picture  instantly  captivated  the  ladies  of  Paris.  The  silks, 
satins,  and  formal  dress  which  had  reigned  with  different 
modifications  almost  from  the  time  of  St.  Louis,  now  all 
vanished,  as  beneath  the  stroke  of  a  necromancer,  and  noth- 
ing was  to  be  seen,  from  the  queen  to  the  waiting-maid,  but 
white  muslin  gowns  and  straw  hats.  When  the  Revolution 
was  commencing,  and  the  rage  for  liberty  introduced  an  ad- 
miration of  the  ancient  republics,  the  ladies  dressed  their 
heads  in  imitation  of  antique  busts,  and  endeavored  to  copy 
the  light  and  scanty  draperies  of  ancient  statues.  While  the 
ladies  were  thus  attired  in  the  Greek  fashion,  the  gentlemen 
kept  them  in  countenance  by  cropping  their  hair  in  the 
Roman  fashion.  This  antique  mode,  with  variations,  lasted 
several  years.    An  end  was  at  length  put  to  it  by  the  ap- 
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pearanoe  on  the  stage  of  a  fayorite  aetfees  in  the  character 
of  a  Chinese  girl,  dressed  acoording  to  the  idea  she  had  fonn- 
ed  of  the  costume  of  China,  with  her  petticoats  loaded  with 
frills.  The  novelty  of  these  frills  again  enchanted  the  Paris- 
iaus,  who  soon  muffled  themselTss  up  with  frills  and  mfis. 
The  fashion  found  its  way  also  into  England,  though  many 
English  ladies  were,  I  dare  say,  quite  unconscious  that  they 
were  dressing  themselves  in  the  French  Chinese  fiishion. 

Creofge,    I  never  used  to  think  the  friduons  of  dress  worth 
troubling  my  head  about ;  but  I  now  see  that  it  is  very  amus^i 
ing  to  obsorve  what  a  weathercock  frishion  is,  and  what  txifliss* 
can  turn  it. 

Mrs,  M,  Among  other  changes  of  fashion,  I  must  not 
forget  to  notice  that  which  took  place  in  the  hour  of  dining. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  reign,  the  fashionable  dinner  hour  in 
Paris  was  two  o'clock  ;  aAerward  it  was  five  or  six  o'clock — 
a  great  change  from  the  wholesome  practice  of  the  time  of 
Francis  I.,  when  the  rule  of  life  was  as  ibUows : — 

To  riie  at  fire,  and  dine  at  nine, 
To  aap  at  five,  and  sleep  at  nine, 
•  Will  make  yoa  Uve  till  you're  ninety^nine.* 


*  Le^er  k  dnq,  diner  k  nea( 
Soaper  &  cinq,  coacher  k  nen^ 
Fait  yim  d'ani  nonant  et  neiiil 


CHAPTER  XL. 

MAPOLEOM. 
{Y—n  KlK  Ctulil,  ims— lais.] 


The  contett  with  England,  u  Tou  were  told  in  the  lut 
chapter,  lecommenced  in  1603,  Kuieia  aod  Austria  again 
coaLeaced  with  that  power.  Napoleon,  with  bis  charact«F- 
istic  impetuosity,  buret  into  Germany  in  the  beginning  of 
October,  1805.  Wurtembcig,  Baden,  and  Bavaria,  joined 
their  forces  to  his,  and  the  duke  of  Wurtemberg  and  the 
elector  of  Bavaria  were  rewarded  hy  hia  conferring  on  Ibem 
the  title  of  king.  XJlm  surrendered  on  the  17th  of  October. 
November  13,  the  French  army  entered  Vienna.  Op  the 
2d  of  Pecember  was  fought  the  great  battle  of  Ansterlitz, 
vbicb  ended  in  the  complete  defeat  of  the  Rnssiana  and  Aus- 
trian*, and  enabled  the  French  emperor  to  dictate  a  peace 
vith  Austria.  By  the  t«nns  of  this  peace,  which  was  dated 
at  Presburg,  December  the  26th,  the  title  of  the  emperor  Na- 
poleon was  recognized,  together  with  the  titles  of  the  newly 
made  kings  of  Bavaria  and  Wurtemberg.  Venice  was  ceded 
to  Bonaparte  as  king  of  Italy.  The  emperor  of  Ruaua  with- 
drew hia  troope  into  his  own  territoriea.     The  king  of  Pruvia, 
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who  had  remained  neutral  in  this  contest,  received  Hanover 
as  the  reward  of  his  neutrality ;  or,  as  is  most  probable,  that 
electorate  was  conferred  on  hiin  for  the  purpose  of  placing  his 
interests  in  opposition  to  those  of  the  king  of  England,  who,  it 
could  not  be  doubted,  would  seize  the  first  opportunity  of  re- 
claiming his  ancient  inheritance. 

Thus  rapidly  was  this  coalition  dissolved  in  a  short  cam- 
paign, which  proved  universally  successful,  except  on  that  ele- 
ment where  the  power  of  England  stiU  reigned  without  a  rival. 

On  February  the  7th,  a  French  squadron  in  the  West  In- 
dies was  defeated  by  the  English  admiral  Duckworth.  Of 
eight  sail  of  the  line,  three  were  taken  and  two  burnt.  On 
the  21st  of  October  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain 
were  defeated  off  Cape  Trafalgar  by  lord  Nelson.  Nineteen 
sail  of  the  line  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  most  of  which, 
however,  in  consequence  of  bad  weather  coming  on,  went  on 
shore,  and  were  destroyed  after  the  action.  The  English  lost 
also  in  this  great  battle  their  gallant  Nelson,  whose  death 
embittered  all  that  natural  exultation  with  which  they  would 
else  have  regarded  their  naval  triumph. 

On  March  30, 1606,  Joseph  Bonaparte,  one  of  the  brotheis 
of  Napoleon,  was  declared  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  June 
the  5th  Louis  Bonaparte  was  made  king  of  Holland.  Dal- 
matia,  Istria,  Friuli,  and  other  districts,  were  erected  into 
duchies  and  great  fiefs  of  the  French  empire,  and  bestowed 
on  the  most  distinguished  generals,  and  on  other  persons  emi- 
nent for  their  pubHo  services.  Fourteen  princes  also  of  the 
south  and  west  of  Germany  united  the^oselves  into  what  was 
called  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and  placed  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  Napoleon.  Thus  finally  terminated, 
after  having  lasted  so  many  ages,  the  existence  of  what  is 
properly  called  the  Germanic  empire.  Francis  II.  renounced 
by  proclamation  the  title  of  emperor  of  Germany^  and  as- 
sumed that  of  emperor  of  Austria  in  its  stead. 

This  perpetual  aggrandizement  of  the  French  power  and 
influence  could  not  but  give  great  alarm  to  Prussia  and  Au»> 
tria.  Austria  was  still  unable  to  rise  from  the  blow  inflicted 
at  Austerlitz ;  but  Prussia,  which  had  been  then  too  much 
alarmed  by  the  rapid  progress  of  the  French  arms  in  Grermany 
to  dare  to  break  her  neutrality,  now  entered  into  a  league 
with  Russia,  and  took  anns.  Napoleon  instantly  set  his 
troops  in  motion.  On  October  14,  1806,  he  gained  over  the 
Prussians  a  decisive  victory  at  Jena.  On  the  27th  he  en- 
tered Berlin.     Hence  he  marched  soon  afterwatd  against  the 
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Rnitiaii  armieB  ift  Poland.  Theam,  ioo^  be  Was  aoccessful, 
after  a  longer  and  harder  contest,  defeating  them  at  Eylau  on 
the  8th  of  Februaiy,  1807,  and  at  Friedland  on  the  14th  of 
June.  The  emperor  Alexander  then  entered  into  negotia* 
tioBB,  and  a  peace  was  oonoluded  at  Tilat,  July  7.  By  the 
teims  of  thia  peace  the  king  of  Prussia  was  stripped  of  almost- 
half  his  dominions.  These  spoils  of  t^russia  were  given  to 
Saxony  and  Westphalia,  two  new  kingdoms  now  created  by 
Napoleon.  In  the  electorate  of  Saxony  the  elector  was  made 
king,  and  Prussian  Poland  was  added  to  his  dominions.  Je- 
rome Bonaparte  was  made  king  of  Westphalia. 

Every  power  of  the  ccmtinent  that  had  dared  to  resist  the 
aims  of  France  was  at  this  time  humbled  by  repeated  defeats. 
England  alone  remained  inaccessible.  The  invasion  of  that 
country  was  a  favorite  jnoject  of  Bonaparte,  but  a  project 
much  too  dangerous  to  be  attempted  without  first  acquiring  a 
great  maritime  power ;  and  in  the  actual  state  of  the  French 
empire  and  its  dependencies,  which  could  not  muster  any 
where  one  fexmidable  fleet,  the  hope  of  disputing  the  com^ 
mand  of  the  seas  with  England  seemed  so  remote  as  to  baffle 
all  expectation.  To  attadc  the  commerce  of  that  proud  island 
with  the  continent  appeared  to  be  the  only  method  left  of 
weakening  its  power.  With  this  view  Bonaparte  now  estab- 
lished a  system,  which  has  been  commonly  called  the  conti* 
nental  blockade.  Russia  and  Denmark  took  part  with  him 
in  this  policy,  which  required  them  to  break  off  all  communi- 
cation with  England ;  and  at  length  those  powers  joined 
France  openly  in  th^  war.  This  was  the  moment  of  Napo* 
Icon's  greatest  ascendency.  But  fix>m  this  moment  opens  aiso 
a  new  scene  of  events,  which  must  necessarily  withdraw  oui 
attention  for  a  short  time  from  the  polities  of  the  northern 
powers  of  Europe. 

Napoleon,  in  concert  with  Charles  IV.,  king  of  Spain,  sent 
an  army  under  mar^chal  Junot  to  invade  Portugal.  The 
prince  regent  of  Portugal  embarked  and  sailed  for  Brazil,  and 
the  French  troops  took  possession  of  ^Lisbon,  Nov.  30,  1807. 
In  the  following  year  the  king  of  Spain  himself  was  prevailed 
on  to  resign  his  crown  to  the  French  emperor,  who  placed  on 
the  throne  his  brother  Joseph,  king  of  Naples,  and  advanced 
Murat,  one  of  his  marshals,  to  the  crown  of  Naples,  in  Jo- 
seph's room.  Both  Charles  IV.  and  his  son  Ferdinand,  the 
prince  of  Asturias,  were  brought  to  France.  Charles  IV.  was 
sent  to  Compeigne,  and  Ferdinand  was  detained  in  the  castle 
of  Valeocay. 
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The  Spaniards,  indignant  at  the  insult  ofiered  to  their 
country  by  thus  elevating  a  foreigner  to  the  throne,  lonaed 
^th  enthusiasm  to  repel  the  intrusion.  A  provincial  junta 
was  held  at  Seville,  in  May,  1808,  in  which  the  prince  of 
Asturias,  though  detained  a  prisoner  in  France,  was  acknowl- 
edged king.  In  Portugal  also  arose  a  similar  resistance.  An 
English  anny,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley, 
afterward  marquis  and  duke  of  Wellington,  was  promptly 
dispatched  to  assist  these  struggles  in  the  Peninsula.  Junot 
was  compelled  to  evacuate  Portugal,  and  nearly  at  the  same 
time  king  Joseph  quitted  Madrid.  In  November,  1808,  how- 
ever, Napoleon  himself  entered  Spain,  and  soon  made  himself 
master  of  the  greater  part  of  the  country.  Madrid  submitted 
to  him  December  4. 

But  notwithstanding  the  success  with  which  the  French 
arms  seemed  to  be  thus  .every  where  crowned,  still  the  resist- 
ance which  they  had  met  with  in  Spain,  and  perhaps  still 
more  the  open  injustice  of  the  aggression  on  so  old  and  faith- 
ful an  ally,  once  more  awakened  the  slumbering  spiiit  of  the 
other  powers  of  the  continent.  The  pope  had  be^  long  dis- 
satisfied. The  commercial  interests  of  the  whole  of  Europe 
were  almost  ruined  by  the  efiect  of  those  decrees  which  pre- 
cluded, or  at  least  extremely  embarrassed,  the  trade  with 
England ;  and  the  empeior  of  Austria  was  impatient  under 
his  past  losses,  and  eager  to  redeem  them.  In  the  spring  of 
1809  the  Tyrol  revolted.  The  Westphalians  expelled  king 
Jerome  from  his  new  dominions,  and  it  was  believed  that 
Prussia,  notwithstanding  the  smart  of  Jier  late  misfortunes^ 
would  be  glad  to  take  advantage  of  the  first  reverses  of  Napo- 
leon to  join  her  &rces  to  those  of  the  Austrians.  But  the 
French  emperor  returning  instantly  firom  Madrid,  crossed  the 
Rhine,  and  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  Germany.  He  gained 
successive  victories  at  Eckmuhl  and  Essling;  he  a  second 
time  took  possession  of  Vienna ;  and  though  worsted  in  an  ob- 
stinate battle  at  Aspeme,  he  a  short  time  afterward  conquered 
at  Wagram.  He  then  dictated  a  peace,  called  the  peace  of 
Vienna,  which  was  signed  Oct.  14,  1809. 

The  continent  was  now  again  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Na- 
poleon. The  T3rrol  was  given  up  to  devastation ;  the  yofe 
was  dethroned;  Bemadotte,  a  French  general,  was  elected 
successor  to  the  throne  of  Sweden ;  and  Louis,  king  of  Hol- 
land, although  brother  to  the  French  emperor,  yet  being 
thought  to  allow  of  a  freer  intercourse  with  England  than  the 
jealousy  of  Napoleon  would  tolerate,  was  dispossessed  of  his 
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kingdom,  and  the  Dutch  territoriefl  weie  inoorpiyrated  with 
France.  Now  alflo  Napoleon  allied  himself  hy  marriage  with 
the  most  ancient  and  illustrious  house  in  Europe.  He  di- 
vorced the  empress  Josephine,  to  whom  he  had  heen  married 
many  years,  and  to  whom  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  sin- 
cerely attached,  and  was  united  to  Maria  Louisa,  archduchess 
of  Austria,  a  daughter  of  the  emperor  Francis  II.  The  mar- 
riage ceremony,  in  which  the  archduke  Charles  was  Napo- 
leon's proxy,  was  performed  at  Vienna,  March  11,  1810.  In 
the  following  year  the  empress  had  a  son,*  bom  March  20, 
to  whom  was  given  the  title  of  the  king  of  Rome. 

Amid  these  transactions,  a  new  war  was  preparing,  of 
which  the  alternations  were  more  rapid,  and  the  events  on  a 
vaster  scale,  than  any  which  had  yet  been  witnessed  in  Eu- 
rope. The  emperor  of  Russia,  though,  during  the  French 
campaign  against  Austria,  whidi  was  concluded  in  1809  by 
the  battle  of  Wagram,  he  maintained  the  alliance  which  he 
had  contracted  at  Tilsit,  repented  of  a  policy  which  appeared 
daily  to  add  new  strength  to  the  overbearing  power  of  France. 
In  the  end  of  1810,  he  renewed  his  intercourse  with  England ; 
and  during  that  year  and  the  following,  both  he  and  Napoleon 
prepared  for  a  contest  which  was  destined  to  exhibit  a  most 
remarkable  example  both  of  the  uncalculating  folly  into  which 
an  unprincipled  ambition  betrays  the  most  powerful  and 
penetrating  understandings,  and  of  the  signal  revenes  which 
such  an  ambition  is  commonly  doomed  to  experience. 

On  March  9,  1812,  Napoleon  left  Paris  to  commence  his 
northern  campaign.  He  staid  some  time  at  Dresden,  the 
capital  of  the  king  of  Saxony.  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  all 
the  other  states  of  Germany  were  his  allies,  or  rather  his  de- 
pendents. On  June  22di  he  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Nie- 
men.  He  here  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  declared 
war  against  Russia.  He  crossed  the  Niemen  on  the  23d  of 
the  same  month.  June  28th,  he  took  possession  of  Wilna. 
On  the  27th  of  July  he  arrived  at  Witepsk.  Smolensk,  afler 
sustaining  a  vigorous  attack,  was  abandoned  to  him  on  the 
17th  of  August.  On  the  7th  of  September,  he  engaged  in  a 
great  battle  with  the  Russian  aimy,  under  marechal  Kutusoff, 
near  Borodino,  a  village  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
Moscow.     This  battle  was  indecisive,  though  on  both  sides 

*  Fnncii  Charlei  Joieph  Napoleon,  afterward  created  dvke  of  Heicii- 
•tadt  by  the  emperor  of  Auatria.  He  ia  aaid  to  have  been  of  an  extremely 
enga^ng  and  promiaiiig  character,  bat  died  of  a  cooramption  in  1834.  His 
mother,  on  her  hosbaaa's  lall,  waa  made  dtiobefa  of  Parma. 
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the  canut^  "was  dreadful.  The  Russians  remained  in  poasee 
flion  of  the  field  of  battle :  but  Kutusofii  a  few  days  aiWrward, 
thought  it  expedient  to  retreat,  and  rather  to  abandon  Moe- 
oow  to  its  fiite  than  to  risk  the  farther  weakening  of  his  army 
in  another  eonflict.  It  was  the  Russian  policy,  indeed,  to  re- 
tire beibre  the  enemy,  and,  allowing  htm  to  aovanoe  as  far  as 
possible  into  their  territories,  then  to  close  on  him,  and  ent  off 
his  retxeat.  Had  Napoleon  been  wise,  he  would  have  avoid- 
ed this  danger.  But  it  appeared  to  be  his  maxim  that  he 
must  always  keep  advancing.  He  undoubtedly  was  conscious 
that  his  love  of  war,  and  his  ambilaGn,  had  not  done  any 
thing  for  the  real  hi^piness  of  France,  and  Consequently,  that 
he  wanted  the  best  foundation  on  which^  a  sovereign's  power 
may  be  established.  His  only  substitute  was  to  continue  to 
daiade  the  world  with  a  perpetual  series  of  vast  enterprises, 
and  of  success.  He  was  also  so  much  intoxicated  with  past 
triumphs,  as  to  despise  all  obstacles  which  might  rise  in  his 
way,  and  even  to  make  a  sort  of  divinity  of  his  own  fortune. 
What  is  most  remarkable  of  all  is,  that  in  this  dangerous  en- 
teiprise  he  still  preserved  an  almost  unlimited  influence  over 
his  whole  army.  This  was  not  because  either  the  officers  or 
the  troops  were  blind  to  their  daiigers.  It  is  well  known  that 
they  saw  their  dangers  to  be  both  clear  and  inevitable,  and 
even  that  they  felt  themselves  led  to  almost  certain  destme- 
tion.  But  their  habits  of  obedience  to  their  great  general, 
their  absolute  idolatry  of  him  as  the  military  genius  of  France, 
in  whom  all  their  ovim  greatness  was,  as  it  were,  expressed  and 
•mbodied,  together  with  the  kindness  of  his  manner  to  indi* 
▼idual  sokLiers,  gave  him  an  unexampled  influence  even  over 
their  murmurs  and  despair. 

On  the  14th  of  September,  the  French  army  entered  Mos- 
cow. From  this  moment  we  may  date  the  history  of  its  de- 
struction. Count  Rostopchin,  the  Russian  governor,  on  quit- 
ting the  city,  had  caused  it  to  be  set  on  flre  in  several  places. 
The  French  troops  in  their  first  triumphs  of  taking  possession 
were  thrown  into  consternation  by  this  unexpected  event,  and 
were  at  the  same  time  too  intent  cm  plunder  to  exert  them- 
selves effectually  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  flames,  which, 
by  the  morning  of  the  16th,  prevailed  in  every  direction. 
Nothing  can  be  more  dreadful  than  the  accounts  which  we 
possess  of  the  ravage  produced  by  this  horrible  devastation. 
A  large  portion  of  the  population  had  refused  to  abandon  the 
city,  and  had  concealed  themselves  in  the  interior  of  their 
bouses.    These  unhappy  people  were  now  forced  into  the 
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streets  by  the  devoniing  element.  Some  took  refuge  in  tbe 
pfublic  buildings  and  churches,  but  e^en  here  tbey  were  not 
safe  from  destruction.  The  hoi^itals,  ^v^iich  were  full  of 
woonded  Russiaa  soldiers,  became  a  prey  to  the  flames. 

The  seaof&pe  which  thus  pervaded  this  great  capital,  com- 
pelled the  French  aimy  to  quit  the  city.  For  four  days, 
during  which  it  never  ceased  burning,  tiiey  encamped  at  Pe- 
trovsky,  at  the  distance  of  four  Tersts,  or  about  three  miles. 
During  their  stay  at  Petrovsky  the  flames  had  time  to  ex- 
haust themselves,  and  heavy  rains  also  fell,  which  helped  to 
eKtinguish  them.  On  the  21st  the  army  re-entered  the  city, 
'where  the  Kremlin,  its  intericnr  circle,  which  contained  the 
palace  of  the  ancient  czars,  together  with  that  of  the  patri- 
aioh,  and  many  other  great  buildings,  had  esci^ed  Uie  flames. 
Ni^leon  took  up  his  residence  in  the  Kremlin,  and  it  was 
found  that  houses  enough  had  escaped  the  flaxnes  to  u&aA 
cantonments  for  the  whole  of  the  army. 

Thus  was  Napoleon  at  length  installed,  thong^  most  in- 
anspioiously,  in  the  possession  of  Moscow.  But  the  Russian 
power  was  still  untooken  ;  his  communication  with  Franoe 
would  soon  be  wholly  precluded ;  and  the  vast  annies  of  the 
enemy  would  again  advance  on  him  in  the  spring. 

All  this  doubtless  he  saw  distinctly.  Yet  he  hoped  that 
the  eddt  of  his  conquest  would  now  induce  Alexander  to  seek 
ibr  peace.  Failing  in  this  hope,  he  himself  proposed  to  nego- 
tiate ;  but  Kutusofi*,  to  whom  the  proposal  was  made,  an- 
swered immediately,  that  no  terms  could  be  entered  into, 
while  an  enemy  remained  in  the  Russian  territories.  After 
twioe  renewing  the  same  proposal,  with  the  same  ill  success. 
Napoleon,  though  in  the  face  of  a  Russian  winter,  determined 
to  commence  his  retreat. 

The  body  of  the  French  army  quitted  Moscow  ea  the  18th 
of  October,  leaving  behind  a  detachment  which  was  instruct- 
ed to  blow  up  the  Kremlin.  The  Kremlin  was  saved  by  the 
rapid  advance  of  the  Russians.  In  the  rear  of  the  main 
army  followed  a  l<»g  train  of  caniages,  loaded  with  the  spoils 
of  Moscow,  which  weie  all  destined,  however,  to  be  abandon* 
ed  on  the  road. 

The  first  considerable  engagement  of  the  retreating  army 
with  the  enemy  was  on  the  24  th  of  the  same  month  at  Male 
Jaroslavitz,  where  the  French  army,  though  it  sufiered  severe- 
ly, appears  on  the  whole  to  have  had  the  advantage.  But 
llie  history  of  the  retreat  becomes,  from  this  period,  a  history 
<^the  most  dreadful  and  lengthened  calamities.    On  the  6th 
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of  Noyember,  Napoleon  arrivied  at  Stttdadanca,  a  Tillage  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Bereeina ;  where  the  Rassians,  who 
had  destroyed  the  bridge  at  Borisow,  were  in  force  on  both 
sides  to  dispute  the  passage  with  him.  Here  he  constructed 
two  bridges,  one  for  cavalry,  and  one  fi>r  in&ntry.  He  him- 
self crossed  on  the  27th.  On  the  morning  of  ihe  28th,  the 
Russians  opened  a  cannonade  on  the  wretched  fugitives  who 
were  pressing  their  flight,  and  the  most  dreadfa]  carnage  took 
place.  The  strong  made  their  way  by  throwing  the  weak 
mto  the  river,  or  by  trampling  them  under  foot.  Many  were 
crushed  to  death  by  the  wheels  of  tbe  cannon.  Some,  who 
hoped  to  save  themselves  by  swimming,  were  inclosed  by  the 
floating  ice  in  the  midst  of  the  river.  Many  perished  by 
trusting  themselves  to  pieces  of  ice,  which  sunk  under  them, 
and  thoa«andm  weary  of  Ba&nug,  and  deprived  of  aU  hope, 
drowned  themselves  voluntarily.  One  division,  foicing  its 
way  over  the  bridge,  set  fire  to  it  as  soon  as  it  had  passed,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  pursuing.  But  many  of 
their  own  troops  were  still  on  the  other  side  of  the  riret, 
whose  misery  at  this  abandonment  exceeds  aU  description. 
Crowds  on  crowds  still  pressed  on  the  burning  bridge,  choking 
up  the  passage,  and  scorched  and  frocen  at  Uie  same  instant, 
till  it  sunk,  at  length,  with  a  horrid  crash,  in  the  Bereeina. 

After  these  disasters,  all  order  was  whoUy  lost.  Napoleon 
himself,  on  the  5th  of  December,  set  out  on  a  sledge  for  Paris, 
where  he  arrived  at  midnight  on  the  18th.  The  relics  of  hia 
army  arrived  at  Wilna  on  the  9th,  and  on  the  12th  at  Kow- 
no,  the  same  place  where,  six  months  before,  they  had  crossed 
the  Niemen  in  their  invasion  of  Russia.  How  difierent  the 
state  in  which  they  now  re-crossed  it !  Of  400,000  men,  in- 
cluding Prussians  and  Austrians,  who  are  sujqposed  to  have 
engaged  in  this  disastrous  expedition,  not  50,000,  it  is  sup- 
posed, escaped  death  or  captivity.  Of  these  50,000  also,  I 
apprehend  that  the  larger  portion  consisted  of  reinforoanents 
which  the  army  met  while  retreating,  and  which,  consequent- 
ly, had  not  shared  in  the  previous  iktigue  and  brunt  of  the 
campaign.  It  is  said  also  by  some  good  oflicers,  that  if  the 
Russian  generals  had  eacerted  themselves  during  the  retreat, 
with  sufficient  alacrity,  even  this  residue  could  not  have  es- 
caped. 

In  France  the  greatest  possible  exertions  were  made  to 
replace  the  losses  which  the  army  had  sustained.  It  was 
impossible  wholly  to  compensate  by  new  levies  the  absence 
of  the  veterans  who  had  x>ezi6hed,  or  had  been  made  prisoncrB 
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in  Russia.  But  still  a  very  large  and  powerful  force  was 
marched  into  Germany  early  in  the  spring.  New  enemies 
had  arisen  in  the  moan  time.  The  ascendency  of  Russia,  and 
the  hope  that  an  opportunity  was  now  given  of  crushing  for- 
ever the  insatiable  ambition  of  the  French  emperor,  induced 
the  king  of  Prussia  to  declare  once  more  against  him.  The 
Prussians  of  all  ranks  flew  to  arms  with  enthusiasm.  Sweden 
also  acceded  to  this  new  coalition. 

Nevertheless,  Napoleon  was  still  alert  and  intrepid.  On 
May  2,  1813,  he  gained  a  victory  over  the  Russians  and 
Prussians  at  Lutzen.  On  the  20th  and  21st,  he  gained  an- 
other at  Bautzen.  The  emperor  of  Austria  tiien  proposed  a 
mediation.  An  armstice  was  concluded  on  the  4th  of  June, 
and  a  congress  assembled  at  Prague  to  take  into  consideration 
terms  of  peace.  The  terms  proposed  were,  that  the  French 
empire  should  be  bounded  by  the  Alps,  the  Rhine,  and  the 
Mouse,  and  that  the  German  States  should  be.  restored  to 
their  independence.  These  teims  were  positively  rejected  by 
Bonaparte,  and  the  armistice  terminated  August  10.  Imme- 
diately afterward  Austria  joined  the  oon^erates. 

In  a  great  battle  near  Dresden  on  the  26th  and  27th  of  the 
same  month.  Napoleon  defeated  the  allies  and  compelled  them 
to  retreat.  But  the  force  of  his  enemies  was  daily  increas- 
ing. The  Bavarians  deserted  him,  and  joined  their  forces  to 
those  of  the  Austrians ;  and  at  length,  in  a  series  of  conflicts 
at  Leipsic,  in  which  the  Saxons  also  deserted  him  in  the  midst 
of  a  battle,  the  power  of  this  great  conqueror  was  finally 
broken,  and  he  was  compelled  to  a  retreat  which  was  less 
calamitous  than  that  from  Moscow  only  because  a  less  distance 
was  to  be  crossed  before  he  could  arrive  in  a  place  of  safety ; 
and  because  he  had  not  now  to  contend  with  the  climate  of 
Russia,  or  with  the  hardships  of  a  rigorous  season.  The  great 
conflict  at  Leipsic,  which  began  on  the  18th,  terminated  on 
the  momihg  of  the  19th  of  October.  On  the  7th  of  Novem- 
ber, Napoleon  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Mentz,  and  two  days 
aflerwaid  arrived  in  Paris. 

Still,  even  after  this  second  calamity,  his  power  did  not 
forsake  him.  He  obtained  a  levy  of  300,000  men  from  the 
senate,  and  prepared  with  the  greatest  ardor  for  a  campaign, 
in  which  the  tide  of  war,  which  since  llie  commencement  of 
the  Revolution  had  overflowed  on  the  surrounding  nations  of 
Europe,  was  now  rolled  back  on  France  itself  Prince 
Schwartzenberg,  commander*in-ohief  of  the  Austrians,  and 
ivith  him  the  Russian  gen^erals  Barclay  de  ToUi  and  Witt- 
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'gciKteiii,  were  adranoing  on  the  firontier  of  Switzerland  at  the 
head  of  an  anny  of  160,000  men.  Bluoher  the  PruBsian 
general,  with  130,000,  waa  advancing  firom  Frankfort ;  and 
Beniadotte,  with  100,000,  by  way  of  the  Netherlands.  At 
the  same  time  the  Auatriana  had  another  army  in  Italy. 
Murat,  king  of  Naples,  also  joined  the  confederates.  The 
Dutch  recfl^ed  the  stadtholder ;  and  the  English  army  under 
Lord  Wellington,  which  in  the  oonrse  of  the  five  preceding 
campaigns  had  succeeded  in  expelling  the  French  from  the 
Spanish  peninsula,  had  crossed  the  Bidassoa  and  was  advanc- 
ing to  Bayonne. 

Opposed  hy  so  many  and  sueh  formidable  enemies.  Napoleon 
appeared  not  to  lose  either  his  courage  or  hb  military  genius. 
Ile^ disconcerted  the  allies  by  the  rapidity  of  his  movements, 
and  gained  several  brilliant  successes ;  which,  though  they  did 
not  carry  with  them  any  lasting  advantage,  yet  filled  Europe 
with  wonder  at  his  fertility  of  resources,  began  to  restore  that 
dominion  over  men's  minds  which  he  had  long  exercised  so 
extensively,  and  made  his  enemies  still  doubtful  of  the  result. 
A  congress  for  the  negotiation  of  a  general  peace  was  assem- 
bled at  Chatillon,  in  January,  1814.  The  terms  proposed  by 
the  aUies  were,  to  leave  Napoleon  in  possession  of  the  same 
territories  whidi  France  had  held  under  her  kings,  together 
with  the  accession  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands.  This  con- 
gress, however,  was  inefiectual,  and  at  length  dissolved  itself. 
The  allies  advanced,  and  on  the  30tii  of  Man^  a  battle  was 
fought  on  the  heights  near  Montmartre,  which  put  it  in  their 
power  to  make  an  immediate  assault  on  the  capital.  The 
city  capitulated  the  following  day. 

The  old  royalist  party  now  oonceived  the  hope  that  the 
Bourbon  family  might  i>e  restored  to  the  throne ;  and  many 
friends  of  liberty  also,  who  had  found  that  the  finger  of  Na- 
poleon had  pressed  more  heavily  than  the  whole  weight  of  the 
ancient  government,  were  disposed  to  concur  in  ^voring  their 
restoration,  as  being  the  surest  means  of  producing  a  steady 
tranquillity.  Cries  of  '*  Long  live  the  king !  down  with  the 
tyrant !  long  live  the  Bourbons !"  werafrequently  heard  in  the 
streets ;  and  the  emperor  Alexander,  and  the  king  of  Prussia, 
who  entered  Paris  in  procession,  Maich  31,  were  greeted  with 
the  plaudits  and  acclamations  of  the  multitude.  On  the  1st 
of  April  the  senate  decreed  that  **  Napoleon  Bonaparte  had 
forfeited  the  throne ;  that  the  hereditary  right  in  his  family 
was  abolished ;  and  the  people  and  the  army  released  ih>m 
their  oath  of  fidelity." 
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Napoleoiii  'wiio  had  still  an  aimy  ai  Fontauibleau,  on  re* 
ceivin^  this  intelligence,  announced  a  determinaticm  to  march 
to  Paris,  and  to  make  an  attempt  to  repel  the  intruders  ;  but 
the  struggle  was  become  plainly  hopeless.  His  marechals 
refused  to  support  him,  and  in  this  desperate  situation  of  his 
afiairs  pressed  him  to  abdicate.  He  stipulated  at  first  that 
his  son  should  succeed  him ;  but  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons 
becoming  every  day  more  and  more  de<»ded,  he  was  compelled 
finally  to  abdicate  unconditionally.  The  treaty  with  the  allied 
powers  ccmtaining  this  abdication  was  dated  on  the  11th  of 
April,  and  provided  that  the  little  island  of  Elba,  in  the 
Mediterranean,  shoidd  be  assigned  to  him,  in  full  sovereignty, 
as  his  future  residence.  A  pension  of  two  millions  of  francs 
was  allotted  to  him.  Pensions  were  assigned  also  to  the  other 
members  of  his  family.  On  the  20th  he  set  out  for  his  new 
principality,  for  which  he  embarked  on  the  28th  in  an  English 
frigate  at  Frejus,  the  same  port  at  which  he  had  landed  fif- 
teen years  before,  on  his  return  from  the  expedition  to  Egypt. 
The  empress  returned  to  Austria  with  her  son,  and  put  herself 
under  the  protection  of  her  father,  with  whom  they  remained 
&r  some  time. 

In  the  mean  time  the  senate  declared  a  constitutional 
charter,  by  which  they  recalled  Louis  XVIII.  to  the  throne, 
on  the  condition  that  he  should  swear  to  accept  the  charter 
and  to  enforce  it.  To  this  Louis  gave  a  general  assent  in  a 
declaration  dated  May  2.  On  the  3d  he  made  his  solemn 
entry  into  Paris.  On  the  30th  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace 
was  concluded ;  by  which  the  continental  dominions  of  France 
were  restricted,  generally  speaking,  to  those  which  it  possessed 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1792,  but  with  some  few  additions  of 
territory,  partly  in  the  Netherlands,  and  partly  in  Savoy. 
England  restored  all  her  foreign  conquests  firom  France,  with 
the  exception  of  the  islands  of  Tobago  and  St.  Lucie,  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  of  the  Isle  of  France  and  its  dependencies. 
All  means  were  taken,  which  ^irudence  could  dictate  to  the 
allied  powers,  to  spare  the  feelings  of  the  great  nation  which 
they  had  conquered  ;  and  even  in  the  act  of  resuming  the 
fi)reign  territories  'which  it  had  acquired,  to  leave  it  in  posses- 
sion of  the  consolatory  and  just  belief  that  the  honor  of  the 
nation  was  still  preserved  in  all  its  integrity,  and  that  no  dis- 
grace fell  any  where  but  on  that  ambitious  individual,  whose 
own  imprudence  had  provoked  his  signal  fall.  On  Jime  4tb, 
the  king  presented  to  the  legislature  a  constitutional  charter, 
which  was  formed  on  the  basis  of  that  former  charter  which 
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had  been  drawn  up  by  the  senate  in  the  beginning  of  April. 
Still,  however,  there  were  very  numy  persons  who  apprehend- 
ed that  the  king,  or  at  least  his  advisers,  were  disposed  to  hold 
that  the  oppressive  privileges  of  the  old  monarchy  had  been. 
transmitted  to  him  untouched  through  the  Revolution ;  and 
that  he  would  only  wait  for  an  opportunity  to  break  the  faith 
he  had  pledged,  to  re-establish  ail  the  abuses  of  the  ancient 
prerogative,  and  especially  to  resume  the  property  of  the 
church,  which  had  been  taken  possession  of  by  the  national 
assembly,  and  was  now  divided  among  a  large  body  of  pro- 
prietors. The  personal  character  of  Louis  himself  gave  little 
encouragement  to  the  suspicions ;  but  still  they  acquired,  finom 
various  causes,  great  currency,  and  awakened  a  very  general 
distrust.  ^ 

With  these  feelings  the  year  1814  passed  away.  In  the 
year  following,  those  rapid  changes  of  fortune,  with  which  the 
period  already  before  us  abounds  so  greatly,  were  at  last  wound 
up  by  bringing  once  more  on  the  scene,  under  circumstances 
still  more  surprising  than  we  have  yet  observed,  the  extraor> 
dinary  individual  to  whom,  if  France  can  produce  a  parallelt 
we  must  go  back  for  it  to  the  history  and  achievements  of 
Charlemagne. 

Napoleon  on  his  passage  from  Frejus  to  Elba,  is  said  to  have 
observed,  that  "  if  Marius  had  slain  himself  in  the  marshes 
of  MintumsD,  he  would  never  have  enjoyed  his  seventh  con* 
sulate.'*  What  was  thus  at  first,  perhaps,  only  a  vague  aspi- 
ration, soon  became  an  object  bf  thought  and  ambition.  The 
peace  had  restored  to  France  the  captive  soldiery  who  had 
been  prisoners  in  England,  Russia,  and  Germany.  Even 
those  officers  who  had  sworn  fidelity  to  Louis  were  ready  to 
aid  in  reviving  the  claims  of  the  great  general,  to  whom  the 
army  was  thought  to  owe  its  glory  and  greatness.  They 
were  sensible  that  they  could  never  retain  under  another  gov* 
enunent  that  consideration  which  they  had  possessed  under 
his.  Many  of  them  found  also,  or  if  they  did  not  find,  yet 
fancied,  that  they  were  actually  ^ghted  in  the  Bourbon  court. 
All  means  also  were  taken  to  fi>ment  popular  dissatisfaction, 
and  to  excite  some  undefined  expectation  of  the  fiiture  return 
of  Napoleon. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1815,  he  returned  in  reality. 
Escaping  from  Elba,  he  disembarked  on  the  1st  of  March, 
with  about  900  men,  near  the  small  town  of  Cannes,  in  the 
gulf  of  Juan  ;  thence  he  advanced  to  Gap.  On  the  5th,  in 
his  way  to  Grenoblo,  he  was  joined  by  many  of  the  officers, 
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and  all  the  soldieiy  stationed  there.  From  Grenoble  he  ad- 
Yanced  to  Lyons,  where  monsieur  the  king's  brother,  and  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  had  hastened  to  oppose  his  farther  progress. 
Here  also  the  troops  joined  him.  On  the  17th  he  reached 
Auxerre  ;  he  then  proceeded  to  Fontainbleau,  and  on  the 
evening  of  the  20th  entered  Paris  without  opposition.  Louis 
had  left  his  capital  at  one  in  the  morning  of  that  day,  and 
afler  vainly  attempting  to  secure  himself  at  Lille,  fled  flrst  to 
Ostend,  and  afterward  to  Ghent.  The  whole  of  the  army, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  officers,  and  almost  the 
whole  of  the  civil  authorities,  readily  acknowledged  the  cause 
of  Napoleon,  thus  once  more  seated  on  his  abdicated  throne 
by  the  most  rapid  transition  known  in  history. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  restored  emperor  of  France 
was  to  attempt  to  induce  the  i^lied  powers  to  acquiesce  in 
his  restoration,  as  being,  he  said,  the  unanimous  act  of  the 
French  people,  and  to  abide  in  all  other  respects  by  the  treaty 
of  Paris  of  the  preceding  year.  But  all  those  powers  agreed 
imanimously  that  they  would  have  neither  peace  nor  truce 
with  him.  It  was  become  evident,  therefore,  that  there  must 
be  another  appeal  to  the  sword.  Both  parties  made  the  most 
gigantic  preparations.  Napoleon  endeavored  to  gain  popu- 
larity by  proposing  institutions  of  a  nature  favorable  to  lib- 
erty, and  similar  to  those  of  Louis's  constitutional  charter. 
But  he  clearly  saw  that  his  real  strength  lay  in  his  army ; 
and  it  was  plain,  that  if  victory  should  restore  his  authority, 
all  the  national  and  civil  institutions  would  again  bend  before 
his  will. 

In  the  beginning  of  June  a  combined  English  and  Prussian 
army  was  quartered  in  the  neighborhood  of  Brussels  and 
Charleroi,  imder  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Wellington 
and  mar^chal  Blucher.  Napoleon,  with  his  characteristic 
decision  and  promptitude,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  150,000 
selected  troops,  who  had  assumed  the  title  of  the  army  of  the 
north,  and  on  the  14th  of  June  commenced  operations  on  the 
Flemish  frontier.  On  the  Idth  he  passed  the  Sambre,  and 
took  Charleroi.  On  the  16th  two  battles  were  fought  at 
Ligny  and  at  Quatre  Bras.  In  the  one  of  these  Napoleon 
gained  the  advantage  over  Blucher ;  in  the  other  mar^chal 
Ney  had  a  severe  struggle  with  the  English,  in  which  neither 
party  gained  a  clear  superiority.  In  this  action  at  Quatre 
Bras  the  duke  of  Brunswick  was  killed — ^the  son  of  that  duke 
who  had  commanded  the  Prussian  army  in  the  war  which 
broke  out  in  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution.     Both  thesa 
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actions,  however,  aie  chiefly  memorahle  as  the  precarBon  of 
the  decisive  hattle  which  followed  on  the  16th,  at  Waterloo, 
and  which  terminated  forever  Napoleon's  ^endid  career.  It 
had  long  heen  his  wish  to  he  perscmaliy  opposed  to  the  duke 
of  Wellington,  and,  when  he  joined  the  aimy  of  the  mMth, 
he  exultingly  exdaimed,  "  Now  I  shall  encounter  Welling- 
ton !"  His  wish  was  gratified^  hut  never,  perhaps,  was  anj 
defeat  more  hloody  or  more  disastrous  than  that  which  he  was 
destined  now  to  sustain.  He  issued  his  orders,  and  viewed 
the  hattle,  fsom  a  convenient  distance  ;  and  an  officer  who 
was  standing  near  him  affirmed,  that  "  his  astonishment  at 
the  resistance  of  the  British  was  extreme ;  his  agitation  be- 
came violent ;  he  took  snuff  by  handiiils  at  the  lepuke  of 
each  charge.''  At  last  he  took  the  offioer  hy  the  aim,  saying, 
"  The  affiiir  is  over — ^we  have  kst  the  day — ^let  us  be  ofi'!" 
In  this  heartless  manner,  and  thinking  only  of  hinoaelf,  Napo> 
leon  abandoned  an  anny  which  was  wholly  devoted  to  hun. 
He  fled  to  Paris,  where  he  arrived  on  the  20th. 

He  again  abdicated,  making  at  the  same  time  another  ia- 
e^tual  attempt  to  {dace  the  succession  in  the  hands  of  his 
son.  On  the  29th,  he  set  out  for  Rochefcrt,  intending  to 
seek  refiige  in  the  United  States  of  America.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  aUied  army  advanced  on  Paris.  On  the  7th  of 
July  the  city  surrendered,  and  on  the  6th  Louis  XVHI.  re- 
entered it. 

Thus  closed  finally  that  succession  of  revolutions  whidi 
had  distracted  Europe  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years. 
Peace  was  again  restored  nearly  on  the  basis  of  the  treaty 
which  had  been  contracted  the  year  before,  but  with  some 
resumptions  of  territory  by  the  allies  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
Netherlands,  of  Germany,  and  of  Savoy.  It  was  also  pro- 
vided, that  an  allied  army  of  150,000  men  should  occupy, 
for  the  space  of  three  or  five  years,  a  line  of  fortresses  tiwa 
Cambray  to  Alsace,  the  possession  of  which  would  enable 
them,  in  any  case  of  necessity,  to  march  straight  to  Paris 
without  opposition.  This  army  was  to  be  maintained  whoUy 
at  the  expense  of  France^  and  France  agreed  also  to  pay 
700,000,000  of  firancs,  to  be  divided  in  difiercnt  pn^rtions 
among  the  allied  powers,  as  a  partial  indemnification  for  the 
expenses  of  this  last  contest,  which  had  be^a  brought  ou  so 
unexpectedly  by  the  return  of  Nap<^eon.  It  was  also  de- 
cided that  the  pictures  and  statues,  of  which  Italy,  the  Neth- 
erlands, and  other  countries,  had  been  despoiled,  should  be 
restored  to  their  saeieat  possessors.    Not  even  the  ooeupation 
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of  their  territoiy  by  foreign  troops,  and  the  sort  of  tribute 
which  they  were  compelled  to  pay  for  their  maintenance,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  so  grating  to  the  national  TaniQr  aa  the 
being  compelled  to  make  this  just  restitution.  The  deiinitivo 
treaty  was  signed  at  Paris,  on  the  20th  day  of  November. 

It  now  only  remains  for  me  to  add  a  fow  brief  particulars 
with  regard  to  the  condition  in  which  the  other  nations  of 
Europe  were  left  at  the  eonclusioa  of  these  protracted  hos- 
tilities. 

In  December,  1813,  afiieT  the  defeats  which  Napoleon  had 
sustained  in  Germany,  he  judged  it  poHtic  to  restore  Ferdi- 
nand to  the  throne  of  Spain ;  first  making  a  treaty  by  which 
he  may  be  said  to  have  bound  him  hand  and  foot  to  support 
in  every  thing  the  interests  of  France. 

In  Italy,  Murat,  the  new  king  of  Naples,  who  had  married 
one  of  Napoleon's  sistaia,  joined,  in  1814,  as  you  have  al- 
ready been  told,  the  cause  of  the  allies.  In  1815,  either  from 
distrust  of  their  sincerity,  or  from  the  natural  restlessness  of 
bis  disposition,  he  took  arms  against  Austria,  and  ooeupted 
Rome.  He  then  advanced  as  for  as  the  Po,  bat  was  soon 
compelled  to  retreat.  In  a  battle  at  Tolentino,  on  the  2d 
and  3d  of  May,  he  was  completely  defeated.  He  fled  alone 
to  Naples,  and  thence  to  France,  and  foom  Franee  to  Ck>rsica. 
The  exiled  Ferdinand  of  Naples,  in  the  mean  time,  returned 
from  Palermo,  and  again  seated  himself  on  his  throne.  Mu- 
rat, in  the  October  following,  rashly  attempted  to  invade 
Calabria,  but  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner,  and  imme- 
diately aflerward  was  tried  and  executed  by  a  court-martial. 
In  the  north  of  Italy  the  king  of  Sardinia  was  sestored, 
and  Genoa  was  added  to  his  dominions.  Austria  retained 
Venice,  and  resumed  the  Milanese,  and  the  other  territories 
of  which  she  had  been  in  possession  before  the  wars  of  the 
Kevolution. 

The  whole  of  Flanden  was,  with  the  full  consent  of  Aus- 
tria, united  to  Holland,  and  the  prince  of  Orange  assumed 
the  title  of  king  oi  the  Netherlands. 

Napoleon,  now  a  hopeless  fugitive,  arrived  at  Rochefort*  on 
the  3d  of  July.  He  there  embarked  on  board  a  small  firigate 
for  America  ;  but  an  English  ship  of  superior  force  lying  in 
sight,  it  was  impossible,  if  he  sailed,  to  escape  being  taken. 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  surrendered  himself,  on  the 
15th  of  July,  to  the  English.  The  English  captain  received 
him  and  his  suite  on  board,  and  immediately  sailing  for  En- 

*  Ob  the  wetteni  eout  of  France. 
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gland,  arrived  in  Torbay,  on  the  25tli.  After  yarions  discus- 
sions as  to  the  manner  in  "which  he  should  be  treated,  it  was 
finally  determined  that  he  should  be  sent  to  the  island  of  St. 
Helena,  a  place  which  combined,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the 
provision  for  the  safe  custody  of  his  person,  with  the  least 
restraint  possible  of  his  domestic  comforts  and  his  habits  of 
exercise.  This  consideration  was  fairly  regarded  as  due  to  a 
man  who  had  filled  so  high  a  station  in  the  world,  and  whose 
return  from  Elba,  however  perfidious  and  indefensible,  had 
been  sanctioned  by  the  applause  and  approbation  of  the  pow- 
erful kingdom  from  which  he  was  again  expelled.  The  ex- 
pedition conducting  him  arrived  at  St.  Helena  on  the  18th  of 
October,  1815.  A  place  called  Longwood  was  fitted  up  for 
his  reception.  lie  there  resided  nearly  six  years,  and  di^  on 
the  6th  of  May,  1821.* 

The  death  of  this  extraordinary  man  of  course  annihilated 
the  hopes  of  his  remaining  partisans  in  France,  who  till  then 
had,  in  spite  of  all  existing  improbabilities,  cherished  the  idea 
that,  by  some  of  his  inconceivable  turns  of  fortune,  he  would 
at  some  time  or  other  re-appear  among  them.  For  the  last 
few  years,  the  French  nation  in  general  has,  to  all  outward 
appearance  at  least,  quietly  accommodated  itself  to  the  do- 
minion of  the  Bourbons.  The  people  seem  for  the  present  to 
have  exhausted  all  their  more  turbulent  propensities,  and  to 
be  willing  to  exchange  glory  for  tranquiUity. 

Louis  XVIII.  having  fulfilled  the  hopes  which  were  en- 
tertained of  his  purity  of  character  ai^d  goodness  of  heart,  and 
surpassed  the  not  very  sanguine  anticipations  of  his  capacity 
and  powers  for  government,  descended  peaceably  to  the  grave, 
on  the  16th  of  September,  1824. 

He  married  Maria  Josepha  of  Savoy,  who  died  at  Hart- 
well,  in  1810. 

On  the  death  of  Louis  XVIII.,  his  brother  Charles,  who 
had  been  the  comte  d'Artois,  mounted  the  throne.  He  mar- 
ried Maria  Theresa,  of  Savoy,  sister  to  the  wife  of  Louis 
XVIII.  She  died  in  1805,  and  left  two  sons.  Of  these  the 
eldest,  Louis  Antoine,  due  d'Angoulemc,  on  his  father's  ac- 
cession, of  course  became  dauphLi.  He  married  his  cousin, 
the  daughter  of  Louis  XVI. 

*  Napoleon  was  buried  in  Longwood;  but  in  1840,  with  the  consent  of 
the  English  sovemment,  a  small  French  squadron  was  sent,  under  the 
command  of  the  prince  de  Joinville,  to  brin^  his  remains  to  France.  They 
were  received  with  the  greatest  veneration  both  st  Havre,  where  tliey 
were  first  landed,  and  afterward  at  Paris,  where  they  were  re-interred  in 
the  church  of  the  Invalids  on  the  18th  of  JDecember  in  that  year 
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The  younger  son,  Charles  Ferdinand,  due  de  Bern,  mar- 
ried Maria  Caroline  of  Naples.  He  was  killed  Feb.  13, 1820, 
as  he  was  leaving  the  theater,  by  an  assassin  of  the  name  of 
Liouvel.  This  man  was  a  political  enthusiast,  who  declared 
on  his  trial  that  he  had  taken  away  the  life  of  the  duke  in 
intention  of  destroying  the  race  of  the  Bourbons,  who  were 
the  cause,  as  he  thought,  of  the  misery  of  the  nation. 

The  due  de  Bern  had  a  daughter  bom  Feb.  21,  1819,  and 
a  posthumous  son,  Henry  Charles  Ferdinand,  due  de  Bor- 
deaux, bom  Sept.  29,  1820.  After  the  dauphin,  who  had 
no  children,  this  young  prince  became  presumptive  heir  to  the 
crown  of  France. 


CONVERSATION  ON  CHAPTER  XL. 


FoimiinB  Ds  Pauhcb* 

Richard,  And  now,  if  you  please,  mamma,  will  yon  tell 
US  something  more  about  Bonaparte  ? 

Mary,  I  should  have  thought  you  had  heard  enough 
about  him  in  the  last  chapter  ! 

Richard,  Ye^!  But  I  want  to  know  how  he  began  the 
world,  and  by  what  means  he  came  to  be  so  great. 

Mrs.  Markham,  The  father  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  or 
Buonaparte,  as  it  was  originally,  and  indeed  more  properly 

A  A* 
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spelled,  was  a  lawyer  at  Ajaccio,  in  Corsica.  Cmmt  Marbstif 
the  French  governor  of  Corsica,  took  great  notice  of  the 
young  Napoleon^  and  procured  admittance  fer  hixn  into  the 
royal  miUtary  college  at  Brienne,  in  Champagne.  While 
there,  his  whole  booI  was  ahsorhed  in  military  ardor.  Not 
only  his  studies,  hut  also  his  amusements,  all  took  the  same 
direction.  He  scorned  the  common  diTersions  of  hoyhood,  and 
solely  occupied  himself  in  inrenting  manaeuTies,  in  forming 
plans  of  fortiiicattons,  and  in  other  meditations  and  studies  of 
the  art  militaiy.  His  httle  garden  (for  it  seems  that  each  of 
the  students  had  one  of  his  own)  he  turned  into  an  encamp- 
ment, surrounded  it  with  a  palisade,  and  was  violently  irritat- 
ed if  any  of  his  companions  presumed  to  inyade  it. 

George.  It  woidd  have  heen  as  well  for  the  world  if 
master  Bonaparte  had  grown  up  with  as  great  a  dislike  to 
invading,  as  he  had  to  he  invaded. 

Mrs,  M.  Bonaparte,  while  at  Brienne,  was  noted  fi)r  his 
proficiency  in  his  studies,  and  also  for  his  pride  and  sullennesa 
But  notwithstanding  these  defects  of  character,  he  was  even 
then  remarkahle  for  that  power,  which  he  showed  so  much 
afterward,  of  gaining  ascendency  over  others.  His  schoolfel- 
lows, though  they  disliked  him,  he  yet  constrained  to  follow 
him  in  all  his  schemes,  and  to  enter  into  his  mimic  wais. 
Many  wero  the  hattles  hetween  imaginary  Greeks  and  Per- 
sians, Romans  and  Carthaginians,  in  which  Napoleon,  as  yon 
may  be  snro,  was  always  the  victorious  party. 

Creorge,  Nothing  should  have  made  me  one  of  his  legion 
of  honor,  after  he  was  emperor ;  but  I  should  have  liked  very 
well  to  have  been  one  of  his  Greeks  or  Romans  while  he  was 
a  schoolboy. 

Mrs.  M.  In  1784,  when  Napoleon  was  about  fifteen,  he 
was  admitted  into  the  royal  military  school  at  Pans  ;  and  in 
the  following  year  he  obtained  a  lieutenancy  in  a  regiment  of 
artilleiy.  Alx>ut  this  time  he  lost  his  patron,  count  Marboeuf, 
who  had  hitherto  supplied  him  with  money,  and  his  finances 
became,  in  consequence,  much  reduced.  But  notwithstand- 
ing this  embaixaflsmant,  the  time  we  are  now  speaking  of 
was,  probably,  the  happiest  period  of  his  life.  He  would 
often  say,  when  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  that  he  "loved 
to  look  baok  on  those  happy  dayS)  when  he  was  roaming 
about  the  streets  of  Paris  as  an  engineer  subaltern,  to  dis- 
cover a  cheap  place  to  dine  at.'* 

Jtichard,    1  think  I  know  why  he  was  then  so  happy. 

Gtorge.    And  so  do  I.     It  was  because  his  heart  was  as 
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light  as  his  pane,  and  not  weighed  down  with  a  load  of  guilt 
and  ambition. 

Mrs.  M.  This  happy  period  was  soon  over.  In  the  out- 
set of  the  ReWution,  the  young  Napoleon  entered  so  heartily 
into  its  princijdes  as  to  excite  the  indignation  of  his  brother 
officers,  who,  on  one  occasion,  were  so  much  exasperated  by 
his  conduct,  that,  with  a  violence  as  unpardonable  as  his  own, 
they  were  actually  on  the  point  of  drowning  him.  He  then 
secluded  himself  to  brood  in  solitude  over  his  wrongs.  After 
a  while  he  returned  into  Corsica,  and  resided  a  short  time 
with  his  mother,  who  was  at  that  time  a  widow  in  indigent 
circumstances.  Here  he  still  industriously  pursued  his  2>ro- 
fessional  studies,  and  he  amused  himself  in  his  intervals  of 
leisure  in  writing  a  history  of  Corsica. 

George.  I  should  never  have  thought  that  the  writing  a 
history  could  be  a  leisure  amusement.  From  what  I  have 
seen  of  it,  it  seems  very  hard  woric. 

Mrs.  M.  His  love  for  his  native  country  probably  light- 
ened the  labor  to  him.  He  was  oHen  heard  to  say,  that  *'  ho 
recollected  with  delight  the  very  smell  of  the  earth  in  Cor- 
sica."  He  did  not,  however,  at  this  time,  give  himself  any 
long  enjoyment  of  it  We  find  him  again  at  Paris  in  1790  : 
and  in  the  following  year  he  waa  promoted  to  be  a  captain  of 
artillery,  in  the  regiment  of  Graioble.  He  first  exhibited 
his  transcendent  military  talents  at  the  siege  of  Toulon,  in 
December,  1794.  On  that  memorable  occasion,  he  displayed 
a  coolness,  bravery,  and  decision  of  character  which  astonished 
his  superior  officers.  He  was  one  of  those  who,  afler  the  city 
was  taken,  was  appointed  to  execute  the  sanguinary  ven- 
geance with  which,  as  Fouch^  says,  in  the  letter  I  read  to 
you  yesterday,  the  victory  was  celebrated.  From  Toulon, 
Bonaparte  repaired  to  Nice,  and  he  was  there  at  the  time  of 
Robespierre's  death,  and  the  termination  of  the  reign  o^  ter- 
ror. He  was  arrested  on  the  charge  of  having  been  a  party 
in  the  massacres  at  Toulon,  but  was  soon  released.  He  was, 
nevertheless,  deprived  of  his  command  in  the  artillery.  In 
distrust  at  this  treatment,  he  hastened  to  Paris  to  mike  his 
complaint,  but  could  obtain  no  redress.  His  fortunes  were 
now  at  their  lowest  ebb :  he  was  destitute  of  money  and 
firiends,  and  spent  many  months  in  revolving  various  wild 
and  impracticable  plans.  I  have  heard  it  said,  that  he  pro- 
jected to  enter  the  Fnglish  service,  and  that  he  secretly  visit- 
ed London,  where  he  lodged  in  the  Adelphi. 

The  disturbances  in  Paris  at  length  produced  an  opening 
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for  bis  ambition.  He  Tigonmsly  exerted  himself  in  the  service 
of  the  conrention,  and  gained  over  the  opposing  factions  a 
great  victory,  in  ivhich  8000  Parisians  are  said  to  have  fallen. 
This  success  was  rewarded  by  the  command  of  the  army  of 
the  interior.  In  the  beginning  of  1796  he  married  Josephine, 
the  widow  of  count  Beauharnois,  and  was  soon  afterward 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  Italy. 

Richard.  One  of  the  most  surprising  things  about  Bona- 
parte is,  that  he  should  so  easily  have  prevailed  on  those  de- 
termined republicans  to  submit  to  him. 

Mrs,  M.  By  the  confession  of  our  old  acquaintance,  M. 
Fouch6,  "  the  republicans  had  governed  at  random,  without 
end,  and  without  fixed  principles."  They  were  all  jealous  of 
one  another,  and  the  want  of  a  head  was  much  felt  At  this 
moment  the  young  Coisican  appeared,  and  had  the  vigor  and 
ability  promptly  to  seize  the  opportunity. 

Mary.  Pray  what  became  of  Josephine  after  she  wa& 
divorced  ? 

Mrs.  M.  She  continued  to  reside  at  Malmaison,  near 
Paris,  and  submitted  to  her  degradation  with  a  serenity  and 
dignity  which  greatly  exalted  her  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
When  the  allies  entered  Paris,  the  emperor  Alexander  paid 
her  a^sit,  and  behaved  to  her  with  a  marked  respect,  saying* 
that  he  was  anxious  to  see  a  lady  whose  praises  he  had  heard 
repeated  in  every  part  of  France  in  which  he  had  been.  Jo- 
sephine died  soon  after  this  interview,  of  a  violent  cold. 

Ridiard.  I  can  not  imagine  any  thing  more  mortifying 
to  the  French  than  to  soe  their  dear  Paris,  of  which  they  are 
00  proud,  taken  possession  of  by  a  foreign  enemy. 

George.  It  served  them  very  right :  for  my  part,  I  don*t 
pity  them  in  the  least.  The  French  had  themselves  taken 
possession  of  so  many  capital  cities,  that  it  was  but  fair  they 
should  have  their  own  taken  in  turn. 

Mary,  But  then  think,  brothers,  of  the  poor  innocent 
Parisians ! 

Mrs.  M.  The  Parisians,  as  was  the  case  during  the  wars 
of  the  league,  shut  their  eyes  to  their  impending  danger  Even 
when  the  cannon  of  the  allied  army  were  within  hearing,  the 
mass  of  the  people  felt  little  alarm,  so  totally  ignorant  were 
they  of  the  number  of  the  enemy,  and  so  entirely  confident  in 
the  "fortune"  of  their  emperor,  who,  they  doubted  not,  would 
soon  surround  the  invaders,  and  take  them  all  prisoners.  As 
some  excuse  for  this  blind  folly,  it  ought  to  be  added,  that 
every  thing  was  done  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  en- 
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courage  the  delusion  of  the  people.  The  numher  of  the  ene- 
my was  represented  as  being  only  thirty  or  forty  thousand, 
and  the  newspapers,  which  were  all  under  the  direction  of 
the  goyemment,  propagated  the  most  barefaced  falsehoods. 
Defeats  were  passed  over,  and  every  trifling  advantage  was 
magnified  into  a  great  victory.  To  favor  this  deceit,  every 
prisoner  of  war  that  could  be  mustered  was  paraded  with 
great  ceremony  through  Paris.  Not  only  those  who  had  been 
taken  in  recent  actions  were  thus  exhibited,  but  also  many 
of  those  who  had  been  taken  on  former  occasions  ware  brought 
from  their  places  of  confinement  for  tbe  purpose  of  swelling 
the  apparent  triumph. 

lUAard,  It  is  impossible  that  every  body  could  have  been 
80  deceived.  There  must  have  been  some  who  knew  the  real 
state  of  afiairs. 

Mrs.  M.  All  who  were  immediately  conneeted  with  Bona- 
parte were  doubtless  very  well  informed  on  the  subject.  The 
empress  retired  to  Blois  on  the  first  approach  of  the  allies, 
taking  with  her  fifteen  wagon-loads  of  treasure.  I  lately  met 
with  a  curious  account  by  an  English  gentleman  of  what  he 
saw  in  Paris  at  this  interesting  period.  **  At  daybreak  of  the 
morning,"  he  says,  "  on  which  the  empress  left  Paris,  the  dis- 
order which  had  reigned  all  night  in  the  Tuileries  was  ex- 
posed to  the  public.  The  window-shutters  being  opened,  the 
wax-hghts  in  the  chandeliers  were  seen  expiring  in  their  sock- 
ets. The  ladies  were  seen  running  from  room  to  room,  some 
weeping  in  the  greatest  distraction,  and  servants  hurrying 
from  place  to  place  in  hke  confusion." 

George,  I  should  hke  to  know  what  the  newspapers  said 
about  the  allies  when  they  were  actually  in  Paris. 

Mrs.  M.  In  the  Momteur,  which  was  published  on  the 
day  of  capitulation,  little  or  no  notice  was  taken  of  the  state 
of  pubUc  afikirs.  The  columns  of  the  paper  were  nearly  filled 
with  a  critique  on  some  dramatic  works,  and  a  dissertation  on 
the  probable  existence  of  Troy. 

Richard.  But  surely  all  attempt  at  deceit  must  then  have 
been  useless ;  for  every  body  that  had  eyes  must  have  seen 
what  was  going  on. 

Mrs,  M.  Paris,  during  its  occupation  by  the  allied  troops, 
presented  a  strange  spectacle.  Soldiers  of  many  mingled 
nations,  Russians,  Austrians,  and  semi-barbarians  from  the 
deserts  of  Tartary,  all  quartered,  as  it  were,  in  one  great 
camp.  In  the  wide  streets,  many  of  the  soldiers  had  con- 
structed huts,  at  the  doors  of  which  some  of  them  might  bo 
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Been  cooking  their  food,  others  botoUng  their  grotesque  gar- 
ments, and  others  looking  oyer  the  booty  which  they  had 
gained  in  their  march  through  the  country,  or  bartering  it 
"with  the  inhabitants,  who  were  eagerly  chafienng  for  prop- 
erty which  they  knew  to  have  been  the  plunder  of  their  fel- 
low countrymen.  In  some  places  horses  were  tied  to  the 
trees,  and  were  busily  employing  themselves  in  eating  the 
bark.  Around  were  piles  d  warhke  accouterments,  and  arms 
of  every  description,  from  the  bows  and  arrows  and  long 
lances  of  the  Tartars,  to  the  pistols  and  sabers  of  the  Europe- 
ans. But  the  most  8ur|Mising  part  of  this  extraordinary  scene 
was  the  extreme  orderliness  and  peaceable  demeanor  (with 
very  few  exceptions),  of  the  foreign  soldiers,  and  the  compos- 
ure and  apparent  apathy  <tf  the  French  under  cireumstanees 
so  truly  humiliating. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

LOUIS  xvin. 

ArrsR  the  final  defeat  of  Napoleon  at  Waterloo,  Louis,  as  v^ 

you  were  told,  re-entered  his  capital  July  8th,  1815.  He,  at 
first,  appointed  the  prince  de  TaUyrand  to  the  ministry  of 
foreign  aflairs,  and  continued  Fouch^  in  his  post  of  minister 
of  police.  But  these  appointments  were  soon  canceled,  and 
a  new  ministry  formed,  which  had  the  due  de  Richelieu  at 
its  head.  Toward  the  cloM  of  the  year,  a  law  of  amnesty 
was  proposed  and  carried,  by  which,  with  some  few  reserva- 
tions, a  full  pardon  was  granted  to  all  who  had  taken  the 
part  of  Napoleon  in  the  recent  struggle.  Among  the  persons 
excepted  were  Ney,  Labedoyere,  and  Lavollette,  who  were 
apprehended  and  tried.  The  treason  of  the  two  first  was  evi- 
dent. They  had  sworn  allegiance  to,  and  had  taken  employ- 
ment under,  Louis,  afler  the  restoration  in  1814,  and  never^ 
theless  had  been  among  the  first  of  those  who  deserted  his 
service  for  that  of  the  usurper.  Yet  an  intense  feeling  in 
their  behalf  prevailed  throughout  France. 

At  the  time  of  Napoleon's  arrival  before  Grenoble,  in  his 
extraordinary  career  of  March,  1815,  Labedoyere  had  the 
command  in  that  town.  He  immediately  marched  out  at  the 
head  of  his  corps,  with  drums  beating,  and  the  old  eagle  of 
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the  legiment  displapd,  to  salute  and  join  the  emperor.  This 
was  the  first  great  impulse  which  the  army  received,  and  it 
may  have  weighed  much  to  decide  the  snccesB  of  the  enter- 
prise.    He  was  now  condemned,  and  shot. 

Ney,  duke  of  Elchingen,  who  had  acquired  the  title  of 
"  bravest  of  the  brave/'  had  been  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
c£  all  the  generals  of  Napoleon ;  and  the  national  enthusiasm 
for  military  glory  had  fixed  on  him  as  its  fiivorite  hero.  He 
is  said  to  have  promised  Louis  to  bring  Napoleon  to  Paris, 
shut  up  like  a  wild  beast  in  an  iron  cage.  Yet  he  no  sooner 
received  an  invitation  to  espouse  the  cause  of  his  former  mas- 
ter, than  he  denouneed  the  Bourbons  as  unfit  to  reigo^  and 
recommended  his  troops  to  join  the  emperor.  He  had  after- 
ward fimght  at  Waterloo,  and  led  the  final  but  unsuccessful 
attack  on  the  Britiah  center.  The  court-martial,  which  waa 
now  collected  to  try  him,  strangely  declared  itself  iacompetent 
to  the  office.  He  was  then  l»ought  before,  and  condemned 
to  death  by,  the  Chamber  of  Peers;  and  the  sentence  was 
carried  into  execution,  but  in  a  clandestine  manner,  which 
showed,  or  was  thought  to  show,  an  extreme  timidity  in  the 
government. 

The  case  of  Lavallette  was  altogether  romuitie.  He  had 
been  one  of  Napoleon's  earUest  aiul  most  intimate  personal 
friends,  and  had  married  a  niece  of  the  empress  Josephine. 
He  had  taken  no  office  under  Louis,  bat  on  the  approach  of 
Napoleon  had  assumed  the  mastership  of  the  postH)ffice,  the 
station  which  he  had  held  before  the  restoration ;  and  he  had 
zealously  circulated  the  intelligence  of  the  emperor's  rapid 
success,  and  had  suppressed  a  proclamation  which  was  issued 
by  Louis,  previously  to  his  departure  firom  the  capital.  For 
this  ofiense  he  was  condemned  to  death ;  but  his  execution 
was  delayed,  and  during  the  interval,  his  wife  contrived  and 
efiected  hia  escape. 

Every  restored  monareh  must  be  surrounded  by  difficulties, 
and  prc^bly  no  one  was  ever  more  entangled  in  them  than 
Louis  XVIII.  The  humiliation  of  the  French  arms,  to  which 
he  owed  his  restoration,  was,  of  itself,  enough  to  excite  a 
strong  feeling  against  him.  He  was  infirm,  and  of  an  un- 
wieldy person,  and  the  Parisians,  and  the  people  in  general, 
were  very  ready  to  contrast  these  disadvantages  with  the 
energetic  activity  of  Napoleon.  He  had  expressed  a  natural 
gratitude  to  the  prince  regent  of  England,  for  the  friendly  in- 
terference by  which  he  had  been  placed  on  his  threne.  But 
this  unavoidable,  and,  indeed,  praiseworthy  gratitude  to  En- 
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gland,  had  necefisarily  operated  to  produce  dLssatisfaction  in 
France.  The  general  ohject  of  his  policy  was  to  steer  be- 
tween the  extremes  of  all  parties,  as  well  as  he  could.  His 
chief  difficulties,  at  least  at  first,  were  with  the  royalists,  al- 
though he  had  certainly  gone  great  lengths  to  satisfy  them, 
even  to  the  extent  of  violating  in  several  instances  the  con- 
stitutional  charter,  which  the  senate  had  proposed  to  him  in 
18]  4,  as  the  condition  under  which  they  called  him  to  the 
throne.  He  had,  moreover,  proscribed  the  tri-color,  and  had 
restored  the  plotted  and  white  flag  of  the  Bourbons.  This 
last,  trifling  as  it  may  seem,  was  probably  one  among  the 
most  serious  of  his  errors.  Almost  all  to  whom  French  glory 
was  dear — that  is,  almost  all  Frenchmen — ^felt  indignant  at 
the  proscription  of  the  flag  which  had  triumphed  at  Marengo, 
Jena,  and  Austerlitz,  and  in  so  many  other  great  battles  of 
Napoleon. 

Still,  however,  the  royalists,  who  had  the  duke  and  duch* 
ess  of  AngoulSme  at  their  head,  were  not  satisfied.  Their 
party  was  in  great  strength  in  the  chamber  of  deputies,  and 
the  king,  therefore,  in  1816,  by  his  ministers'  advice,  dis- 
solved the  chamber.  The  elections  which  followed  gave  the 
predominance  in  the  new  chamber  to  the  liberalSt  as  the  op- 
posite party  was  commonly  called ;  and  the  due  da  Riche- 
lieu, finding  himself  as  unable  to  repress  this  party  as  he  had 
been  to  modify  that  of  the  royalists,  resigned  his  office  in 
1818.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  marquis  Dessoles,  and  then 
by  M.  Deoazes.  Decazes,  in  his  turn,  resigned  in  1820,  and 
the,  due  de  Richelieu  resumed  his  place  in  the  ministry.  M. 
Decazes  had  established  the  freedom  of  the  press.  Riche- 
lieu restrained  it,  by  bringing  forward  and  carrying  a  law 
which  required  that  all  political  writings  should  be  subjected 
to  a  censorship  before  they  were  published.  He  carried,  also, 
a  law  of  arrest,  and  various  alterations  in  the  law  of  elec- 
tions, which  greatly  increased  the  power  of  the  government. 

These  measures  checked  for  a  time  the  influence  of  the 
liberal,  or  popular  party,  or  of  what  was  called  the  left  of 
the  chamber  of  deputies.  The  righty  of  course,  consisted  of 
the  royahsts,  or  of  those  who  were  inclined  to  press,  as  far  as 
possible,  a  return  to  the  principles  of  the  ancient  regime. 
Each  of  these  sides  warred  on  the  party  of  the  center,  or  the 
moderate  party,  which  was  the  king's  own. 

From  these  dissensions  in  the  chamber  of  deputies,  it  is 
satisfactory  to  turn  to  a  view  of  the  relations  of  France  vrith 
the  neighboring  countries.     It  had  been  provided  by  the 
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treaties  of  alliance  of  1814  and  1815  between  Rusgia,  Aus* 
tria,  Prussia,  and  England,  that  special  congresses,  or,  as  they 
were  called,  re-unions,  should  be  held  from  time  to  time  by 
the  sovereigns  of  these  states,  or  their  ministers,  to  take  into 
consideration  the  state  of  Europe,  and  the  measures  necessary 
for  its  repose  and  prosperity.  The  first  of  these  re-unions  was 
held  in  October,  1818,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Among  the  chief 
points  then  brought  before  the  congress,  was  that  of  with- 
drawing the  foreign  troops  cantoned  in  France,  concerning 
whom  it  had  been  provicied  that  they  either  should  remain 
for  a  period  of  five  years,  or  might  be  withdrawn  at  the  end 
of  three  years,  as  circumstances  should  direct.  Their  im- 
mediate removal  was  now  agreed  to  unanimously.  France 
acceded  to  the  terms  of  the  alliance  already  existing  between 
the  other  four  great  powers  of  Europe.  No  delay  was  made 
in  the  actual  removal  of  the  troops ;  and  in  a  very  short 
period  not  a  foreign  soldier  was  to  be  found  in  arms  in  any 
part  of  the  French  territory. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1820,  the  due  de  Richelieu,  in  the 
hope  of  conciliating  some  of  the  aristocrats,  admitted  a  few 
of  the  more  moderate  of  that  party  into  the  cabinet.  Of 
these  M.  Villele  was  the  most  conspicuous.  These  new  allies, 
however,  soon  felt  dissatisfied,  and  gave  in  their  resignations 
in  the  end  of  July,  1821.  Richelieu  then  retired,  and  a  new 
administration,  having  M.  Villde  at  its  head,  was  announced 
on  the  14th  of  December  following. 

Another  congress  of  sovereigns  assembled  at  Verona  in  the 
beginning  of  1822.  The  viscount  Montmorency  attended 
this  congress  on  the  part  of  France,  and  the  affairs  of  Spain 
were  the  chief  topic  of  its  discussions.  Louis^  who  was  well 
aware  that  many  political  discontents  were  fomenting  secretly 
within  his  own  realm,  regarded  on  that  account  with  the 
greater  apprehension  the  distracted  condition  of  Spain ;  and 
his  minister  strongly  urged  the  congress  to  resort  to  force  to 
restore  its  tranquillity.  The  opposition  which  was  made  on 
the  part  of  England  hindered  the  congress  from  doing  this 
openly ;  but  it  must  be  suspected  that  Montmorency  foresaw 
that  no  obstacle  would  be  presented  to  the  interference  of 
France,  provided  she  kept  clear  of  all  aggrandizement  of  her 
own  power  by  any  conquests  which  she  might  make.  The 
French  ministry  attempted  for  a  time  to  conceal  their  inten- 
tions ;  but  at  length,  the  mask  was  thrown  off,  and  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1823  a  considerable  army  was  marched  into  Spain, 
under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Angouleme.    England 
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was  the  only  neutral  power  which  took  any  ofiense  at  thk 
px)ceecling ;  bat  though  it  became  the  subject  of  mueh  ani- 
madvenioa  in  parliament,  it  was  not  generally  deeoied  to 
amount  to  a  sufficient  cause  for  hostility. 

The  French  army  croned  the  Bidaasoa,  Apiil  7,  and  enter- 
ed Madrid  on  the  10th  of  May.  From  Madrid  they  advanced 
to  and  took  Cadiz.  On  the  2d  of  November  the  duke  d* 
Angoul#me  re-entered  Paris  in  a  triumphal  procession ;  but 
the  greater  part  of  the  army  remained  behind  in  military  oc- 
cupation of  Spain,  and  the  last  division  did  not  return  to 
France  till  1828. 

The  impression  which  was  made  in  Frmce  by  these  suc- 
cesses was  venr  gratifying  to  the  court.  The  national  pride 
was  indulged  by  the  air  of  conquest  which  the  aimy  had  as- 
sumed. To  dictate  to  Spain  was  to  take  once  more  an  atti- 
tude of  command  in  Europe ;  and  the  duke  of  Angoul^me 
was  metamorphosed  into  a  hero,  and  loaded  with  eulogies 
which  would  have  been  extravagant  even  if  they  had  been 
api^ied  to  Napoleon. 

The  ministers,  encouraged  by  the  popularity  thus  obtained, 
ventured  to  project  new  changes  in  the  election  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  chamber  of  deputies ;  and  also  an  exteosioa,  fiem 
five  years  to  seven,  of  the  period  for  which  they  were  to  serve, 
as  in  the  instance  of  the  septennial  law  of  England.  These 
measures,  which  were  evidently  calculated  to  strengthen  the 
influence  of  the  crown  and  the  aristocracy,  Were  accordingly 
introduced  and  carried  in  the  i^ng  of  1824.  A  gnaeral 
feeling  also  appeared  at  this  time  to  prevail,  that  the  crown 
was  resuming  by  degrees  a  very  laige  portion,  if  not  of  its 
prerogative,  yet  of  its  power ;  and  so  many  years  had  now 
passed  since  the  restoration,  that  almost  all  apprehensions  of 
any  approaching  disturbance  of  the  public  tmnquiUity  were 
fast  fadmg  away.  The  king  himself,  though  not  of  showy  or 
popular  qualities,  was  yet  a  man  of  sound  and  good  under- 
atanding.  He  had  learned  temper  and  caution  in  the  hard 
school  of  adveisity.  He  was  pious,  but  not  superstitious ; 
and  the  welfare  of  his  conntry  appears  to  have  been  his 
chief  and  sincere  object  throughout  a  reign,  during  the  whole 
continuance  of  which  he  was  in  depreued  health,  and  fre- 
quently almost  broken  down  by  painful  infirmities.  He 
would,  probably,  however,  have  been  a  wiser  king,  if  he  had 
taken  on  him  more  than  he  did  the  character  of  a  constitu- 
tional one.  His  hereditary  claims  would  not  have  been  felt 
the  less  strongly,  though  he  had  himself  brought  them  for- 
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ward  somewhat  less.  Every  EngUshinaB  who  had  at  that 
time  any  free  intercourse  with  the  middle  classes  in  France, 
saw  plainly  that  among  those  classes  a  strong  under-current 
of  opinion  was  setting  against  the- court.  And  though  the 
chamber  of  deputies  was  returned  by  not  m<»re  than  110,000 
electors  out  of  a  population  d*  not  less  than  29,000,000,  yet 
there  were  evident  indications  that  its  sympathies  with  the 
people  would  increase  by  degrees,  and  to  an  extent  not  to  be 
limited  by  any  changes  in  its  constitution,  or  in  the  law  of 
elections^  which  any  ministry  could  venture  to  propose. 

The  oomplicatiou  of  diseases  by  which  the  king  was  afflict- 
ed, exhausted  gradually  his  vital  powers,  and  his  existence 
became  at  length  only  a  protracted  agony,  which  he  endured, 
however,  with  patience  and  resignation.  The  first  public 
declaration  of  his  being  in  actual  danger,  was  made  Septem- 
ber 12,  1824,  and  he  died  on  the  morning  of  the  16th.  He 
was  bom  November  17,  1755,  and  had  married  a  princesfrof 
Saxony,  who  died  at  Hartwel]  in  1810. 


CONVERSATION  ON  CHAPTEE  XLl. 

George.  Pray,  mamma,  was  not  that  prince  de  Talley- 
rand, whom  Louis  XVIII.,  as  you  said,  made  his  prime  min- 
ister, one  of  the  <dd  leaders  of  the  Revolution  % 

Mrs.  M.  He  was  a  man  of  noble  and  indeed  of  illustrious 
descent,  and  was  bom  in  1754.  In  the  early  part  of  his  hfe 
he  entered  the  church,  and  at  the  opening  et  the  Revolution 
he  was  bishop  o€  Autun :  but  afterward  (I  believe  it  was 
during  Bonaparte's  first  consulship)  he  obtained  a  brief  fipom 
the  -poipe  by  which  he  was  released  from  his  ecclesiastical  vows. 
In  1789  he  was  one  of  the  deputies  to  the  States-General,  and 
espoused  the  most  violent  principles  of  the  Revolution,  of 
which  he  was  a  zealous  and  aetive  leader.  In  1792  he  went 
to  England  on  some  secret  mission  or  design ;  but  his  footsteps 
were  watched  by  the  royalist  emigrants,  who  denounced  him 
to  the  English  govemment,  and  procured  an  order  for  him  to 
leave  the  kingdom.  Not  daring,  at  that  time,  to  return  to 
France,  he  sought  an  asylum  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
where  he  remained  till  the  reign  of  tenor  was  over,  when  he 
again  sought  the  shores  of  his  own  coimtry.  Under  the  rule 
of  the  Directory  he  was  made  nunister  of  foreign  aflairs,  and 
he  afterward  held  the  same  station  for  a  eonsideraUe  time 
under  Bonaparte,  in  whose  rievatioB  to  the  supreme  authority, 
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by  the  revolution  of  Noyember,  1799,  he  is  supposed  to  haTs 
had  a  very  large  share.  Bonaparte  by  turns  caressed  and 
insulted  him ;  but,  knowing  his  great  abilities,  always  feared 
him.  In  1814  he  took  part  in  the  restoration  of  the  Bour* 
bons,  and  was  sent  by  Louis  to  the  congress  of  Vienna  as 
French  embassador.  Napoleon,  on  his  return  from  EIIki,  en- 
deavored to  gain  him  over  once  more  to  his  own  cause.  But 
Talleyrand  was  too  wily  a  politician  not  to  see  that  his  old 
master's  cause  was  now  a  desperate  one.  He  remained  firm 
to  his  new  master,  and,  as  you  have  been  told,  had  the  seals 
of  the  foreign  office  confided  to  him  on  the  second  restoration 
in  1815.  But  he  soon  found  it  necessary  to  resign  them.  He 
then  retired  for  a  time  from  public  life.  In  1630,  however, 
he  was  made  embassador  to  England.  He  reitained  to  a  very 
late  period  of  his  life  all  his  activity  of  mind,  and  his  power 
of  turning  and  sifting  other  peqple  as  he  pleased,  while  he 
sufiered  no  one  to  gain  the  least  insight  into  his  own  thoughts. 
His  manner  was  always  guarded,  and  his  countenance  abso- 
lutely imperturbable.     He  died  in  1838. 

George,  Well !  that  is  the  last  species  of  reputation  that 
I  should  be  ambitious  of,  either  for  myself  or  any  of  my  friends. 
But  what  became  of  our  old  friend  M.  Fouch6  ? 

Mrs.  M.  During  the  eventful  hundred  days  of  1815,  M. 
Fouche  appears  to  have  been  a  traitor  to  both  parties  at  once, 
and  on  the  second  restoration  he  assumed  so  much  merit  on 
account  of  the  service  which  he  had  rendered  to  the  Bourbons, 
that  he  was  continued,  as  you  were  told,  in  office  for  a  time. 
He  was  ailerward  made  embassador  to  Dresden,  by  way  of 
sending  him  into  a  sort  of  honorable  banishment :  but  was  at 
last  denounced  as  a  regittide,  and  condemned  to  death  in  case 
he  reentered  the  French  territory.  He  died  at  Trieste  in 
1620. 

Mary.  I  dare  say,  mamma,  that  all  those  people  were  of 
a  great  deal  more  consequence ;  but  I  have  been  longing  all 
this  time  to  ask  you  something  about  the  count  Lavallette 
whom  you  mentioned,  and  bow  his  wife  managed  to  bring 
about  his  escape  from  prison. 

Mrs.  M.  On  Lavallette's  arrest  in  1815,  he  was  confined 
in  the  prison  of  the  Conciergerie.  His  wife  was  admitted  to 
see  him  there ;  and  after  having  tried  in  vain  to  procure  his 
pardon,  she  contrived  a  plan  for  him  to  escape  in  a  female 
dress,  while  she  herself  remained  behind  in  his  place.  There 
are  many  stories  of  the  escapes  of  other  prisoners  in  the  same 
way,  as  for  example,  the  account  of  lady  Nithsdale's  extricat- 
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ing  her  husband  firom  the  tower  of  London,  in  the  reign  of 
Greorge  I.  But  there  is  no  other  story  of  the  kind  which 
takes  a  more  powerful  hold  of  our  feelings  than  this  of  madame 
Lavallette.  When  she  first  proposed  her  scheme  to  her  hus- 
band, he  was  unwilling  to  agree  to  it.  He  thought,  as  he 
tells  us  in  the  account  of  his  escape  which  he  gives  in  his 
Memoirs,  that  it  was  an  attempt  which  could  not  succeed, 
and  he  shrank  firom  the  idea  of  being  detected  in  the  disguise 
proposed,  and  of  the  derision  which  he  would  in  that  case 
have  to  encounter.  Nor  was  he  less  reluctant  to  expose  a 
wife  whom  he  tenderly  loved  to  the  brutality  with  which  the 
jailers  might  treat  her  when  found  in  the  prison.  Madame 
Lavallette,  however,  would  not  listen  to  any  of  these  objec- 
tions. "  I  die,"  i^e  said  to  him,  *'  if  you  die.  Do  not  there- 
fore reject  my  plan.  I  know  it  will  succeed.  I  feel  that  God 
supports  me !"  "  How,"  he  then  adds, ''  could  I  refuse  ?  Emi- 
lie  appeared  so  happy  in  her  plan  ;  so  sure  of  its  success.  It 
would  be  killing  her  not  to  give  my  consent." 

Accordingly,  on  the  very  evening  before  he  expected  to  be 
taken  to  execution,  madame  Lavallette,  accompanied  by  her 
daughter,  came  to  the  prison.  A  little. before  seven  o'clock, 
Lavallette  put  on  his  disguise.  His  wife  particularly  cau- 
tioned him  to  stoop,  that  he  might  not  break  the  feathers  of 
his  bonnet,  as  he  passed  through  the  doors  of  a  large  room,  in 
which  the  turnkeys  were  stationed ;  and  she  also  cautioned 
him  to  walk  slowly,  like  a  person  overcome  by  fatigue,  and  to 
cover  his  face  with  a  handkerchief 

When  the  anxious  moment  arrived,  Lavallette  himself  went 
first,  then  his  daughter,  and  afterward  an  old  nurse  who  had 
come  with  her.  Lavallette,  you  may  be  sure,  did  not  forget 
to  stoop  as  he  went  through  the  door  of  the  laige  room.  On 
raising  his  head  he  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  five  turn- 
keys. He  put  his  handkerchief  to  his  face,  and  waited  for  his 
daughter  to  come  up,  as  she  h^  been  instructed  to  do,  to  his 
left  side,  that  he  might  by  that  means  avoid  the  politeness  of 
the  jailer,  who  had  been  used  to  conduct  madame  Lavallette 
by  her  left  hand  through  the  apartment  The  child,  by  mifr* 
take,  went  to  her  father's  right,  and  thus  gave  room  for  the 
jailer  to  come  up  in  his  usual  way,  and  to  put  his  hand  on 
her  arm,  and  to  say,  "  You  are  going  away  early,  madame." 
The  man  was  evidently  affected,  and  thought  he  was  speak- 
ing to  a  wife  who  had  just  been  taking  a  last  leave  of  her 
husband. 

The  anxious  party  reached  at  length  the  end  of  the  room, 
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and  were  let  out  by  the  turnkey  stationed  there.  They  had 
still  a  few  steps  to  ascend  to  reach  the  yard ;  and  at  the  bottom 
of  these  steps  they  encountered  about  twenty  soldiere  headed 
by  their  officer,  who  had  placed  themselves  at  a  few  paces 
distance  to  see  madame  Lavallette  pass.  On  reaching  the 
top  of  the  steps,  Lavallette  went  immediatdy  into  a  sedan- 
chair  which  had  been  stationed  on  that  spot  by  his  wife,  as  if 
to  wait  her  own  return.  But  no  chairmen  were  there ;  nor 
yet  the  servant  who  had  been  sent  to  see  that  they  should  be 
at  their  posts.  Lavallette  sat  alone  in  the  chair  about  two 
minutes,  "  minutes,"  he  says,  "  which  seemed  to  me  as  long  as 
a  whole  night."  At  last  he  heard  the  servant's  voice,  saying, 
"One  of  the  chairmen  was  not  punctual,  bat  I  have  found 
another."  At  the  same  instant  he  found  himself  raised.  The 
chair  set  him  down  in  the  Quai  des  Orfi^vres,  and  he  thm  got 
into  a  cabriolet  which  was  waiting  for  him.  As  he  was  driv- 
ing off,  he  saw  his  daughter  standing  on  the  Quai,  her  hands 
clasped,  fervently  oflering  up  her  prayers  to  God.  In  the  car- 
riage he  threw  off  his  female  dress,  and  put  on  a  livery ;  and 
he  was  then  omiducted  to  a  place  of  conoealment,  where  he 
continued  about  three  weeks,  before  measures  oould  be  con- 
certed ibr  his  making  his  escape  out  of  France. 

A  remarkable  part  of  the  story  is,  that  this  place,  in  which 
he  lay  three  weeks  concealed,  was  an  apartment  in  the  hateL 
of  the  due  de  Richelieu,  the  prime  minister.  The  occupier 
of  this  part  of  the  hotel  was  a  M.  Bresson,  who  held  an  office 
under  the  government,  a  man  not  supposed  to  have  any  par- 
ticular sympathies  with  the  friends  of  Napdleon,  but  led  to 
risk  the  giving  an  asylum  on  this  occasion  to  foor  Lavallette 
by  the  having  formerly  bad  a  similar  good  deed  done  to  him- 
self He  had  been  a  member  <^  the  national  convention,  and 
had  ^)oken  and  voted  against  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  In 
the  violent  times  which  followed,  he  was  outlawed,  and  was 
obliged  to  fly.  He  found  a  retreat  in  the  mountains  of  the 
Vosges,  in  the  home  a£  some  kind  people  who  received  and 
concealed  both  him  and  his  wife.  Madame  Breason  then 
made  a  vow  that  if  Providence  should  ever  give  her  the  op- 
portunity, she  would  endeavor  to  show  her  gratitude  for  tins 
preservation  of  herself  and  her  husband,  by  saving  the  life  of 
some  other  person  in  similar  circumstances.  One  of  Laval- 
lette's  friends,  knoviring  that  she  had  made  this  vow,  apf^ed 
to  her  now  to  fulfill  it ;  and  both  she  and  M.  Bresson  gladly 
consented  to  receive  the  fugitive,  and  took  all  possible  care  of 
him  till  he  could  leave  Paris.    Two  British  officers,  Sir  Rob- 
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ert  Wilson  and  captain  Hutchinson,  and  their  friend,  Mr. 
Bruce,  got  him  off  to  Mons  in  the  disguise  of  an  English 
oiHcer  of  the  guards ;  and  from  Mons  he  went  into  Bavaria. 
Sir  Rohert  Wilson  and  his  two  friends  were  apprehended  on 
the  charge  of  having  aided  his  escape ;  and  in  the  following 
year  were  tried  and  found  g^ty,  and  sentenced  to  three 
months'  imprisonment. 

Afler  six  years  of  exile,  LavaUette  was  permitted  to  return 
to  France,  and  there  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  re- 
tirement.    He  died  in  the  spring  of  1830. 

Mary,  And  I  hope  that  he  and  his  gallant  wife  were  at 
last  all  quite  comfortahle  and  happy  together.  But  did  not 
she  go  to  him  when  he  was  in  Bavaria  ? 

Mrs.  M,  Ah,  my  dear  girl !  there  comes  the  sad  part  of 
the  story.  Ahout  five  minutes  after  her  hushand's  departure, 
the  turnkey  entered  the  prison,  and  there  found  madame  La- 
vaUette quite  alone.  She  was  kept  six  weeks  in  confinement, 
and  is  said  to  have  heea  treated  with  coarseness  and  severity. 
Either  from  this  cause,  or  uMHre  pxohably  fix>m  that  extreme 
revulsion  of  spirits  winch  often  sueoeeds  very  violent  agita- 
tions of  mind,  she  fell  into  a  state  of  distressing  melancholy 
and  depression,  firom  which  she  does  not  seem  ever  to  have 
completely  recovered.  On  her  husband's  return  to  France 
she  is  said  not  to  have  known  him.  She  was  at  this  time 
living  in  some  plape  of  retreat  lor  persons  of  deranged  mind. 
At  last  her  health  recovered  sufficiently  to  allow  her  husband 
to  take  her  home.  *'  Her  deep  melandboly,"  he  says  of  her 
in  his  Memoirs,  "  throws  her  frequently  into  fitsof  abiMraction ; 
but  she  is  always  equally  mild,  amiable,  and  good.  We  pass 
the  summer  in  a  retired  country  home,  where  she  seems  to 
enjoy  herself."  Lavallette  himself  did  all  that  could  be  done 
for  her  by  care  and  afiectjonateneas,  and  by  devoting  to  her 
the  life  which  she  had  saved. 

Mary.  This  is,  indeed,  a  most  sad  ending  of  the  story  : 
but  still  I  hope  that  poor  madame  Lavallette's  abstraction 
was  not  so  great,  but  that  she  was  aware  that  her  husband 
at  last  cama  back  to  her. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

CHABXES  X. 
[Yean  after  Chilst,  1884—1830.] 

The  new  tovereign  of  France  was,  in  point  of  undentand- 
ing,  very  inferior  to  his  brother ;  but  he  was  good-humored 
and  afiable,  and  had  greatly  endeared  himself,  during  his  exile 
in  England,  to  all  persons  with  whom  he  was  in  habits  of 
society:  His  great  misfortune  was,  that  he  was  too  much  in- 
fluenced by  the  party  of  the  ultra-royalists.  His  first  meas- 
ure, however,  in  behalf  of  a  considerable  body  of  persons  who 
were,  mostly,  members  of  that  party,  was  by  no  means  gener- 
ally unpopular. 

In  1825,  an  act  was  passed  to  indemnify  the  heirs,  or,  if 
still  alive,  the  original  proprietors,  of  the  estates  confiscated 
and  sold  during  the  Revolution,  by  granting  them  annuities 
from  the  public  funds.  This  tardy  justice,  a  justice  which, 
indeed,  was  not  only  tardy,  but  also  imperfect  (for  the  annui- 
ties granted  are  not  supposed  to  have  been  real  equivalents), 
was  all  that  now  remained  to  be  done.  This  measure  was 
highly  acceptable  to  the  existing  possessors  of  the  lands,  who 
had  oflen  felt  apprehensive  that  they  themselves  might  be 
called  on  to  restore  them,  in  case  of  the  predominance  of  the 
aristocratical  party.  And  the  claim  of  ibe  parties  to  whom 
the  annuities  were  granted,  waa  the  more  apparent,  because 
the  unsold  lands  had  been  previously  festored,  partly  by  Na- 
poleon, and  partly  by  Louis,  to  the  rightful  inheritors. 

Thus  far  all  went  smoothly,  but  in  the  same  year  was  un- 
fortunately commenced  a  system  of  hostility  to  the  preas  and 
the  popular  party,  which  did  not  terminate  but  with  the 
reign.  In  1827,  seventy-six  new  peers  were  created,  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  influence  of  the  crown  in  the  cham- 
ber of  peers.  The  chamber  of  representatives  was  also  dis- 
solved, in  the  hope  that  the  new  eleotions  would  prove  favor- 
able to  the  court.  But  these  measures  proved  wholly  uubuo- 
cessful.  The  result  of  the  elections  was  to  weaken  instead 
of  strengthening  the  ministers,  who  consequently  resigned; 
and  the  king  was  left,  for  the  time,  without  any  other  resource 
than  to  appoint  an  administration  composed  of  persons  of  more 
liberal  politics. 

On  the  8th  of  August,  1829,  this  administration  was  dis^ 
solved,  and  a  new  one  appointed,  which  had  for  its  head 
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prince  Jules  de  Polignac,  a  person  whose  very  name  was  ob- 
noxious to  the  people,  from  the  recollections  which  it  recalled 
of  the  influence  supposed  to  have  been  exercised  by  his  family 
over  the  mind  of  the  unfortunate  Marie  Antoinette.  Prince 
Jules,  who  was  now  recalled  from  England,  where  he  was 
embassador,  was  received  in  Paris  as  the  creature  of  the  duke 
of  Wellington,  and  the  head  of  a  faction  supported  by  English 
intrigue. 

The  popular  leaders  spread  a  general  persuasion  that  the 
court  would  attempt  to  ru}e  without  a  legislature,  or,  at  least, 
to  remodel  the  elective  system  to  their  own  purposes,  in  some 
much  mora  efiective  way  than  before.  The  chambers  met 
March  2,  1830,  and  evidently  showed  that  they  shaved  these 
suspicions  in  no  common  degree.  No  act  had  yet  proceeded 
from  the  new  cabinet  which  could  be  construed  into  a  direct 
attack  on  the  public  liberties ;  but  the  address  of  .th6  deputies, 
in  answer  to  the  speech  fix^m  the  throne,  breathed  so  hostile  a 
spirit,  that  the  king  again  dissolved  the  chamber. 

A  few  days  afterward  new  changes  were  made  in  the 
ministry.  These,  however,  neither  gave  it  strength,  nor  altered 
its  character,  and,  in  fact,  argued  little  else  than  the  imbecili- 
ty of  a  cabinet,  which  was  perpetually  shifting  its  members, 
without  any  visible  object  or  efiect.  The  electioni  to  the 
new  chamber,  which  was  appointed  to  meet  on  the  3d  of 
August,  augmented  again  the  power  of  the  opposition.  What 
the  result  would  be  of  its  assembling  under  such  circumstan- 
ces, it  was  impossible  to  anticipate  without  great  apprehension. 
The  general  opinion  was  that  the  ministers  would  give  way. 
If  the  voice  of  the  chambers  shoidd  still  be  against  them,  as 
would  plainly  be  the  case,  they  would  be  unable  to  carry 
their  measures,  except  by  force,  and  no  preparation  for  the 
use  of  force  was  any  where  made. 

In  1827,  the  French  government  had  sent  a  fleet,  under 
admiral  de  Rigny,  to  the  coast  of  the  Morea,  for  the  purpose 
of  joining  the  English  in  putting  a  stop  to  the  barbarous 
warfare  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Turks.  De  Rigny,  and 
the  Enghsh  admiral,  Codrington,  acted  in  concert  in  the  bat- 
tle fi>ught  in  Navarino  bay,  in  which  the  Turkish  fleet  was 
destroyed,  and  France,  in  Uke  manner,  subsequently  became 
a  party  to  the  treaties  by  which  Greece  was  finally  extricated 
from  the  Turkish  yoke,  and  made,  at  least  ostensibly,  an  in- 
dependent state. 

In  the  same  year  some  disputes  took  place  with  Algiers, 
and  a  blockading  squadron  was  dispatched  there  to  demand 
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Mtisfaotion.  Some  alight  hogtilitieB  followed ;  but  these  were 
only  a  prelude  to  the  sending  a  formidable  army  there  three 
years  afterward. 

This  army,  which  consisted  of  no  leas  than  37,000  men, 
sailed  fronuToulon  on  the  25th  of  May,  1830.  It  was  com- 
manded by*  the  comte  de  Bourmont,  who  had  been  originally 
a  Vendean  chief,  but  had  tarnished  his  reputation  by  hu 
readiness  to  join  all  parties,  and  had  been  a  Bourbonist  and 
a  Bonapartist  by  turns.  On  June  14th,  ofler  encountering 
much  hazy  and  baffling  weather,  the  army  was  landed  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  at  about  fifteen  miles  to  the  west  of  Algiers. 
On  the  4th  of  July,  as  the  French  were  preparing  an  assault 
against  one  of  the  forts,  the  dey  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  treat 
£nr  peace,  and  the  terms  finally  settled  were,  that  the  town 
should  be  deliveied  up  to  France,  and  that  the  inhabitants 
should  retain  their  private  property  and  personal  liberty,  to- 
gether with  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion.  The  dey  him- 
self was  expelled,  and  finally  took  up  his  abode  at  Naples. 
It  had  been  originally  announced  that  this  expedition  had 
been  fitted  out  for  the  purpose  of  causing  the  French  flag  to 
be  respected  by  the  piratical  states,  and  not  with  any  view  to 
a  permanent  conquest ;  but  no  disposition  to  abandon  the  new 
colony  thus  acquired  has  yet  been  shown. 

The  news  of  this  success  reached  Paris  on  the  9th  of  July, 
and  it  was  for  a  moment  hoped  that  it  might  gain  some 
popularity  f<Hr  the  ministers.  The  public  feeling  was,  how- 
ever, by  this  time  too  much  decided  to  be  easily  turned.  On 
the  26th  the  king  issued  six  ordinances,  by  which  the  liberty 
of  the  press  was  abolished  ;  the  newly  elected  chamber  of 
deputies  dissolved,  though  it  had  not  yet  met ;  a  new  mode 
of  election  appointed ;  and  several  individuals  very  obnoxious 
to  the  people  nominated  as  members  of  the  council  of  state. 
The  intelligence  of  this  subversion  (for  it  was  nothing  leas)  of 
the  charter  was  first  communicated  to  the  public  1^  the  ap- 
pearanee  of  the  ordinances  in  the  government  newspap^. 
Even  mareohal  Maimont,  who  had  the  mihtary  command, 
and  was  the  pe/son  to  be  relied  on  to  suppress  any  tumult  or 
insurrection,  had  not  been  apprized  of  what  was  intended. 
The  king  passed  the  day  in  hunting,  and  the  ministers,  al- 
though some  mobs  collected  in  Paris,  and  broke  lamps  and 
windows,  and  threw  stones  at  prince  Polignac's  carriage, 
were  so  bhnd  to  their  danger  that  they  even  congratulated 
each  other  on  the  tranquilhty  of  the  capital.  But  these  con- 
gratulations were  very  premature. 
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During  the  whole  of  the  next  day  the  agitation  went  on  in- 
creasing. The  miJitary  were  calJed  out,  and  in  some  places 
the  collected  multitudes  were  charged  hy  the  cavalry.  In 
other  places,  after  much  forhearance,  the  streets  were  cleared 
by  volleys  of  musketry.  By  these  means  a  temporary  repose 
was  obtained  at  an  early  hour  of  the  night,  and  the  ministers 
again  hoped  that  the  contest  was  come  to  an  end.  Many 
persons  also  have  thought  that  if  the  ensuing  night  had  been 
passed  by  the  government  in  active  preparation  for  the  more 
serious  contest  of  the  next  day,  the  insurrection  might  still 
have  been  suppressed. 

At  an  early  hour  of  the  morning  of  the  28th>  large  bodies 
of  people  were  every  where  in  motion.  At  nine  o'clock  the 
tricolor  flag  was  seen  to  wave  from  the  top  of  the  cathedral 
of  Notre  Dame,  and  at  eleven  from  the  central  tower  of  the 
H6tel  de  Ville.  On  this  morning  there  also  appeared  in  the 
throng  several  armed  citizens  arrayed  in  the  old  uniform  of 
the  national  guard.  The  ministers  declared  the  town  in  a 
state  of  siege,  and  Marmont,  who  had  been  disgusted  at  the 
weakness  and  precipitation  which  had  brought  aflairs  into 
this  dangerous  state,  was  now  seriously  alarm^  for  the  result, 
and  recommended  to  take  measures  of  pacification.  No  at- 
tention was  paid  to  this  recommendation,  and  at  mid-day  he 
put  the  guards  in  motion.  A  series  of  contests  ensued  in  all 
parts  of  the  town,  some  of  which  lasted  till  late  at  night.  The 
troops  fought  under  the  disadvantage  of  being  plunged  in  nar- 
row and  crowded  streets,  in  which,  though,  when  they  could 
act  together,  they  surmounted  all  opposition,  they  were  ex- 
posed to  a  harassing  iire  from  the  windows,  and  to  the  hurl- 
ing down  on  their  heads  of  stones  and  tiles,  or  any  other  mis- 
siles that  could  be  found.  Even  boiling  water  and  oil  were 
used  as  instruments  of  warfare  on  this  occasion ;  and  it  is  said 
that  one  lady  and  her  maid  contrived  to  throw  down  a  piano- 
forte on  the  heads  of  the  adverse  party  in  the  streets.  The 
scene  on  which  the  contest  of  this  day  took  the  most  serious 
appearance  was  the  Place  de  Greve,  and  the  north  end  of 
Font  N6tre  Dame.  Of  these  stations  the  guards  took  pos- 
session, though  under  a  series  of  incessant  attacks.  But  the 
troops  of  the  line  which  had  been  appointed  to  support  them 
refused  to  act,  and  the  guards  were  therefore  at  length  com- 
pelled to  retire,  first  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  afterward  to 
the  Tuilehes.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Marmont  had  exposed 
his  troops  to  these  repulses  by  frittering  them  into  small  bodies ; 
but  his  heart  had  never  been  in  the  cause  for  which  he  was 
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figlitinff .  He  was  pledged  by  the  office  which  he  bore  to  obey 
the  oraere  of  the  government,  but  he  tuiw  and  felt,  at  the 
Bame  time,  that  it  was  going  wrong. 

In  the  mean  time,  some  of  the  deputies  to  the  new  cham- 
ber, which  the  king  had  dissolved,  endeavored,  but  in  vain,  to 
restore  tranquillity.  They  had  assembled  on  the  27th,  and 
had  protested  against  the  fatal  ordinances  of  the  day  before. 
On  the  28th  a  body  of  them  proceeded  to  the  Tuileries,  and 
had  an  audience  with  Marmont,  who  tried  to  persuade  them 
to  use  their  influence  with  the  people  to  make  them  submit. 
They  replied  that  the  ordinances  must  be  repealed,  and  the 
ministers  changed,  before  any  conciliation  could  be  attempted, 
and  that  if  these  things  were  not  done,  they  must  themselves 
take  part  against  the  government.  Marmont  wrote  at  five  in 
the  afternoon  to  the  king,  to  express  his  opinion  of  the  great 
danger  of  the  crisis  which  had  arrived,  but  received  in  return 
only  an  injunction  to  persevere  in  the  use  of  force,  and  to  act 
in  larger  masses  than  before. 

The  night  of  the  29th  was  passed  by  the  populace  in  erect- 
ing barricades  across  the  priniMpal  streets,  to  hinder  them 
from  being  penetrated  or  scoured  by  the  troops.  On  the  eyean- 
ing  of  the  27  th  they  had  made,  in  some  places,  a  rude  sort  of 
blockade  with  carriages  and  omnibuses.  They  now  broke  up 
the  pavement  at  intervals,  and  heaped  it  into  mounds,  which 
they  augmented  with  planks  and  pieces  of  furniture  ;  and  they 
also  cut  down,  and  employed  in  the  same  manner,  the  trees 
of  the  Boulevards.  All  these  preparations,  however,  were  not 
brought  to  the  trial.  The  soldiers,  instructed  by  their  expe- 
rience of  the  day  before,  did  not  attempt  to  penetrate  again 
into  the  narrow  streets,  and  maintained  themselves  during  the 
whole  of  the  morning  of  the  next  day  in  their  positions.  The 
populace  made,  however,  several  skirmishing  attacks,  and 
some  of  them  foil  by  the  fire  of  the  guards. 

The  first  approach  to  a  decision  of  the  contest  was  by  the 
desertion  of  the  regiments  of  the  line,  at  about  noon  of  this 
day,  the  29th.  But  before  this  was  known,  or  during  an  in- 
terval in  which  the  guards  had  been  removed  from  their  post, 
the  populace  made  way  into  the  garden  in  front  of  the  Iiouvie, 
and  thence,  entering  through  the  windows  and  glass  doors, 
took  possession  of  the  whole  interior  of  the  edifice.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  guards  were  compelled  to  fly  in  disorder ;  they 
rallied  for  a  time  in  the  Place  de  Carrousel,  but  were  not  sup- 
ported, and  were  again  obliged  to  retire.  Shortly  aflerward 
Marmont  relinquished  the  possession  of  the  city  to  the  insui^ 
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gents.  He  withdrew  all  the  troops  whom  his  orders  could 
reach,  and  directed  them  to  take  the  load  to  St.  Cloud,  in 
order  to  protect  the  person  of  the  king.  And  thus,  hy  three 
in  the  afternoon,  Paris  was  left  entirely  at  the  command  of 
the  populace. 

The  ministers  now  tendered  their  resignations ;  and  the 
king,  seeing  the  necessity  of  the  case,  signed  an  order,  hy 
which  he  repealed  the  ohnoxious  decrees,  and  appointed  a 
new  ministry  composed  of  men  attached  to  popular  principles. 
But  heibre  this  order  could  be  received  in  Paris,  the  Parisians 
had  determined  that  he  should  not  he  permitted  to  re-ascend 
the  throne. 

As  soon  as  the  retreat  of  Marmont  and  his  troops  was  as- 
certained, the  deputies  in  Paris  formed  and  proclaimed  a  pro- 
visional government.     The  national  guard  was  called  out, 
and  general  La  Fayette  was  appointed  to  take  the  command. 
The  personal  influence  and  popularity  of  this  veteran  was 
exceedingly  great  with  all  classes  of  citizens.     All  his  orders 
were  willingly  obeyed ;  and  it  is  thought  to  have  been  greatly 
through  the  weight  of  his  individual  character  that  order  and 
^  ^^d^l^JpMBe  were  restored  throughout  the  whole  city  before  the 
dose  of  the  day.     It  is  also  remarked,  that  no  instance  has 
been  recorded  in  which  the  disorder  of  these  three  days  was 
made  the  occasion  of  any  plunder,  or  of  gratifying  any  private 
,>  .'     ipaliee. 
'  \  Such  was  the  revolution  of  the  three  days.     Never  before, 

probably,  was  any  contest  of  so  much  moment,  and  so  hotly 
contested,  begun  and  ended  so  rapidly.  There  is  a  story  of  a 
party  of  Englishmen,  who  had  arrived  in  Paris,  just  at  the 
time,  on  a  tour  of  pleasure ;  and  who  never  found  out  what 
was  going  on.  They  perceived  that  there  was  a  violent  tu- 
mult, but  being  ignorant  of  the  French  language,  did  not  dis- 
cover its  meaning,  ^1  they  learned  on  their  return  home  from 
the  English  newspapers,  that  they  had  been  '*  assisting,"  as 
the  phrase  was,  at  a  revolution. 

On  the  30th  of  July,  the  deputies  invited  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  government,  with 
the  title  of  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom.  The  duke 
accepted  the  ofler  without  delay ;  and  on  the  following  morn- 
ing iflsued  a  proclamation  announcing  his  appointment,  and 
adding,  that  the  chambers  were  about  to  assemble,  to  con 
sider  of  the  means  to  secure  the  reign  of  the  lawsj  and  th« 
maintenance  of  the  rights  of  the  nation,  and  that  the  charter 
should  henceforward  be  a  reality.    He  aflerward  met  the 
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deputies  and  the  members  of  the  provisional  government  at 
the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  and  pledged  himself  still  moze  strongly  to 
the  most  popular  pruiciples. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  intelligence  of  these  events  was  joy- 
fully received,  as  it  spread  into  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The 
tri-color  flag  viraved  every  where.  The  troops  submitted  to 
the  orders  of  the  new  government,  the  guards  only  continuing 
BO  far  their  adherence  to  the  court  as  to  deem  it  their  duty 
still  to  protect  the  person  of  the  sovereign.  All  further  con- 
test was  hopeless.  The  court  vnthdrew  on  the  31st  of  July 
from  St.  Cloud  to  Trianon,  and  on  the  following  day  to  Ram- 
bouillet.^  Here,  on  the  2d  of  August,  the  king  and  the 
dauphin  signed  an  act  of  abdication,  the  one  of  the  crown 
itself,  the  other  of  his  right  of  succession,  in  favor  of  the  king's 
iniiuit  grandson  the  duke  of  Bordeaux,  the  son  of  the  unfor- 
tunate due  de  Berri.  This  act  of  abdication  the  king  ad- 
dressed to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  required  him  to  proclaim 
the  accession  of  Henry  V.  No  such  resource,  however,  to 
save  the  crown  for  this  last  scion  of  the  direct  stock  of  the 
Bourbons  was  now  available.  The  duke  of  Orleans,  either  in 
his  eagerness  to  be  king  himself,  or  because  he  felt  that  die 
proposition  came  too  late,  suppressed,  in  announcing  the  king's 
and  the  dauphin's  abdication,  the  stipulation  coupled  with  it 
as  to  the  duke  of  Bordeaux.  But  that  the  stipulation  had 
been  made  was  publicly  known,  and  the  news  threw  the  cap- 
ital again  into  some  confusion. 

The  mob  prepared  in  thousands  to  march  to  RambouiUet, 
in  probably  much  the  same  temper  in  which,  in  the  disas- 
trous period  of  August,  1789,  another  mob  of  Paris  had 
marched  to  Versailles.  But  the  king,  though  he  had  still 
guards  who  might,  and  probably  would  have  defended  him 
successfully  against  an  undisciplined  multitude,  determined 
not  to  prolong  an  unavailing  resistance.  He  set  out  for  Cher- 
bourg, and  on  the  next  day  dismissed  his  guards,  retaining 
only  a  small  escort.  Afler  a  journey  in  which  he  was  every 
where  treated  with  respect,  but  not  received  with  any  indica- 
tions of  attachment,  he  arrived  at  that  port  August  1 5th.  He 
reached  England  on  the  17th,  and,  after  a  short  residence  at 
Lulworth  castle  in  I>oiietshire,  proceeded  to  Edinburgh, 
where  the  ancient  palace  of  Holyrood,  which  had  been  his 
place  of  abode  during  a  great  part  of  his  former  exile,  now 
once  more  afibrded  him  an  asylum. 

The  chamber  of  deputies  proceeded  on  the  6th  and  7th  of 

*  SonUiweit  of  Paris 
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August  to  reTise  the  charter,  and  to  make  the  formal  appoint* 
ment  of  the  new  sovereign.  They  declared  the  throne  to  he 
vacant ;  that  not  only  the  Roman  Catholic,  hut  that  all  min- 
isters of  Christianity  (and  to  these  were  added  at  a  later 
period  those  of  the  Jews)  should  he  supported  at  the  puhlic 
expense  ;  and  that  all  the  peerages  granted  during  the  reign 
of  Charles  X.  should  he  null  and  void.  Finally  they  resolved 
that  Louis  Philippe,  duke  o£  Orleans,  shouM  he  called  to  the 
throne,  hy  the  title  not  of  king  of  Frai^  hut  king  of  the 
French,  in  the  same  manner  in  which  jM^apoleon  had  heen 
entitled  emperor  of  the  French,  not  of  France ;  and  that  he 
should  be  succeeded  by  his  descendants  in  the  direct  male  line 
only,  in  the  order  of  Inrth. 

These  resolutions  of  the  house  of  deputies  were  transmitted 
on  the  same  day  (August  7)  to  the  chamber  of  peers,  though 
rather  as  a  matter  of  eourtosy  than  with  any  recognition  of 
that  house  as  possessing  an  independent  voice  in  the  legisla- 
ture. The  visoonnt  Chateaubriand  spoke,  but  in  vain,  in 
behalf  of  the  claims  of  the  duke  of  Boxdeauz.  The:  declara- 
tion of  the  deputies  was  adopted,  and  on  the  9th  the  eoostitu- 
tion,  as  thus  created,  was  formally  tendered  to,  and  accepted 
by,  the  new  sovereign. 

Charles  X.  died  at  Goritz  in  Camiola,  November  6th,  1836, 
and  his  sour-the  due  d'AngoulSme,  who,  as  I  have  already 
said,  had  renounced  the  succesnon  for  himself,  immediately 
proclaimed  the  duke  of  Bordeaux  king  of  France  and  Navarre, 
by  the  title  of  Heniy  V. 

Louis  Philippe  was  bom  at  Paris,  October  6th,  1773. 
When  he  was  nine  years  old,  his  education  was  confided  to 
the  celebrated  comtesse  de  Genhs.  In  1791,  being  then  due 
de  Chartres,  he  commanded  a  regiment  of  dragoons,  and  in 
1792  he  served  as  lieutenant-general  under  Dumouriez,  and 
distinguished  himself  in  the  battle  of  Jemappes,  which  was 
fought  that  year  against  the  Auatrians.  Li  1793,  finding 
that  there  was  no  longer  any  safety  in  France  for  a  prince  of 
his  family,  he  emigrated  to  Switzerland.  He  afterward  vis- 
ited Norway  and  Sweden ;  and  in  1796  took  refuge  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  where  he  was  joined  in  the  follow- 
ing year  by  his  two  brothers,  the  due  de  Montpensier,  and  the 
comte  de  Beaujolais.  In  1800  the  three  brothers  came  to 
England,  where  they  established  themselves  for  some  years 
in  a  villa  at  Twickenham.  During  these  years  the  duke  of 
Orleans  visited  many  parts  of  England,  and  impressed  all 
who  became  acquainted  with  him  with  a  very  high  opinion 
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of  his  abilities.  After  the  fall  of  Napoleon  he  retamed  to 
Paris,  and  the  command  of  the  department  of  the  North  waa 
intTMstod  to  him  by  Louis  XVIII.  during  the  early  part  of 
th6  eventfid  year  1815. 

Bnt  on  the  second  restoration,  the  part  which  he  took  with, 
the  liberal  or  popular  party  ofiended  the  court,  and  he  oonse- 
quently  found  himself  obliged  to  retire  into  private  life,  in 
which  he  continued  till  placed  on  the  throne  by  the  Revolu- 
tion  of  1830.  Whether  he  did  wisely  to  exchange  for  that 
fittiguing  and  hazardous  station,  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  tho 
resources  of  his  weil«£tored  mind,  and  of  his  ample  fortune, 
can  only  be  known  by  those  w^  can  determine  whether  he 
acted  from  a  sense  of  duty  to  his  country,  or  from  the  tempta- 
tion of  personal  aggraadiaemait. 

The  duo  de  Montpensier,  the  next  biother  of  Louis  Philippe, 
died  in  the  year  1807,  and  the  oomta  de  Beaujolaia,  his  other 
brother,  •cx>n  afterward. 

Louis  Philippe  married  in  1809  the  princess  Amelia,  daugb- 
ter  of  the  king  of  Sicily,  by  whom  he'has  had  seven  children : — 

(1.)  Ferdmand,  duo  d' Orleans,  bom  September  3,  1810, 
died  July  13,  1842.  (2.)  Louisa,  bom  Apiil  3,  1812. 
(3.)  Louis  Charles,  due  de  Nemours,  bom  October  25, 1814. 
(4.)  Maria  Clementina,  duchess  of  Beaujolais,  bom  January 
3,  1817.  (5.)  Francis,  prince  of  Joinville,  bom  August  14» 
1818.  (6.)  Henry.  (7.)  Anthony  Maria,  duke  of  Montpen- 
sier, bom  July  31,  1824. 

The  eldest  son,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  married  Helena  Lontsa, 
princess  of  Mecklenburg,  by  whom  he  has  leit  two  sons  : — 

(1.)  Louis  Philip  Albert,  oount  of  Paris,  bom  August  24, 
1838.  (2.)  Robert  Philip,  duke  of  Chartres,  bom.  Novem- 
ber 9,  1840. 

Louisa  married  in  1832,  Leopold,  king  of  Belgium,  and 
has  children.  The  due  de  Nemours  married  Victoria  Augusta, 
princess  of  Saxe  Coburg,  and  has  one  son,  Louis  PhSippe, 
oount  of  £u. 


CHAPTER  XLHI. 

LOUIS  PHILIPPE. 

[Yean  afttf  Christ,  18aO-184a3 

(BT  TBE  EDITOR.) 

The  elevation  of  Louis  Philippe  to  the  throne  of  France 
was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  romantic  changes  in 
the  personal  history  of  an  individual  that  has  ever  occurred. 
He  had  been,  during  the  long  years  of  his  banishment  from 
his  native  land,  involved  in  extreme  embarrassments  and  dif- 
ficulties, and  was  often  exposed  to  great  dangers.  In  Switz- 
erland, he  was  at  one  time  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding for  liis  own  support  by  teachmg  a  village-school.  It 
was  necessary,  while  doing  tins,  thitt  it  should  not  be  known 
who  he  was,  as  his  enemies  in  Paris  were  intent  upon  his 
destruction.  -He  accordingly  assumed  the  fictitious  name  of 
Corby,  and  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  avoid  having  his 
true  rank  and  character  known. 

He  found,  however,  that  all  his  precautions  were  not  suf- 
ficient to  secure  his  safety  here,  and  he  determined  on  going 
to  America.  But  ha  was  so  reduced  in  his  pecuniary  cir- 
cumstances, that  he  could  not  raise  fimds  to  pay  for  his 
passage,  and  his  long  and  unhappy  wanderings  in  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Norway,  were  caused  by  his  not  being  able 
either  to  leave  the  continent  of  Europe,  or  to  remain  in  safety 
in  any  but  the  most  remote  and  wildest  portions  of  it. 

At  last,  however,  he  received  a  small  supply  of  funds  from 
his  mother,  and  eagerly  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity 
thus  afibrded  him  of  going  to  America.  He  remained  in 
America  four  years,  and,  although  he  received  occasional  re- 
mittances from  his  relatives  and  friends  in  France,  he  sufiered 
a  great  deal  of  poverty  and  distress.  He  employed  himself 
sometimes  as  a  teacher  of  the  French  language,  as  the  only 
means  by  which  he  could  procure  subsistence. 

When,  therefore,  by  tha  revolution  of  1830,  he  was  re-, 
stored  to  his  former  fortimes,  and  placed  upon  the  French 
throne,  he  found  that  from  being  a  houseless  and  homeless 
wanderer,  hunted,  in  poverty  and  distress,  firom  country  to 
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country  by  implacable  foes,  be  bad  suddenly  become  the  most 
wealthy  and  powerful  personage  in  Europe,  and  perhaps  in 
the  world. 

The  character  which  Louis  Philippe  had  formed  in  his 
adversity  was  such  as  to  inspire  great  confidence  in  his 
honesty  of  purpose,  and  in  his  capacity  to  leign.  He  soon 
showed  that  he  was  very  finn  and  decided  in  his  moral  and 
religious  principles,  very  temperate  in  all  his  pleasures,  do- 
mestic in  his  attachments,  and  strongly  disposed  to  discounte- 
nance vice  and  immorality  of  every  form.  His  wife,  Amelia, 
joined  him  in  these  efibrts,  and  during  his  whole  reign  the 
family  were  greatly  respected  by  all  mankind  for  their  per- 
sonal worth.  During  all  this  period  the  Tuileries  present- 
ed a  scene  of  peace,  and  harmony,  and  domestic  virtue, 
and  happiness,  which  royal  palaces  have  seldom  held  up  to 
view. 

By  the  constitution  which  the  French  people  adopted, 
when  Louis  Philippe  began  to  reign,  only  a  very  small  part 
of  the  population  were  allowed  to  vote  at  the  elections. 
They  styled  Louis  Philippe  King  of  the  Frencfi,  and  not 
King  of  France,  as  it  had  been  of  old ;  intimating,  by  this 
expression,  that  he  derived  his  power  from  the  action  of  the 
people,  instead  of  being  king  fy  virtue  of  some  divine  and 
hereditary  relation  to  the  domain.  The  "  French,"  how- 
ever, who  thus  upheld  the  new  throne,  were  very  few^ 
compared  with  the  great  mass  of  the  population.  There 
were,  perhaps,  70,000  who  were  entitled  to  vote,  out  of 
36,000,000.  These  voters  elected  the  members  of  the 
chamber  of  deputies,  which,  in  connection  with  the  cham- 
ber of  peers,  constituted  the  great  legislative  power  of  the 
realm.  ^ 

There  were  now  two  courses  of  policy  open  before  the  king 
in  the  management  of  his  kingdom.  The  people  were  very 
restless  and  uneasy  ;  divided  into  parties,  each  advocating 
its  own  peculiar  system.  One  after  another  of  these  parties 
had  been  in  the  ascendant,  until  nearly  all  had  tried,  in  vain, 
to  manage  public  afiairs.  And  now  that  the  whole  vast 
naval  and  military  power  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  Louis 
Philippe,  there  are  two  courses  that  he  may  pursue. 

He  may  consider  that  some  one  strong  central  power  is 
necessary  to  preserve  order  and  maintain  industry,  in  such  a 
mass  as  the  poptdation  of  France.  If  so,  he  will  consider  him- 
self and  his  dynasty — that  is,  the  series  of  heirs  which  should 
follow  him  in  the  succession — as  that  central  power,  and  do 
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all  that  he  can  to  strengthen  and  confinn  this  dynasty's  posi- 
tion and  power,  drawing  away  for  this  purpose  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  power  and  influence  of  the  populace. 

Or,  he  may  consider,  that,  in  the  present  age  of  the  world, 
and  with  the  present  tendency  to  resist  arbitrary  and  irre- 
sponsible rule,  there  could  be  no  permanency  in  the  govern- 
ment of  France,  until  the  power  should  be  distributed  through- 
out the  community,  and  be  shared  by  all  who  were  interested 
in  its  exercise.  If  this  were  the  view  that  he  should  take, 
he  would  widen  and  extend  the  sufirage,  bring  larger  and 
larger  masses  of  men  to  the  exercise  of  it,  and  thus  gradually 
ana  discreetly,  so  as  not  to  compromise  the  public  safety  by 
too  sudden  changes,  distribute  the  power  among  those  who 
are,  after  all,  the  real  principals,  for  whose  benefit  government 
should  be  exercised. 

Louis  Philippe  decided  in  favor  of  the  former  of  these  plans 
— i.  e.  to  centralize  and  strengthen  as  fast  as  possible  his  own 
power.  He  appointed  his  ministers,  but  insisted  on  directing 
all  their  movements,  instead  of  leaving  them,  as  is  usual  with 
royal  cabinets,  to  manage  public  affairs  in  their  own  way. 
One  of  them,  in  resisting  this  system,  told  him  that  "  kings 
should  reign,  not  govern**  But  Louis  Philippe  was  not  satis- 
fied with  reigning.  He  must  govern.  He  cfid  govern,  during 
the  whole  continuance  of  his  power,  with  great  energy,  and, 
as  has  been  generally  admitted,  with  consummate  skill. 

At  the  time  that  he  commenced  to  reign,  the  French  were 
at  war  with  Algiers,  a  semi-barbarous  nation  on  the  African 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  sea.  The  city  of  Algiers  had 
been  taken,  and  the  plan  had  been  formed  of  reducing  the 
whole  coimtry  to  the  condition  of  a  French  colony.  Louis 
Philippe's  government  prosecuted  this  plan  with  great  energy. 
The  cost  in  money,  and  the  sacrifice  of  life  were  both  enor- 
mous ;  and  the  plans  of  the  French  were,  for  a  long  time, 
baffled  by  Abd-el-Kader,  the  great  Arab  general,  whose  in- 
domitable perseverance  it  seemed  nothing  could  subdue.  He 
submitted,  however,  at  last,  and  the  whole  country  became  a 
French  province. 

Another  of  the  great  measures  of  Louis  Philippe's  reign 
was  what  was  called  the  fortification  of  Paris.  The  works 
comprise  a  very  extended  chain  of  walls,  forts,  bastions,  and 
towers,  extending  all  around  the  city,  at  a  distance  of  a  few 
miles  from  it,  with  barracks  connected  with  them  capable  of 
containing  a  very  effective  garrison.  The  building  of  these 
fortifications  was  much  opposed  by  a  large  portion  of  the 
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people  of  France.  The  oeteiuible  desagn  ww  to  defend  the 
city  iiom  foreign  and  invading  foes ;  but  it  waa  thought  in 
Paris  that  the  real  object  of  ibis  armed  environment  of  the 
city  was  to  enable  the  king  the  better  to  maintain  his  ascend- 
ency over  Paris  itself,  in  case  of  its  making  any  attempt  to 
resist  his  power.  Notwithstanding  this  opposition,  however, 
the  fortifications  were  built,  and  the  people  of  Paris  found 
themselves  shut  up  within  them,  as  in  a  sort  of  prison. 

Louis  Philippe  made  great  efibrts,  during  his  whole  reign, 
to  strengthen  his  position  and  that  of  his  dynasty,  by  arrang- 
ing the  marriages  of  his  sons  in  such  a  manner  as  to  connect 
them  with  the  leading  families  of  Europe,  and  thus  to  form 
powerful  alliances.  One  of  these  alliances  gave  great  of- 
fense to  the  English  government.  It  was  the  marrisige 
of  the  duke  de  Montpensier,  his  youngest  son,  to  a  Sps&nish 
princess. 

This  Spanish  princess  was  a  younger  daughter :  her  sister 
Isabella,  older  than  herself,  waa  the  queen.  But,  then,  she 
might  die  without  direct  issue,  and,  in  that  case,  the  crown 
would  devolve  upon  Maria  Louisa,  for  that  was  the  younger 
sister's  name.  The  marriage,  therefore,  of  both  these  sisteis 
became  a  subject  of  great  political  importance,  and  it  was 
discussed  for  a  long  time  by  all  the  courts  of  Europe.  Each 
govenunent  had  its  candidates.  Louis  Philip^,  however, 
contrived  to  succeed  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  ovra  plans, 
and  the  defeat  of  the  others.  The  queen  of  Spain  was  mar- 
ried to  her  cousin,  a  Spanish  grandee,  of  her  own  family,  and 
the  princess  Maria  Louisa  to  the  duke  of  Montpensier.  This 
was  done  against  the  strong  and  earnest  opposition  and  re- 
monstrance of  England ;  for,  in  the  event  of  the  queen's  d}'ing 
without  issue  the  duchess  of  Montpensier  would  succectl  to 
the  throne  of  Spain ;  and  as  her  husband  might  also,  by  a 
similar  ejtigency  become  king  of  France,  it  was  rendercsd  pos- 
sible, by  this  marriage,  that  France  and  Spain  might  be  unit- 
ed imder  the  same  crown.  It  is  true,  that,  in  such  an  event 
as  this,  the  duke  of  Montpensier  himself  would  not  inherit 
both  crowns.  He  would  be  king  of  France,  and  his  duchess 
queen  of  Sjpain ;  but,  then,  their  oldest  son  would  be  the  sole 
monarch  of  both  realms. 

The  marnages  were  consummated,  however,  notwithstand- 
ing all  opposition,  and  Louis  Philippe  and  his  government 
congratulated  themselves  on  the  success  of  their  plans  for 
strengthening  the  position  and  power  of  the  dynasty  which 
the  king  represented.     Every  thing  seemed  secure.     As  the 
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chamber  of  deputies  was  elected  by  so  small  a  number  of 
voters,  it  was  easy  to  influence  these  voters,  by  means  always 
at  the  disposal  of  a  powerful  government,  to  elect  such  men 
as  would  favor  the  king's  views.  Thus  in  aU  questions  dis- 
cussed in  the  chambers,  great  majorities  were  found  to  take 
the  side  of  the  king.  The  fortifications  of  Paris  were  com- 
plete, and  the  king  had  a  very  large  army  to  defend  them. 
He  had  also  great  forces  distributed  in  every  part  of  the  city 
of  Paris,  and  others  on  all  the  frontiers  of  the  empire.  Every 
thing  indicated  that  his  power  was  established  on  a  firm  and 
permanent  basis.  The  internal  affairs  of  the  empire  were 
well  managed,  and  every  thing  went  on  in  a  peaceful,  pros- 
perous, and  orderly  manner. 

As  might  naturally  have  been  supposed,  however,  the 
measures  which  Louis  Philippe  adopted,  had  the  eflect  of 
drawing  off  power  from  the  people  more  and  more,  and  plac- 
ing it  in  his  own  hands,  and  in  that  of  his  govermnent.  The 
consequence  was  that  the  more  his  own  authority  was  con- 
centrated and  strengthened,  the  more  widely  had  he  separated 
himself  from  the  people  at  large.  They  found  their  influence 
in  the  government  dwindling  gradually  away.  They  began 
to  call  for  a  reform  in  the  elective  franchise,  so  that  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  population  might  vote.  Meetings  began  to 
be  held  in  favor  of  this  change.  They  were  called  reform 
banquets.  As  soon  as  these  banquets  began  to  exert  a  sensi- 
ble influence,  the  government  forbade  them.  This  brought 
on  a  crisis. 

There  was  to  have  been  one  of  these  reform  banquets  in 
the  Elysian  fields,  at  Paris,  in  February,  1848.  The  govern- 
ment ordered  that  it  should  not  be  held.  The  people  began 
to  make  preparations  for  assembling,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
hibition. The  king  called  out  his  troops.  There  was  a  short 
and  very  feeble  struggle,  ended  by  the  troops  going  over  in  a 
body  to  the  people's  side,  and  the  king  flying  from  Paris — 
once  more  an  exile  and  a  wanderer. 

The  people  declared  the  monarchy  abrogated,  and  pro- 
claimed a  republic.  They  appointed  a  provisional  govern- 
ment to  reign,  until  a  great  convention  could  be  called  to 
prepare  a  constitution.  Louis  Philippe  and  his  family  fled 
to  England.  He  had  to  assume  a  disguise  in  order  to  make 
his  way  safely  to  the  sea-shore.  He  wandered  about  for  some 
days,  in  great  anxiety  and  fear,  and  then  succeeded  in  getting 
into  a  little  fishing-boat,  and  crossing  the  channel  with  his 
queen.    Before  luiding  he  was  taken  off  from  the  fishing- 
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boat  by  an  English  steamer,  and  carridl  to  the  English 
shore,  in  an  utterly  destitute  condition.  He  was  soon  re- 
lieved from  these  urgent  necessities,  and  he  has  now  sought 
retirement  in  the  palace  of  Claremont,  in  England,  a  beau«> 
tifnl  retreat  belonging  to  his  son-in-law,  Leopold,  the  king 
of  Belgium. 
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of 
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Friedland  547 
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— Leipsic,  553 
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— — Mariendahl,  407 

Marignano,  298 
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Montmartre,  554 
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Nordlingen,  407 
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Rocroi,  406,  407 
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Solebay,  415 
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Trafalgar,  546 

Wagram,  548 
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287  (295) 
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Bells  (39) 

Benedict  XL,  pope,  174 
Beneventam,  dake  of,  32 
Beresina,  passage  oi,  552 
Bemadotte,  548,  554 
Bernard,  St  111,  112  (120) 

; — ,  de  Kays  (136) 

Bern,  Charles  Ferdinand,  due  de» 
assassinated,  561 


Bertha,  23 

,  of  Bnrgandy,  qneen  of  Robert 

the  PtOQS,  73 
Besiers  (120) 
Biron,  marshsl,  379 
Black  death.    See  Pftilemet. 
Blanch  of  Castile,  131,  141,  146,  149 
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Blocker,  554 
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,  Jerome,  547,  548 

,  Joseph,  545,  546 

,  Loois,  546 

Boniface  YIII.,  pope,  173,  174 
Bonivet,  301-304 

Bordeaox,  Henry,  doc  de,  561,  583 
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der  VL 
Bossaet  (442) 
Boofflers.  432,  435,  436 
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Boologne,  eooat  of  (154) 
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Brissot,  506 
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Brunhault,  22,  23,  25 
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523 
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Buche,  Caiftal  de,  (212) 
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and  Anna^aca.  229- 

232 
Burgimdy,  dukes  of  (271);  and  see 
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Calutiu  it.,  pope,  102|  103 
Calonne,  487,  486 
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CampobasBO,  263 
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Canal  of  Languedoc  (424) 
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Cards  (236,  237J 
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Carloringian  dynaaty  (63,  64) 
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333-338),  339  (354),  358,  360-^63 

Catinat,  432 
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Champs  de  Mai  (39) 

de  Mars,  ib. 

Chantelonp  (476) 
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(214) 
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Charibkrt  I.,  22,  25 

11^  23,  25 
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the  Saxons,  31,  32,  34;  his  oon- 
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defeats  the  Hans,  ib.;  his  expe- 
dition against  the  Normans,  34; 
his  deato,  35;  extent  of  his  em- 
pire, ib;  his  character, 31  (36-38) 

Charles  the  Bald,  43,  46 

THE  Fat,  46,  51.  52 

THE  Simple,  52,  54 

IV.  (the  Fair),  186. 187, 

V.   (the  Wise),  216,  217 ; 

his  death  and  character,  220  (221, 
822) 

VI.,  224-226 ;  his  alarm  in 


the  forest  at  Mans,  227 ;  his  insan- 
ity, 228 ;  and  death.  234 

VII.,  231-233, 239;  recovers 


Paris  finom  the  Knglish,  245,  bis 
death,  246 

Vin.,  272;  marries  Anne 


of  Bretagne,  275;  invades  Italy, 
277 ;  conqaers  Naples,  279 ;  re- 
treats into  France,  ib. ;  his  death, 
282 

IX,  339;  his  last  illness 


and  death,  350,  351 ;  and  see  (351- 
353) 

X.  (495) ;  his  accession,  560, 


576;  his  nnwise  politics,  576 ;  with 
draws  from  Pans,  582;  abdicates, 
t^. ;  retires  to  England,  ib.;  his 
death,  583 
V^  emperor  of  Germany. 


890,  299,  300,  304,  305;  bis  wars 
with  Henry  II.,  his  abdication  and 
death.  320.  321;  and  see  (327-329) 
and  Franris  I. 

II.  of  England,  412,  413 

II.  of  Spain,  412,  414 

III.  of  Spain,  436.  437,  471 

IV.  of  Spain,  547 


Charles  VTI.,  elector  of  Bavaria, 
457 ;  elected  emperor,  458 ;  his 
death,  459 

— — — ,  archduke,  529 

— * ,  M  artel,  24,  25 

dnke  of  Lorraine,  56,  58, 


65,  66 


Valais. 


of  Anjou.  150-153,  159-163 
the  Lame,  163,  171 
ofVabis,  175, 184,186.  See 


de  Blois.  220 

the  Bad,  king  of  Navarre, 

203,  207,  208,  220,  221 

the  Bold,  dnke  of  Barann* 


dy,  257,  258,  261,  262;  his  cmelties 
at  Liege,  260;  defeated  at  Gran- 
aoii.  263 :  killed  at  Nanci,  ib. 

Charolois.    See  Charlet  the  Bold. 
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Chatillon,  congress  ot,  550 

Chevelnres,  les  rois,  25 

ChiLDEBERT  I.,  22,  24 
II.,  23,  25 
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II.,  25 
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,  architectore  (295,  296) 
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republic,  529 
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Clement  V.  removes  the  papal  see 
to  Avignon  176 

VII.,  pope,  301,  306 
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Clocks  (40,  41) 
Clodoald,  22 
Clodomir,  22,  24 

Closter  Seven,  convention  of,  469 
Clothaire  I.,  22-24 

II.,  23,  25 
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IV.,  25 
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IL,  25 

III.,  25 
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Louis  I.  pnnce  of,  ib.,  and  339,  340, 
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.,  Henry  II.,  355,  399,  405 
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409-411,  415-417 

— ,  Louis  Joseph,  501 


CoiifederatioD  of  the  Rhine,  546 
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III.,  112,  113 

Conradin,  151,  (154) 
Constance,  council  of  (950,  951) 
Constance  of  Provence,  second  wife  of 

Robert  the  Pious,  73-75  (76-78)  80 
Constantinople  taken  by  tne  Turks 

(253,  254) 
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Continental  system,  547 
Corruptions  of  the  church,  89  (87) 
Corsica,  479,  527 
Court  of  Louis  XIV.  (447-450) 
Courtenai,   Peter  ana  Robert  (134, 
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Cromwell,  411 
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m.,  25 

D'Albret,  Heniy,  king  of  Navarre. 
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Dampierre,  0uy,  eszl  of  Flanders, 

171, 172 
Daniel's  Histoiy  of  France  (900) 
Danton,  506  (537) 
D'Aubignft  (384,  385) 
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Dauphinestea  (449,  444) 
Decazes,  568 
De  Grasse,  486 
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De  Ruyter,  415-417 
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Dress  of  the  10th  century  (78) 

llth(lOO) 

13th  and  I4th  (180) 

1 4th  (293) 

15th  (354,  368) 


449) 


-  16th  and  17th  (389,  401, 


reign  of  Louis  XV.  (478) 


Du  CKsson,  919,  926 
Duels  (60) 

Du  Guesclin,  917-919 
Dumouriea,  523 
Dunkirk,  411,  419 
Durazzo,  935,  233 

Education  of  the  young  nobility  (84) 
Edward  the  Confessor,  76,  82 

I.  of  England,  163,  170, 171 

n.  of  England,  186 

III.  of  England ;  his  ground 

of  pretension  to  liie  throne  of 
France,  193 ;  invadea  Franco,  194 ; 
see  also  209,  910 ;  his  death,  219 

rv.  of  England,  969 

the  Black  Prince,  917-919 


Eginhard,  31,  35  (37) 

Egypt,  expedition  to,  in  1798,  530, 

534 
El  Arish,  convention  oC  534 
Eleanor  of  Guienne  marries  Louis 

VII.,  104;  divorced,  and  marries 

Henry  IL  of  England,  116 
Elgiva,  54 

Elizabeth  queen  of  England  (366) 
Elizabeth  Philippine  of  France  509, 

507,  509,  519,  (518,  591) 
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XmigratioM  of  tbe  French  rerola- 

tion,  499.  501 
Encouragement  of  learning  (107) 
End  of  the  world  expected  (78) 
Escurial  (329) 
Eades,  51,  52 
Eugene,  prince,  432. 436. 438, 456  (463) 

Fabliaux  (166) 

Faineana.    See  Sluggard  kingi. 

Falots  (404) 

Family  compact,  471 

Famine  in  the  reign  of  Bobert  the 

PiouB  (79)  , 

Farmers  of  Taxei  (198) 
Fastrade,  33 
Fancbet  (403) 
Fayette,  500,  581 
Feaat  of  the  Asa  (985) 
F^n^lon  (443) 
Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  289-291,  298, 

of  Spain,  547,  548,  559 

Fersen  (512,  513) 

Feudal    ayitem    (68-70,     178);    its 

abuaes,  102 
Fiefs.    Bee  Feudal 
Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Qold,  300 
Fire<arms  (367) 
Flanders,  186 

,  earl  of  (155»  l«4j 

,  Baldwin  of,  Emperor  of 

Conatantinople,  135 
Fleury,  Cardinal,  455;  hiB  death,  456 
Florida.    Bee  French, 
Fouquet  (422) 

France,  general  sorvoy  of,  13-15 
,  Its  state  in  the  10th  centvy 

(60,  61) 

,  11th  eentory  (95) 

V  14th  century,  206 
joins  with  tbe  United  States 


I  Francis  I.,  his  accession  and  charac- 
ter, 297,  307 ;  invades  the  Milanese, 
298 ;  defeated  and  taken  prisoner 
at  Pavia,  303 ;  restored  to  liberty, 
305 ;  renews  the  war  with  Charles 
v.,  306 ;  again  makes  peace,  307 ; 
his  death,  310 ;  and  see  (312,  313, 
324  387) 

11.,  his  accession,  330 ;  hia 


death,  332 

XL,  emperor  of  Germany, 


503 

Francisque  (18) 

Franklin,  Dr.  (541) 

Franks  invade  and  conquer  Qaul, 
make  Treves  their  capital  and  take 
Paris,  15;  and  see  (18,  19) 

Fredegarius  (26) 

Fredegonde,  23,  24,  25 

Frederic.    See  Barbaro$»a. 

II.  of  Prussia  457-459,  468- 


470  (479-482) 
Free  companies,  204,  208,  216,  217 
French  Academy  (403) 

emigrsata  (510,  539) 

character  (367) 


-  Florida  (355) 


of  America  in  tbe  war  against  En 
gland,  484 ;  revolution  in,  its  com- 
mencement, 498;  attack  on  Ver- 
sailles, Oct.  6th,  1789,.  499 ;  royalty 
abolished,  *06 ;  war  of  the  revohi- 
tioQ;  conquest  of  Flandera  and 
Holland,  527  ;  of  Italy  and  Switaer- 
land,  528-530;  suspended  by  the 
treaty  of  Campo  Formic,  529 ;  re- 
newed, 530 ;  again  suspended  by 
the  peace  of  Luneville,  534 ;  and  of 
Amiens,  535;  recoimnenced  with 
England  in  1803,  535 ;  with  Ger- 
many. 545 ;  with  Bussia  and  Prus- 
sia, 546  ;  invasion  of  Portugal,  547 ; 
of  Spain,  548 ;  exoedition  to  Russia, 
549-553;  concluded  by  the  peace 
of  1814  and  that  of  1815,  555,  550. 
Bee  Army  of  occupation  and  Gaul. 
Frandad  (360) 


Friday,  why  thought  an  unlucky  day, 

289 
Frobisher  (199) 
Froissart  (211)  227  (254) 
Fronde,  oontesU  o^  408-410  (420) 
Fuxnitore  (383) 

GadXLLX,  196  (197) 

Gabrielle  d'Bstr^es  (386) 

Galeazzo,  277 

Galleys  (356) 

Galley-slaves,  ib. 

Garden  of  Plants,  400 

Gaston  de  Foix  (295)  ^     ^  ,. 

Gaul,  or  Gallia,  conquered  by  Junui 

Caear,  15 ;  ita  division  under  the 

Romans,  15 

,  Cisalpine  (17) 

Gaols,  tbeir  reUgion  (20) ;  laws  (27, 

28) 
Gazette  (403) 
Genlis,  Madame  de  (496) 
Geoilry  Plantagenet  104,  116 
de  PruiUy  (99) 


Geography  (87) 
George  IL  of  England,  45S 
Gerbert,  66,  67  (70,  71,  79J 
German  language  (49,  50) 
Gertruydenburg  conference!  437 
Ghent,  its  revolt,  264.  265 
Giant.    See  ProccMeion. 
Gibraltar,  siege  of,  486 
Gipsies  (238,  239) 
Giradon  (400) 
Girondists,  506 
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Olaber  (78) 

Gobelin  tapesbry  (338) 

Godfrey  oTBoaillon,  (91,  99) 

Golden  legend  (384) 

Gondebaud  (SO) 

€k)nf  alvo  de  Cordova,  360 

Gontbran,  22,  23 

Goths  (18) 

Gothic  language  (27) 

Great  Harry  (355) 

Greek  fire  148  (167, 168) 

Greenland,  Weat  (198,  r*^ 

Gregorian  calendar,  365 

Gregory  of  Toon  (26) 

V^  pope,  remove!  the  papaJ 

■ee  from  Avignon  to  BxHae,  221 
Groombridge  (348) 
Guelphs  and  Ghibelini  (122) 
Guernsey.    See  Jersey, 
Guillotine  (538) 
Guiacard  (96) 

Guise,  dukes  of,  their  detoent,  319 
Claude,  duke  of,  ib.;    takea 

Calais,  322 ;  murdered  by  PolHot, 

342,  343 ;  see  also  pp.  330-^33,  339- 

348 


Hemy  Vm.,  291, 300,  309,  309,  (387) 
See  Francis  I. 

»  duke  of  Boigiandy,  74 

of  Trastamara,  217 


Haroitn  Alrascbid  (40,  41) 

Hastings  47 

Henault  200 

Henrt  I.,  80-83 

— -^  II.  marries  Catherine  of  Me> 
dicis,  308  ;  his  accessioa  and  char* 
racter,  318 ;  bis  death  323 

III.,  when   duke  of  A^fon, 

elected  king  of  Poland,  349 ;  sue- 
ceeds  to  the  crown  of  France,  357 ; 
murdered  by  Clement,  364:  and 
see  (366-371) 

IV.,  344,  347,  359,  360,  363 ; 


his  descent,  153 ;  his  accessioii  and 
character,  371-373,  378;  marries 
Margaret  of  Valois,  345;  divoraes, 
her  and  marries  Mary  of  Medicis, 
378 ;  renounces  Protestantism  375 ; 
his  designs  against  the  house  of 
Austria  379 ;  assassinated  by  Ra- 
vaillac,  380  ;  see  also  (367, 381, 385- 
388) 

the  Fowler,  55 

the  (Quarreler  (60) 

— - —  v.,  emperor,  his  contest  with 
the  cardinals  on  the  right  of  choos- 
ing the  Pope,  89,  102 

II.  of  England  111,  116 

m.,  140, 152 

IV.,  230 

v.,  invades  France,  230 ;  de 


Hermengaitl,  43 
Hildegarde,  33 
Hincmar  (49) 
Hoche,  513,  529 

Holland  incorporated  widi  Fzanoa 
549  ^^ 

Homage  (68,  69) 

Houses  of  the  14A  centaiy  (314) ;  of 
the  16th  (383,  384) 

Huet  (450,  451) 

Hugh  Capet,  57,  64-67 

Hugh  the  Feu-,  54,  57 

Hugonots,  331,  332;  their  power 
broken  by  RicheUeu,  391,  396; 
persecution  ot  by  Loois  XIV.,  428- 
432 ;  and  see  also  (324, 325, 336, 337, 
368)  --»        .       . 

Huns  16,  32,  33 
HntdiinMB,  Lord,  535 

JacoBiira,  506,  994 

Jacquerie,  207  (211) 

James  II.,  king  of  England,  431 

v..  king  of  Sootland,  308 

Jane  d' Albert,   dueen  of  Nsrazro 
(338) 

of  Boorixm,  220  (222) 

k  countess  of  Flanden  (13&-137>. 

Jardin  des  Plantes.    See  Gardn  of 

PlanU,  -^ 

Iconoclasts,  20 
-Jerome  of  Prague  (251,  252) 
Jersey  and  Guenisey(  142-144) 
JesoiU  (32S|  326) 

,  suppression  of  the,  472 

Jews,  74, 132  (120,  188) 

Images  introduced  into  ckordieS)  3Q 

Indulgenoes  (191,  192) 

Infidelity  of  the  reign  of  Lows  XV.. 

474,  475 
Ingeberge,  128 
Innocent  U.,  pope.  III 

;-77  III.,  pope.  128, 129 

Inquisition  (120) 

Interdict,  73 

Invasion,  pnctiected,  of  England  in 

1798,  530 

in  1803,  536 


clared  regent  of  France,  and  mar> 
ries  the  princess  Catherine,  233  ; 
his  death,  234 
Vn.,  276 


Joan  of  Arc,  241-243 
Joanna,  queen  of  Naples,  225 

-,  archduchess,  mother  of  Charles 

v.,  290.  320 
Jodelle  {369) 

John  (the  Good),  202;  defeated  and 
made  prisoner  at  Poitiers,  204, 205 : 
released,  210 ;  his  death,  ib, 

XXUL,  pope  (250) 

,  king  of  England,  127-182 
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John  Hum  (S51) 

of  Procida,  161 

JoinviUe,  149  (155-157) 
JcMepbine,  549  (564) 
Irene,  33 
Iron  crown  of  Lombardy  (41) 

muk  (463-466) 

Isabella  of  Bavaria,  226,  230  (249) 

of  Castile,  289,  290 

of  Hainault,  127,   128,  132, 

139 
Itinerant  merobantt  (61) 
Jubilee,  178  (190,  191) 
JoUoi  II.,  pope,  289*291 
Jonot,  547 

Klxber,  533 

Knigfatbood  (99).    See  Chivalry. 

Knigbts'  fees  (29) 

service,  %b, 

Kutoaofl^  549-551 


Labsdotkre,  566 

Lackeys  (404) 

Ladies  at  cocut  (313) 

La  Grande  Franqaise  (355) 

Lamballe,   princesa,   504,   505 

516) 
Langtie  d'oc  (49,  50) 
d'oil,  ib. 


(515, 


Lovu  VI.  (ibe  Fat),  101 ;  his  wan 
with  Henry  L  of  England,  102, 103 ; 
his  death,  104 ;  and  see  (107) 

VII.  (the  Yoong),  marries  Blea- 


Latin  empire  of  Constantinople  (134) 

language  (26,  27) 

Latins  in  Palestine  (162, 183) 
La  Trimooille,  288,  304 
Lavallette,  566,  567  (572-575) 
Lantrec  301,  307 
Laozan,  doka  of  (431-423) 
Law,  454 

Lazar-bonses  (133,  188) 
League,  358 

of  Ood's  boase  (71,  86) 

^^-^  of  the  pablic  good,  256,  258 
Learning  of  the  reign  of  Louis  VI. 

(106-108) 
Leo  III.,  pope,  33 

X,  291 :  his  death,  301 

Lepers  (188) 

Ligttrian  republic,  529,  530 

Liatbart,  52 

Lombard  style  of  architecture  (295, 

296) 
L'U6pital,  332,  333.  339,  350 
Lorrame,  44;    united  with  France, 

457 
Lothaire,  son  of  Louis  le  Dibonnaire, 

43-46  (50) 

,  son  of  Louis  the  stranger  56 

Louis  I.  (le  D&bonnaire),  34,  42,  43 
m  II.  (the  Stammerer),  46 

III.,  46 

IV.  tb«  (Stranger),  55,  56  i 

V.  (the  Sluggard).  58  | 


nor  of  Gaienne,  104  ;  his  accession 
and  character,  110,  111 ;  engages  in 
the  crusade,  1 12 ;  returns  to  France 
115 ;  divorced  from  Eleanor  of 
Guienne,  ib, ;  his  two  subsequent 
marriages,  116  ,  his  war  with  En- 
gland, 117;  his  death,  118 

VIII.  (the  Lion),  131,  139 ;  his 


war  with  England,  140 ;  his  death, 
ib. 

IX.  (the  Saint),  146 ;  his  iirst 

crusade,  147 ;  defeated  at  Massoura 
148,  149 ;  his  second  crusade  152 ; 
dies  at  Tunis,  153 ;  see  also  (156, 
190) 

X.  (Hutin)  183-185 

XI.,  245,  246,  255, 256 ;  impris- 


oned at  Peronne  by  Charles  the 
Bold,  259;  released,  260;  his  de- 
clining health,  265,  266 ;  his  death, 
267.    See  also  (268-270) 

-Louis  XII.,  marries  first,  Joan, 


daughter  of  St.  Louis,  287 ;  second- 
ly, Anne  of  Bretagne,  288;  third- 
ly Mary  of  England,  292 ;  his  wan 
in  Italy,  288,  291,292 

XIII.,  388,  398.  (402,  403) 

XIV.,  406  ;  marries  the  infan- 


ta, 412 ;  invades  Holland,  414 ;  and 
Franche  Comt^,  416;  concludes 
the  peace  of  Nimcguen,  417  ;  re- 
news tlie  war  427 ;  revokes  tlie 
edict  of  Nantes,  428,  429;  acknowl- 
edges James  III.  of  Eoglaod,  435; 
his  death  440 ;  and  see  (423,  425, 
426,  447,  450,  451) 

XV.,  452;  his  marriage,  455; 


and  see  (460,  4G1)  474 ;  his  statue, 
(478,  479J 

XVx.,    483;    his  compulsory 


journey  from  Versailles  to  Paris, 
500;  imprisoned  in  the  Temple, 
503,  504 ;  bis  trial  and  execution, 
507-509 ;  and  see  (490-492, 494, 512, 
517,  518) ;    and  Varenn/u, 

XVII.  (496,  517-521) 

X  VIIL,  502,  554,  555;  his  resto- 


ration (see  BourbaiM) ;  his  flight 
from  Paris  in  1615,  557 ;  his  se- 
cond restoration,  558,  560 ;  his 
death.  571 ;  and  see  (540,  541)  568, 
570,  571 
Louis  Philippe,  581-584;  becomes 
a  teacher  in  Switzerland ;  his  pover- 
ty; visits  America,  585;  his  per- 
sonal character,  586;  two  courses 
of  policy  before  him;  adopts  an 
arbitrary  one ;  carries  on  the  expe- 
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ditim  againit  Algiers;  fortillM 
Parifl,  587 ;  the  Spauish  mftiria&'e, 
588;  prohibiti  reform  btnqoeU, 
589  ;  driven  from  France,  590 

Loaii  the  German,  son  of  Loaii  le 
D^bonnaire,  43,  45 

1  daaphin,  son  of  Lonia  XIV., 

439 

,  dake  of  Bargnndy,  grandeon 
of  Louii  XIV.,  439,  440  (443,  444) 

Loaiaa  of  Savoy  (S93,  311,  312) 

Loavet,  232 

Loovoia  413,  415,  4S9,  431 

Louvre  (137,  189) 

Loyola  (325) 

Luneville,  peace  oC  534 

Laxembarg,  Marshal,  417 

Lyons  annexed  to  France,  177 ;  be- 
sieged and  taken  by  the  troops  of 
the  Convention,  524 

Macairk.    See  AuM. 

Ma^cai  incantations  (187) 

Majestic.     See  Boat' 9  ertw. 

Mame,  duke  o£t  453 

Mainfioi,  151 

Maintenon,   Madame   (425^   445-448, 

4«S) 
Maison  de  Diea  (189,  190) 

,  Carr6e  (16) 

Malta  taken  possession  of  by   llie 

French,  530 
Manfred.    See  Mainfroi. 
Manners  and  customs  (122,  133,  182, 

382,  383) 
— — •^—  of  the  reign  of  Lonis  XVI., 

and  of  the  revolution  (541-544) 
Mantua,  siege  of,  529,  530 
MarboBuf  (562,  563) 
Margaret  of  Flanders  196,  197 
>  queen  of  Navarre  (337)  344, 

345 


of  Provence  (157,  158) 
of  Valois,    344,   345   (353, 

354) 
Maria  Tlieresa  457-460 
Marie  Antoinette,  483  (491-494)  509 

(511,  514,  51 5( 

Lecxinski,  455,  473 

Louise,  549,  555 

Marlborough,  duke  o(  435-438 
Marmont  578,  581 

Marseilles,  plague  at,  455  (462,  463) 
Mary  queen  of  Scots,  322  (369) 
of  Medioil  341,  388-390  (402, 

405) 
Masks  (387) 
Massacre  of  8t  Bartholomew,  346, 

348,  (353,  354) 

of  September,  1799, 404, 405 

Massoura,  148  (156) 
Matthioli  (464-466) 


Maximilian,  S65,  S76,  979,  290  (293, 

294)  299 
Mayenne,  duke  of,  342,  364,  365, 389 
Mayors  of  the  palace  (27) 
Mazarin,  406-412 
Medici.    See  Catherine^  Mary^  and 

Ma*k». 
Menou,  535 
Merov^e,  15 
M^serai  (200) 
Minorca,  468 

Miscrin  schdasticomm  (213) 
Mississippi  scheme,  454 
Money  (167.  168) 
Monks  of  St.  Genevieve  (123) 
Monstrelet  (254) 
Montecuculi.  416,  417 
Montespan,  Madame  de  (422,  483) 
Montford,  John  de,  196,  197 
,  Simon,  131 


Montgomeri  (324, 325).  See  Henry  IL 

Moutluo  (387) 

Montmorenci,  constable,  319, 330, 331, 

340,  343 
Montpensier,  Mademoiselle  (421-423) 
^^  duke  oC  married  to  a 

Spanish  princess,  588 
Moralities  (384) 
Moreau,  533 
Mort-dome  (27) 
Moscow  burnt,  550,  551 

— ,  retreat  from,  551,  552 

Mountain,  the  party  so  called,  506 

Munater,  peace  of,  407 

Murat,  554 ;  his  defeat  and  executioab 

559 
Muskets.    Bee  Firt-arm$. 
Mysteries  (284) 

Nantes,  edict  of,  377 

i  its  revocation,  459- 

430 

Naples,  conquest  of  by  Charies  Vni., 
278,  279  (282) 

Napoleon,  528,  529;  embarks  for 
Egypt,  530;  retniM  to  France, 
531;  created  first  oonsul,  532;  of^ 
fera  peaee,  533 ;  gains  die  battle  of 
Marengo,  ib. ;  created  empeiXN*, 
536 ;  crowned  king  of  Italy,  t^.  ,* 
his  greatest  ascendency,  547  ;  mar- 
ries Marie  Louise,  549 ;  his  expe- 
diticm  to,  and  retreat  firom  Russia, 
549-^52 ;  his  resouroes  after  defeat, 
553,  654 ;  declared  to  have  forfeited 
the  throne,  5.^4 ;  abdicates,  ib. ;  his 
return  from  Slba,  556 ;  his  second 
abdication,  558 ;  surrender  to  the 
English,  559 ;  his  exile  to  and  death 
in  St.  Helena,  560 ;  his  remains 
broaght  to  France,  t&. ;  and  see 
(543,  561-564)  and  Jotepkine. 
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National  Afl8embl7,  497, 499, 502, 505, 

506 

■      Conrention   declares    war 

against    Sardinia,    Enfa^and,    and 

Spain,  523 ;  and  aed  527 
Keoker,  484,  487.  499,  499,  501 
Nelson,  admiral,  531,  546 
Newspapers  (403) 

of  1814  (565) 

Nev,  hia  trial  and  ezecntion,  567 
Nobles  exempted  from  taxation  [198) 
Normandy,  104 ;  conquered  by  Pnilip 

Aagnstns,  128 
Normans,  34,  42-45  (47.  48)  52-54 

,  in  Italy  and  Sicily  (95,  96) 

Notables,  convention  of  in  1787,  488 
N6tre  Dame  (137,  144) 
Noyades,  525 

OaiRR  the  Dane  (484) 
Orang^e-tree  at  Vereajlles  (338) 
Onflamme  103  (120) 
Orleans,  siege  oC  vod  relief  by  Joan 

of  Arc,  240,241 
,  (doke  of)  taken  prisoner  at 

Agincoort,  231 ;  restorea  to  liberty, 

247  ;  and  see  (348,  249) 

-,  (Gaston  dake  o£,  son  of  Henry 


IV.)  381,  397,  398 

,  Philip  duke  of,  son  of  Louis 

Xm.,  398,  418 

Philip  dake  of,  the  regent. 


452-455  (460) 

,  Philip  Egalite  498,  508  510 ; 


431, 


and  see  (495,  496,  539) 
Osmond,  55 
Ostrogoths  (18) 
Otho  the  Great,  55,  57 

11^  57,  58 

IV.,  129, 130 

Pains,  505,  508 

Painted  glass  (183) 

Palais  Royal  (400) 

Palatinate  ravaged,    416,   417, 

432 
Paleologus,  Constantino  (253) 

,  Michael  (135) 

,  Theodore  (254) 

Panache  (401) 

Pandolf,  129 

Pannonia,  32 

Paoli,  472,  527 

Par^  (369) 

Paris  founded  by  the  Celts,  15 

under  the  Romans,  15 

sacked   and  besieged  by  Uie 

Normans  in  855,  and  885,  51 
besieged  by  Henry  III.,  364 ; 

by  Henry  IV..  373 ;  the  siege  raised 

374  ;  taken  in  1814,  554  (565,  566) 
described  103  (120, 121, 137, 138, 


144, 145,  188-190,212-214,  385,  403- 

405) ;  fortifications  of,  under  LoxuM 

Philippe,  587 
Paris,  Parliament  of,  489, 490 ;  and  sea 

Univertily. 
Parisian  society  (541-544) 
Parliaments  (39,  178,  179) 

,  their  power  depressed 


in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  473  ;  and 

see  Pari*. 
Parvenus  (548) 
Paul  et  Virginie  (543) 
Peace  of  God.    See  Trvee. 

of  Vervins,   376 ;    of  Aix   la 


Chapelle,  460;  of  1783,  487;  of 
Amiens,  535  ;  of  Presburg,  545 ;  of 
Tilsit,  547;  of  1814,555 

Peaked  shoes  (100) 

Pedro  m.  (154)  161,  164 
the  Cruel,  217,  218 


Peers  of  France  (68) 
Pepin  d'Heristal,  24 
Pepin  le  Bref,  24.  29-31  (39) 
,  son  of  Charlemagne,  34 


Pequigni,  treaty  of,  262 

Pescara  302,  303 

Pestilence  (198, 199) 

Peter  the  Hermit,  89-91 

Peterborough,  earl  of  (436) 

Petrarch  (214,  215) 

Pharamond,  15 

Philip  I.,  88-94 

II.   (Augustus),   66,  (70)  116, 

117 ;  his  accession,  125 ;  his  trans- 
actions with  Henry  II.  of  England, 
125,  126  ;  Joins  in  the  crusade  with 
Richard  I.  of  England,  126 ;  their 
dissensions,  125-127 ;  conquers  Nor- 
mandy, 128  ;  his  death,  132 

ill.  (the  Bold),  153 ;  his  acces- 


sion and  character,  159,  160 ;  his 
death,  164 

IV.  (the  Fair),  170 ;  his  wan 


in  Flanders,  172,  173 ;  his  disputes 
with  the  Pope,  173,  174  ;  his  death 
177.    See  also  (179,  180) 

v.,  185,  186 

VI.  (of  Valois,  the  fortunate), 


187,  193;  his  war  with  England, 
193 ;  defeated  at  Cressy,  194, 195 ; 
his  death,  196 

-II.  of  Spain,  321 ;  makes  war 


on  France,  w. ;  gains  the  battle  of 
St  auentin,  ib. ;  his  death,  376; 
and  see  (329) 

in.  of  Spain,  376 

IV.,  413 

v..  grandson  of  Louis  XIV., 


434,  437-439,  454,  459 

,  Archduke,  289 

-,  see  Orleans^  Duke  of. 


PbikMOphers,  474  (477) 
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Ptcbegni,  5S3 
Pickpocketfl  (359) 
PienoD,  Major  (143) 
Pignerol  (421) 
Pifgrinu'  icrip  (123) 
Place  de  Loma  XV.  (478) 
Pla^ae.    See  MarnexlU*. 
Plays  (234,  235,  284) 
Poetiy  (369,  370) 
Poff^o  Bracciotini  (252) 
PoligDac,  cardinal  (449) 

,  duchess  of  (510) 

,  Prince  Jules,  577 

Pompadour,  madame  de,  467,   468, 

471  (475,  476) 
Pontdu  aard(116) 

Neuf  (404) 

Popes,  rise  of  Uieir  power,  33  (40) 

tiara  (180) 

Posts  (S69) 

Pragmatic  sanction,  457,  460 
Predial  servitode  (70) 
Prince  of  fools  (284) 
Procession  of  the  Fat  Ox,  S85 

of  the  Qiant,  ib. 

Provence  (or  Aries) ;  kingdom  of,  46 
Proven<;al  dialect  (50) 

poets  (108, 109) 

Pmilly.    See  Geoffry. 

Prussia  and  Sweden   and  afterward 

Austria,  declare  war  against  France 

in  1813,  553 
Pjrramids.    See  Battlei* 
Pyrenees,  treaty  of,  411-413 

Q,UA.T8  on  the  Seine  (144) 
duiberon,  527 

RAIMULr,  52 

Ransom  of  Louis  IX.  (166,  167) 

Raoul  (or  Rodolph),  54 

Ravaillac,  380 

liavenna  granted  to  the  Pope,  30,  32 

Raymond  of  Toulouse,  91, 131 

Reason,  goddess  of,  525 

Reform  banquets,  589 

Register-oiHce  (403) 

Regnier  of  Ai^iou,  268 

Republic  of  1848,  559 

Retainers.    See  Lackeyt. 
Rets,  Cardinal,  408.  410 
Revolution  of  1789  (496);   and  see 

Prance. 

of  1830,  578-r'81 

Richard  I.  of  England,  116. 1S6, 127 

II.  of  EnglsBd,  219,  230 

(the  Fearless)  duke  of  Not- 

mandy,  55,  56,  67 

II.  and  m.,  dukes  of  Nor- 


Richeliev,  Manbtl  468 

.  duke  o(;  566, 568,  969 


Rings,  or  ringes,  32,  33 
Robert  the  Pious,  72,  75  (76-78) 

-,  duke  of  Xormaady,  75,  76, 80, 


81 


-,  of  Frizeland,  88 


Robespierre,  506,  526  (537,  538) 

RocbeUe,  siege  a£,  348,  393-396 

Rodney,  486 

Rodolpn.    See  Raoul 

Roland,  32 

Rollo,  53,  54,  (59) 

Roman  Empire,  its  decline  (17,  18), 

families  in  Qaul  (19) ;  remains  in 

Gaul  (16.  17) 
Romance  of  the  Rose  (165,  364) 
Romances  (165) 
Romanesque  language  (26,  49) 
Rome  taken  by  ttie  French  306,  307 
,  king  of,  his  birth,  549.  555 


mandy,  75 
Richelieu,    cardinal,    391,    397;   his 
death,  398,  and  see  (399-401) 


Roncevalles  32  (38) 

Ronsard  (369) 

Roofs  of  houses  (313,  31 4) 

Rouen,  siege  and  capture  ot,  in  the 

reign  of  Charles  IX.»340,  341 
Rousseau  474,  475,  488 
Rabeus  (405) 
Ruffs  (361) 
Ryswick,  peace  oC  433 

St.  Bxrnaro  (120) 

—  Cyr  (462) 

—  Pol  261,  262 

—  Simon  (421) 
Saladin,  126.  127  (133) 
Salic  law  (27,  28) 
Salt-cellar  (85) 

Sancy  diamond  (271,  972) 

Saracens,   24;  defeated  by  Cbarief 

MarteU  ib. 
Saxe.  Mar^chal,  450 
Saxony,  elector  of^  made  king,  547 
Scarlet  dye  (338) 
Schism  in  the  church  (250,  251) 
Schools  in  the  16th  century  (370) 
Schwartzenburg,  553 
Segur,  Abb^  (107,  111,  US,  115) 

,  Count  (481,  542) 

Seine  (144) 

Seneschals  and  baiUies  (166) 

Seriii  (98, 154,  155) 

Seven  years'  War,  467,  468 

Sforza,  Ludovioo.  27&-280 

Shepherd's  Calendar  (384) 

Ships.    See  La  Grande  Pramfoue 

Sicilian  vespers,  162 

Siege  of  Acre,  126 

in  1798,  531 


Avignon  140, 141 


Sieves,  528 
Sigismond  (250-252) 
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savor  book  (27) 
Simon.    See  Monfford, ' 
Single  combats  (327) 
Slaves  in  agriculture  (19) 

,  domestic  {ib.) 

Slucrgard  kines,  23,  24 

Smith,  Sir  Sidney,  531,  534 

Smolensk  taken  by  the  French,  549 

Suuff  (270) 

SoissoDs,  count  oC  396,  397^ 

Soldiers'  pay,  and  habits  of  plunder 

(366,  367) 
Sorbonne  (400) 
Spain,  war  of  the  succession,   433- 

439  ;   invaded  by  Napoleon,  548 ; 

m  the  reign  of  Louis  XVIIL,  570 
Stanislaus,  king  of  Poland,  445,  456  ; 

bis  death,  473 
States-general,  178  (179)  488-490,  497 
Stephen  III.,  pope,  30 

— de  Blois,  91 

Sully  (366)  377-380  (381-583,  402) 

,  his  memoirs  (370) 

Sumptuary  laws  (181) 

Superstition  (386) 

Surgery  (368,  369) 

Suwarrow  532,  533 

Sweden.     See  Prmaia. 

Swiss  guards  massacred  in  1792.  503. 

504 

Sylvester  II.    See  Gerbert. 

Talleyrand,  566  (571,  572) 

Tassilon,  32,  33 

Tasso's  •  Jerusalem  Delivered'  (98) 

Taxation.    See  Gabelle  and  NobU*. 

Templers,  their  suppression,  175,  176 

Temple,  prison  of  the  (516-522) 

Tenth  centur>%  changes  in  (60,  61) 

Terouenne,  291 

Terror,  reign  of,  526 

Theodebert,  25 

Theodore  Lascaris  (134) 

Tbcodoric,  22,  23 

Thibaud.  earl  of  Champagne,  after- 
ward king  of  Navarre  152  (155), 
159,  160,  164 

Thierri  I.    See  Thebdoric. 

II.,  23 

Ill ,  ib. 

IV.,  ib. 

Tilting  (327) 

Tortures  (106) 

Toulon  (424) :  given  up  toEngUsh,  524 

Tournaments  (99, 100) 

Toumav,  292 

Tourville.  Admiral,  432 

Trent,  council  of,  333 

Treves.    See  Franks. 
Co 


Trianon  (492,  493) 

Troubadours  and  trouveres  (108,  109, 

164,  165) 
Truce  of  God  (86) 
Truches  (154) 
Tudesque  (26) 
Tuileries  (189,  336) 
Turenne  407,  410-413,  415-417 
Turks,  their  conquests  in  the  East 

89 

Turpin's  Chronicle  (38) 
Tyrol,  revolt  of  the,  450 

Valentina,  duchess  of  Orleans,  229 
Valois,  Charles  of,  163,  164,  171,  172, 

175, 184,  186,  187 

,  Philip  of,  193,  194 

,  house  of  its  succession  to  the 

throne,  187,  193,  364,  365 
Varennes,  Louis  XVL's  flight  to  (513- 

Vassalage  (69,  7C) 

Velly  (200) 

Vendue  war  and  massacre,  524,  527 

Verdun.    See  Ditmux. 

Verona,  congress  of,  569 

Venailles  (4-25) 

Villars,  Marshal,  437,  438,  456 

Villebon  (382,  383) 

Villdle,  569 

Villeroy,  Marshal,  432 

Vinceunes  (190) 

Visigoths,  15, 16,  (18)  21 

Vitr>',  382 

Ulphilas  (21) 

Ulm,  surrender  of  in  1805,  545 

Uniforms  (368) 

University  of  Paris  (37,  214)      ^ 

Voltaire,  475 

Voters,  limited  number,  under  the 

Constitution  of  1830,  586 
Urban  II.,  pope,  89 
Utrecht,  peace  of,  438,  439, 
Vulgar  era,  35 

WalLon  language  (108) 

Water-clock  (40,  41) 

VVatteau  (479) 

Wax  taper  iu  NOtre  Dame  (212) 

Wellington,  554,  557,  558 

Wigs  (449) 

William  the  Conqueror,  81,  93 

prince  of  Orange,  afterward 

William  III.  of  England,  417,  414 

431.  434,  435 

of  Poitiers,  92  (109) 

Wolves  (48)  245  (249) 
Wurtemberg,  duke  oU  made  king  bv 

Napoleon  5i3 


QUESTIONS 

FOR  THE  EXAMINATION  OF  PUPILS. 


CHAPTER  L 

(P.  \3).  What  are  the  natnra)  boundaries  of  France?  What  ic  aaid  of 
its  climate  1  (P.  14).  What  of  its  inhabitants  T  How  was  France  formerly 
divided  7  How  is  it  divided  now  T  When  was  the  change  made  ?  Why 
was  it  made  7  From  whom  do  we  have  the  earliest  knowledge  of  France? 
'"What  was  France  then  called  t  (P.  1!^.  On  what  rivers  did  the  Franks 
originate  7  Were  they  friends  or  enemies  of  Uie  Bomans  7  Where  did 
they  establish  their  capital  7  Tb  what  river  did  Childeric  extend  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  Franks  T  ^  Describe  the  comne  of  Uie  Loire.  ^  What  was  the 
name  of  the  city  of  Paris  in  Cassar's  time  7  Of  what  did  it  then  consist? 
(P.  16).  To  what  part  of  the  coantry  were  the  Bomans  at  last  confined! 
What  important  pnyvince  was  situated  Uiere  7  Into  how  many  states  was 
Oanl  thos  dividea  in  those  days  7  Who  at  length  became  its  sole  masters  7 
When  was  the  Boman  power  in  Armorica  finally  extinguished  7  By 
whom  7    When  was  Christianity  introduced  into  France  7 

COBrTXRSATION  OK  CbAPTSS  I. 

What  is  said  of  the  anti<^uities  at  Nismes  7  (P.  17).  Of  those  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhone  7  Descnbe  the  amphitheater  of  earth  in  Normandy. 
What  is  Cisalpine  Gaul 7  What  does  the  word  Cisalpine  mean?  What 
were  the  causes  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  Empire  7  (P.  18).  What 
is  the  word  Goth  derived  fixun  7  What  character  are  the  Franks  said  to 
have  possessed  7  What  weapons  did  they  use  7  (P.  19).  To  what  degree 
did  slavery  exist  among  the  Franks  7  Describe  Roman  life  in  Gaul  (P.  20). 
What  was  the  religion  of  the  Gauls  7 

CHAPTER  n. 

What  were  the  circumstances  of  Clovis's  conversion  to  Christianity? 
(P.  21).  What  was  the  capital  city  of  Clovis  7  With  what  nation  did  ne 
make  war  7  What  was  their  capital  city  7  What  was  Clovis's  pretext 
for  saying  that  he  had  the  authority  of  God  for  undertaking  the  war? 
What  incident  took  place  at  the  river  Vienne  7  What  was  me  result  of 
the  campaign  against  the  Visigoths?  (P.  23).  How  long  did  Clovis  reign? 
How  many  sons  did  he  leave  7  Which  of  tnem  at  last  became  sole  mon- 
arch of  France  7  What  was  the  character  of  Clothaire  7  How  long  did  ha 
reign  7  (P.  23).  In  what  year  did  Da^obert  I.  begin  to  rei^p  7  What  waa 
bis  character  7  What  was  the  condition  of  France  during  his  reign  7  What 
was  the  character  of  his  immediate  successors  7  (P.  24).  What  have  those 
successors  been  called  7  What  was  the  office  of  Pepin  d'Heristal  7  Who 
succeeded  him  7  Wliat  great  enemy  had  Charles  Martel  from  the  sooth  7 
How  far  did  they  advance  7  When  did  Charles  Martel  become  nominally 
king?  What  was  the  name  of  the  dynasty  dius  terminated?  (P.  25). 
What  was  the  origin  of  the  name  of  the  province  of  Bretagne  7 

COSVIRSATIOW  OH  CHAPTER  II. 

(P.  26).  What  information  is  given  about  the  histories  of  France  ?  Give 
an  account  of  the  formation  of  the  French  language  7  (P.  27).  In  what  state 
was  the  Latin  language  preserved  at  Rome  7  What  is  the  Silver  Book  7 
Can  yon  give  the  origin  of  Uie  word  mayor?    (P.  38).  What  important 
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proriiion  of  the  8«lic  law  is  here  mentioned  T    How  hai  this  retolud  in 
the  iQcceuioa  to  the  throne  of  France  ? 

CHAPTER  in. 

(P.  30).  What  ceremony  di«1  King  Pepin  introduce  at  hit  coronation  f 
What  is  said  of  the  pliial  ?  What  war  hroko  out  in  Italy  at  this  tinie  T 
How  was  King  Pepin  drawn  into  this  war?  What  was  the  resnlt  of  his 
interposition  ?  (P.  31).  When  did  Pepin  die  ?  Who  succcoded  him  ?  Did 
they  agree  ?  How  was  the  dispute  terminated  ?  By  what  name  is  the 
Charles  whose  reign  then  commencod  generally  known?  What  is  said 
of  the  importance  of  his  reign?  What  was  Charlemagne's  character? 
Describe  his  person  ?  What  was  his  first  military  enterprise  ?  Was  it 
tnccessful?  (P.  3S).  Where  was  Charlemagne  crowned  in  Italy?  Did 
be  subdae  the  whole  of  Italy  ?  What^was  the  exception  ?  Describe  his 
expedition  into  Spain.  What  took  place  on  his  retoni  ?  Who  was  Tassi- 
lon?  Where  is  Bavaria?  What  were  the  Ringes?  What  event  took 
place  in  799?  What  was  the  cooseqneuoe  of  the  interview  between  Leo 
and  Charlemainie  ?  What  plan  did  Charleroairne  (brm  for  adding:  tlie 
Eastern  Empire  to  his  own  7  Did  his  plan  succeed  ?  (P.  34^.  What  took 
place  between  Charlemafrne  and  the  Normans?  How  did  he  divide  his 
kingdom  between  his  sons  ?  Describe  tiie  rireumstances  of  his  sickness 
and  death.  (P.  35).  Describe  the  burial  of  Charlemagne.  What  was  the 
extent  of  his  dominions  at  his  death  ?  What  change  took  place  during  bis 
life,  in  respect  to  the  motle  of  reckoning  dates  ? 

C0NV£R8AT10H  ON  CHAPTER  III. 

(P.  36).  How  does  Charlemagne  compare  with  Alfred?  Wliat  is  said 
of  his  industry  ?  (P.  37).  Describe  his  dress.  What  was  his  disposition 
toward  reading?  What  is  said  of  his  attempts  to  team  to  write?  Whv 
was  he  not  taught  when  yonnu  ?  How  was  he  disposed  toward  his  chil- 
dren ?  (P.  38).  What  is  said  of  the  Ronccvalles  fight?  What  is  the  origin 
of  Charles's  name  M artel  ?  (P.  39).  What  doos  hrff,  Pepin's  name  mean  ? 
Relate  the  anecdote  of  Pepin's  pn>wess.  What  public  meetings  are  here 
mentioned  ?  (P.  40).  What  account  is  eiven  of  the  origin  of  the  ix>pe's 
power?  What  was  now  the  state  of  learning  in  Arabia?  (P.  41).  De- 
scribe the  water-clock.    DcBcribe  the  iron  crown  of  Lombardy. 

CHAPTER  rV. 

(P.  42).  Who  sncceeded  Charlemapme?  Was  Lonis  popnlar  among  his 
■nhjects?  What  was  his  real  character?  (P.  43).  How  did  the  quarrel 
between  Lonis  and  his  sons  arise  ?  How  long  did  it  continue  ?  When 
did  Lonis  die  ?  What  took  place  in  8pain  during  the  difficulties  between 
Louis  and  his  sons?  (P.  44).  WHiat  is  said  of  the  battle  of  Fontenav? 
Who  was  the  victor  ?  How  was  the  quarrel  settled  ?  What  part  ol  \he 
empire  was  assigned  to  Lothaire  ?  What  did  Louis  receive  ?  What  was 
done  with  the  rest  ?  What  were  the  Normans  now  doing  ?  What  was  tlieir 
object  in  their  contest  with  France  ?  (P.  4.'S).  What  establishments  did  the 
Normans  particularly  attack  ?  W^hy  ?  What  measures  did  Charles  take  to 
free  the  country  from  these  Normans?  Was  he  successful?  What  was 
the  character  of  Lothaire  ?  What  became  of  his  kin;.'dom  after  his  death  ? 
(P.  46).  Describe  the  circumstances  of  the  deoth  of  Charles  the  Bald.  Who 
inherited  his  dominions  ?  How  long  did  Louis  II.  reign  ?  How  was  the 
empire  of  Charlemagne  united  ? 

Conversation  o»  Chapter  IV. 

fP.  47).  Were  the  Normans  and  Danes  the  same  ?  Why  did  not  France 
defend  herself?  (P.  49).  What  is  said  of  the  scribes  ?  What  language 
was  nsed  in  the  court  of  Charlemagne  ?  How  were  several  langnages  here 
mentioned,  named  ?  (P.  5U).  What  is  said  of  the  aubsequeut  prosperity  of 
the  three  divisioiif  of  Charlemagne's  empire  7 
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CHAPTER  V. 

(P.  51).  What  was  the  general  character  of  Charles  the  Fat?  What 
was  the  extent  of  Paris,  at  the  time  here  spokeu  of  7  What  was  done  to 
defend  it  against  the  Normans  ?  Who  was  the  prominent  person  in  con- 
dactiug  the  det'euse  ?  (P.  52).  Wliot  did  Charles  do  to  release  Paris  from 
the  attack  of  the  Normans  ?  Describe  the  close  of  his  life.  Were  the 
Dossessions  of  Charles  divided  after  his  death,  or  did  they  descend  as  one 
kingdom  to  his  successor  ?  Who  received  the  German  and  Italian  domin- 
ions of  Charles  the  Fat  7  Why  did  he  not  also  receive  the  crown  of  France  T 
W1k>  was  chosen  king  of  France  7  How  mach  of  France  did  he  receive  7 
What  was  the  state  of  that  part  which  Eades  possessed  7  Did  the  Nor- 
mans continue  to  plunder  France  7  Who  checked  them  7  Where  did  they 
go  next?  Who  checke<l  them  there  7  (P.  53).  What  took  place  in  the 
kingdom  of  Eudes  daring  his  absence?  Was  Charles  the  Simple  able  to 
take  an  active  part  in  povemiug  bis  kingdom?  Why  not?  What  agree- 
ment did  Charles  and  Eudes  finally  make  7  When  and  how  did  Charles 
receive  all  the  territory  of  France  7  What  agreement  did  he  make  with 
Hollo?  Describe  the  results  of  his  measures.  (P.  54).  What  sort  of  a 
mler  did  Hollo  prove  to  be  f  What  wise  measures  of  his  are  spoken  of  7 
Who  succeeded  him  7  Was  Charles  as  prudent  and  successful  as  Rollof 
Who  attempted  to  become  king  in  his  place  7  What  became  of  this  Rob- 
ert? What  was  the  amduct  of  his  son  Hugh  with  respect  to  die  crown? 
What  was  the  result  of  the  struggle  between  Charles  and  RodolphT  During 
the  reign  of  Rodolph  who  managed  the  government  7  After  the  death  of  Ro- 
dolph  what  persons  did  Hugh  send  for  f  Where  were  they?  How  was  it 
that  they  resided  in  Ent^land  ?  Did  the\'  return  to  France  7  (P.  55).  Wliat 
was  the  character  of  Louis  the  Stranger?  How  did  the  civil  war  arise, 
between  Louis  and  Hugh  7  Whnt  part  in  it  did  William  Longsword  and 
Amulf  take  7  What  became  of  Wdliam  Longsword  i  To  what  danger 
was  his  sou  Richard  exposed  7  Describe  his  rescue.  (P.  56).  Who  took 
Louis  prisoner?  On  what  condition  did  he  release  him?  Whet  became 
of  Hicliard  7  What  is  said  of  his  character  and  personal  appearance  ?  Give 
the  story  about  the  stone  coffin.  What  caused  the  death  of  Louis  7  What 
sons  did  he  leave  ?  What  was  done  with  his  kingdom  7  Why  waa  it  not 
divided  ?  What  important  change  in  the  manner  of  transferring  the  crown 
fix)m  father  to  son  was  now  made  7  What  is  said  of  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  7  What  does  the  word  tutelage  mean  7  (P.  58).  Describe 
tlie  attack  which  Lothaire  made  upon  Otbo  II.  Describe  the  retaliation  of 
Otho.  What  did  he  do  by  way  oi  bravado  7  What  were  the  circumstances 
ooder  which  Lothaire  attacked  him  f  What  was  the  result  of  the  battle? 
(P.  57).  What  proposal  did  Otho  make  7  Was  his  olan  a  common  way  of 
settling  disputes  in  those  days?  Was  it  adopted  in  this  case,  or  not? 
Who  opposed  it  7  How  was  the  quarrel  settled  T  Mention  the  facts  stated 
resoecting  Louis  V.  What  is  said  of  Charles,  Duke  of  Lorraine 7  What  Im 
said  of  the  Carlovingian  kings  as  a  race  7 

CONVEBSATIOV  ON  CmAPTJCR  V. 

Why  did  not  Hugh  the  Fair  take  the  crown  of  France  aa  his  own? 
What  is  said  of  his  marriage  and  wives?  (P.  59).  What  were  his  sur- 
names 7  What  is  said  here  of  the  Normans  ?  What  of  Rollo  in  ^articn* 
lar?  Give  the  story  about  the  ceremony  of  kissing  the  kings  foot. 
(P.  60).  What  is  said  of  the  custom  of  dueliog?  How  were  persons  of  the 
same  Christian  name  distinguished  in  those  days?  Why  waa  Conrade 
called  the  Pacific  7  Describe  the  state  of  society  in  those  days.  (P.  61). 
How  was  trade  conducted  at  that  time  ?  How  were  the  contests  among 
the  various  warriors  generally  carried  on  ?  Describe  the  Cbatean  Gaillarn. 
What  does  this  name  mean?  Who  laid  siege  to  it?  What  waa  th« 
caose  of  ita  lurrender? 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


(P.  64).  What  term  it  apptied  to  the  character  of  Hugh  Capet  f  What 
reason  aid  he  give  for  refoaing  to  be  crowned  aa  king  T  (P.  65).  What  ia 
mentioned  aa  the  excoae  of  the  French  for  rejecting  Charlea,  Dake  of  Lor- 
raine ?  What  course  did  he  take  with  reference  to  Hugh  Capet?  Did  be 
employ  arms  or  artifice  in  hia  attempt  to  gain  the  throne  7  How  did  be 
gain  poaseaaion  of  Laon?  Describe  the  fraud  of  Amolf.  (P.  66).  How 
did  Euigh  succeed  in  hia  aiege  ?  Give  the  substance  of  bis  letter  to  the 
Bishop  of  Trevea.  How  did  he  finally  get  poasesBion  of  Laon?  What 
became  of  Charlea  and  Amolf  7  What  difficulties  did  Hugh  find  in  gov- 
erning hia  kingdom  7  (P.  67).  Name  the  eirht  principalitiea  of  that  time. 
Who  succeeded  Hugh  Capet  7  What  has  the  tenth  century  been  called  I 
Why  7 

Conversation  on  Chapter  VI. 

What  do  historians  say  was  the  origin  of  the  name  Capet  7  What  is 
said  of  the  degrees  of  rank  7  On  what  principle  were  the  degrees  regu- 
lated 7  What  are  fiefs  7  What  are  vassals  f  Wliat  are  peers  7  Into 
what  two  classes  were  the  peers  of  France  divided  7  Name  the  lay  peers. 
The  ecclesiastical  peers.  Describe  the  ceremony  of  doing  homage.  What 
oatlis  were  taken?  (P.  70).  Wliat  is  said  of  Gebert,  Huj^h's  sccretarj'7 
Wliat  did  Sismondi  compare  him  to?  What  is  said  of  his  boyhood? 
Wliy  did  he  go  to  Spain  7  How  was  he  received  on  his  return  to  France  ? 
(P.  71).  Who  gave  nim  the  office  of  secretary  7  Why  did  he  leave  Hugh 
Capet  7  What  position  did  he  at  last  attain  f  What  effect  did  the  plague 
which  visited  France  during  the  tenth  century  have  upon  the  warlike 
habita  of  ita  nobles  7 

CHAPTER  VII. 

(P.  79).  At  what  age  did  Robert  the  Pious  ascend  the  throne  7  What 
was  his  personal  appearance?  What  was  the  character  of  his  mind? 
(P.  73).  What  was  the  nature  of  the  difficulty  respecting  Robert's  marriage  ? 
What  measures  were  taken  to  oblige  Robert  to  obey  the  Catholic  law  ? 
What  was  the  final  result?  Wlio  was  the  second  wife  of  Robert? 
Describe  her  conduct  and  occupations.  How  did  Robert  employ  himself? 
How  was  the  intelligence  from  Palestine  received  in  Europe?  Why 
were  tiie  Jews  persecuted  7  What  advice  did  Sylvester  II.  give  ?  What 
was  the  cause  of  the  quarrel  between  Robert  and  Otbo  WilUam  ?  What 
storv  is  told  df  the  first  battle  7  What  was  the  final  result  7  How  many 
children  did  Robert  leave  7  Who  succeeded  him  7  Why  was  the  thira 
son  chosen  7  Oive  an  account  of  the  quarrel  and  reconciliation  between 
Richard  IIL  and  Robert. 

,    Conversation  on  Chapter  VIL 

(P.  76).  Wliat  is  farther  said  of  the  character  and  habits  of  Robert? 
Oive  tiie  story  of  the  beggar.  (P.  77).  Relate  the  story  of  the  thief  at 
mass.  What  is  the  next  anecdote  illustrating  his  liberality  7  Relate  the 
two  anecdotes  of  the  king's  music.  (P.  78).  What  was  tne  theory  with 
regard  to  the  end  of  the  world  at  that  time  7  What  effect  did  it  have  ? 
(P.  79).  What  prevented  a  famine  temporarily  7 

CHAPTER  Vin. 

(P.  80).  Did  Henry  meet  with  any  opposition  in  mounting  his  father'a 
throne  7  Whose  protection  did  he  seek  7  Was  Henry  or  Ck>nstance  vic- 
torious? How  did  Henry  satisfy  his  brother?  (P.  81).  What  plan  did 
Robert  of  Normandy  form  to  atone  for  the  murder  of  his  brother  f  What 
were  his  wishes  respectixig  his  son  7  What  difficulty  did  he  foresee  7  In 
wboM  care  did  he  place  his  son  7    Were  the  claims  of  his  aoa  opposed  ? 
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By  wbomT  What  was  the  relationship  between  Manger  and  yoan^ 
William?  (See  p.  75).  What  saccesa  did  his  opposition  meet  with? 
What  character  did  William  exhibit  ?  Where  did  he  afterward  distingnish 
himself?  Whst  is  said  of  the  close  of  Henry's  life  ?  (P.  82).  What  was 
the  state  of  the  Chnrch  at  this  time  ?  What  is  said  of  Benedict  IX.  f 
What  is  said  of  Leo  IX.?  What  important  act  of  his  is  here  mentioned? 
What  is  meant  by  simony  7 

CoirrxiUATioN  oir  Chapter  VTII. 

(P.  83).  Wliat  is  said  of  the  institotion  of  chivalry  ?  What  is  the  common 
opinion  as  to  its  origin  ?  Describe  the  ceremonies  of  knighting  a  noble- 
man. (P.  84).  What  were  the  essential  points  in  the  education  of  boys  at 
that  time  ?    What  is  said  of  their  domestic  daties  ?     (P.  85).  How  did  the 

Sirit  of  chivalry  affect  the  lower  classes  of  people  ?  (P.  86).  What  were 
e  regnlations  m  regard  to  fighting?  (P.  87).  Was  the  science  of  geogra- 
phy much  known  at  this  time  7  What  does  the  canon  of  Bremen  say  of 
Sweden  and  Norway  7    How  does  he  describe  the  inhabitants  of  Russia  ? 

CHAPTER  IX. 

rP.  88).  Who  was  the  gaardian  of  Philip  I.  ?  Under  what  circomstances 
dio  he  begin  to  reign  ?  What  character  did  he  exhibit  7  Whom  did  he  at- 
tack in  Flanders  ?  (P.  89).  How  did  Philip  close  his  qnarrel  with  Robert  7 
What  is  said  of  his  marriage  7  What  nation,  at  this  time,  began  to  roose 
the  fears  of  Earope  7  How  did  Alexis  Comnenos  feel  and  act  7  What  did 
Urban  II.  do  7  What  is  said  of  Peter  the  Hermit  7  What  was  the  condi- 
tion of  France  during  the  preparations  fiyr  the  crusade  7  What  division  of 
the  crusaders  was  made  7  Describe  the  march  of  the  first  division. 
(P.  91).  How  were  they  treated  by  the  nations  through  whose  possessions 
they  passed  7  Why  was  the  other  part  of  these  crusaders  divided  7  Name 
as  many  of  the  commanders  as  yon  can.  (P.  92).  How  did  Alexia  receive 
them,  when  they  reached  Constantinople  7  What  was  the  result  of  their 
expedition  to  Jerusalem  7  W1m>  commanded  the  second  expedition  ?  What 
became  of  it  ?  (P.  93).  What  was  the  state  of  things  in  France  at  this 
period  7  Who  had  possession  of  Normandy  7  VTbo  defended  the  territories 
of  France  against  his  incursions  7  What  other  enemies  did  Louis  have  to 
contend  against,  after  the  death  of  William  Ruftts  7  What  was  the  state 
of  feeling  between  Louis  and  Bertrade  7  What  was  the  character  of  Louis  7 
Was  he  popular?  (P.  94).  What  desire  did  Philip  express  in  reference  to 
his  burial  7  Describe  the  coin  that  he  introduced.  What  was  the  extent 
of  the  sovereignty  of  France  at  that  time  7 

CONTBRSATION  ON  ChaPTXR  IX. 

(P.  95).  Give  as  much  information  as  yon  can  about  Uie  division  of  Franca 
after  the  death  of  Philip.  What  parts  of  France  have  been  possessed  by 
the  Kin^  of  England  7  Recount  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  founda- 
tion of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  (P.  96).  What  was  the  character 
of  Robert  Oniscard  7  What  was  that  of  Boemond  7  What  stratagem  did 
he  employ  for  returning  from  Antioch  to  Sicily  7  (P.  97).  What  anecdotes 
are  given  of  the  insolent  conduct  of  the  crusaders  7  (r.  98).  Why  were 
coats  of  arms  and  family  surnames  assumed  by  the  nobility  7  (P.  99).  What 
is  said  of  the  invention  of  the  tournament  7— of  its  laws  f— of  the  weapona 
nsed?  (P.  100).  Were  the  expenses  of  the  toomament  great?  Describe 
the  carious  shoes  worn  at  this  time. 

CHAPTER  X. 

{P.  102).  What  expedient  had  the  lords  around  Paris  resorted  to  for  the 
sake  of  gaining  wealth?  What  course  did  Louis  take  with  regard  to  those 
robbers  ?  What  foreign  enemy  did  Louis  attack  7  Which  of  tne  two  kmgt 
proved  the  conqueror  7  Who  arranged  a  peace  between  them  7  Was  this 
peace  permanent?    (P.  103).  Wai  Loais  aUe  to  defoad  hiauelf  a^^aixuit 
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the  Kino^  of  England  find  the  Emperar  of  Geimtny  f  To  whtt  meuu  did 
he  resort  to  gain  assistance  ?  What  was  the  result  ?  Describe  the  cir- 
camstanccB  oT  the  death  of  the  son  of  Loais.  How  did  this  affect  Loais  ? 
(P.  104).  Hovr  was  Stephen  received  by  the  Normans  T  Why  did  they  dis- 
like Gfoffry  ?  Which  party  did  the  Duke  of  Aqaitaine  join  t  What  was 
his  conduct  ?  How  did  his  croelr^  afterward  appear  to  him  1  What  did 
he  do  to  relieve  his  conscience  f  How  did  be  provide  for  his  family  f 
(P.  105).  How  did  Louis  secure  the  good-will  of  the  merchants  and  towns- 
people /  Describe  the  communes  ?  What  were  the  effects  of  the  king's 
management  7 

Conversation  on  Chaptxr  X. 

(P.  106).  Was  Louis  specially  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  learning  T 
What  cause  tended  to  increase  the  ^enerid  love  for  learning  ?  (P.  107). 
What  two  men  are  mentioned  as  eminent  for  scholarsliip.  at  tliis  period  f 
What  is  said  of  the  Abbe  Segur  I  W^hat  of  Abelard  I  To  what  sort  of 
literature  were  the  nobles  devoted  ?  Describe  the  troubadours.  (P.  108). 
What  is  said  of  the  lanpasqe  of  Provence  t  How  is  the  poctr>'  of  the 
troubadours  described  ?  What  were  the  trouveres  ?  How  did  they  differ 
from  tho  troubadours  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  their  name  7  How  are 
the  courts  for  the  trial  of  wit  described  7 


CHAPTER  XL 

(P.  110).  What  was  the  general  character  of  Louis  VTL  7  Wliat  w  said 
of  his  early  life  f  (P.  111).  What  two  enemies  did  Louis  VIL  make 7 
What  indnced  him  to  make  peace  with  Thiband  7  What  was  the  intelli- 
gence which  put  a  stop  to  the  quarrels  in  Normandy  and  the  south  of 
France?  (P.  112).  How  did  the  people  feel  toward  the  new  crusade 7 
What  was  the  opmion  of  Begar  7  w  hy  did  Lonis  choose  to  travel  by  land 
instead  of  by  sea  7  (P.  lUi).  How  were  the  French  received  at  Constant!* 
Dople  1  To  what  place  did  they  next  proceed  7  What  question  arose 
about  the  road  7  Which  ronte  did  Louis  take  7  (P.  114).  How  long  did  be 
pursue  it  7  Give  an  account  of  the  battle  mentioned,  and  of  his  subsequent 
difficulties.  What  led  the  remainder  of  tho  army  to  select  Gilbert  as  their 
leader?  (P.  115).  When  Louis  had  reached  Satalia,  how  did  he  decide  to 
proceed  7  What  became  of  tlie  soldiers  7  Give  an  account  of  the  remain* 
der  of  this  expedition.  How  was  Louis  received  in  France  on  his  return  7 
What  changes  in  disposition  did  he  manifest  7  (P.  116).  After  Eleanor 
was  divorced  from  Louis,  whom  did  she  marry  ?  What  were  the  posses- 
sions of  Henry  Plantagenet?  What  were  the  feelings  of  Louis  toward 
him?  How  long  did  the  wars  between  these  two  last?  What  part  did 
Lonis  take  in  the  war  between  Henry  and  his  sons  7  What  artifice  did  he 
make  use  of  in  order  to  gain  possession  of  Vemeuil  7  (P.  llt^).  How  did  he 
attempt  to  take  Rouen?  (P.  119).  What  statements  are  made  with  refer- 
ence to  the  ooronatiou  of  Philip?  How  did  he  treat  his  mother?  Who 
waa  his  chief  counselor  7     (P.  119).  What  was  the  last  act  of  Louis  7 

Conversation  on  Chapter  XL 

What  is  said  of  the  Albigenaes  7  How  did  the  pope  proceed  against 
them?  (P.  120).  How  were  the  Jews  treated?  what  was  the  story  of 
the  oriflamme?  (P.  121).  What  was  the  story  of  St.  Martin's  banner? 
What  is  said  of  the  condition  of  Paris  ?  Of  its  extent  7  Of  its  govern- 
ment? (P.  122).  What  was  now  the  state  of  affairs  in  Italy?  What 
names  were  given  to  the  two  parties  in  the  controversy  there  7  Give  the 
origin  of  these  names.  Describe  tho  combat  between  the  two  blind  men 
and  the  pig.  Describe  thnt  between  the  attendants  of  the  pope  and  the 
monks  of  St.  Genevieve.  How  did  it  end  7  (P.  184).  Give  an  account  of  the 
Child's  CroMde.    What  wai  (be  end  of  it  7 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

(P.  125).  What  is  said  or  the  govennnent  of  Philip  Augustas?  What 
was  hia  character?  What  was  nis  principal  motive  of  action?  What 
caasea  of  difficult>'  arose  between  Hcnrv  and  Philip?  (P.  1U6).  Where  did 
they  coramonly  hold  their  ooitferences  f  What  did  Philip  do  to  this  elm  7 
For  what  reason  did  he  exhibit  great  friendship  with  Prince  Richard  ? 
What  plan  for  a  cmsade  did  they  iform  ?  What  broke  up  their  enterprise  7 
What  did  they  do  in  the  spring?  Was  the  unpleasant  feeling  between 
the  two  kings  strengthened  or  diminished  at  Acre  ?  How  did  they  act 
there?  (P.  1'27).  What  caused  Philip  to  return  to  Europe?  What  oath 
did  he  first  take  7  Why  did  be  stop  in  Rome  ?  How  did  Richard's  success 
affect  him  7  What  coarse  did  he  take  on  bearing  of  Richard's  imptison* 
ment  ?  Was  he  successful  in  his  plans  ?  After  the  release  of  Richard* 
what  was  the  state  of  things  between  the  two  kings?  (P.  126).  What  is 
sajd  of  the  two  marriages  which  Philip  contracted  7  After  the  death  of 
Richard  of  England,  who  took  possession  of  his  dominions  7  What  became 
of  Arthur  ol  Bretagne?  How  did  Philip  obtain  possession  of  Normandy  7 
(P.  129).  Who  encouraged  him  to  invade  E^ngland  ?  How  was  he  restram- 
edT  What  territory  did  he  invade?  What  recalled  him  from  Flanders? 
What  confederacy  was  formed  against  him  7  *  Where  did  the  first  important 
battle  take  place  1  Give  as  lull  an  account  of  this  battle  as  you  can. 
(P.  131).  Wliat  was  the  state  of  the  war  with  the  Alhigenses  at  this  time  ? 
Who  conducted  the  persecutions  ?  How  came  Prince  Louis  to  invade  En- 
gland ?  What  did  his  father  say  to  it  ?  How  came  the  English  to  declare 
against  him?  (P.  132).  Describe  the  plan,  saccess,  and  final  result  of  the 
iitlh  crusade.  What  were  Philip's  feelings  in  regard  to  his  wealth? 
What  did  he  do  ?  What  new  military  arrangements  did  Philip  introduce 
into  France  7 

CoKTERSATIOy  OIT  ChAPTXR  XII. 

fP.  133).  Was  crusading  particulariy  attractive  to  the  French  people  7 
Who  founded  the  four  pnncipalities  in  the  East,  here  mentioned?  What 
is  said  of  Saladin  ?  After  Rictiard  returned,  how  did  the  crusaders  prosper  7 
To  what  city  did  they  next  turn  their  steps?  How  was  Constantinople 
situated  ?  Who  became  masters  of  Constantinople  ?  About  how  long  did 
the  empire  of  Constantinople  remain  to  them  7  What  is  said  of  the  closing 
years  of  Baldwin  II.?  (P.  135).  Qive  the  anecdote  of  the  return  of  the 
pretended  Baldwin.  (P.  136).  After  bis  death,  how  was  Jane  regarded  by 
the  people  7  What  measures  did  she  take  to  free  herself  from  the  odium 
which  she  had  incurred  7  (P.  137).  How  was  Philip  Augustus  regarded  by 
the  people  ?  What  did  he  ao  for  Paris  ?  Give  an  account  of  the  pavement; 
of  the  wall;  of  the  Louvre;  of  the  remaining  improvements.  (P.  139|. 
What  is  said  of  the  progress  of  learning  in  these  days  ?  What  were  Phil- 
ip's own  tastes  7    What  is  said  of  the  romances  of  that  day  ? 

CHAPTER  Xm. 

(P.  139).  What  circumstance  led  Philip  to  omit  crowning  his  son  before 
bis  death?  What  was  the  character  ofXouis  VIII.?  (P.  140).  Describe 
bis  coronation.  Did  Henry  of  England  attend  it  7  Give  an  account  of  die 
desertion  of  Savary  in  the  following  war.  What  war  did  Philip  enter  into 
next  7  (P.  141).  Describe  the  siege  of  Avignon.  What  were  the  circnm- 
itances  of  the  king's  death  7 

COKTXBSATION  OV  ChAPTJCR  XIII. 

(P.  142).  Describe  Jersey.  What  it  said  of  Guernsey  7  Of  Bark  and 
Aldemey  7  What  is  the  Isnguftge  of  these  islands  ?  Do  they  most  re- 
■emblo  the  French  or  English  7  (P.  143).  What  was  the  success  of  the 
first  expedition  of  the  French  against  Jersey?  Describe  the  second. 
(P.  144.)    What  acooimt  im  here  given  of  Pvij,  at  the  present  day  7    Hofir 


610  QUB8TI0NS. 

do  the  Seine  and  the  Thames  compare  ?    What  ia  aaid  of  the  bnildinga  of 
Paria  t    Of  Notre  Dame  ? 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

(P.  146).  What  waa  the  character  of  aneen  Blanch?  What  waa  her 
conduct  during  ber  aou'a  minority  ?  What  ia  aaid  of  the  character  of  Lonia 
IX.  ?  (P.  147).  What  coorae  did  he  take  in  reference  to  the  croaadea  T 
What  was  the  advice  of  hia  mother  and  ooonselora  on  this  aabject  t  Whom 
did  ho  leave  as  regent  on  hia  departure  7  How  did  he  gain  poaaeaaion  of 
Damietta?  (P.  14Bt.  How  was  hia  march,  after  leaving  Damietta,  oh- 
atractod  ?  How  did  the  inhabitanta  of  Masaoara  defend  themael vea  7  How 
waa  his  army  now  situated  7  Do  yon  know  what  the  Oreek  fire  that  the  Turks 
naed  waa  7  (P.  149).  What  canaed  the  death  of  Blanch  7  On  what  terms 
did  Louia  at  last  escape  fitmi  captivity  7  What  ia  the  inatance  given  here 
of  his  honorable  conduct  T    How  long  did  he  remain  in  Paieatine  ?    What 


government 

of  his  justice  7  How  waa  it  exhibited  7  Was  the  character  of  Chariea  of 
Anjou  like  that  of  Louis  7  (P.  151).  Describe  his  conquest  of  the  Two  Sici- 
lies. Relate  the  circumstancea  attendant  upon  the  dei^  of  Conradin.  Dur- 
iiag  these  conquests  of  Chariea,  how  waa  Louia  engaged  7  What  waa  tfao 
anhstance  of  the  treaty  between  Louia  and  the  king  of  ArragonT  (P.  152). 
What  exchange  of  territory  did  Louia  and  Henry  III.  of  England  make  ? 
What  advice  did  he  give  to  Hennr  in  his  difficnltiea  widi  the  banos? 
What  did  be  say  to  the  baitma  7  w  as  his  advice  followed  7  What  is  said 
of  the  embarkation  and  voyage  of  the  next  cruaade  7  Where  did  tiie  kio^ 
die  7  Of  what  diaeaae  7  (P.  153).  What  ia  aaid  of  the  airival  of  Chariea 
of  Ai\jon7 

ComrvBaATioN  on  Chaptkr  XIV. 

(P.  154).  What  became  of  the  glove  of  Conradin  7  What  became  of  the 
earl  of  Flanders  7  Under  what  circumatances  did  Blanch  interfere  between 
the  canons  of  Notre  Dame  7  What  are  canons  7  What  did  theae  canons 
do  7  (P.  155).  How  did  the  queen  then  proceed  7  Give  as  full  an  account 
of  Lord  JoinviUe  as  yon  can  7  (P.  156).  What  account  does  he  give  of 
Oeoffirey  de  Sergine's  defense  of  the  king  7  (P.  157).  Describe  his  ca]}ture 
by  the  Saracens.  How  was  his  life  preserved  7  (P.  158).  W^hat  is  said  of 
the  king's  piety  7  Why  did  Lord  Jomville  decline  accompanying  Louia  on 
hia  aeoond  expedition  f 

CHAPTER  XV. 

(P.  159).  Under  what  circumstances  did  Philip  III.  commence  hia  reign? 
How  did  he  cloae  die  war  with  the  king  of  Tunis  7  Wltat  was  die  sub- 
stance of  the  treaty  7  Where,  and  from  what  cauae  did  hia  queen  die  7 
(P.  159).  What  deaths  followed  hers  7  What  was  the  character  of  Philip  ? 
How  came  he  to  be  called  the  Bold  7  What  waa  the  difficulty  between 
Maria  and  Pierre  de  la  Broase  7  (P.  161).  What  waa  the  state  of  affairs 
in  Spain  at  this  time?  What  nart  did  King  Philip  take 7  What  is  the 
story  of  the  sealed  packet  7  What  is  said  of  the  prosperity  of  Charles  of 
A^on  7  What  conspiracy  was  formed  7  (P.  162).  How  is  the  masaacre 
deacribed  7  Who  was  spared  7  Why  7  What  did  Charles  do  on  hearing 
of  thia?    What  agreement  waa  formed  between  Chariea  and  Pedro  i 

iP.  163).  Did  Pedro  perform  his  part  7  What  couree  did  the  pope  and  the 
Ling  or  France  take,  in  conaequence  of  Pedro's  conduct?  What  was  the 
result  of  the  batde  between  De  Lanria  and  Charles  the  Lame?  What 
were  the  circumstances  of  the  death  of  Charles  of  Anjou  7  What  was 
Philip's  object  in  his  expedition  to  Spain  ?  (P.  164).  What  was  die  result  7 
How  was  It  that  the  crown  of  France  obtained  poiaeisioii  of  die  territories 
of  the  counts  of  Tonlooae  7 


QUESTIONS.  «11 

CoinrxBaATiON  on  Chapter  XV. 

(P.  165).  What  is  laid  of  the  troahadoan  7  Of  the  Bomonce  of  the  Roae  f 
What  U  iaid  of  the  habits  of  readingthen  prevalent  7  (P.  166).  "What  were 
■eneschalt  and  baOliea  7  (P.  167).  Repeat  the  information  Riven  aboat  tho 
French  coinage.    Deacribe  the  manner  of  oaing  the  Greek  fire. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

(P.  170).  What  waa  the  character  of  Philio  IV.  7  Wliat  waa  that  of  hifl 
wife  7  what  was  that  of  his  ministers  7  Wliat  affairs  occupied  Philip 
daring  the  earhr  part  of  his  reign  7  (P.  171).  What  course  did  Edward  I. 
take  f  Were  his  attempts  to  secure  peace  saccessfiil  7  How  did  the  war 
between  France  and  England  originate  7  What  steps  did  the  two  monarcht 
take  7  What  enterprise  occupied  Edward'i  attention  at  that  time  7  What 
plan  was  Philip  interested  in  7  Who  had  possession  of  Flanders  at  that 
time  7  How  did  Guy  propose  to  strengthen  his  power  7  How  did  Philip 
frustrate  his  plan  7  (P.  172).  What  league  was  formed  against  Philip  7 
Was  it  a  permanent  one  7  How  was  the  war  in  Flanders  conducted  7  By 
what  means  did  Philip  get  Guv  Dampierre  into  his  hands  7  How  did  he 
govern  Flanders  7  What  was  we  result  of  the  first  battle  here  mentioned  7 
Of  tho  second  7    What  did  the  Flemings  demand  of  king  Philip  7    Bid  ha 

S've  them  peace  7  Wliat  was  now  the  state  of  feeling  between  Philip  and 
e  pope  7  (P.  174) .  What  was  the  commencement  of  uieir  quarrel  7  Under 
what  cirramstances  was  the  pope  taken  prisoner  7  How  was  he  rescued  ? 
(P.  175).  What  accident  happened  at  the  coronation  of  Clement  V.?  What 
was  the  origin  of  the  order  of  Knights  Templars  7  (P.  176].  Why  did 
Philip  wish  to  destroy  them  7  By  what  pretense  did  he  get  tnem  into  his 
power  1  How  were  thev  tried  7  How  were  they  executed  7  (P.  177).  To 
what  unwise  plan  did  Philip  retort,  for  raising  monev  7  What  advice  did 
he  give  his  scm  Louis  7  How  man^  sons  did  he  leave  7  How  many  of  them 
reigned  7  (P.  178).  Did  Philip  during  his  life  favor  the  nobles  or  the  middle 
classes  7  What  important  change  did  he  make,  in  the  meetings  of  tha 
States-General  7 

CO.STIRSATION  OV   CHAPTER  XVI. 

Why  should  not  the  States -General  be  called  parliaments  7  What  is  said 
of  the  general  assembly  7  (P.  179).  Who  first  convened  the  States-General  7 
Of  what  classes  were  they  composed  7  Describe  the  parliament.  (P.  180). 
By  what  terms  is  the  distinction  between  the  two  classes  of  the  nobili^^ 
now  kept  up  7  Describe  the  tiara.  How  were  the  females  of  this  period 
dressed?  (P.  161).  How  did  the  nobles  dress 7  How  did  the  common 
people  7  What  laws  respecting  dress  were  passed  7  What  does  tumpt" 
uary  mean  7  What  laws  were  enacted  wito  reference  to  food  7  Were 
these  sumptuary  laws  7  (P.  182).  How  did  the  houses  of  the  English  and 
French  compare  7  What  curious  custom  is  here  spoken  of  7  What  is  said 
of  the  crusades  7 

CHAPTER  XVn. 

(P.  183).  Name  the  three  kings  whose  lives  are  given  in  this  chapter? 
Were  their  reigns  lonp7  What  does  Hutin  mean?  jP.  184).  Who  wa« 
the  chief  manager  of  affairs,  under  Louis  X.  How  did  Cuarles  of  Valois  act 
toward  Marigny  7  Did  he  afterward  repent  7  What  new  method  did  Louis 
resort  to  for  raising  money  ?  For  what  purpose  in  particular  did  Louii 
wish  money  7  What  difficulties  did  he  meet  with  in  the  sie^e  of  Courtray  7 
(P.  185).  What  were  the  circumstances  of  the  death  ot  Louis  7  What  wa« 
its  probable  cause  7  How  long  had  he  reigned  7  Who  succeeded  himf 
Why  was  not  his  daughter  Jane  his  successor  7  What  was  the  character 
of  Philip's  reign  7  What  example  is  given  of  his  efforts  to  benefit  hia 
kingdom  7  (P.  186).  Who  succeeded  PhUip  V.  How  did  Charles  IV.  treat 
the  natives  of  Lombardy  7    What  was  the  state  of  England  during  hif  r«ign  T 


eiS  QUESTIONS. 

Who  was  manarcb  there  7  What  was  Isabella's  plan  7  What  waa  tho 
state  of  Flanders?  (P.  187).  What  is  said  of  Charles  of  Yalois?  Describe 
tfa«  king's  death. 

CoiiTEnSATlON   OS    CHAPTER  XVII. 

What  means  was  the  wife  of  Moriffny  accused  of  having  nsed  to  tako 


tile  sick?  (P.  190).  What  is  the  present  conditiim  of  this  hos}>ital?  At 
what  era  was  the  chanpre  made  ?  What  is  said  of  the  wood  of  ViDcennes  1 
(P.  191).  What  obicct  of  interest  still  remains  at  Vincenues  ?  Explain  the 
aatare  of  the  jabilce  established  by  Pope  Boniface.  How,  and  Tor  what 
reason  has  the  time  of  the  occnrrence  of  the  jubilee  been  since  changed  ? 

CHAPTER  XVm. 

(P.  103).  What  were  the  cm^nmstimcesofPhiltp's  ascension  oTthe  throne  7 
How  did  he  acquire  the  title  of  Philip  the  Fortunate  \  By  whom  was  his 
claim  to  the  tbmne  of  France  disputed  7  On  what  ground  did  Edward  III., 
of  England  claim  tlie  crown  of  France?  What  preparations  did  he  make 
for  war?  What  artifice  did  Philip  employ,  duriuic  the  truce,  for  capturing 
the  Breton  nobles?  (P.  194).  What  did  the  death  of  the  Breton  nobles 
arouse  Edward  to  do  7  Describe  Edward's  mctlxxl  of  attack  apon  France  7 
How  was  his  retreat  caused  7  Describe  Philip's  mode  of  defense.  What 
difficulty  was  caused  by  the  Genoese  ?  (P.  195).  How  was  the  rent  of  the 
French  army  commenced  7    What  is  related  of  tho  king  of  B<^emia7 


siege  ot  Calais  r     \\  uat  caused  peace  ,  .  

dauphin?    What  acquisitions  of  territory  did  Philip  makeT    During  his 
reign,  what  was  the  state  of  Bretagne  ? 

Conversation  on  Chapter  XVIII. 

(P.  197).  What  was  the  nature  of  the  tax  called  the  Gabelle?  (P.  198). 
What  \%  farminsf  a  tax  ?  What  is  said  of  the  rnvacres  of  the  black  death  7 
Over  what  countries  did  it  spread  /  (P.  198).  What  afxx)unt  is  here  tjiven 
of  tlie  Danish  colony  in  West  Greenland  ?  Wliy  are  they  not  visiteii  at  the 
preecnt  day  7  Give  an  account  of  the  two  attempts  which  have  been  made 
to  reach  tliem.  (P.  200).  Mention  the  principal  French  historians.  What 
is  said  of  Daniel?    (P.  201).  Of  French  literature  in  general  ? 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

(P.  302).  How  did  John  acquire  tlie  title  of  "  the  Good  7"  What  was  hii 
real  character  7  What  was  his  first  act  of  importance  7  By  what  action 
did  he  ofTend  the  king  of  Navarre  ?  (P.  203).  What  were  the  possessions 
of  the  king  of  Navarre  7  WTiy  did  he  not  receive  the  crown  of  France  7 
What  was  his  character?  What  crime  of  his  is  here  mentioned  7  Give 
the  circumstances  of  his  imprisonment.  Was  the  truce  hctwern  France 
and  England  well  kept?  (P.  204).  What  action  of  John  did  Edward  con- 
sider an  infiraction  of  the  truce?  Who  was  tho  first  to  commence  war? 
Where  did  the  two  kings  meet?  Describe  the  position  of  the  Black 
Prince.  What  part  did  cardinal  Perigord  take  7  Wliat  would  Edward 
have  consented  to  do?  WTiat  did  John  require  7  (P.  205).  How  did  John 
commence  the  battle  7  What  was  the  success  of  the  cavaW  7  De!«cribe 
the  rest  of  the  battle.  To  whom  did  John  surrender  ?  How  did  the  Black 
Prince  treat  John?  (P.  206).  What  compliment  did  he  pay  him?  How 
was  John  treated  in  England  7  How  long  did  he  remain  theVe  7  WTiat  is 
said  of  the  management  of  the  dauphin  7  Whst  occasioned  his  difficulties  7 
What  advantage  did  the  nobles  take  of  these  difficulties?  Describe  tho  in- 
mrectloD  called  the  Jacquerie  7    (P.  807).  What  effect  did  thia  have  npoa 
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the  cmarreh  of  the  Idngps  ?  After  this  iDgnrrection  wag  qtiellcd,  what  did 
Charles  of  Navarre  do?  Which  sTde  in  the  dispute  did  Marcel  take? 
After  the  dauphin  became  regent,  where  wan  his  anthority  the  stronp:cst7 
Who  possessed  the  most  power  in  Paris  ?  W^hat  oatrnee  did  Marcel  there 
proceed  to?  (P.  208).  How  had  he  fortified  Paris?  What  piece  of  treach- 
ery did  Marcel  attempt  7  How  was  he  prevented  ?  What  effect  did  Mar- 
cel's death  have  upon  the  affairs  of  the  kini?  of  Navarro  ?  W^hat  is  said  of 
the  close  ^of  this  quarrel  1  After  Charles  withdrew  his  claims,  what  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  the  dauphin  ?  What  course  did  Edward  take  ?  What 
means  of  defense  did  the  dauphin  adopt?  (P.  209).  What  did  Edward 
wish  of  the  French?  "What  circumstance  caused  him  to  consent  to  the 
wishes  of  the  French  nation  ?  On  what  terms  did  the  French  obtain  the 
release  of  John  ?  (P.  210).  What  plans  did  John  begin  to  form  on  his  return 
home  ?  What  was  the  conduct  of  his  sous,  the  hostages  in  England  T  How 
were  they  treated  there?  Wliat  course  did  John  feel  obliged  to  take? 
What  is  said  of  the  close  of  the  house  of  Bui^ndy  ? 

CoKYxnsATioN  oif  Chaptkr  XIX. 

(P.  211).  What  is  the  probable  origin  of  the  term  Jacquerie?  Where  is 
to  be  found  an  account  ot  this  insurrection  ?  What  anecdote  is  given  here  ? 
(P.  212).  Describe  the  taper.  Give  an  account  of  the  opening  hours  of  the 
day  in  Paris.  What  fmiti  had  the  French ?  (P.  213).  What  vegetables? 
What  is  said  of  the  conduct  of  the  scholars?  (P.  21 4|.  What  studies  at- 
tracted most  attention  ?  What  character  does  Petrarcn  give  the  English  ? 
Do  you  know  what  Petrarch  was  celebrated  for?  (P.  215).  What  does  he 
say  of  a  French  anny  ?  How  does  he  describe  France  at  the  time  of  his 
yisit  ?    What  does  he  say  of  Charles  V.  7 

k  '  *      ,* 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

(P.  216).  Wliat  was  the  conditkm  of  Charles's  kingdom  when  his  reign 
.commenced?    What  was  his  own  character?    What  was  his  disposition 
toward  learning  ?     (P.  217).  What  new  method  of  conducting  a  battle  did 
be  adopt  ?    What  did  Edward  ITT.  say  of  him  ?    What  was  the  character 
of  I>u  Ouesclin  ?    What  is  said  of  his  expedition  into  Spain  ?   What  change 
in  the  disposition  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince  was  observed  after  his  return 
.Worn  Spain  ?    Wliat  was  supposed  to  be  the  cause?     (P.  218).  What  ad- 
vantage did  Charles  take  of  this  ?     On  what  pretext  did  Charles  sttack 
Guienne  ?     With  what  success  ?    What  anecdote  is  told  of  the  death  of 
Dn  GuescUn  ?     (P.  219).  What  curious  dtfHcnlty  did  Charles  find  in  obtain- 
'  ■iu^'t  successor  to  Du  Guesclin?    Who  finally  accepted  it  ?    What  is  said 
of  Edward's  death  ?     Of  the  reign  of  his  grandson  t    Of  the  English  pos- 
sessions in  France.     (P.  220).  IIow  did  the  kin?  of  Navarre  act  toward 
diaries  ?    What  were  the  circumstances  of  Charies's  death  ?    What  was 
'.  its  cause  ?    To  what  extent  did  be  increase  the  royal  library  ?    How  was 
tlie  death  of  the  king  of  Navarre  caused  ? 

Conversation  on  Chapter  XX. 

'  (P.  2S1).  What  was  Charles's  character  for  attention  to  business  ?  What 
is  said  of  his  policy  in  carrying  on  war?  (P.  222).  How  is  his  conduct  in 
view  of  death  spoken  of?  What  is  said  of  his  wife  ?  What  advice  did  the 
French  poet  give  the  ladies  of  that  day  ?  (P.  223).  Describe  the  boots  worn 
at  that  time.    Describe  the  rest  of  the  men's  dress. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

(P.  224).  What  is  said  in  general  of  the  reien  of  Charles  VI.  ?  fP.  225). 
Wltf>  was  appointed  regent  during  the  minority  of  Charles?  What  was 
the  disposition  of  the  reeent's  brothers  7  Describe  the  controvcrny  between 
t\ie  Duke  of  Anjou  and  Dnrazzo.  What  was  the  result  of  the  duke'H  cx- 
.  peditiun  into  Italy  ?  Who  succeeded  to  the  regency  of  France  ?  fP.  22C). 
S^or  wb(U  reasoo  had  the  education  of  Charles  boon  neglected  by  his  nn- 
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cles  1  Deicribe  tbe  attempt  at  invading  England.  How  waa  it  defeated  T 
When  was  a  second  attempt  made  7  How  was  this  one  defeated  7  (P.  287). 
What  is  said  of  the  first  part  of  tbe  king's  reign  7  Give  an  aocoant  of  the 
caase  of  his  resolution  to  attack  Bretagne.  By  what  incident  was  his  ex- 
pedition broken  up  7  (P.  228).  What  accident  bronght  on  a  retam  of  bis 
insanity  t  (P.  S29).  What  was  the  state  of  feeling  between  the  dokes  of 
Bargondv  and  of  Orleans  ?  What  was  the  result  of  tbe  qnairel  between 
tliem  7  How  did  the  duke  of  B organdy  escape  ponishment  7  What  effect 
did  these  circumstances  have  upon  the  duchess  of  Oiieans  ?  (P.  230). 
Were  France  and  England  engaged  in  any  contest  now  7  What  did  Hen- 
ry V.  do  7  Describe  the  siece  of  Harfleur.  What  was  the  state  of  the 
English  arm^  when  it  reached  Agincoort7  (P.  231).  Give  an  account  of  the 
battle  of  Aginoonrt.  How  did  it  happen  that  the  French,  who  possessed 
the  most  powerful  army,  were  defeated  7  What  prevented  Henry  from 
taking  advantage  of  his  victory  7  What  effect  did  tnis  have  upon  the  con- 
troversy between  the  Bursundians  and  Armagnacs  7  What  account  is 
given  of  the  conduct  of  Charles  7  How  did  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  obtain  an 
entrance  into  Paris  7  (P.  232J.  How  was  the  life  of  the  dauphin  saved  7 
Under  what  circumstances  did  Henr^  land  in  France  7  With  what  success 
did  he  meet  7  Give  an  account  of  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy. 
(P.  233).  What  steps  did  Philip  the  Good  take  to  revenge  the  death  of  his 
father  f  On  what  conditions  did  Henry  obtain  the  appointment  to  the  re- 
gency 7  What  was  now  the  apparent  position  of  tne  dauphin  7  "^^liat 
circumstance  brought  Henry  back  to  France  7  What  prevented  bis  car- 
rying on  a  vigorous  war  in  France 7  (P.  234).  Wliere  aid  be  die?  What 
is  said  of  Charles  VI.'s  life  and  death?  Who  was  his  successor?  What 
can  yon  say  of  the  affairs  of  Naples  daring  the  reign  of  Charles  VI.  1 

CONVERBATION  OV  CHAPTER  XXI. 

(P.  235).  What  is  said  of  the  introduction  of  plays  into  France  7  When 
were  they  introduced  into  England  7  What  account  is  given  of  die  early 
plays,  and  the  manner  of  performing  them  7  (P.  236).  w  hat  is  said  of  the 
value  of  the  sou  at  that  time  7  Do  yon  know  what  American  coin  it  is  now 
considered  equal  to  7  What  is  here  said  of  the  history  of  plaving  cards  ? 
What  is  said  of  the  meaning  of  the  figures  upon  the  cards  7  What  are  the 
French  words  for  choir  and  tieart?  (P.  237).  Describe  tbe  murder  of  Mont- 
didier  7  By  what  means  was  it  disooverea  7  What  test  was  employed  to 
discover  the  guilt  of  Macaire  7  (P.  238).  What  was  the  result  of  the  trial  T 
What  is  said  of  the  gipsies  7  (P.  239).  What  is  tbe  common  opinion  as 
to  their  origin  7 

CHAPTER  XXIL 

At  what  age  was  Charles  crowned?  (P.  240).  Under  what  circam- 
stancei^  did  he  commence  his  reign  7  What  was  nis  character  and  dispo- 
sition f  What  position  did  the  English  occupy  in  France  7  What  is  said 
of  the  manner  in  which  Salisbury  conducted  the  siege  of  Orleans  7  What 
was  the  battle  of  the  herrings  7  What  did  the  French  offer  7  What  result 
did  Charles  prepare  himself  for  7  Who  encouraged  him  to  hold  out?  Give 
the  earl^  history  of  Joan  of  Arc  as  fully  as  you  can.  Wliat  success  did  she 
meet  with  at  Orleans  7  What  effect  did  her  courage  and  religious  preten- 
sions have  upon  the  French  soldiery  7  What  was  the  effect  of  her  presence 
upon  the  English  7  W*hat  was  the  second  enterprise  which  Joan  wished 
to  perform  7  Did  she  succeed  in  this  7  (P.  242).  Under  what  circumstances 
did  she  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  English  7  How  ought  they  to  have  treated 
her?  How  did  thev  treat  her?  Describe  her  trial.  On  what  pretense 
was  she  put  to  death  ?  What  was  her  prophecy  at  the  place  of  her  death  ? 
How  was  it  afterward  verified  7  (P.  243).  What  is  said  of  Charles's  mili- 
tary men  ?  What  ouality  prevented  his  own  success  in  war  7  What  pre- 
vented activitv  on  the  part  of  the  English  7  Wliat  was  tbe  state  of  feeling 
in  France  with  respect  to  the  English  government  7  What  diminished  the 
authority  of  the  English  ?    (P.  845).  Wliat  was  the  character  of  Loaia,  the 
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■on  of  Charles  T  Wbat  particolar  act  incorred  the  diipleaaare  of  his  father  7 
To  what  banishment  was  he  sentenced?  (P.  246).  What  was  his  oondact 
after  the  close  of  his  banishment  7  What  was  tlie  close  of  the  war  with 
the  English?  Of  what  crimes  was  Louis  suspected?  What  caused 
Charles's  death  T  Who  succeeded  him  upon  the  torone  ?  (P.  247).  What 
military  companies  did  Charles  establish!  What  is  said  or  the  return  of 
the  duke  of  Orleans  from  England? 

ComrSRSATION  ON  CHAPTER  XXII. 

(p.  248).  What  is  said  of  Agnes  Sorel?  Why  was  she  called  the  Lady 
of  Beauty  ?  What  account  is  given  of  the  captivity  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  ? 
^.  249^.  What  became  of  the  queen  of  Bavaria  ?  Describe  her  monument. 
(P.  250).  After  the  death  of  Gregory  XI.  what  difficulty  arose  among  the 
cardinals  ?  To  what  extent  was  the  controversy  carried  ?  What  did  the 
emperor  Sigismond  do?  How  did  pope  John  escape  from  Sigismond? 
(P.  251).  How  was  the  oontroveniy  with  respect  to  the  office  of  pope  finally 
settled?  What  account  of  Hubs  is  here  given?  How  did  Jerome  of 
Prague  fall  into  the  power  of  his  enemies  ?  (P.  252).  What  is  said  of  his 
manner  of  defending  himself?  What  circumstances  rendered  his  eloquence 
remarkable  ?  Describe  his  execution.  (P.  253).  What  had  been  taking 
place  during  this  time  in  the  empire  of  the  East?  Who  was  the  emperor 
of  Constantmople  ?  How  did  Mohammed  II.  gain  this  city  ?  In  whose 
power  has  it  smce  remained?  What  advantage  to  the  rest  of  Europe  fol- 
lowed the  capture  of  Constantinople  ?  (P.  254).  What  is  here  told  us  of  the 
Chronicles  of  Froissart  ?  What  of  Monstrelef  s  history  ?  What  does  he  tell 
us  of  dress  in  1461  ? 

CHAPTER  XXm. 

(P.  255).  What  did  Louis  do  on  hearing  of  his  father's  death?  (P.  S56). 
Describe  his  character?  Whither  did  he  proceed  after  his  coronation? 
What  was  his  first  act  as  king?  How  did  he  proceed  in  reference  to  the 
officers  who  had  been  appointed  by  his  father?  How  did  the  nobles  regard 
tiiese  changes  ?  For  wnat  reason  did  the  Count  of  Charolois  join  the  league 
of  the  Public  Good  ?  (P.  257).  Under  what  curcnmstances  was  the  battle 
at  Mimtlheri  fought?  Who  gained  the  victoi^7  What  did  Louis  do? 
What  means  did  he  take  for  enlisting  the  Parisians  upon  his  side  ?  How 
was  the  army  of  Charolois  afterward  increased?  What  prevented  their 
success?  (P.  258).  How  did  Louis  succeed  in  breaking  up  the  league? 
Did  he  keep  his  promises  to  the  members  of  the  league  ?  What  became  of 
the  Duke  of  Bern  ?  Who  succeeded  to  the  dukedom  of  Burgundy  on  the 
death  of  Philip  the  Good  ?  How  did  Louis  hope  to  disarm  the  resentment 
of  Charles?  (P.  259).  How  did  Louis  come  to  the  appointed  meeting? 
What  surprised  him  tnere  ?  How  came  he  to  be  taken  prisoner  by  Charles  ? 
What  means  did  he  have  recourse  to  ft>r  obtaining  release  ?  (P.  260).  In 
what  state  of  mind  was  Charles  ?  How  was  the  matter  finally  settled  ? 
How  did  the  Parisians  regard  these  affairs  ?  (P.  261 ).  How  was  Charles 
again  displeased  by  Louis  V  What  prevented  a  war?  How  was  the  duka 
ofBerri's  death  caused?  How  did  Charles  avenge  it?  Wliat  account  is 
given  of  St.  Pol?  What  agreement  respecting  him  did  Charies  and  Louis 
make?  (P.  262).  What  was  tihe  result?  Under  what  circumstances  was 
Louis  threatened  with  war  from  England?  Did  he  resort  to  arms  for  de- 
fense  ?  How  did  he  obtain  peace  ?  What  is  said  of  his  conduct  toward 
the  English  ?  (P.  263).  How  was  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  satisfied  b^  the 
treaty  between  Louis  and  the  king  of  England  ?  What  induced  him  to 
make  peace  with  Louis?  In  what  direction  did  be  next  turn  his  arms? 
What  reason  had  Campobasso  for  being  offended  with  Charles?  What  re- 
renge  did  he  take  ?  (r.  264).  Into  whcHie  hands  did  the  possessions  of  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  fall  ?  What  is  said  of  Mary's  situation  ?  How  did  the 
people  of  Ghent  receive  the  news  of  the  duke's  death  ?  How  did  Mary 
attempt  to  oonciliate  Louis  ?  What  means  did  he  employ  for  increasing 
the  reoellioiu  dispositioa  of  her  sabjecta  ?    How  did  he  sooceed  ?    (P.  265). 
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Whiit  acti  of  rebellion  did  the  citiseiu  of  Ghent  proceed  to  T  Wlioin  did 
Mary  marry  7  After  her  death  how  were  her  huabond  and  ton  treated  7 
VVMiat  is  said  of  the  closing  years  of  the  life  of  king  Louis  ?  iP.  260j.  How 
did  he  guard  himself  against  treacher}'  from  hie  sabjerts  7  Id  what  ways 
did  he  attempt  to  conceal  from  others  the  state  of  his  health  I  (P.  S67). 
What  means  did  he  take  to  prolong  his  life  I  What  is  said  of  his  death  7 
What  was  his  treatment  of  his  first  wife  f  How  did  he  treat  his  second 
wift'  ?  What  children  did  he  leave  7  What  is  said  of  the  pleasure  he  took 
in  executions  f  (P.  2(iH).  Recount  the  additions  which  Louis  made  to  the 
territories  of  France,  and  the  means  by  which  he  acquired  them. 

Conversation  os  Chapter  XXIII. 

What  is  said  of  king  Reguier  7  What  emperor  is  Louis  said  to  have 
resembled  ?  Wliat  is  said  of  his  relii^ion  ?  (P.  269;.  How  did  he  rezard 
justice  among  his  subjects  f  What  was  his  treatment  of  the  learned 
Greeks  7  Why  did  he  establish  posts  7  (P.  *270).  What  is  said  of  his  skill 
in  conciliating  those  whom  he  wished  to  serve  him  t  What  roeana  did  he 
use  I  What  is  said  of  the  book  called  Unentiu  Dnrward?  Do  you  know 
who  was  the  author  of  it  /  How  is  Louis's  death  described  7  (P.  271 ).  How 
do  Louis  and  Charles  of  Burgundy  compare  7  What  is  said  of  tlie  former 
prosperity  of  the  Netherlands?  How  was  this  prosperity  diminished 7 
What  is  said  of  tlie  Swiss  and  their  taste  for  reihiement?  Kelate  tha 
history  of  the  diamond  here  mentioned. 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

(P.  272).  ^\^Jy  did  not  Lonis  apooint  a  regency  7  (P.  273).  What  did  ha 
do  instead  ?  What  difficnlties  did  Anne  at  first  meet  with  7  What  char- 
acter did  she  exhibit  7  Who  was  particularlv  troublesome  to  her  7  Wliat 
relationship  existed  between  Charles  VIll.  and  Anno  I  (See  P.  S67t. 
State  the  circumstances  respecting  Bretagne  which  have  been  mentiooea 
What  was  the  result  of  tl>e  battle  7  (P.  t>74).  How  did  this  affect  the  Duke 
of  Bretagne?  Wliat  steps  wore  taken  in  regard  to  the  marriasre  of  his 
daughter  Anno?  Whv  did  she  not  marry  Charles  VIII.  7  What  disposi* 
tinu  did  Maximilian  snow  ?  What  was  that  of  Henry  VII.  of  F^n^laud  7 
(P.  27.'>).  How  did  Charles  attempt  to  win  the  hand  of  Anne  7  Did  he  snc- 
ceod  f  How  did  the  raat(*h  turn  out?  What  did  the  Bretons  think  of  it? 
What  was  the  ftolitical  result  of  this  allinucc  7  What  character  did  Charles 
xu)w  exhibit  i  What  was  his  principal  fault  7  For  what  good  qualitv  was 
he  remarkable  7  (P.  276).  What  is  said  of  his  early  life  and  education  7  What 
attempts  did  he  make  to  remedy  the  defect  i  Did  he  persevere  ?  Why 
not  f  What  were  Maximilian's  feelings  at  losing  his  bride  7  How  was 
his  displeasure  aggravated?  What  did  he  do?  How  did  Charles  obtnin 
peace  f  What  was  the  scheme  in  which  Charles  felt  interested?  Who 
encouraged  Charles  iu  his  attempt?  (P.  277).  W^io  discouraged  him  7 
When  did  he  set  out  for  Naples  ?  What  is  said  of  his  army  and  prepara- 
tions t  Why  did  not  the  Italians  prepare  to  oppose  him  vitxoiously  7 
What  detained  Charles  at  Asti  1  What  difficulties  aid  he  meet  with  wh'en 
he  reached  Turin?  (P.  278).  What  did  Ludovico  Sforza  do  7  Describe 
Charles's  march  to  Naples.  What  were  Alfonso's  feelings  7  WHiatdid  he 
do  t  What  was  Ferdinand's  character?  (P.  279).  How  was  Charies  re- 
ceived  in  Naples  7  What  effect  did  his  success  have  upon  him  7  Was  his 
government  good  7  What  confederacy  was  formed  afirainst  him  7  What 
did  Charles  decide  upon  doing  ?  Why  did  he  halt  at  Pisa?  Why  did  the 
Duke  of  Orleaus  delay  7  (P.  280).  How  great  a  difference  was  there  be* 
tween  the  army  of  Charles  and  that  of  the  Italians  7  What  was  tlie  result 
of  the  battle  of  Fomova  ?  Wliere  did  Charles  go  7  What  took  place  in 
Naples  7  (P.  281).  What  effect  did  this  have  upon  the  French  nation  7 
What  upon  Charles  7  Describe  the  enterprise  as  it  was  commenced.  How 
far  did  he  proceed  7  What  has  been  sugirested  as  the  cause  of  this  change 
of  plan?  What  course  did  Charles  toike  alter  thia  in  hia  government T 
Describe  Charles's  death. 
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(P.  282).  Wliat  does  Philip  de  ComiDes  sajr*  of  the  expedition  to  Italy? 
What  were  his  misfortaneB  ?  Who  restored  Viim  to  favor  f  (P.  283).  Wliat 
caases  combined,  enabled  Charles  to  cut  his  way  throagh  40,000  Italian 
troops,  as  he  did  f  What  does  Philip  de  Comines  say  of  tlie  march  to  Asti  ? 
(P.  t?d4).  What  is  the  story  of  Comines  and  the  boots?  What  were  the 
amusements  to  which  Charles  VIII.  devoted  himself?  What  changes  had 
taken  place  in  theatrical  amusements  f  What  is  said  of  the  stage  ? 
(P.  285).  How  is  the  procession  of  the  giant  described?  Wliat  is  the  tra- 
dition about  it?  Wnat  other  similar  ceremonies  are  here  spoken  of? 
Describe  them. 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

(p.  286).  What  is  said  of  the  early  life  of  Louis  XI.  ?  Mention  the  par- 
ticular difficulties  to  which  he  was  exposed  ?  Why  did  he  wish  to  be  di- 
vorced from  Joan  ?  Whom  did  he  then  marry  7  Wliat  political  obicct  did 
he  thus  attain  ?  (P.  288).  To  what  did  Louis  first  turn  his  attention  f  How 
did  he  secure  Milan?  What  was  done  with  SforzaT  How  did  he  gain 
Naples  f  What  difficulties  arose  between  Louis  and  Ferdinand  ?  (P.  289). 
What  agreement  was  formed  between  Louis  and  the  Archduke  Ferdinand^ 
Give  an  account  of  the  infraction  of  the  treaty.  What  was  Philip's  con- 
duct ?  How  did  Louis  treat  him  ?  How  did  he  attempt  to  revenge  him- 
■elf?  What  success  did  these  attempts  meet  with?  What  effect  did 
their  failure  have  upon  Philip?  How  did  the  death  of  Pope  Alexander 
affect  the  affairs  of  Italy  ?  (r .  290).  What  is  said  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  death  of  Isabella  of  Castile  ?  Through  what  hands  did  the  government 
cf  Castile  then  pass  ?  What  is  said  ot  the  league  of  Cambray  ?  What 
was  the  character  of  Amboise,  who  was  up  to  this  time  Louis's  counselor  ? 
CP.  291).  How  did  the  war  between  Julius  and  Louis  result?  Wliy  did 
Louis  relax  the  severity  of  his  measures?  What  effect  did  this  have? 
How  did  Julius  strengthen  himself?  AVhat  became  of  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
varre ?  What  did  Henry  VIII.  do  ?  What  is  said  of  the  battle  of  Spurs  ? 
(P.  292J.  What  was  the  cnaracter  of  Louis  as  a  warrior?  What  as  a  poli- 
tician f  What  as  a  king  T  Whom  did  be  marry  after  the  death  of  Anne  ? 
WIk)  was  his  successor  T 

CoNVERSATIOir  OK  CHAPTER  XXV. 

(P.  293).  Wliat  is  said  of  Maximilian?  (P.  294).  What  story  is  told  of 
the  death  of  Pope  Alexander?  (P.  295).  What  is  said  of  Gaston  de  Foiz  7 
Wliat  anecdote  of  his  bravery  is  here  given  7  What  is  said  of  the  Lombard 
and  Saxon  architecture  7  (r.  296)  What  is  said  in  addition,  relative  to  the 
buildings  of  France  7 

CHAPTEE  XXVI. 

(P.  2P7).  What  are  we  told  of  the  person  of  Francis  1. 7  Of  bis  charac- 
ter 7  (P.  2iM).  What  were  bis  faolts?  What  were  bis  wishes  in  respect 
to  Italy  ?  What  confederacy  was  formed  aganst  him  ?  What  success  did 
his  army  obtain  in  Italy?  Describe  the  battle  here  spoken  of.  (P.  299). 
What  was  its  result  7  What  political  results  followed  this  battle  7  W^hat 
is  said  of  the  controversy  between  Charles  and  Francis?  (P.  300).  What 
was  Francis's  object  in  meeting  Henry  near  Andres  7  What  is  said  of  their 
meeting  7  What  course  did  Charles  take  7  How  did  war  begin  ?  (P. 
301).  What  is  said  of  the  military  officers  of  Francis  7  What  of  the  influ- 
ence of  Louisa?  What  effect  had  these  circumstances  ^pon  the  military 
success  of  Francis?  How  did  Laotrec  exonerate  himselr  from  blame  for 
his  ill  success  tn  Italy?  What  was  the  cause  of  Seniblan<;ai's  death? 
(P.  302).  Did  Francis  maintain  his  resolution  to  subdue  the  Milanese? 
What  caused  the  treason  of  Bourbon?  What  steps  did  Charles  take  in 
oonaequence  7    Give  an  acoount  of  Bourbon's  plans.    What  waf  hit  tncceM 
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in  invading  France  7  (P.  303).  Give  an  aooonnt  of  Francis's  ponnit  of  the 
constable  of  Bourbon.  Describe  the  siege  of  Pavia.  (P.  304).  Describe 
ttke  captare  of  die  kin^.  Wliat  were  Charles's  feelings  regarding  this  bat- 
tle? Upon  what 'conditions  did  he  offer  to  release  Francis  f  Did  Francis 
accept?  (P.  30^).  Under  what  circamstances  was  he  carried  to  Spain? 
Describe  ttie  efforts  made  to  obtain  his  release.  What  caused  Charles  to 
relax  his  scveritv?  How  was  Francis  finally  released?  (P.  306).  Did 
Francis  perform  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  ?  How  did  Charles  revenge 
himself  7  What  ia  now  said  of  the  war?  How  did  Bourbon  liope  to  paci- 
fy his  soldiers  7  (P.  307).  Describe  his  death.  What  is  said  of  tbe  sack  of 
&ome  ?  How  were  the  enterprises  of  France  in  Italy  closed  7  What  ao- 
ooant  of  the  treaty  ot  peace  is  here  given  7  How  did  Francia  occupy  himself 
daring  the  time  of  peace  7  (P.  308).  What  is  said  of  the  next  invasion  of 
France  7  What  did  James  V.  do  f  Wliat  account  of  Francis's  aona  i« 
here  given?  Wliat  carious  agreement  was  made  between  Charles  and 
Francis?  Who  broke  it?  What  was  the  resalt?  What  open  aid  did 
Charles  receive?  (P.  309).  Wliat  secret  aid'  Give  an  account  of  die 
treaty  now  made.  What  were  the  circumstances  of  the  dake  of  Orieans'a 
death  7  What  is  the  story  of  the  banquet  7  (P.  310).  What  were  the  con- 
ditions of  the  peace  between  Henrv  and  Francis  7  What  were  tbe  cir- 
camstances of  Francis's  death  7    What  is  here  said  of  Lother  7 

CoirrKRSATioif  off  Chapter  XXVI. 

(P.  311).  What  is  said  of  the  constable  de  Boarbon  7  What  i«  said  of  hii 
faUier  and  mother?  What  prompted  his  treason?  (P.  312).  What  was 
his  success?    What  is  said  of  Francis?    What  evil  did  he  introdnce? 

g'.  313).  What  buildings  did  he  erect  7  Describe  French  hooses.  (P.  314). 
ive  tne  particulars  respecting  houses,  on  this  page.  (P.  315).  What  is 
the  early  history  of  the  chevalier  Bayard  7  (P.  316).  What  was  his  charac- 
ter 7    Give  an  account  of  his  death. 


CHAPTER  XXVn. 

(P.  318).  How  did  Henry  II.  resemble  his  father?  What  were  hia  fanlta 
•a  a  king  7  (P.  319).  What  is  said  of  Claude  and  Montmorenci  7  Who  had 
the  most  inflaence  over  the  king  7  (P.  330).  What  towns  did  Henry  take 
in  Lorraine  7  Describe  Charles's  attempt  to  regain  Metz.  What  unoaual 
determination  did  the  emperor  form?  (P.  321).  How  did  he  carry  it  ontf 
What  prize  did  Philip  hold  out  to  Henry?  v\niat  did  Henry  do?  How 
did  his  enterprise  socceed  7  Describe  the  sie^e  of  St.  CLuentin.  (P.  322). 
What  was  the  result  of  the  batde  7  What  criticism  is  here  passed  upon 
the  oondoct  of  this  invasion?  What  circamstances  strengthened  the 
French  7  What  were  the  oonditiona  of  the  peace  7  (P.  323).  Deacribe  the 
king's  death. 
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(P.  384).  What  became  of  Montgomeri?  How  did  he  fall  into  the  haada 
of  Cadierine?  What  anecdote  is  here  given?  (P.  325).  What  is  said  of 
the  HugonoU  7  Of  the  Jesuits  7  What  was  Loyola's  character  7  What 
were  the  dodes  of  die  Jesaits  7  (P.  326).  Wliat  is  said  of  the  reputation 
nldmately  acqaired  by  the  Jesaits  7  How  was  the  society  governed  7 
What  precautions  were  taken  in  admitting  new  members  7  WHiat  was 
die  aim  of  the  Jesuits  7  What  was  their  aaccess  7  Wliat  is  said  of  the 
abolition  of  the  aociety  7  (P.  327).  What  is  here  said  of  tournaments  f 
Describe  the  tilt  between  the  duke  de  Nemoon  and  the  prior  of  Lorraine. 
What  causes  for  the  abdication  of  Charles  are  assigned  7  jP.  326).  Wliat 
account  of  his  apartments  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Jastas  is  here  p^ven  7 
How  did  he  occupy  his  time  daring  hia  retirement  7  Deacribe  his  aingular 
penance.    (P.  329).  For  what  wai  ue  palace  of  the  Eacorial  bailt  7 
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(P.  330).  At  what  age  did  Francis  II.  aacend  the  thnme  7  What  was 
the  state  of  bis  kingdom?  Did  he  give  promise  of  becoming  an  able 
king?  What  is  said  of  Anthony  de  Bourbon's  descent?  (P.  331).  What 
of  bis  character  ?  What  of  his  marriage  ?  What  were  the  characters  of 
bis  brothers?  What  prevented  Louis  from  having  influence  at  court? 
How  was  the  i>ower  of  Montmorenci  weakened  ?  What  did  he  finally  do  ? 
What  is  said  of  the  persecutions  of  the  Hugonots  ?  How  were  the  people 
of  France  affected  toward  the  duke  of  Guise  ?  Wliat  account  of  the  con- 
spiracy of  Amboise  is  given  ?  (P.  332).  What  of  the  trial  and  condemna- 
tion of  the  prince  of  Conde  ?  What  cifcomstances  prevented  his  execu- 
tion ?  What  was  the  cause  of  Francis's  death  7  What  political  changes 
did  it  make  7  (Page  333).  On  what  conditions  did  Catherine  make  treaty 
with  Anthony  ?  (P.  334).  What  is  said  of  Catherine's  character  7  Give 
■ome  account  of  her  history.  (P.  335).  What  frere  her  feelings  toward 
the  Protestants  ?  What  other  qualities  of  hers  are  mentioned  7  What  is 
■aid  of  her  appearance  7  (P.  336).  Wliat  instances  are  given  of  her  belief 
in  magic?  What  is  said  of  the  Hugonots?  (P.  337j.  What  reason  was 
g^ven  by  the  Catholics  for  condemning  the  book  of  Psalms  7  What  persons 
are  spoken  of  as  having  opposed  the  nersecntions  of  the  times  7  (P.  338^ 
Describe  the  discovery  of^txie  scarlet  aye. 
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(P.  339).  Under  what  circomstances  did  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.  com- 
mence 7  (P.  340J.  What  measures  did  the  duke  oif  Guise  and  Catherine 
take  7  How  dia  war  between  the  Catholics  and  Hugonots  break  out  7 
(P.  341).  What  account  is  given  of  the  death  of  the  king  of  Navarre  7 
Wliat  was  tbe  result  of  the  siege  of  Rouen  ?  How  did  Montmorenci 
escape  7  Describe  the  battle  of  Dreux.  What  is  said  of  the  capture  of 
Cona6  7  (P.  342).  Describe  the  assassination  of  the  duke  of  Guise.  For 
ivhat  purpose  did  Catherine  travel  over  the  kingdom  7  Did  the  Protestants 
place  confidence  in  her  promises  7  (P.  343).  What  did  they  consider  to  be 
indications  of  danger  7  what  did  they  do 7  Do  you  know  what  is  meant 
by  holding  Paris  in  blockade  7  Describe  the  death  of  Montmorenci  Who 
received  the  command  in  his  place  7  (P.  344).  When  did  war  break  out 
again?  Describe  the  capture  of  Cond^.  Describe  his  death.  Who  be- 
came nominally  tbe  head  of  the  Protestants  on  the  death  of  Cond^  ?  Who, 
in  reality,  held  the  command  7  How  did  the  war  go  on  after  this  ?  How 
was  Cougny  received  at  court?  What  marriage  had  been  arranged? 
W^hy  7  W  hat  is  is  said  of  the  sincerity  of  Charles  and  Catherine  7  (P. 
345).  Who  opposed  the  projected  marriage  7  What  account  of  the  death 
of  the  queen  of  Navarre  is  given  7  What  were  the  feelings  of  the  Hugo- 
nots in  reference  to  Coligny  7  What  attack  upon  him  was  made  7  By 
whom  was  it  made  7  How  was  he  treated  by  the  king?  (P.  346).  What 
is  said  of  the  origin  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  7  What  account 
is  given  of  the  conduct  of  the  king  and  of  Catherine  7  Describe  the  death 
of  Coligny  7  (P.  347).  What  is  said  of  the  conduct  of  tbe  kinv  on  the  next 
day  7  How  long  did  the  massacre  continue  7  Wliat  instances  of  persons  who 
were  saved  are  given?  (P.  348).  What  attempt  was  made  to  throw  the 
odium  of  this  deed  upon  the  Protestants  7  What  was  done  with  Cond6 
and  the  king  of  Navarre  7  On  what  condition  were  they  released  7  Did 
they  keep  their  word  7  What  did  the  Hugonots  next  do  7  What  is  said 
of  tbe  siege  of  Rochelle  7  (P.  349).  What  account  is  given  of  the  election 
of  the  duke  of  Anjou  to  the  crown  of  Poland?  What  is  said  of  the  sick- 
ness of  Charles  7  What  reason  had  tbe  count  d'Alen^n  for  wishing  to  go 
over  to  the  Hugonots  7  What  is  said  of  the  symptoms  of  the  king's  dis- 
ease 7  (P.  350).  What  did  his  physicians  say  of  its  cause?  What  steps 
did  Catherine  take  in  reference  to  the  regency  ?  Who  was  to  succeed 
Charles  7    What  is  said  of  Miebel  L'Hdpital? 
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J  P.  351).  What  is  said  of  the  earlv  edocation  of  Chariea  ?  VThat  of  his 
or  in  his  iniraulta  1  |P.  35S).  What  anecdote  is  told  of  his  foodaees  Sar 
practical  jokes  ?  Descnbe  his  appearance.  What  is  said  of  his  remorse  T 
(P.  3.'>3).  Give  Margaret's  story  of  her  fright  daring  tlie  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's. (P.  354L  What  comparison  is  instituted  between  Cond^  and 
CuUgny?  (P.  355).  What  is  said  of  the  offices  of  admiral  and  general! 
Give  tiie  best  information  yon  can  about  the  navy.  What  account  is  givea 
of  La  Grande  Fran^ aise  f    (P.  356).  Give  an  account  of  the  galleys. 
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(P.  357).  Describe  Henry's  departure  from  Poland.  What  character  did 
he  now  begin  to  exhibit  7  (P.  358).  How  did  the  queen  regard  his  frivolous 
occupations  ?  What  account  is  given  of  his  passion  fior  the  princess  of 
Conde  f  Give  an  account  of  the  league  now  formed  among  the  Catliolics. 
Who  was  its  leader?  (P.  359).  What  part  in  it  did  Henry  take?  What 
was  now  the  state  of  feeling  in  France  7  What  were  the  plans  and  con- 
duct of  the  Duke  of  Alen^ou  ?  What  was  the  state  of  feeling  in  France  in 
respect  to  the  king  of  Navarre  7  (P.  360).  Between  what  parties  was  the 
war  of  the  three  Henrys  waged  T  What  caused  the  death  of  the  prince  of 
Conde?  What  embarrassments  did  the  king  now  meet  with?  (P.  361). 
Describe  the  (quarrel  and  meeting  between  the  king  and  the  duke  of 
Guise.  How  did  the  plan  of  bringuig  in  Swiss  soldiers  result  ?  How  did 
the  people  proceed  to  fortify  themselves  7  (P.  362).  W^bat  is  said  of  the 
king's  escape  7  What  plan  did  he  at  length  form  7  Describe  the  assassi- 
nation of  the  duke  of  Gnise  7  (P.  36n).  What  was  Catherine's  advice  T 
How  was  she  situated  at  the  time  7  W  hat  are  the  particulars  of  the  next 
assassination  ?  What  was  the  result  of  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Guise? 
What  measures  did  Henry  now  take  7  How  did  the  meeting  between  the 
two  Henrys  result  7  (P.  364).  Describe  the  siege  of  Paris->tbe  assassina- 
tion of  the  king — ^his  death.  Whom  did  he  appoint  as  his  socceaior  7  (P. 
365).  What  is  said  of  the  dynasty  of  the  family  of  Valois  7 
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(P.  366).  What  is  said  of  the  character  of  Henry  III.  7  What  of  his  pe- 
euliar  habits  in  dress  7  What  amusements  are  mentioned  7  (P.  367). 
What  was  the  character  of  the  soldiers  of  that  day  7  What  is  said  of  the 
armor?  What  exchange  in  weapons  was  made  now?  (P.  368).  What 
was  Elizabeth's  present  to  the  Hugouots  7  What  is  said  of  the  wealth  of 
Coudd  and  Henry  of  Navarro  7  What  is  said  of  uniforms  7  (P.  369).  What 
is  said  of  surgery  7  ^Vhat  of  poetrv  7  (P.  370).  Give  the  account  of  the 
school  here  given.   What  is  said  of  the  introduction  of  snuff  and  teUaoopes  7 
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{P.  371).  How  did  the  Parisians  regard  the  death  of  king  Hennr  f  What 
objection  was  raised  to  the  king  of  Navarre  as  liia  successor  f  (P.  372). 
What  party  refused  to  acknowledge  him  7  Who  wta  the  other  caadidate  7 
What  account  is  given  of  the  wnr  in  Normandy  7  What  additional  ember* 
rassments  did  Henry  meet  ?  (P.  37:i).  What  was  his  character  7  What  is 
said  of  Mayenne  7— K>f  the  deat  n  of  Charles  X.  7 — of  the  siege  of  Paris  7  (P. 
374).  Describe  the  progress  of  the  siege.  How  did  it  result  7  Why  did 
not  Henry  take  Parts  by  assault?  (P.  375).  What  step  did  he  find  it 
necessary  to  take  to  secure  his  throne  7  What  event  haatened  this  step  7 
How  did  he  treat  his  nobles?  What  is  said  of  his  coronation?  (P.  376). 
How  was  the  controversy  between  Henry  and  the  duke  of  Mayenne  tinallv 
settled  ?  What  was  now  the  state  of  France  7  What  war  was  still 
waging?  What  is  said  of  the  capture  and  recapture  of  Amiens  7  On  what 
terms  was  a  ^eaty  made  between  France  and  Spain  7  Who  succeeded 
PhiUp  XL  7    (P.  377).  What  i«  aaid  of  the  adiot  of  Nantea  7    How  did  tlia 
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French  feel  toward  Henry  7  What  good  qnalitiea  did  he  show  1  What  ia 
said  of  his  interest  in  arts  and  manafactures  7  (P.  378).  What  faults  of 
Henrv  IV.  are  here  mentioned  ?  What  was  the  cnaracter  of  Mary  de  Me- 
dicis  )  (P.  379).  What  is  said  of  the  war  with  the  doke  of  Savoy,— and  of 
its  termination  7  What  was  the  nature  of  the  alliance  which  Henry  wished 
to  be  formed  7  For  what  expedition  did  he  prepare  f  What  ceremony 
took  place  before  his  departure  7  (P.  380).  On  what  occasion  did  the  king's 
death  take  place  7  Describe  the  circumstances  of  it.  What  were  the 
character  and  motives  of  the  assassin  7  What  similar  attempts  had  pre- 
viously  been  made  7 
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(P.  381).  What  does  the  duke  of  Sully  say  of  Henry's  death  7  (P.  382). 
Describe  the  meeting  between  himself  and  tlie  queen.  What  is  said  of 
bis  character  7  What  were  his  first  occupations  in  the  day  7  Describe  his 
manner  of  taking  a  walk.  (P.  3B3).  What  were  the  formalities  of  dinner  7 
What  is  said  of  the  interest  taken  by  the  French  in  gardening  7  What  of 
the  furniture  7  (P.  364).  Describe  thd  bed  upon  which  the  dead  body  of 
Montmorency  was  laid.  What  description  is  here  given ^f  a  certain  French 
country  house  7  What  is  said  of  the  writers  of  that  day  7  (P.  385).  What 
is  said  of  Henry's  management  of  Paris?  What  of  the  introduction  of 
coaches?  (P.  386).  What  were  the  habits  of  Henry  IV.  as  king  7  To  what 
extent  was  expense  in  dress  then  carried  7  Describe  the  dress  here  spoken 
of.  (P.  387).  what  curious  origins  of  fashions  are  given  7  What  is  said  of . 
Henry's  cradle  7 
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(P.  388).  Who  became  regent  during  the  minority  of  Louis  XIII.  7  What 
manifestation  of  partiality  offended  her  people  7  (P.  389).  What  were  the 
plans  of  Mary  ?  What  marriages  were  contracted  7  How  were  the  sub- 
sequent troubles  temporarily  settled?  t)escribe  the  death  of  Vitry.  (P. 
39U).  Describe  the  death  of  Leonora.  What  character  did  the  king  exhibit  7 
Who  tirst  influenced  him  7  (P.  391).  What  is  said  of  Richelieu  /  Whom 
does  he  resemble  7  What  is  said  of  his  power  7  What  were  the  results 
of  his  influence?  How  did  he  stop  the  religious  wars?  (P.  392).  How 
were  the  difficulties  between  the  Catholics  and  Hnvonots  settled  lor  the 
time  7  Who  broke  the  treaties  between  them  7  What  did  the  king  do  at 
Beam?  What  contests  followed  this  act?  What  is  said  of  the  conduct 
of  the  king  on  the  isle  of  Rh6  7  (P.  393).  How  was  the  contest  managed  on 
the  part  of  the  Hugonots  7  What  account  is  given  of  the  next  treaty  7 
How  was  it  observed  7  How  was  the  trouble  which  followed  the  infraction 
of  this  last  treaty  quieted  7  For  what  reason  did  the  king  agree  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  treaty  proposed  by  England  7  (P.  394).  Alter  the  war  with 
Spain  was  concluded,  what  side  did  Spain  and  England  take  in  the  contro- 
versy between  Louis  and  the  Hugonots  7  How  did  the  English  assist  the 
~  Hugonots  ?  What  is  said  of  Buckingham's  management  7  What  unusual 
means  of  obstructing  the  harbor  did  Richelieu  adopt?  (P.  395).  What  is 
said  of  the  expedition  conducted  by  the  earl  of  Denbigh  ?  What  is  said  of 
the  situation  of  the  Ruchellers?  What  was  the  result  of  the  siege  7  (P. 
396).  What  became  of  the  mole  7  What  position  have  the  Hugonots 
since  occupied  1  After  these  events  what  was  the  principal  object  of  the 
Freuch  government  7  What  is  said  of  the  invasion  by  the  Spanish  army  7 
(P.  397).  Give  an  account  of  the  attempt  made  to  assassinate  Richelieu. 
How  was  it  frustrated  7  (P.  398).  What  is  said  of  the  death  of  Richelieu  ? 
What  means  did  the  king  take  to  secure  tranquillity  during  the  minority  of 
his  son  7    Describe  his  death. 
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(P.  399).  How  did  Richelieu  obtain  his  influence  7  What  is  said  of  the 
commencement  of  his  career?  (P.  400).  What  is  said  of  his  final  position  7 
What  prevented  the  other  kings  bom  opposing  him  with  saccess  ?    What 
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are  the  Imfldiiiga  which  be  erected  7  (P.  401J.  AVhftt  is  aaid  of  the  character 
of  Richelieu  7  Deacribe  Mb  apoearance  wnen  la  ocMnmand  of  bis  tmops. 
(P.  402).  What  anecdote  of  the  dake  of  Sally  i«  here  laven  7  Under  what 
phyiical  disadvantage  did  Loaia  XIII.  labor  f  (P.  403).  What  iii  said  oT 
Loais's  education  7  What  of  the  progreia  of  literature,  and  the  establith- 
ment  of  newspaper! 7  •  Wliat  description  is  frivea  of  Paris?  What  was 
the  eflSciency  of  the  police  at  that  day  7  What  is  said  of  tho  robberies  7 
What  account  is  given  of  the  equestrian  statue  7    What  has  become  of  it  7 
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(P.  406).  What  was  the  state  of  affairs  after  the  king's  death  7  Who 
was  in  commsnd  of  the  armv  in  Flanders  7  (P.  407).  Under  what  circum- 
atances  did  he  fight  the  battle  of  Rocroi  ?  What  were  the  leading  events 
of  his  campaign  f  While  these  events  were  taking  place,  what  was  the 
progress  ol  aflairs  in  Flanders  7  {P.  408).  Wliat  was  the  cauae  of  the  an- 
rortunate  dissensions  in  France!  What  account  of  the  diflkrulties  is 
given  ?  What  sort  of  a  man  was  cardinal  de  Retz  7  (P.  409).  What  ac- 
count is  given  of  the  distresses  in  which  the  royal  family  were  involved  7 
What  is  said  to  have  been  the  motive  of  tliose  who  jomed  the  Fronde  7 
What  events  in  the  life  of  Cond^  are  mentioned?  (P.  410).  W^at  is  said 
of  Turenne  7  How  was  the  war  with  the  Fronde  closed  ?  What  is  said 
of  the  king's  management  f  W^hat  examples  of  the  inconsistency  of  par> 
liament  are  givenj  (P.  411).  How  was  the  prince  of  C<nid6  occupied? 
How  did  Louis  obtain  the  alliance  of  Cromwell  7  What  is  aaid  of  the 
success  of  Turenne  7  (P.  412).  What  was  the  position  of  Charles  U.  7 
What  was  the  character  of  the  queen  of  Louis  XIV.  ?  What  is  said  of 
Louis's  management  after  the  death  of  Mazarin  ?  (P.  413).  What  ground 
had  Louis  for  claiming  Flanders  ?  What  was  the  agreement  between 
himself  and  Leopold  7  What  means  were  adopted  for  keeping  thia  treaty 
a  secret  7  What  advantages  had  Louis  for  carry^ing  on  war,  at  the  time 
when  he  entered  Flanders  7  (P.  414).  Give  an  account  of  the  peace  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle.  What  was  tilie  secret  intention  of  Louis  in  making  this 
treaty  7  What  means  did  ho  take  to  break  off  the  alliance  between  Kn- 
^land  and  Holland  7  How  did  he  succeed  ?  What  is  said  of  hia  entry 
into  Holland  ?  (P.  415).  What  was  his  success  7  How  were  Muy^den  and 
Amsterdam  preserved  to  the  Dutch  7  What  were  the  results  of  the  va- 
rious attempts  made  by  tho  Dutch  to  obtain  peace  7  What  reason  had 
they  for  hopmg  for  assistance  from  other  countries  i  What  was  the  char- 
acter of  the  prince  of  Orange  7  (P.  416).  What  is  said  of  the  attempt  to 
take  the  Haane,  and  of  its  result  7  What  assistance  did  the  Dutch  at  last 
receive  7  Why  did  Charles  make  peace  with  the  Dutch  7  What  is  said 
of  the  conduct  of  Turenne  7  (P.  417).  When  and  where  did  Turenne  die  7 
What  account  is  given  of  the  subsecjnent  life  of  Cond4&  7— of  that  of  Monte- 
cucnli  7-~of  that  of  De  Ruvter  7  Give  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Nime- 
guen.  Was  the  prince  of  Orange  satisfied  with  them  7  What  did  he  do? 
(P.  416).  What  effect  did  Louis's  military  success  have  upon  hia  own  self- 
esteem  ?    How  much  credit  did  he  really  deserve  7 
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(P.  419).  What  comparison  is  instituted  between  cardinals  Richelieu 
and  Mazarin  7  Why  was  Mazarin  unpopular  7  What  is  said  of  his  pro- 
nunciation of  the  French  language  7  w  hat  is  said  of  De  Retz  7  (P.  420). 
What  is  said  of  the  situation  of  die  poor  during  the  wars  of  the  Fronde  i 
Giye  the  story  taken  from  the  letter  of  the  lady  abbess.  What  is  said  of 
the  duchess  dc  Loagueville  7  (P.  421).  What  is  said  of  the  character  of 
mademoiselle  de  Montpensier?  How  was  her  marriage  with  Lauznn 
frustrated  t  (P.  442).  What  story  is  told  of  Lauzun's  loss  of  favor  ?  What 
in  snid  of  the  intercourse  between  Lauzun  and  Fouquet  in  prison  7  (P. 
4-3:)).  Through  what  influence  was  Lauzun  released  7  How  did  he  gain 
the  entire  good  will  of  the  king?  What  account  is  given  of  his  after  life, 
and  of  that  of  hia  wife  7    What  is  said  of  Louia  XIV.  7    (P.  424).  What 
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are  lome  of  the  advantages  which  he  obtained  for  France  f  What  is  aaid 
of  his  character  for  poIiteneBS  ?  (P.  425).  What  ways  did  he  taJke  for 
showing  fav/or  to  his  coartiers  ?  What  changes  did  he  make  at  Versailles  ? 
(P.  426).  What  is  said  of  his  edacation  ?  What  is  said  of  hia  reign  ?  What 
was  the  character  of  its  three  periods  7 
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(P.  427).  Wliat  account  is  given  of  Louis's  military  operations  after  the 
treaty  of  Nimegnen  ?  What  enterprise  did  he  persaade  the  Turks  to  un- 
dertake 7  (V.  428).  What  did  he  do  next  7  What  towns  did  he  take  after 
the  Turks  oad  retired?  What  had  been  the  influence  of  Mazarin  and 
Colbert  in  respect  to  the  Hugonots?  What  were  the  first  steps  taken 
against  the  Hugonots  7  (P.  429).  What  measures  were  taken  to  compel 
the  Hugonots  to  become  Cathohcs7  What  treatment  did  those  who  re- 
fused to  do  so  receive  7  What  was  the  substance  of  the  twelfth  article 
in  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  7  Was  it  faithfully  observed  7 
(P.  430).  What  is  said  of  the  conduct  of  those  who  took  refuge  in  England  7 
When  was  liberty  of  conscience  established  in  France  ?  What  league 
was  formed  against  France  7  What  did  Louis  do  7  (P.  431).  What  was 
it  in  the  conduct  of  James  II.  that  induced  his  subjects  to  send  for  the 
prince  of  Orange  7  What  did  Louis  propose  to  do  to  obstruct  William  in 
taking  possession  of  England  7  What  is  said  of  the  subsequent  life  of 
James?  (P.  432).  What  account  is  given  of  the  outrages  committed  at 
the  instance  of  Louvoia  7  What  was  the  success  of  the  French  army  in 
other  places  7  (P.  433).  On  what  terms  was  peace  finally  made  7  What 
accounts  for  the  moderatiob  evinced  by  Louis  7  What  was  there  curious 
in  the  relationship  of  Louis  and  Leopold  to  Charles  II.  of  Spain?  What 
advantages  had  Leopold  over  Louis  in  xespect  to  the  succession?  (P. 
434J.  Wnat  treatv  respecting  the  succession  was  made  between  Louis 
and  William  7  How  was  it  irustrated  7  What  was  the  substance  of  the 
next  treaty?  How  did  Louis  observe  it?  (P.  435).  Wlio  succeeded  to 
the  crown  of  Spain  ?  What  made  the  people  of  England  engage  wi^  in- 
terest in  the  war  with  Louis  7  What  is  said  of  the  victories  of  Marlbor- 
ough ?  (P.  436).  Did  the  French  lose  or  gain,  on  the  whole,  during  this 
period  7  Why  was  Louis  unsuccessful  in  his  attempts  to  make  peace  7 
Afler  his  failure,  what  success  did  the  French  arms  meet  with  ?  (P.  437). 
What  additional  concessions  did  Louis  offer?  What  requirement  of  the 
allies  did  he  refuse  to  perform  7  What  is  said  of  the  success  of  Marlbor- 
ough? (P.  438).  What  circumstances  occurred  to  the  advantage  of  the 
French  nation  at  this  time  7  What  were  the  conditions  upon  which  peace 
was  made  7  (P.  439).  What  were  tlie  effects  of  these  wars  upon  the  king- 
dom of  France  7  What  were  the  domestic  troubles  of  Louis  ?  What  is 
said  of  his  religious  character  7  (P.  440).  What  was  his  address  to  the 
duke  d'Anjou  7  How  old  was  Louis  at  nis  death  7  What  was  the  rela- 
tionship between  Louis  XIV.  and  hia  successor  7 
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(P.  441).  What  was  the  character  of  the  first  dauphin?  (P.  442).  Wliat 
is  said  ot  his  education  7  What  was  his  father's  treatment  of  him  f  What 
was  the  character  of  his  wife  7  W^hat  was  her  fondness  for  retirement  7 
What  is  said  of  the  second  dauphin?  Who  was  his  teacher?  (P.  444). 
How  was  he  treated  by  Louis  7  How  was  he  regarded  by  the  courtiers  7 
What  is  said  of  his  wife  7  What  was  her  disposition  when  young  ?  (P. 
445).  How  did  the  king  regard  her  ?  What  is  said  of  Madame  de  Mainte- 
Don  ?  How  was  she  educated  7  (P.  446).  What  character  did  she  exhibit 
after  her  marriage  with  the  king?  How  does  she  appear  to  have  been 
pleased  with  her  position  7  (P.  447).  What  change  in  tne  character  of  the 
court  of  Louis  is  mentioned  t  What  is  said  of  the  regularity  of  his  life  ? 
(P.  448).  What  is  said  of  his  way  of  spending  the  evening's  7  (P.  449). 
What  fashions  of  dress  are  here  described  7  What  two  anecdotes  are 
told,  illustrative  of  the  poUtenesa  of  the  French  coort  ?    (P.  450).  Whafe 
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wu  the  message  tent  to  the  doke  of  Maine  7  "Wliat  is  aaid  of  the  life  <tf 
Huet?  Describe  his  early  life.  (P.  451).  How  did  he  sooceed  as  abiflh> 
op  T    What  accoant  ia  given  of  the  dose  of  his  life  ? 
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(P.  452).  What  were  the  reasons  for  the  anpopnlarity  of  the  dake  of 
Orleans  f  (P.  453).  What  reasons  are  there  lor  believing  that  be  wits  in- 
nocent of  the  rriroes  imnnted  to  him  7  Why  was  the  dake  de  Maine 
nnpopalar  f  Which  of  the  two  obtained  the  reqency  7  (P.  454).  What 
was  the  iirst  event  of  importance  under  his  administration  7  What  is  said 
of  the  management  of  Cardinal  Alberoni  7  What  was  the  soccess  of  the 
{Spanish  fleet  in  their  invasion  f  What  was  the  result  of  the  revolt  of  l^e 
French  in  Breta^e  ?  How  did  Alberoni's  schemes  resalt  (m  hironolf  ? 
(P.  455).  What  is  said  of  the  ravages  of  the  i>lagne  at  Marseilles  7  What 
was  the  cause  </  the  death  of  the  dake  of  Orleans  7  Who  became  prime 
minister  to  the  kini?  7  What  is  said  of  the  marriage  between  Louis  XV. 
and  Maria  Lecxinski7  What  is  said  of  the  management  of  the  cardinal 
de  Floury  ?  (P.  456J.  What  account  is  given  of  the  contest  between  Au- 
gtiatus  it.  and  Stanislaus  7  In  what  quarter  was  the  militan'  power  of 
France  now  directed  7  How  was  the  war  in  Italy  terminated?  (P.  457). 
WNit  were  the  principal  conditions  of  the  treaty  ?  What  agreement  was 
marie  in  reference  to  Maria  Theresa  7  How  long  was  it  kept  ?  Whose 
part  did  France  take  in  the  contest  which  arose 7  (P.  456).  vVhither  did 
Maria  Theresa  go  7  How  was  she  received  by  the  people  of  Huneary  7 
After  this,  what  were  die  principal  events  of  Uie  war?  What  anecdote 
is  told  of  cardinal  de  Fleury  ?  (P.  459).  After  his  death*  what  became  the 
principal  object  of  the  French  government  I  What  success  did  the  French 
army  meet  with  in  the  Low  Countries  ?  (P.  460).  What  were  the  condi- 
tions of  peace  ? 
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What  is  said  of  the  character  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  7  What  of  ^at 
of  the  king  7  How  was  his  education  conducted  7  (P.  461).  What  method 
of  punishment  did  his  governess  use  7  What  were  the  results  of  his  edu- 
cation upon  his  mind  and  disposition?  (P.  46*2).  Describe  the  latter  part 
of  the  life  of  Madame  de  Maintenon.  ^Vhat  particulars  of  the  platrnc  at 
Marseilles  arc  given  7  (P.  463.)  How  was  its  violence  diminished  ?  What 
is  said  of  the  life  of  prince  Eugene  7  What  is  the  story  of  the  man  in  the 
iron  mask  7  (P.  464).  Who  has  he  been  supposed  to  be  7  What  is  the 
storv  of  his  falling  into  the  hands  of  Louis  ?  (P.  465).  Describe  his  journey 
to  trie  isle  of  St.  Margaret.  \Vbat  privileges  were  at  last  granted  to 
him  ?  (P.  466).  What  precautions  did  the  king  take  to  prevent  any  one 
from  finding  out  who  he  was  7 
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(P.  467).  What  was  the  situation  of  France  aflef  the  peace  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  ?  (P.  468).  What  is  said  of  the  orij^n  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  f 
How  came  Louis  to  make  peace  with  Austria,  and  oppose  Prussia  ?  De- 
scribe the  events  of  the  naval  contest.  (P.  469).  What  was  the  success  of 
the  king  of  Prussia  7  What  reason  had  he  for  wishing  to  bring  the  war  to 
an  end  as  speedily  as  possible  7  What  was  probably  the  intention  of  the 
French  government  in  joining  in  this  war  ?  Did  they  gain  possession  of 
Hanover?  (P.  470).  What  is  said  of  the  subsequent  conduct  of  the  kin^  of, 
Prussia  7  llow  was  he  saved  from  final  defeat  7  At^er  the  death  of  the 
czar  what  was  the  political  influence  of  Catherine  II.  7  (P.  471).  Wliat| 
was  the  subsequent  success  of  the  French  arms  in  Oermanv  7  What  were 
the  results  of  the  war  with  England?  Wliat  was  the  family  compact  7 
What  was  its  effect  7  (P.  472).  What  were  the  conditiona  of'the  peace  } 
What  is  said  of  Corsica  T  What  were  the  objects  of  the  administration  of 
the  doe  d«  Cboiietd  7    What  if  amid  of  the  Jetoiti  f    (P.  473).  How  did  the 
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contest  between  the  crown  and  the  pariiament  result  T  Of  what  disease 
did  Louis  die  7  (P.  474).  What  is  said  of  Ms  character  7  What  class  of  lit- 
erary men  arose  in  France  at  this  time  7  W^hat  seems  to  have  been  the 
object  of  their  labors  7  Who  were  the  most  eminent?  (P.  475).  What  is 
said  of  Voltaire  7    What  of  Bousseau  7 
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What  description  is  j^iven  of  the  dauphin  7  (P.  476).  Give  an  aoooont  of 
his  death.  What  is  said  of  the  marchioness  of  Pompadour  7  Describe  the 
retirement  of  the  due  de  Choiseul.  (P.  477).  What  effect  had  his  dismiAsal 
firom  court  on  the  prosperity  of  France  7  What  is  said  of  tlie  taste  displayed 
in  those  days?  (P.  478).  Describe  the  dress  of  the  ladies.  How  was  the 
city  of  Paris  improved  7  Describe  the  equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XV.  (P. 
47U).  What  was  tlie  character  of  the  king  of  Prussia  7  What  was  probably 
the  cause  of  the  faults  in  his  disposition  7  Describe  the  manner  in  which  his 
father  treated  him.  (P.  480).  How  was  he  punished  for  planning  an  escape 
to  England  7  Describe  the  manner  of  his  release.  What  is  said  of  his  hfe 
as  a  king?  Describe  his  manner  of  reading.  (P.  461).  What  were  some 
of  his  favorite  books  7  What  anecdote  is  told  illustrative  of  bis  indifference 
to  dress  7  Describe  his  usual  dress.  (P.  482).  Repeat  Segur's  description 
of  his  appearance.    What  is  said  of  his  wit  ?■— of  his  fondness  for  dogs  T 
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(P.  483).  Wliat  were  the  disposition  and  character  of  Louis  XVI.  7  (P. 
484).  What  is  said  of  Turcot  and  Necker?  What  was  the  state  of  things 
between  France  and  England  7  What  is  said  of  the  treaty  between  France 
and  the  United  States  7  What  account  is  given  of  the  naval  combat  off 
Ushant?  (P.  485).  What  part  in  these  difficulties  did  Spain  take?  How 
were  the  movements  of  the  French  and  Spanish  fleet  at  first  governed  7 
Describe  the  passage  of  the  three  fleets  up  the  Channel.  (P.  486).  Wliat 
are  mentioned  as  the  chief  events  of  the  vear  1780  7  What  was  the  result 
of  the  action  between  de  Orasse  and  Koanevi  (P.  467).  What  account  of 
the  treaty  of  peace  is  given  7  What  was  tne  situation  of  the  French  gov* 
eniment  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war?  What  was  the  plan  of  M.  Ca- 
lonne  for  relieving  Uie  pecuniary  embarrassments  of  France  7  (P.  486|. 
What  must  be  done  before  the  nation  could  be  safely  taxed?  Wbat  diffi- 
culties were  in  the  way  of  assembling  the  States- General  7  Why  would  it 
not  answer  Calonne's  purpose  to  appeal  to  Parliament  7  What  was  the 
result  of  convening  the  Notables  7  what  was  the  success  of  the  edict  7 
(P.  489).  What  important  question  arose  respecting  the  meeting  of  the 
States -General  7  why  was  it  important  7  Can  yon  explain  the  donide 
representation  f  (P.  490).  What  is  said  of  the  opening  of  the  meeting? 
What  were  the  results  expected  7    What  is  said  of  the  real  results  ? 
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What  is  said  of  the  character  of  Louis  7  (P.  491).  How  does  he  compare 
with  Henry  IV.  7  What  was  his  religious  character  7  What  is  said  of  the 
qaeen's  tastes?  (P.  49'i).  Describe  her  farm  house.  What  was  dxraghtof 
her  walks  at  Versailles  7  (P.  493).  What  is  said  of  her  fondness  for  acting  7 
What  of  her  edacation  ?  Did  she  encourage  learning  in  others  7  (P.  494). 
What  peculiarities  of  h(v*  Cp^aracter  are  here  mentioned  7  What  were  the 
kind's  amusements  7  What  is  said  of  his  brothers  7  (P.  495).  What  was 
the  character  of  the  comte  d'Artois  7  What  was  the  fundamental  cause  of 
the  diffiitulties  which  resulted  in  the  French  revolution  7  What  was  the 
situation  of  the  French  nobility?  What  had  been  the  tendency  of  the 
French  philosophy  7  What  influence  did  the  duke  of  Orleans  exert  7  Wbat 
was  liis  character?  (P.  496).  What  was  Mr.  Youn^^s  position  in  reference 
to  the  revolution  7  Repeat  the  account  which  he  gives  of  the  king's  sitaa* 
tion  in  the  Tuileries. 
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(?.  497).  Wbftt  WM  the  first  qnestion  which  wu  to  he  settled  by  the 
8tate8-(}enerml  1  (P.  498}.  What  arraiigemeut  was  made  7  What  was  the 
•tate  of  affairs  aromid  Paris  and  Versailles  ?  What  effect  bad  the  dismissal 
of  M.  Necker  f  What  was  the  first  step  of  the  populace  at  the  oommeoce' 
laeut  of  the  revolution  7  (P.  499).  What  new  plaos  were  proposed  by  the 
nobility  7  Describe  the  attack  on  Versailles.  What  was  Mtoiuenirs  con- 
duct 7  (P.  500).  How  did  the  queen  escape  7  What  were  the  results  of 
La  Fayette's  interference  7  Describe  the  journey.  What  was  the  king's 
situation  in  the  Tuileries  7  (P.  501).  What  was  the  character  of  M.  Necker  7 
What  decree  was  passed  on  Nov.  27  7  What  is  said  of  the  emigration  of 
that  time?  (P.  50S).  What  members  of  the  royal  family  now  remained  ia 
France?  Where  were  the  rest?  What  important  act  did  the  king  per* 
form  on  Sept.  14  7  What  was  the  character  of  the  legislative  assembly  7 
(P.  503}.  With  what  feelings  did  the  rest  of  Europe  view  these  changes? 
What  effect  did  the  duke  of  Branswick's  interference  have  7  Give  an  ao- 
count  of  the  attack  made  upon  the  Tuileries.  (P.  504).  What  were  the  move- 
ments of  the  combined  armies  7  Give  an  aconunt  of  the  massacre  of  tlie 
priests.  What  was  done  to  the  hospital  of  the  Bic^tre?  (P.  305).  What 
IS  said  of  the  conduct  of  the  princess  de  Lamballe?  What  does  M.  Violet 
say  of  the  conduct  of  the  priests  7  What  assembly  succeeded  ttie  legisla- 
tive assemblv  7  Do  you  know  what  besides  democratical  writings  Paine  is 
distinguished  for  7  {P.  506).  To  what  new  measures  did  the  popular  party 
now  proceed  7  What  is  said  of  divisions  among  the  republicans  7  How 
did  the  Jacobins  acquire  their  name  7  W^hat  is  said  of  the  influence  of  the 
clul^  7  What  was  the  object  of  the  Jacobins  7  Wlmt  was  the  king's  situ- 
aticiu  in  the  temple  7  (P.  507).  Describe  the  manner  of  his  accusation. 
Wliat  privileges  aid  he  claim  7  Were  they  granted  7  Was  he  allowed  to 
see  his  family  7  DeBcri1>e  his  trial.  (P.  508).  What  was  the  result  of  the 
trial  7  Give  an  account  of  his  going  to  the  place  of  Louis  XV.  What  is 
that  place  now  called  ?  (P.  509).  What  was  the  king's  conduct  7  What 
is  said  of  the  queen's  trial  and  death  7  (P.  510).  What  is  said  of  the  death 
of  the  duke  of  Orleans  7 
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What  is  said  of  the  emigration  of  the  French  nobility  7  (P.  511).  What 
character  did  the  c^ueen  display  during  these  troubles  ?  What  was  her 
success  as  a  politician  7  (P.  513).  Give  an  account  of  the  plan  formed  for 
the  escape  of  the  royal  family.  Describe  their  escape  from  the  palace. 
(P.  513).  Give  an  account  of  the  way  in  which  they  were  discovered. 
Where  were  they  stopped  7  Why  was  the  king  unwilling  to  have  a  pas- 
sage forced  for  him?  (P.  514).  Describe  their  return  to  Paris.  (P.  515). 
How  were  they  treated  when  they  reached  Paris?  What  were  the 
changes  in  the  appearance  of  Marie  Antoinette  ?  (P.  516).  What  plan  was 
farmed  for  the  escape  of  the  princess  de  Lamballe  7  How  was  it  frustrated? 
Under  what  circumstances  was  the  journal  of  the  youn^  princess  written? 
(P.  517).  Give  the  substance  of  her  account  of  the  way  m  which  her  father 
and  mother  spent  their  time.  What  attendance  did  tne  royal  famHv  have  f 
(P.  518).  What  is  said  of  the  watch  kept  over  them  7  What  is  tLe  prin- 
cess's account  of  tlie  parting  between  the  queen  and  her  son  ?  (P.  519). 
What  is  said  of  the  queen's  feelings  and  conduct  after  losing  her  son? 
What  treatment  did  she  receive  in  the  Conciergerie  7  (P.  520).  What 
treatment  did  her  son  receive  from  Simon  7  What  effect  did  it  have  upon 
him  7  What  anecdote  showing  his  reaolation  is  given  7  Describe  his  situ- 
ation after  Simon  left  him.  (P.  521).  Wliat  is  said  of  the  character  of  the 
princess  Elizabeth  7    What  was  her  conduct  during  tho  dosing  di^  of  her 
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(P.  523).  Wlitt  wera  tiia  plana  and  morementi  of  Uie  duke  of  Brooa- 
wtck  T  How  waa  he  receirea  in  France  t  To  what  aoapicion  did  I>anioa- 
riez  expose  faimaelf  ?  What  was  hia  aahaeqaent  condoct?  (P.  524).  What 
account  ia  given  of  the  eventa  at  Toulon  ?  What  was  the  atate  of  affaira 
in  Parts  ?  Which  aide  did  the  inhabitanta  of  La  Vendue  take  in  the  rev- 
olatioa  T  What  advantages  had  they  in  their  stm^le  with  the  repablic- 
ana  7  Did  the  rojaliata  or  the  republicans  finallj^  ancceed  ?  (P.  525).  What 
edicts  were  passed  at  Paris,  in  reference  to  religions  sabjecta  7  Wnnt  pro> 
Ttsions  were  made  for  interments  7  (P.  526^.  What  acooant  is  given  of 
Robespierre's  fall  7  Wliat  effect  had  the  retni  of  tenor  open  the  foreign 
wars  7  What  was  the  snccesa  of  the  Frencn  in  Flandera  and  Holland  T 
(P.  527].  What  ia  said  of  maritime  affairs?— of  affaira  in  Corsica?  (P. 
526).  How  waa  the  government  arranged  under  the  new  oooatitation  f 
What  waa  the  power  of  the  cooncil  of  the  aacienta  1~of  the  ooancil  of  the 
five  hundred  ?-~of  die  directory  ?  What  account  is  given  of  the  commence- 
ment  of  Bonaparte'a  career  ?  What  waa  his  policy  in  reference  to  paint* 
iogs  and  statues  7  (P.  529).  What  was  the  result  of  the  expedition  to 
Ireland?  What  waa  done  with  the  army  of  galley-slaves 7  Give  an 
account  of  the  movementa  of  Bonaparte  m  Itsly  and  the  surrounding 
states.  (P.  530).  What  did  the  French  accomplish  in  Bwitserland  ?  How 
did  the  directory  design  to  attack  the  English  power?  On  what  hasard- 
ons  expedition  waa  Bonaparte  sent  ?  Give  an  account  of  his  exploits  on 
the  way  to  Egypt.  (P.  531).  How  had  the  plant  of  the  French  been  dia* 
guised ;  How  happened  it  that  Nelson  missed  meeting  with  Bonaparte  ? 
what  was  the  result  of  the  naval  action  in  Abonkir  Bay  7  What  did 
Bonaparte  then  do?  (P.  532).  What  is  said  of  Bonaparte'a  return  to 
France  ?  What  change  was  now  made  in  the  government?  What  posi- 
tion did  Bonaparte  tske  7  What  movements  were  made  against  Bona- 
parte by  the  other  European  princes  ?  (P.  533).  What  success  did  Snwsr- 
row  meet  with  7  How  were  Bonaparte's  overtures  to  the  allies  received  ? 
What  account  is  given  of  the  battle  of  Marengo  7  (P.  534).  What  arrange- 
ment was  made  between  Kleber  and  Sir  Sydney  Smith  7  What  intentions 
did  general  Menon  declare  7  What  was  Abercromby'a  plan  7  (P.  535). 
What  were  the  conditions  of  the  peace  which  was  finally  concluded? 
When  were  hostilities  recommenced?  What  prisoners  did  the  French 
take  ?  (P.  536).  What  was  the  peculiar  difficulty  in  their  case  7  What 
new  position  did  Bonaparte  reach  now  7 
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(P.  S^l).  What  is  said  of  the  early  life  of  Bobespierre  T  WTiat  story  ii 
told  of  his  arrest  and  execution  ?  (P.  536).  What  is  said  of  the  invention 
of  the  guillotine  7  (P.  539).  What  was  the  situation  of  the  French  emi* 
orants  m  London  7  What  was  that  of  the  duke  of  Orleana  ?  (P.  540). 
what  seems  to  have  been  the  po|icy  of  the  republican  government? 
What  is  the  anecdote  given  of  the  crew  of  the  Majestic  7  (P.  541).  What 
is  said  of  the  fashions,  in  dress  and  manners,  during  the  early  part  of 
Louis's  reign  7  Wliat  change  was  brongbt  about  7  Tnrough  whose  influ- 
ence 7  (P.  542j.  To  what  did  the  feeling  of  admiration  of  the  Americans 
lead  ?  Wliat  is  said  of  the  clubs  ?  Wliat  was  the  state  of  things  during 
the  revolution?  What  is  said  of  Bonaparte's  inflaence  over  manners  T 
Wliat  is  said  of  the  ladies'  dress  dnrinff  the  eariy  part  of  Louis's  reign  t 
How  was  this  changed?  What  led  the  ladies  to  copy  the  dresses  of 
antiquity  ? 

CHAPTSB  XL. 

(P.  549).  What  acooont  is  here  given  of  Napoleon's  movements  7  What 
was  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  7  (P.  54<n.  What  is  said  of  the 
power  of  the  English  at  tea?  Give  an  account  of  me  battle  of  Trafalgar. 
What  took  placd  at  thii  time  in  iIm  Germanic  empire  f    (P.  947).  What 


628  QUESTIONS. 

wu  Napoleon's  Bticcess  la  hU  coatost  with  ProBsiaf  What  prevented 
him  from  invadiog  England  T  What  plana  did  he  form  for  weakening  the 
commerce  of  the  English  7     What  changes  had  Napoleon  made  in  the 

gDvemments  of  Spain  and  Naples  7  (P.  548).  With  wnat  feelings  did  the 
paniards  regard  the  elevation  of  Joseph  to  their  throne  ?  What  effect  do 
the  events  in  Spain  seem  to  have  haa  in  determining  the  movements  of 
the  other  powers  7  'N\''hat  is  said  of  the  feelings  of  the  pope  ?^-of  Aastria  7 
—of  Praasia  7  Give  an  account  of  Napcdeon'a  movements  and  saccesa,  in 
view  of  the  state  of  feeling  at  that  time  arising.  Who  received  the 
crown  of  Sweden  7  (P.  549j.  w^hat  is  said  of  Napoleon's  second  marriage  T 
What  change  took  ^lace  in  the  policy  of  Rassia  7  Describe  Napoleon's 
movements  m  going  Irom  Paris  to  Moscow.  (P.  550).  What  is  here  said  of 
Napoleon's  character?  Give  the  description  of  the  burning  of  Moscow. 
(P.  551).  What  prevented  his  remaining  m  Moscow  7  What  did  he  hope 
to  accomplish  by  his  victory  7  Give  an  account  of  the  events  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  retreat.  (P.  552).  Describe  the  sufierings  incurred  in 
crossing  the  Beresina.  What  is  said  of  the  loss  of  the  army  during  this 
expedition  7  (P.  553).  What  was  the  effect  of  all  these  evenu  upon  his 
enemies  7  Was  Napoleon  discouraged?  What  did  he  do 7  What  was 
the  result  of  the  battle  of  Leipsic  ?  What  preparations  did  he  make  for 
carr^'ing  on  war  ?  (P.  554).  What  is  said  of  Napoleon's  management  while 
threatened  by  so  many  enemies  7  What  did  the  allies  do  in  Paris  7  How 
were  they  received  by  rovalists  and  republicans  7     (P.  555).  What  did  Na- 

Soleon  now  decide  to  do  r  Wliat  place  was  assigned  as  his  future  resi- 
ence  7  What  steps  were  taken  for  recalling  Louis  XVIII.  7  What  ao- 
oonut  is  given  of  tbe  peace?  (P.  556).  What  suspicions  of  Louis  were 
current?  What  was  the  state  of  feeling  among  Napoleon's  army  and 
officers  7  Describe  his  return  to  France.  (P.  557).  What  did  he  attempt 
at  first  to  do  7  Did  he  succeed  ?  What  account  is  ^iven  of  the  varioaa 
contests  which  followod  7  (P..  558).  What  account  is  ^ven  of  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  7  What  were  Napoleon's  intentions  alter  his  defeat  7  On  what 
conditions  was  peace  made  f  (P.  559).  What  was  now  the  state  of  things 
in  Spain? — in  Italy? — iu  Flanders?  Describe  Napoleon's  surrender  to 
the  English.  (P.  560).  What  did  the  English  decide  to  do  with  him  7 
What  has  been  the  state  of  feeling  in  France  since  his  death  7 
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(P.  562).  What  is  said  of  the  early  life  of  Napoleon  f  What  was  his 
character  at  schocrf  ?  (P.  563).  What  is  said  of  his  interest  in  the  Reroin- 
tion?  What  is  said  of  his  conduct  at  Toulon?  (P.  564).  Where  did 
Josephine  live  after  her  divorce  7  (P.  565).  What  means  were  taken  to 
deceive  the  people  of  France  as  to  their  danger  from  Uie  allies  7  Describe 
Paris  during  its  occupation  by  the  allies. 

CHAPTEE  XLL 

(P.  566).  What  were  the  first  acts  of  Louis  ?  What  became  of  Labe- 
doyere?  (P.  567).  Of  Nev?— of  Lavallette?  What  difficulties  did  Louis 
meet  with  7  (P.  568).  What  things  that  he  did  caused  dissatisfaction  ia 
France?  What  three  political  parties  were  in  existence?  (P.  569). 
What  circumstances  operated  favorably  upon  the  external  state  of  France  7 
What  course  did  France  take  in  reference  to  the  troubles  in  Spain  7  (P. 
570).  What  was  the  success  of  the  expedition  7  What  is  said  of  the  state 
of  teeling  in  France  in  reference  to  the  power  of  the  crown  7  (P.  571). 
Give  an  account  of  the  king's  dea&. 

Conversation  on  Chapter  XLI. 

What  is  said  of  the  histoir  of  Prince  Talleyrand  7  (P.  57S).  What  is  said 
of  M.  Fouch6  7  (P.  573).  Why  was  Lavallette  unwilling  to  attempt  to  es- 
cape 7  Describe  his  escape.  (P.  574).  Where  was  he  concealed  7  (P.  575). 
what  was  the  effect  of  these  avents  upon  Madame  Lavallette  7 


QUESTIONS.  «29 

CHAPTER  XLH. 

(P.  576).  What  were  the  iDtentioni  and  actual  effects  of  Charles'  act  of 
indemnifacation ?  What  other  anpopalar  acts  followed  this?  (P.  577). 
What  was  the  feeling  toward  Prince  Jnles  de  Polignac  ?  (P.  576).  What 
results  followed  the  expedition  to  Algiers  7  What  were  the  six  ordinances 
which  displeased  the  people  ?  Were  the  king  and  ministers  aware  of  their 
danger  7  (P.  579).  What  was  the  state  of  things  on  the  next  dav7  What 
is  said  of  the  appearance  of  things  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  7  What 
method  of  warfare  was  nsed  daring  the  day  7  (P.  580).  What  is  said  of 
Marmont's  sincerity  7  What  was  done  daring  the  night  of  the  29th  by  the 
popalace  7  What  events  closed  this  contest  7  (P.  581).  W^hat  is  said  of  La 
Fayette  7  What  anecdote  is  given  of  the  three  Englishmen  7  What  po* 
■ition  did  the  dake  of  Orleans  take  7  (P.  582).  What  did  the  kins  and 
daophin  do  7  What  did  the  mob  prepare  to  do  7  Did  the  king  resist  7  (P. 
583).  What  steps  did  the  chamber  of  depaties  proceed  to  take  7  What  ac- 
count is  ^ven  of  the  early  life  of  Loais  Philippe  7  (P.  584).  What  effect  on 
his  position  and  influence  had  the  second  restoration? 

CHAPTER  XLin. 

(P.  585].  What  accoont  is  given  of  the  situation  of  Louis  Philippe  during 
his  banisnment?  (P.  586).  What  is  said  of  his  character?  What  was  the 
character  and  influence  of  his  wife  7  How  was  the  voting  power  or  suf- 
frage of  France  managed  7  What  was  the  first  course  open  before  him  7 
(P.  587).  What  was  the  second  7  Which  did  he  choose  7  What  account  is 
given  of  the  war  in  Algiers  7 — of  the  fortification  of  Paris  7  (P.  588).  What 
was  its  real  object  7  What  is  said  of  the  marriage  of  the  Spanish  princess  7 
(P.  589).  Was  Louis  Philippe  successful  in  his  measures  7  What  effect  did 
they  have  7  What  were  the  reform  banquets  f  Describe  the  struggle  *be- 
tween  the  king  and  the  people.  Give  an  aooount  of  Louis  Philippe's  es- 
cape.   (P.  590).  What  is  his  position  now  7 
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